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EDITOR'S      INTRODUCTION 


It  is  a  singular  pleasure  to  present  a  book  of  such  excel- 
lence as  The  Family,  Society,  and  the  Individual.  It  is 
reliable  and  authoritative,  as  a  first-rate  work  of  science  must  be.  This 
will  come  as  no  surprise  to  students  of  the  family  who  are  familiar  with 
Dr.  Kephart's  own  important  scientific  contributions. 

It  is  admirably  clear.  Few  textbooks  combine  such  a  readable  style 
with  meaningful  content.  The  student  who  uses  this  book  will  not  bog 
down  in  it. 

It  is  comprehensive.  Here  will  be  found  all  the  topics  which  are 
ordinarily  considered  in  courses  on  the  sociology  of  the  family.  The  book 
will  serve  the  institutional  courses  very  well  indeed.  But  included  are 
enough  practical  topics  so  that  the  book  can  also  be  used  in  many  so- 
called  functional  courses.  This  book  will  appeal  to  those  teachers  of 
functional  courses  who  want  an  effective  theoretical  frame  of  reference 
and  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  attention  to  some  practical  problems  like 
housing  and  budgeting  in  order  to  get  it. 

The  book  is  unified  by  a  central  thesis,  namely,  that  problems  of  the 
family  often  represent  a  clash  between  the  needs  of  the  individual  and 
the  requirements  of  the  social  order,  and  that  it  is  only  when  these  two 
forces  are  in  balance  that  maximum  social  integration  can  be  effected. 
Whatever  contributes  to  the  conservation  of  the  family,  therefore,  also 
contributes  to  the  well-being  of  both  individual  and  society.  This  thesis 
is  not  just  enunciated  in  an  early  chapter  and  then  ignored.  It  pervades 
the  entire  book  and  integrates  it. 

M.  F.  Nimkoff 


PREFACE 


It  is  no  secret,  I  suppose,  that  prefaces  are  usually  written 
last.  Writers  must  have  discovered  long  ago  that  a  book 
tends  to  develop  its  own  personality,  and  that  it  is  incongruous  to  attempt 
to  introduce  something  that,  at  the  time,  does  not  yet  exist.  Accordingly, 
these  lines  are  being  penned  at  the  completion  of  The  Family,  Society, 
and  the  Individual,  rather  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  trouble  is,  though,  that  the  chapters  which  follow  are  ( if  nothing 
else)  self-explanatory,  and  there  is  relatively  little  I  can  add  by  way  of 
introductory  remarks.  The  Family,  Society,  and  the  Individual  developed 
out  of  a  course  in  the  family  which  I  have  taught  for  many  years  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  course  has  been  exceptionally  well  re- 
ceived, and  since  the  grading  is  anything  but  lenient,  I  take  it  that  the 
course  content  and  underlying  theme  have  provided  a  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  the  family.  It  is  my  hope  that  teachers  who  adopt 
this  book  will  find  the  approach  as  rewarding  as  I  have  found  it  to  be. 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  contents  will  reveal  that  The 
Family,  Society,  and  the  Individual  covers  the  major  areas  of  family 
study.  At  the  same  time,  the  book  is  not  a  routine  digest  of  unrelated 
facts.  The  family  field  necessarily  cuts  across  many  disciplines,  and  a 
factual  compendium  tends  to  become  encyclopedic  in  nature,  a  bore  to 
teacher  and  student  alike.  The  present  volume  is  based  on  a  theme  — 
introduced  in  Chapter  1  and  expanded  in  subsequent  chapters  —  around 
which  certain  relevant  facts  and  findings  have  been  interwoven.  These 
findings  have  been  culled  from  the  behavioral  sciences,  biology,  history, 
religion,  and  law.  Thus,  although  the  orientation  is  basically  sociological, 
it  is  hoped  that  teachers  of  family  courses  will  find  the  present  volume  a 
valuable  text  irrespective  of  departmental  affiliation. 

Designed  for  a  one-semester  course,  The  Family,  Society,  and  the 
Individual  will,  in  most  instances,  serve  as  a  complete  text;  that  is,  the 
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family  field  will  be  adequately  covered  without  recourse  to  outside 
reading  material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  major  topics  and  sub-topics  are 
arranged  so  as  to  permit  the  instructor  all  possible  leeway  in  selecting 
his  own  points  of  emphasis. 

In  discussing  the  cross-cultural  configurations  of  the  family,  for 
example,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  include  certain  anthropological  findings 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  The  Family,  Society,  and  the  Individual. 
Similarly,  in  covering  minority  family  types,  the  instructor  may  wish  to 
add  certain  groups  not  included  herein.  For  those  teachers  who  wish  to 
stress  certain  functional  aspects  of  the  family  course,  the  chapters  on 
dating,  mate  selection,  and  marital  adjustment  have  been  written  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  both  class  discussion  and  outside  reading. 

I  think  it  will  be  evident,  in  the  pages  which  follow,  that  The  Family, 
Society,  and  the  Individual  was  not  written  in  a  hurry.  A  great  deal  of 
time  was  spent  in  compiling  the  reference  information  and  —  perhaps 
more  importantly  —  in  molding  this  information  into  a  unity.  This  unity 
is  the  story  of  the  human  family.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  tell  that 
story  as  effectively  as  possible  and  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  a 
liberal  education. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  help 
of  Robert  Bell,  of  Temple  University,  and  Ray  Abrams,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  reading  portions  of  the  manuscript.  For  the  section 
on  the  Italian  Family  in  the  United  States,  the  help  of  Michael  Lalli,  of 
Temple  University,  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  And,  finally,  for  their 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  checking  the  completed  manuscript,  special 
thanks  are  due  Meyer  F.  Nimkoff,  of  the  Florida  State  University,  and 
A.  H.  Hobbs,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  M.  Kephart 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 
1961 
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PART  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


"A  man  is  in  general  better  pleased  when 
he  has  a  good  dinner  upon  his  table  than 
when  his  wife  talks  Greek." 

Samuel  Johnson 
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The  Study  of  the  Family 


In  many  ways  the  family  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
man's  social  institutions.  No  other  social  institution  is 
older,  and  none  is  more  universal  than  the  family.  In  all  times  and  in  all 
places  it  has  been  found  that  certain  societal  imperatives  can  most  effec- 
tively be  met  through  the  institutionalization  of  marriage  and  the  family. 
The  topic  at  hand  is  indeed  an  eternally  fascinating  one,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  following  pages  will  show  why. 

The  Remarkable  Institution.  The  state  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  social  control;  economic  institutions  regulate  the  production 
and  distribution  of  material  goods;  the  church  has  as  its  basic  function 
the  regulation  of  man's  relationship  with  God;  other  social  institutions 
and  agencies  have  arisen  in  response  to  the  need  for  education,  law,  and 
medical  care.  But  basic  to  all  types  of  social  organization  is  the  family, 
the  institution  which  concerns  itself  with  love,  sexual  relationships, 
marriage,  reproduction  and  child-bearing,  socialization  of  the  child,  and 
the  various  statuses  and  roles  involved  in  kinship  organization.  Little 
wonder  that  the  family  can  be  referred  to  as  "the  remarkable  institution." 
The  forms  of  the  family,  mate-selection  processes,  kinship  groupings, 
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and  the  codes  governing  permissible  sex  behavior  often  vary  from  one 
society  to  another,  but  at  the  same  time  —  and  for  very  sound  reasons  — 
certain  parallels  in  family  organization  are  found  in  virtually  all  societies. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  social  institutions  that,  while  their  form  can  and 
often  does  vary  significantly  from  one  culture  to  another,  certain  func- 
tional prerequisites  are  common  to  all  societies,  and  in  this  sense  the 
family  institution  is  no  exception. 

Fundamentally,  of  course,  the  family  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
the  institution  responsible  for  biological  survival.  In  addition  to  its 
procreative  role,  the  family  is  also  the  agency  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
child-rearing  and  child  socialization  processes.  In  civilized  societies 
especially,  the  child-training  function  has  come  to  have  tremendous 
significance.  Gone  are  the  days  when  children  should  be  seen  but  not 
heard;  on  the  contrary,  the  importance  of  childhood  and  the  effects  of 
home  life  on  personality  and  character  formation  have  been  widely 
recognized.  In  fact,  as  the  basic  primary  group  the  family  probably  has 
more  to  do  with  the  child's  ultimate  behavioral  pattern  than  does  any 
other  single  environmental  factor,  and  it  is  on  this  assumption  that  the 
"broken  home"  has  come  to  be  blamed  for  so  many  of  our  delinquency 
problems. 

The  family,  through  the  husband-wife  relationship,  is  also  the 
recognized  institution  for  the  fulfillment  of  sexual  needs.  The  sex  urge 
is  a  powerful  one,  and  most  societies  have  set  up  rather  elaborate  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  sexuality  is  kept  within  bounds.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  family  is  man's  answer  to  the  sex  problem.  This  is  readily 
apparent  in  our  own  society  where  nearly  all  forms  of  sex  expression 
other  than  marital  coitus  are  considered  morally  wrong,  punishable  by 
both  legal  and  religious  actions. 

The  family  is  also  one  of  the  chief  agencies  of  sociability.  This  was 
not  always  so,  and  indeed  in  some  societies  it  is  not  the  case  today.  Yet 
over  the  years,  wherever  women  have  been  accorded  relatively  equal 
social  status,  the  husband-wife  relationship  has  taken  on  added  meaning 
in  terms  of  sustained  companionship,  sociability,  and  other  manifestations 
of  primary-group  activity.  Again,  this  is  especially  applicable  in  our  own 
society,  where  affection,  companionship,  shared  activities,  and  general 
sociability  are  often  the  hallmarks  of  marital  happiness. 

The  family  is  important  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  such  as  those 
relating  to  protection,  inheritance,  property  rights,  the  upholding  of 
moral  codes,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  aged,  and  the  transmission  of 
cultural  values.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  striking  thing  about  the  family 
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is  not  its  importance,  but  that  in  spite  of  its  importance  it  has  been  so 
generally  neglected  as  an  area  of  study.  Apparently  the  institutional 
significance  of  the  family  —  in  terms  of  procreation,  child-bearing,  sex 
expression,  sociability,  and  so  on  —  has  come  to  be  so  much  taken  for 
granted  that  it  has  received  insufficient  scholarly  study.  As  Hill  has 
pointed  out:  "Our  society  has  taken  the  family  for  granted,  ignored  it, 
shunted  it  aside,  and  expected  it  to  do  the  nation's  patching  and  mending 
without  reward  or  attention."1 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  whereas  economic  and  governmental 
institutions  have  been  extensively  studied  by  economists  and  political 
scientists,  the  family  field,  until  recently,  has  been  relatively  ignored;  and 
that  whereas  both  governmental  facilities  and  private  financial  grants 
have  been  made  readily  available  in  the  political  and  economic  areas, 
funds  and  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  family  have  been  rather  hard  to 
come  by.  In  consequence,  large-scale  studies  of  the  family  have  been 
difficult  to  undertake. 

Fortunately,  the  picture  has  begun  to  change.  In  the  postwar 
period,  family  research  has  increased  to  the  point  where  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  output  now  equals  or  surpasses  that  of  most  other  sociological 
areas.  The  number  of  family  courses  in  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  number  of  students  taking  such  courses  now  exceed  those  of  any 
other  specialized  area  of  sociology.  And  for  those  of  us  who  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  growth  of  the  family  field  as  a  socio-scientific  dis- 
cipline, these  recent  developments  are  most  encouraging. 

If  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  recent  past,  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  the  study  of  the  family  will  rank  in  importance  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  other  great  social  institutions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present 
volume  will  attest  to  the  fact  that  family  scholars  have  made  an 
auspicious  beginning. 


The  Family  Field 


Nearly  a  generation  ago  Robert  Maclver  characterized  the  family  as 
"a  group  defined  by  a  sex  relationship  sufficiently  precise  and  enduring 
to  provide  for  the  procreation  and  upbringing  of  children."2    Over  the 

1  From  The  Family,  by  Willard  Waller  and  Reuben  Hill.    Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.   Copyright  1951,  p.  3. 

2  Robert  Maclver,  Society:  A  Textbook  of  Sociology,  New  York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart, 
Inc.,  1937,  p.  196. 
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years  this  definition,  like  so  many  of  Maclver's,  has  proved  quite  useful; 
in  fact,  it  is  still  sometimes  used  by  writers  of  family  texts.  A  glance  at 
the  tables  of  contents,  however,  reveals  that  these  same  texts  devote 
relatively  few  chapters  to  the  family  as  thus  defined.  Most  family  texts, 
for  instance,  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  discussing  premarital  behavior  — 
romantic  love,  mate  selection,  premarital  sex  codes  —  as  well  as  such 
topics  as  the  status  of  women,  marital  adjustment,  divorce,  remarriage, 
and  so  on. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  inclusion  of  all  of  the  foregoing 
topics;  in  fact,  they  are  quite  important  to  the  study  of  the  family.  Just 
as  the  field  of  criminology  is  not  limited  to  the  study  of  the  criminal, 
neither  is  the  family  field  restricted  to  the  study  of  the  husband-wife 
relationship.  Criminologists  are  interested  in  the  causes  of  crime,  the 
operation  of  criminal  law,  the  effects  of  probation  and  parole,  prison 
administration,  geographical  and  temporal  variations  in  crime,  the  ade- 
quacy of  criminal  statistics,  etc.  Similarly,  family  sociologists  are  con- 
cerned with  the  bases  of  mate  selection,  the  operation  of  marriage  and 
divorce  laws,  the  effects  of  divorce  and  desertion,  geographical  and 
temporal  differences  in  marriage  and  divorce  rates,  the  adequacy  of 
family  statistics,  and  a  variety  of  other  related  topics.  The  family,  in 
other  words,  cannot  be  studied  in  a  cultural  vacuum. 

In  the  present  context,  therefore,  Maclver's  definition  of  the  family 
may  be  misleading,  for  we  are  going  to  analyze  a  much  wider  range  of 
situational  and  institutional  factors  than  those  directly  involved  in  "a  sex 
relationship  sufficiently  precise  and  enduring  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
creation and  upbringing  of  children."  This  definition,  while  quite  satis- 
factory for  certain  semantic  purposes,  does  not  adequately  describe  what 
family  sociologists  actually  study.  Supplementing  Maclver's  definition 
of  the  family  proper,  therefore,  let  us  use  the  term  family  field  to  denote 
the  various  biological,  historical,  legal,  religious,  and  other  institutional 
and  personal-interactive  factors  which  contribute  to  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  human  family.  The  present  volume  represents  a  sociological 
analysis  of  the  family  field  rather  than  of  the  family  proper. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  at  the  college  level,  at  least, 
the  family-field  approach  should  be  a  most  rewarding  way  of  studying 
the  family.  It  is  incumbent  upon  liberal  arts  education  to  attempt  to 
show  relationships  among  phenomena,  and  one  of  the  aims  of  this  book- 
is  just  that:  to  show  the  relations  among  the  various  sets  of  factors 
which  have  culminated  in  the  family  system.    Another  aim  of  scholarly 
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teaching  is  to  give  the  student  some  appreciation  of  his  cultural  heritage 
and  an  awareness  of  both  the  derivative  and  contrasting  patterns  of 
other  societies.  And  again,  one  of  the  aims  of  the  present  volume  is  to 
place  the  family  in  the  proper  framework  of  historical  and  cross-cultural 
forces. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  mentioned  above,  the  family  field  includes 
the  various  processes  which  govern  mate  selection  as  well  as  the  inter- 
active components  involved  in  marital  adjustment  and  marital  discord. 
Experimental  family  organization,  minority-group  marriage  and  family 
patterns,  sex  behavior,  procreation  and  child-rearing,  family  functions, 
and  the  legal  and  statistical  aspects  of  marriage  and  divorce  tend  to 
round  out  the  family  field.  Many  of  these  topics  fall  outside  the  pre- 
scribed definition  of  the  family  proper,  but  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  they  tend  to  serve  as  chain  links  toward  a  more  effective 
understanding  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution. 


Sex  Behavior 


Let  us  take  one  specific  example  of  how  the  family-field  approach 
can  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  family  proper.  Throughout  the 
present  volume  certain  sections  have  been  devoted  to  various  aspects  of 
sex  behavior,  the  implications  of  which,  at  first  glance,  might  not  be 
readily  apparent.  One  chapter,  for  instance,  is  concerned  with  marital 
sex  adjustment,  and  here  the  implications  are  clear-cut.  Marital  sex 
adjustment  for  most  couples  is  an  integral  part  of  over-all  marital  adjust- 
ment, and  couples  who  are  not  sexually  compatible  are  unlikely  to 
evidence  a  high  degree  of  marital  happiness.  A  chapter  on  sex  adjust- 
ment in  marriage,  with  stress  on  research  findings,  would  seem  to  be  a 
logical  inclusion  in  a  family  text. 

But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  topic  of  premarital  sex  relations  has 
also  been  included.  Why  is  this?  In  the  first  place,  suppose  it  could  be 
shown,  on  a  research  basis,  that  couples  who  had  indulged  in  premarital 
coitus  were  much  more  likely  to  adjust  sexually  after  marriage  than  those 
who  had  not  had  premarital  experience.  If  such  were  the  case,  it  would 
seem  that  our  premarital  sex  taboos  might  be  re-examined  with  a  view 
toward  liberalization.    Before  making  any  decision  in  this  regard,   it 
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would  be  advisable,  also,  to  make  sure  there  was  a  cause-and-effect 
relation  between  premarital  sex  indulgence  and  marital  adjustment. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  expedient  to  raise  the  question 
whether  a  liberalization  of  the  premarital  sex  codes  would,  from  an 
institutional  view,  tend  to  weaken  the  family  system.  It  might  be,  for 
example,  that  a  civilized  society  which  permitted  unrestricted  sex 
relations  on  the  part  of  young  people  would  ultimately  witness  a  decline 
in  the  marriage  rate,  or  a  decline  in  the  status  of  women.  But  whatever 
the  answer  to  these  rather  engrossing  questions,  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  a  discussion  of  them  is  quite  pertinent  to  an  understanding 
of  the  family,  hence  their  inclusion  in  the  present  volume. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  relation  between  various  types  of 
sex  activity  and  the  family,  but  at  this  time  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reiterate 
that  the  family  is  man's  answer  to  the  over-all  sex  problem,  and  hence 
most  areas  of  sex  behavior  have  strong  implications  for  either  the  inter- 
active or  the  institutional  aspects  of  the  family. 

Somebody  once  remarked  that  the  thing  which  takes  the  least 
amount  of  time  and  causes  the  most  amount  of  trouble  is  sex,3  and  from 
the  viewpoint  of  moral  integration  there  is  more  than  a  little  truth  to  the 
statement.  One  reason  for  the  "trouble"  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
ignorance  about  sex  behavior  in  general,  mainly  because  of  the  paucity 
of  empirical  research.  As  Ehrmann  points  out:  "The  history  of  sex 
research  is  exceedingly  short.  Although  commentaries  about  the  art  of 
love  and  sexual  behavior  have  appeared  throughout  historic  times  in 
eastern  and  western  civilization,  the  comparative  anthropological,  his- 
torical, and  clinical  studies  with  a  general  scientific  orientation  have  been 
undertaken  only  in  the  last  eighty  years,  and  systematic,  empirical 
research  with  which  we  are  primarily  concerned  in  this  discussion  only 
in  the  last  forty  years."4 

On  a  more  encouraging  note,  Ehrmann  goes  on  to  state  that  "in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Europeans  led  the  way  in  clinical  and  anthropo- 
logical studies,  systematic  sex  research  based  upon  the  organized  collec- 
tion of  data  according  to  a  prearranged  qualified  and  quantified  scheme 
and  their  logical  statistical  analyses  is  essentially  an  American  develop- 
ment."6 Since  much  of  the  empirical  sex  research  has  been  done  by  our 

3  Quoted  by  Isabel  Drummond,  The  Sex  Paradox,  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1953,  p.  319. 

4  Winston  Ehrmann,  "Some  Knowns  and  Unknowns  in  Research  Into  Human  Sex 
Behavior,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  February,  1957,  p.  16. 

5  Ibid. 
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own  investigators,  and  has  been  based  on  American  sex  behavior,  the 
results,  though  far  from  complete,  have  special  relevance  for  American 
college  students.  Throughout  the  present  volume  the  results  of  many  of 
our  empirical  sex  studies,  together  with  their  significance  for  the  family 
field,  will  be  analyzed. 


Biological  Factors 


As  is  true  of  other  social  institutions,  the  study  of  the  family  cuts 
across  a  variety  of  disciplines,  such  as  history,  anthropology,  religion, 
and  law.  Unlike  most  other  institutional  analyses,  however,  exploration 
of  the  family  field  necessarily  involves  certain  biological  phenomena. 
Male-female  differences,  sex  behavior,  procreation  —  all  have  biological 
bases  the  principles  of  which  must  be  understood  if  one  is  to  appreciate 
the  derivation  and  significance  of  certain  marital  and  familial  patterns. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  there  are  a  number  of  anatomical 
differences  between  human  males  and  human  females,  and  that  these 
differences  are  reflected  in  a  variety  of  sexual  and  procreative  functions. 
Female  sexual  anatomy,  for  instance,  is  markedly  different  from  that  of 
the  male.  The  male's  sex  organ  is  not  only  larger  than  the  female's  but 
is  more  generously  supplied  with  nerve  endings  and  blood  vessels.  The 
male  has  certain  glands,  such  as  the  prostate,  which  manufacture  sperm- 
carrying  fluids.  These  fluids,  in  turn,  act  as  internal  sexual  stimuli,  and 
in  most  males  the  need  for  periodic  physical  release  is  a  strong  one.  In 
contrast,  the  female  has  no  prostate  or  corresponding  type  of  gland,  and 
hence  no  seminal  fluid  is  produced.  Whatever  her  sexual  needs,  there- 
fore, they  are  different  from  those  of  the  male,  and  in  certain  respects, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  it  is  incorrect  to  equate  the  sexuality  of  men  and 
women. 

Students  of  the  family  should  have  some  knowledge  of  physical  fac- 
tors such  as  those  mentioned  above,  and  most  family  texts  include  a  chap- 
ter on  the  so-called  marital  physiology.  When  the  subject  of  male  versus 
female  sexual  activity  is  analyzed  more  thoroughly,  however,  a  number 
of  biological  considerations  other  than  those  of  the  above-mentioned 
physiological  type  are  found  to  emerge.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
for  example,  all  female  mammals  undergo  sexual-reproductive  periodicity 
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known  as  the  oestrous  cycle.  During  oestrum  the  female  animal  will 
receive  the  male  sexually,  but  at  all  other  times  she  will  repel  his 
advances.  In  the  laboratory,  oestrum  can  be  induced  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  injecting  the  female  with  certain  hormones.  It  can  easily 
be  demonstrated,  in  other  words,  that  sex  receptivity  among  female 
mammals  is  entirely  a  function  of  hormonal  control. 

At  the  human  level  the  counterpart  of  the  oestrous  cycle  is  the 
menstrual  cycle,  and  while  there  are  certain  dissimilarities  in  the  two, 
most  women  report  fluctuations  in  sex  desire  depending  upon  the 
particular  phase  of  the  cycle.  Apparently  the  human  female  is  not 
entirely  free  from  the  biological  forces  which  regulate  the  sex  activity  of 
her  phylogenetic  ancestors. 

The  male  animal  functions  on  a  somewhat  different  plane.  At  the 
mammalian  level  many  males  —  including  nearly  all  domestic  species 
—  have  no  sexual  cycles.  They  are  active  all  year  around  and  will  mate 
with  any  oestrous  female  that  is  available  —  that  is,  one  that  is  not 
guarded  by  another  male.  Laboratory  experiments  performed  on  mice, 
rats,  and  hamsters  have  shown  that  the  sex  drive  of  male  animals  can  be 
curtailed  by  surgical  removal  of  the  sense  organs,  an  operation  which 
has  no  effect  on  the  sex  behavior  of  the  female  of  the  species.  The  im- 
plication is  clear:  male  sex  behavior  is  more  likely  to  be  a  function  of 
sense  perception  —  seeing,  hearing,  touching  —  whereas  sex  behavior 
in  the  female  mammal  rests  more  on  a  hormonal  base.  This  fact  applies, 
in  some  ways  at  least,  to  humans  as  well  as  to  lower  animals;  most  men, 
for  example,  are  sexually  aroused  by  such  things  as  nudity  and  erotic  art, 
whereas  most  women  are  not. 

There  are  other  analogies  that  might  be  used,  but  the  point  is  clear: 
even  though  cultural  factors  may  far  outweigh  the  biological  forces, 
students  should  have  some  awareness  of  the  latter  insofar  as  they  help 
explain  the  origin  and  prevalence  of  human  family  forms. 


Cultural  Influences 


Like  most  other  areas  of  sociology,  the  family  field  is  primarily 
concerned  with  cultural  forces  —  in  this  instance,  those  which  affect 
marital  relationships  and  familial  ties;  in  fact,  sociology  has  sometimes 
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been  defined  as  the  study  of  culture.  Biological  factors,  clarifying  and 
helpful  though  they  may  be  in  the  study  of  the  family,  represent  a 
foundation  which  culture  has  shaped  into  an  imposing,  and  sometimes 
puzzling,  edifice. 

Consider  the  following  aspects  of  the  American  marriage  system. 
After  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period  of  dating  different  members  of  the 
opposite  sex,  a  boy  and  girl  fall  in  love.  The  boy  proposes,  the  girl 
accepts,  and  they  become  engaged.  During  the  engagement  period  they 
date  only  each  other.  They  are  alone  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  have 
ample  opportunity  to  assess  each  other  in  terms  of  likes  and  dislikes, 
attitudes  and  interests,  romantic  inclinations,  and  other  personality 
characteristics.  All  goes  reasonably  well,  and  in  a  year  or  so  they  are 
married.  The  license  has  been  procured  from  City  Hall  and  the  ceremony 
takes  place  in  the  girl's  church,  after  which  there  is  much  festivity  at  the 
reception.  Following  a  brief  honeymoon,  the  newlyweds  settle  into  a 
more  or  less  routine  married  existence.  The  husband  goes  to  the  office 
every  day,  and  the  wife  takes  care  of  the  household  chores.  Before  long 
they  have  two  growing  children,  and  can't  help  wondering  at  the  speed 
with  which  times  flies.  They  are  reasonably  happy;  if  they  weren't  they 
would  probably  get  a  divorce,  as  some  of  their  friends  have  done. 

To  the  average  reader  the  above  account  —  unglamorous  though  it 
may  sound  —  is  quite  plausible  and  would  seem  to  characterize  the 
American  middle-class  marriage.  Yet  it  would  not  be  much  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  no  other  time  and  in  no  other  place  has  there  ever  been  a 
marriage  system  like  this!  To  begin  with,  the  very  idea  of  "dating"  is 
something  new  in  the  world.  Throughout  most  of  Western  history,  mar- 
riages were  arranged  by  parents,  with  the  young  people  having  little  or 
no  voice  in  the  selection.  Marriage  was  considered  a  family  affair,  with 
neither  state  nor  church  involved  in  any  way.  Also,  the  idea  of  allowing 
young  people  in  an  unmarried  state  to  pair  off  and  be  alone  for  extended 
periods  of  time  would  have  been  unthinkable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
concept  of  romantic  love  is  relatively  new,  and  the  custom  of  marrying 
for  love  is  largely  an  Americanism  which  has  come  into  vogue  in  recent 
generations.  Even  at  the  present  time  other  societies  tend  to  be  some- 
what amused  at  the  American  preoccupation  with  the  romantic  theme. 

To  the  present  generation  it  seems  only  natural  that  before  marrying, 
a  boy  and  a  girl  should  have  compatible  interests  and  personality  traits, 
yet  even  in  this  instance  the  personality  factor,  as  a  dominant  marital 
consideration,  has  been  recognized  only  within  the  last  generation  or  two. 
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It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  when  the  woman's 
rights  movement  gained  momentum,  that  women  were  thought  of  as  hav- 
ing minds  and  personalities  of  the  same  order  as  men.  Indeed,  through- 
out most  of  man's  history,  people  did  not  marry  for  happiness  as  they  do 
today.  Marriage  was  thought  of  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  business  of 
living.  Women  were  needed  as  homemakers  and  helpmates  for  their 
husbands,  who  in  most  cases  were  in  an  agricultural  occupation.  Chil- 
dren were  needed  to  help  run  the  farm,  and  a  couple  who  had  but  one  or 
two  children  were  likely  to  be  pitied. 

Traditionally  the  Western  family  performed  a  great  many  functions 
—  functions  which,  in  an  industrialized,  urbanized  era,  have  tended  to 
disappear.  At  one  time,  for  example,  the  family  served  as  an  economic 
unit,  producing  its  own  food,  making  clothes  and  furniture,  and  perform- 
ing its  own  services.  The  family  also  served  as  an  educational  center, 
and  whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
was  done  largely  in  the  home,  with  the  parents  as  teachers.  Religion, 
recreation  and  entertainment,  medical  and  health  care,  protection  —  all 
were  routinely  thought  of  as  family  functions.  However,  with  the  advent 
of  free  public  education,  the  establishment  of  large  numbers  of  churches 
of  all  faiths  and  denominations,  the  increase  in  public  medical  and  health 
facilities,  the  rise  of  commercialized  amusements  —  with  the  advent  of 
public  and  commercial  services  such  as  these,  the  traditional  family  unit 
was  deprived  of  many  of  its  functions. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  causative  factors  involved  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  family  functions?  Ogburn  and  Nimkoff  attribute  much  of  the 
functional  change  to  technological  innovations: 

The  inventions  of  the  steam  engine  and  steelmaking  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  growth  of  large  size  communities,  and  these  increased 
enormously  the  shift  of  functions  from  the  family  to  other  organizations. 
At  the  same  time,  new  activities  never  carried  on  in  the  home  have 
developed;  and  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  special  functions  not 
found  in  the  homestead  of  the  household  economy.  In  short,  there  have 
been  two  noteworthy  changes:  (a)  a  transfer  of  functions  away  from  the 
family;  and  (b)  an  independent  growth  of  functions  outside  the 
family.  .  .  . 

The  causes  of  these  changes  arc  .  .  .  technological  invention  and  mass 
production,  though  there  are  various  other  special  factors,  as  for  instance, 
the  growth  of  the  welfare  state  and  the  influence  of  discoveries  in  science 
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effecting  changes  in  protection  and  religious  family  practice,  respectively. 
The  growth  of  factories  means  that  the  city  has  been  an  influential 
factor  in  family  change.  The  large  and  dense  population  in  the  cities  has 
led  government  to  assume  responsibility  for  sanitation,  housing,  and  other 
functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  family.  Large  populations  are  also  a 
factor  in  many  kinds  of  urban  recreation.  The  cities  are  thus  a  proximate 
cause  of  many  family  changes;  while  back  of  the  cities  are  the  "once- 
removed"  causes  of  family  changes,  the  transportation  and  communica- 
tion inventions  which,  together  with  the  factories,  made  our  urban  society 
possible.6 


As  might  be  expected,  one  consequence  of  the  loss  of  family  func- 
tions has  been  a  lessening  of  family  stability,  especially  in  urban  areas. 
Because  the  family  of  yesteryear  was  bound  together  by  ties  of  a  func- 
tional nature,  marital  disruption  and  divorce  were  quite  rare.  Today's 
family,  held  together  largely  through  affectional  and  personality  ties, 
has  fewer  built-in  stabilizers,  and  divorce  and  separation  have  become 
social  problems  of  disturbing  magnitude. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  at  this  point,  that  the  impact  of  culture  has 
not  been  the  same  on  all  of  America's  family  groups.  The  Amish  family, 
for  instance,  has  remained  comparatively  unaffected  by  the  inundation 
of  technological  advances.  Also,  the  Negro  family  is  known  to  differ  in 
certain  respects  from  the  white  family,  and  in  this  instance  cultural 
forces  of  a  non-technological  nature  have  played  the  major  role.  Simi- 
larly, various  religious  and  nationality  groups  have  distinctive  family 
life  patterns.  And  while  the  focus  of  the  present  volume  will  be  on  the 
mainstream  of  American  family  culture,  certain  minority  family-types  of 
interest  in  their  own  right  will  be  analyzed  from  the  sociological  point  of 
view. 


Interactive  Processes 


In  addition  to   the  broad-scale  cultural  factors   described   in   the 

preceding  section,  the  family  field  also  includes  the  complex  of  factors 

relating  to  the  premarital  and  marital  interaction  between   the   sexes. 

6  W.  F.  Ogburn  and  M.  F.  Nimkoff,  Technology  and  the  Changing  Family,  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1955,  pp.  141-142. 
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More  than  any  other,  for  example,  our  society  has  glorified  the  concept 
of  romantic  love.  In  their  quest  for  a  mate,  young  people  are  presumed 
to  be  motivated  by  romantic  impulses;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  marry 
without  love  would  be  a  rather  exceptionable  act.  In  view  of  this,  certain 
questions  naturally  arise:  just  what  is  romantic  love?  why  do  we  fall  in 
love  with  one  person  rather  than  another?  who  fall  in  love  more  often, 
boys  or  girls?  how  does  love  differ  from  infatuation?  why  is  love  the 
special  province  of  the  young  rather  than  the  old?  what  is  the  relation 
between  love  and  sex?  These  and  similar  questions  are  of  much  concern 
to  college  students  (and  to  sociologists),  and  will  be  discussed  in  Part 
Three. 

Over  and  above  the  romantic  impulse,  how  does  assortative  mating 
operate  in  our  culture?  Is  there  a  tendency  to  marry  those  of  a  similar 
intellectual  and  educational  level?  To  what  extent  are  young  people 
marrying  across  religious  lines  —  and  what  are  the  statistical  chances  for 
marital  success  when  this  occurs?  What  is  the  optimal  age  for  marriage 
in  the  United  States?  Does  like  marry  like,  or  do  opposites  attract? 
Questions  of  this  kind  have  been  extensively  analyzed  by  sociologists, 
and  the  results  will  also  be  discussed  in  Part  Three. 

Interactive  processes  between  spouses  combine  to  form  the  area 
designated  by  sociologists  as  marital  adjustment,  and  here,  too,  a  number 
of  highly  significant  problems  have  been  explored.  What  are  the  prin- 
ciple components  of  marital  adjustment  or  maladjustment,  and  what 
criteria  are  involved?  How  important  is  the  sex  factor  in  marriage?  Are 
there  social-class  differences  in  marital  adjustment?  Are  certain  periods 
of  married  life  more  dangerous  than  others?  What  is  the  relation 
between  broken  homes  and  juvenile  delinquency,  and  what  factual 
evidence  do  we  have  concerning  specific  child-rearing  methods?  These 
topics  are  discussed  in  Parts  Four  and  Five. 

It  should  not  be  contemplated,  at  this  point,  that  a  reading  of  the 
present  volume  will  supply  categorical  answers  to  all  the  issues  raised 
in  the  above  paragraphs.  Family  sociologists  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  a  number  of  key  questions  have  as  yet  to  be  answered.  Nevertheless, 
some  promising  findings  have  been  made,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  foregoing  interactive  processes  than  we 
did  two  decades  ago.  If,  after  thorough  reading,  the  student  is  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  knowns  and  unknowns  of  family  interaction,  and 
if  his  intellectual  appetite  is  whetted  to  delve  further  into  the  unknowns, 
one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  book  will  have  been  fulfilled. 
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The  American  Family 


While  we  are  concerned  with  the  family  as  a  social  institution,  our 
primary  interest  centers  on  the  American  family.  The  latter  has,  on 
the  one  hand,  been  called  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  whereas  almost  in 
the  same  breath  it  is  contended  that  the  American  family  system  is 
breaking  down,  both  functionally  and  morally.  Valid  institutional  assess- 
ment is  naturally  difficult  for  those  who  have  lived  under  the  pervasive 
influence  of  the  very  institution  which  they  are  attempting  to  judge. 
Most  Americans,  for  example,  are  probably  satisfied  with  the  family 
system  in  which  they  were  raised,  and  they  may  therefore  be  inclined  to 
overlook  or  ignore  certain  weaknesses  or  points  of  strain  in  the  system. 
Professional  observers,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  tend  to  look 
for  institutional  flaws  which  in  reality  may  not  exist.  Let  us  examine 
briefly  some  of  the  pros  and  cons  involved. 

Positive  Aspects.  Those  who  contend  that  the  American 
family  is  a  strong  institution  point  out  that  ours  is  basically  a  family- 
oriented  society.  Over  90  per  cent  of  both  sexes  marry,  a  figure  which 
has  shown  no  signs  of  decreasing.  A  substantial  majority  of  all  married 
couples  have  children,  and  the  children  are  given  a  good  deal  of  care 
and  attention.  Within  the  American  family,  inter-generational  bonds  are 
fairly  strong,  and  when  the  number  of  living  generations  extends  beyond 
three  or  four  the  details  are  often  carried  by  local  newspapers,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  account: 

(KOKOMO,  Indiana)  Mark  Cory  Ingels,  born  on  May  4  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Ingels  of  Kokomo,  represents  the  sixth  living  generation  in 
his  family.  The  baby's  mother  is  19;  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  James 
McLay,  is  34;  his  great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Hazel  Hubbard,  is  52;  his 
great-great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Meta  Keever,  is  68;  and  his  great-great- 
great  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  Walker,  of  Nicholasville,  Ky., 
is  98.7 

The  rate  of  home  ownership  in  this  country  is  high,  and  there  can 
7  From  the  Coraopolis  Record  [Coraopolis,  Pa.],  June  2,  1955. 
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be  little  doubt  that  in  terms  of  material  advantages  and  standard  of 
living  the  American  family  surpasses  that  of  any  other  nation.  There  are 
at  present  some  45  million  families  in  our  society,  and  much  of  our 
economic  prosperity  can  be  traced  to  the  tremendous  and  sustained 
consumer  demand  on  the  part  of  these  families. 

The  concern  shown  for  the  American  family  is  reflected  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  services  available,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  almost 
self-evident  that  ours  is  among  the  best  cared  for  families  in  the  world. 
Health  centers,  child  guidance  clinics,  legal  aid  societies,  marriage 
councils,  family  courts,  social  security  and  other  welfare  benefits,  family- 
life  education  services,  parent-teacher  associations,  church-sponsored 
aid  societies,  social  welfare  agencies,  psychiatric  services  —  all  these 
attest  to  the  continuing  high  regard  in  which  the  American  family  is  held. 

Another  indication  of  our  interest  in  the  family  is  the  amount  of 
family  research  being  carried  on  in  American  colleges  and  universities, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  courses  purveying  the  results  of  this  research. 
It  is  probable  that  more  family  research  is  undertaken  and  more  marriage 
and  family  courses  are  offered  in  America  than  in  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  combined. 

On  the  personal  level,  also,  American  marriages  apparently  have  a 
high  "happiness  ratio";  at  least,  questionnaire  surveys  indicate  that  when 
they  are  asked  to  rate  their  own  marriages,  most  people  report  them- 
selves as  "very  happy"  or  "happy."  In  fact,  if  they  had  it  to  do  over  again, 
most  Americans  would  not  only  marry,  but  apparently  would  marry  the 
same  person. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  high  status  of  women 
and  children,  for  never  before  have  these  groups  been  accorded  so  many 
rights  and  privileges.  Up  until  fairly  recent  periods,  women  were  more 
or  less  subservient  to  their  husbands.  Denied  the  right  to  work  outside 
the  home,  forbidden  to  vote  or  to  hold  public  office,  deprived  of  formal 
education,  and  with  almost  negligible  legal  rights,  wives  were  tradi- 
tionally relegated  to  second-class  citizenship.  In  some  societies  this  state 
of  affairs,  to  a  large  degree,  still  obtains.  In  our  own  culture,  however, 
gross  inequalities  between  the  sexes  have  disappeared;  indeed,  today's 
wife  would  be  highly  affronted  if  it  were  implied  that  she  was  not  the 
equal  of  her  husband. 

Children,  too,  have  been  accorded  legal,  educational,  and  other 
rights  undreamed  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Free  public  education,  child- 
labor   laws,   medical   services,    and  —  most   importantly,    perhaps  —  the 
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belief  that  the  formative  years  are  often  crucial  as  determinants  of 
character  and  personality  —  changes  such  as  these  have  reflected  the 
growing  philosophy  that  the  future  of  America  lies  in  its  children. 

All  things  considered,  a  number  of  writers  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  despite  the  acknowledged  loss  of  certain  functions,  the 
American  family  of  today  has  not  only  adapted  quite  satisfactorily  to 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions,  but  has  attained  a  level  of 
democratic  operation  and  personal  happiness  superior  to  that  of  most 
other  civilized  societies. 

Negative  Aspects.  On  the  negative  side  of  the  ledger  it  can 
be  shown  that  whereas  most  Americans  marry,  a  disturbingly  high 
percentage  do  not  stay  married.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly 
400,000  divorces  granted  every  year  in  the  United  States,  giving  us  one  of 
the  highest  divorce  rates  in  the  world.  By  contrast,  in  the  year  1867  — 
the  first  year  for  which  national  figures  are  available  —  there  were 
fewer  than  10,000  divorces  granted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  not  insignif- 
icant proportion  of  Americans  get  divorced  more  than  once,  and  in  a 
few  cases  individual  divorce  histories  reach  ridiculous  levels,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  newspaper  account: 

RENO,  Nevada  —  Arthur  (Frenchy)  du  Pont,  who  makes  Tommy 
Manville  look  like  a  bashful  schoolboy,  honeymooned  today  with  his  16th 
bride.  Frenchy,  fiftyish,  and  Lucille  C.  Young,  red-haired  California 
State  queen  of  the  National  Smooth  Dancers  of  America,  both  gave  their 
ages  as  "over  21"  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  who  married  them  yesterday. 

Frenchy,  a  former  Reno  barber  who  now  lives  in  Mountain  View, 
California,  blithely  told  the  license  clerk:  "I'll  be  back  again."8 

Divorce,  of  course,  represents  the  legal  severance  of  the  marriage 
bond,  and  is  by  no  means  the  only  index  of  marital  disorganization.  For 
instance,  in  the  writer's  own  city  (Philadelphia),  official  court  figures 
indicate  that  from  World  War  I  to  the  present  there  have  been  over 
175,000  desertion  cases  reported.  There  are  no  national  data  on  deser- 
tion, but  recent  census  figures  revealed  that  there  were  2,344,000  married 
women  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  living  with  their 
husbands.9 

In  view  of  the  continuing  large  number  of  divorces,  desertions,  and 

8  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  January  1,  1957. 

9  For  references,  see  Chapter  19. 
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separations,  a  number  of  writers  have  stressed  the  potentially  harmful 
effects  on  the  children  of  such  marriages.  In  fact,  for  a  nation  which 
takes  pride  in  its  child  care,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  rising  tide  of 
juvenile  delinquency  which  has  engulfed  the  country  in  recent  years. 
In  any  case,  to  the  extent  that  juvenile  delinquency  can  be  attributed  to 
family  disorganization,  the  American  family  has  cause  for  concern. 

Some  observers  have  pointed  to  our  lax  marriage  and  divorce  laws 
as  related  to  family  disorganization,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
laws  and  their  implementation  leave  much  to  be  desired.  American 
youth  are  permitted  to  marry  at  extremely  young  ages.  Any  number  of 
states  authorize  marriages  between  sixteen-year-old  boys  and  fourteen- 
year-old  girls;  in  fact,  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  is  legal  for  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  and  a  twelve-year-old  girl  to  marry,  provided  they 
have  parental  consent!  Moreover,  our  marriage  laws  are  so  constituted 
that  if  a  couple  are  under  age  in  the  state  where  they  reside,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  crossing  state  lines  and  marrying  in  a 
jurisdiction  with  a  lower  age  requirement. 

Our  divorce  laws  have  come  in  for  so  much  criticism  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  various  allegations.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  a  good  deal  of  legal  mockery  is  involved;  that  most  divorce  cases  are 
cut  and  dried  affairs  with  the  outcome  a  foregone  conclusion;  and  that 
the  legal  grounds  are  little  more  than  technical  grab  bags  into  which  all 
manner  of  marital  squabbles  are  conveniently  poured.  And  again,  if  for 
one  reason  or  another  the  couple  desire  to  expedite  matters  and  travel  to 
one  of  the  "quickie  states"  like  Nevada  for  their  divorce,  there  is  no  legal 
impediment  to  stop  them. 

And,  finally,  a  number  of  writers  have  pointed  with  alarm  to  the 
apparent  increase  in  sexual  immorality  in  our  society.  By  all  the  signs 
the  incidence  of  premarital  coitus  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception.  Vital  Statistics  figures  and  court  records 
indicate  clearly  that  premarital  pregnancy  and  illegitimacy  are  facts 
which  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Unofficial  reports  also  suggest  that  the 
abortion  rate  in  the  United  States  is  incredibly  high.  And  if  we  can  be- 
lieve the  figures  compiled  by  Kinsey  and  his  associates,  adultery  and 
homosexuality  are  more  widespread  than  even  the  pessimists  had  feared. 

The  Balance  Sheet.  When  the  debits  and  credits  are  ex- 
amined and  tallied,  what  is  the  verdict  on  the  American  family  system  — 
strong  or  weak?  Clearly  there  are  arguments  in  both  directions;  in  fact, 
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it  is  apparent  that  the  American  family,  like  all  of  our  other  social  insti- 
tutions, has  a  variety  of  both  strengths  and  weaknesses.  In  any  case,  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume  to  pass  final  judgment,  but 
rather  to  describe  and  analyze  the  various  components  of  the  family 
field  so  that  the  interested  student  may  be  encouraged  to  formulate  his 
own  opinions. 


The  Individual-Societal  Approach 


One  of  the  difficulties  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  American 
family  system  —  or  for  that  matter  of  any  other  family  system  —  is  the 
fact  that  the  aims  and  desires  of  the  individual  do  not  necessarily  coin- 
cide with  those  of  society  at  large.  Certain  laws  and  regulations  may 
well  serve  the  best  interests  of  society  while  at  the  same  time  restricting 
the  freedom  of  certain  individuals  or  groups.  Conversely,  unrestricted 
freedom  as  regards  mate  selection,  sex  behavior,  marriage,  and  divorce 
would  prove  to  be  a  bonanza  for  at  least  some  individuals,  whereas  for 
society  as  a  whole  it  is  likely  that  chaos  would  result. 

To  illustrate  with  an  example  or  two,  it  might  seem  at  first  glance 
that  if  a  man  and  wife  are  unhappy  and  want  a  divorce  they  should  be 
entitled  to  one.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  law  to  spell  out  certain 
grounds?  After  all,  if  the  couple  are  unhappy,  whose  concern  is  it  but 
their  own?  Why  should  they  have  to  get  the  court's  permission  in  order 
to  end  an  impossible  relationship?  It  might  be  that  the  best  interests  of 
this  particular  man  and  woman  would  be  served  by  waiving  all  legal 
proceedings  and  permitting  them  to  go  their  separate  ways.  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  will  reveal  some  fallacies  in  a  procedure  of  this  kind. 

For  one  thing,  if  it  were  recognized  and  accepted  that  couples  could 
dissolve  their  marriages  at  will,  the  whole  process  of  mate  selection  might 
lose  much  of  its  significance.  What  need  to  exercise  caution  and  wisdom 
in  selecting  a  marriage  partner  if  the  latter  could  be  discarded  for  any 
reason  whatsoever?  And  if  a  second  marriage  proves  to  be  less  attractive 
than  anticipated,  why  not  try  for  number  three? 

Under  such  a  system,  who  would  provide  for  the  support  of  children 
born  of  these  abortive  marriages?  How  would  the  rules  of  inheritance 
operate?  What  would  prevent  couples  from  separating  for  the  most  triv- 
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ial  of  reasons?  Under  such  a  system  would  it  really  be  possible  to  uphold 
the  monogamous  form  of  marriage?  The  institution  of  marriage  as  we 
know  it  might  be  in  grave  danger.  And  to  prevent  such  a  situation,  legal 
safeguards  are  quite  necessary  —  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  individual 
cases,  certain  aspects  of  the  divorce  law  may  work  a  hardship. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  institution 
of  marriage,  laws  were  passed  which  stipulated  that  no  one  would  be 
permitted  to  marry  unless  he  or  she  could  pass  rigid  physical  examina- 
tions and  intelligence  tests;  and  that  once  married,  a  couple  would  be  re- 
quired to  stay  married  and  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  children  in 
accordance  with  a  quota  set  by  the  state.  An  institutionalized  system  of 
this  kind  would  also  invite  social  chaos.  What  would  happen  to  the 
sexual  and  familial  needs  of  all  those  who  failed  to  pass  the  qualifying 
examinations?  How  could  individual  desires  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  children  be  reconciled  with  official  quotas? 

If  the  above  examples  seem  too  extreme,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
within  the  last  generation  or  so  both  Nazi  Germany  and  Communist 
Russia  experimented  along  these  lines.  Following  the  Revolution,  Russia 
instigated  a  practice  that  was  close  to  free  sex  expression.  Both  marriage 
and  divorce  were  removed  from  court  jurisdiction  and  made  private 
affairs,  the  only  requirement  being  that  of  official  registration.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  divorce  rate  soared,  the  birth  rate  fell,  and  family  loyal- 
ties were  weakened.  In  less  than  one  generation  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage was  in  such  a  state  that  a  new  set  of  laws  was  introduced,  placing 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  under  state  regulation. 

The  Nazi  experiment  in  the  thirties  and  forties  aimed  at  glorifying 
the  state  at  the  expense  of  traditional  family  values.  Germans  were  sup- 
posed to  marry  for  the  glory  of  the  state,  and  German  women  —  in  or  out 
of  wedlock  —  were  expected  to  breed  according  to  the  needs  of  the  state 
rather  than  for  "selfish"  purposes.  So  much  of  Hitler's  eugenic  program 
was  intertwined  with  religious  and  racial  intolerance  and  general  fanati- 
cism that  any  meaningful  analysis  is  difficult  to  make,  but  the  end  result 
was  no  more  successful  than  that  of  Russia's  family  experiment.  Kirk- 
patrick  states  that  "the  plank  of  the  Nazi  platform  concerned  with 
strengthening  family  life  was  rather  definitely  a  failure  in  view  of  in- 
creased divorce,  political  tensions  within  the  family  group,  the  appropria- 
tion of  family  functions  by  the  party,  and  the  weakening  of  family  loy- 
alty."10 

10  CliH'ord  Kirkpatrick,  The  Family,  New  York,  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1955, 
p.  575. 
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The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  and  similar  social  experiments  is 
clear.  When  society  pulls  the  institutional  strings  so  tightly  as  to  blatantly 
ignore  the  needs  of  the  individual,  the  societal  fabric  weakens  under  its 
own  weight.  And  when  the  institutional  bonds  are  loosened  to  the  point 
where  individual  desires  are  indulged  at  the  expense  of  society  at  large, 
institutional  breakdown  is  inevitable.  Social  institutions  are  effective  — 
that  is,  they  serve  as  stabilizing  forces  —  when  they  reconcile  the  needs 
of  society  with  those  of  the  individual. 

While  for  purposes  of  study,  the  family  field  is  largely  the  province 
of  sociologists,  other  groups  —  marriage  counselors,  anthropologists, 
home  economists  —  have  also  contributed  to  our  knowledge.  Sociologists, 
however,  are  the  only  group  who  systematically  study  behavior  and  social 
organization  from  the  individual-societal  perspective.  It  is  this  perspec- 
tive which  is  distinctly  sociological  in  nature,  and  it  is  this  perspective 
which  comprises  the  general  framework  of  the  present  volume. 
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PART  TWO 


BACKGROUND       FACTORS 


"I  have  always  thought  that  every  woman 
should  marry,  and  no  man." 

Benjamin  Disraeli 


2 


Biological  Foundations  of 
the  Family 


If  man  has  evolved  from  lower  forms  of  life,  to  what 
extent  is  human  behavior  a  function  of  the  drives  and  other 
innate  forces  which  characterize  the  lower  animals?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  fascinated  generations  of  scientists,  for  while  it  is  easy  to  dem- 
onstrate the  evolution  of  structure,  specific  evidence  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  function  is  more  elusive,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
human  animal.  The  problem  has  special  relevance  for  students  of  the 
family,  since  so  many  of  man's  sexual  and  familial  practices  have  biologi- 
cal implications. 

While  the  definition  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  the  term  instinct  is  usu- 
ally thought  of  as  goal-directing  activity  which  is  inborn  and  for  which 
the  behavior  pattern  is  genetically  transmissable.  The  nest-building  in- 
stinct, for  example,  which  is  characteristic  of  many  animal  species,  is  an 
activity  that  is  actually  "built  in"  the  organism  at  birth.  As  thus  defined, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  humans  have  any  full-fledged  instincts.  To  carry 
the  matter  one  step  further,  however,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  instincts 
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are  "triggered"  in  some  manner.  At  certain  times,  depending  on  such 
things  as  external  temperature  changes,  the  sex  glands  ( gonads )  of  many 
animals  release  hormones  into  the  blood  stream.  In  some  way,  not  fully 
understood,  these  hormones  set  off  the  nest-building  instinct,  and  prep- 
arations are  then  begun  to  house  the  future  offspring. 

Most  of  the  mating  and  parental  activities  of  the  lower  animals  are 
initiated  by  a  similar  or  comparable  internal  mechanism.  Although  such 
full-fledged  apparatus  is  believed  to  be  lacking  in  humans,  the  pituitary 
and  other  glands  are  quite  active,  and  a  variety  of  hormones  are  continu- 
ally being  thrust  into  the  blood  stream,  the  full  results  of  which  are  only 
beginning  to  be  understood.  If  there  is  a  connection,  therefore,  between 
any  of  our  present-day  sexual  and  mating  patterns  and  those  of  the  lower 
animals,  it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  intricate  and  subtle  action  of 
the  hormones. 

Purpose  of  the  Present  Chapter.  The  total  number  of  animal 
species  now  existing  on  the  earth  runs  into  the  millions.  Some  of  them  — 
those  of  a  different  phylum,  for  example,  such  as  the  annelids,  or  seg- 
mented worms  —  have  little  in  common  with  man.  Others  —  those  in  the 
same  phylum  but  of  a  different  order,  such  as  the  carnivores  (dogs,  cats, 
etc. )  —  are  more  closely  related  to  man,  even  though  the  taxonomical  dif- 
ferences are  still  great.  Man,  himself,  belongs  to  the  order  of  primates, 
and  his  closest  living  relatives  are  the  fellow  members  of  the  order,  the 
monkeys  and  the  apes;  in  fact,  the  body  structure  of  some  anthropoid 
genera  —  chimpanzees  and  gorillas,  for  instance  —  virtually  parallels  that 
of  man  "bone  for  bone  and  organ  for  organ."  This  phylogenetic  proximity 
to  man  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  evo- 
lution of  function. 

Many  of  the  sexual  and  mating  practices  of  the  lower  animals,  of 
course,  are  interesting  for  their  own  sake,  whether  or  not  they  shed  any 
light  on  human  family  patterns;  in  fact,  the  aim  of  the  present  chapter 
is  twofold:  (a)  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  various  sexual  systems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  describe  some  of  the  more  signif- 
icant behavioral  processes  involved  in  the  so-called  "family-life"  of  die 
lower  animals;  and  (b)  to  explore  the  provocative  issue  of  whether  some 
of  man's  sexual  and  familial  patterns  can  be  partially  explained  —  and 
therefore  better  understood  — on  the  basis  of  inherent  forces  that  are 
more  or  less  common  to  the  mammalian  class. 
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The  Evolution  of  Sex 


Although  sex  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  pervasive  of  the  biolog- 
ical forces,  life  on  our  planet  existed  for  millions  of  years  before  the  ad- 
vent of  a  sexual  modus  operandi;  in  fact,  the  biparental  system  of  sex  is 
a  comparatively  recent  evolutionary  development.  En  route  to  the  bi- 
parental method,  nature  experimented  with  a  variety  of  both  asexual  and 
sexual  processes,  as  well  as  with  a  host  of  in-between  variations.  Most  of 
the  orthodox  and  many  of  the  so-called  unorthodox  sexual  systems  exist 
today,  some  of  the  latter  in  species  which  are  surprisingly  familiar. 

Life  apparently  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  unicellular  organisms 
(Protozoa)  whose  reproductive  system  involved  nothing  more  than  a 
splitting  in  half.  This  splitting  process,  or  fission,  is  characteristic  of 
thousands  of  currently  living  single-celled  species,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  the  amoeba.  The  latter  has  been  studied  for  over  a  century,  but 
has  never  been  known  to  multiply  by  any  method  other  than  asexual  fis- 
sion. Another  well-known  animalcule,  Paramecium,  also  reproduces  by 
fission  but  is  apparently  a  step  nearer  the  sexual  method,  for  under  cer- 
tain conditions  pairs  of  paramecia,  before  splitting,  will  come  together 
and  exchange  parts  of  their  nuclei,  a  process  known  as  conjugation.  Still 
another  protozoan,  vorticella,  is  even  closer  to  the  sexual  sphere,  for  while 
it  follows  the  Paramecium  pattern  of  conjugation  and  fission,  certain  of 
the  organisms  are  more  active  and  actually  seek  out  the  less  active  "part- 
ners," the  resulting  conjugation  having  the  appearance  of  a  rudimentary 
sexual  fusion.  The  point  is,  though,  that  unlike  the  more  highly  evolved 
multicelled  species,  all  the  known  Protozoa,  or  single-celled  organisms, 
reproduce  by  the  asexual  methods  just  described. 

How  the  sexual  form  of  reproduction  evolved  from  the  asexual  mode 
is  something  of  a  mystery.  However,  while  in  some  ways  it  is  a  more 
efficient  method  than  the  sexual  form,  asexual  reproduction  has  one  cru- 
cial disadvantage:  there  is  no  variation  among  the  "offspring."  Because 
the  products  of  binary  fission  are  virtual  replicas  of  the  original  organism, 
a  given  protozoan  species  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  uniformity. 
Consequently,  any  external  change  severe  enough  to  kill  one  organism 
would  be  bound  to  kill  them  all,  and  in  the  course  of  evolution  untold 
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numbers  of  unicellular  species  have  perished  from  the  earth  because  of 
relentless  changes  in  climate,  topography,  food  supply,  and  the  like. 
Where  offspring  are  the  joint  products  of  egg  and  sperm,  on  the  other 
hand,  variation  rather  than  uniformity  is  the  keynote,  hence  some  off- 
spring would  be  expected  to  survive  even  the  more  extreme  environ- 
mental changes.  Variation,  which  is  a  direct  result  of  the  sexual  mode 
of  reproduction,  is  thus  a  prerequisite  to  natural  selection. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Metazoa,  or  multicellular  animals,  reproduce  by 
sexual  methods.  A  few  species  reproduce  solely  by  asexual  means,  but 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  metazoan  animals  engage  in  sexual  or 
mating  activity  at  some  time  during  their  lives.  Confusion  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  fair  number  of  these  species  reproduce  by  asexual  as  well 
as  by  sexual  methods.  Jellyfish,  for  example,  produce  vast  quantities  of 
eggs  and  sperm  which  are  shed  into  the  sea.  While  a  large  number  of 
these  gametes  (matured  sex  cells)  are  wasted,  some  fertilization  does  oc- 
cur. The  fertilized  eggs  which  are  not  consumed  by  other  marine  life 
develop  into  adults.  When  the  water  temperature  cools,  however,  jelly- 
fish reproduce  by  a  more  primitive  method:  each  adult  develops  buds  or 
shoots  which  break  off  and  form  tiny  replicas  of  the  parent  body.  When 
they  are  full  grown,  these  replicas  can  produce  eggs  and  sperm,  provided 
the  water  is  warm  enough. 

Starfish  multiply  by  sexual  means,  but  can  also  reproduce  by  re- 
leasing an  arm.  Many  species  of  marine  worms  produce  eggs  and  sperm 
during  a  certain  period,  yet  at  other  times  they  simply  break  up  into  mi- 
nute fragments,  each  of  which  —  if  it  is  not  consumed  by  predators  — 
grows  into  an  adult  worm.  Some  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  garden 
worms  can  be  made  to  reproduce  asexually  simply  by  cutting  them  into 
small  pieces.  Before  long,  each  of  the  pieces  will  have  grown  to  adult- 
hood. Other  animals  which  reproduce  by  both  sexual  and  non-sexual 
methods  include  the  sponges,  sea- anemones,  and  corals.  It  can  be  seen 
that  all  species  which  reproduce  by  asexual  as  well  as  sexual  methods 
are  primitive  metazoan  forms,  and,  as  such,  their  dual  method  of  repro- 
duction represents  a  kind  of  evolutionary  bridge  between  the  asexual  and 
sexual  realms. 

Parthenogenesis.  There  is  yet  another  reproductive  phe- 
nomenon which  can  perhaps  be  described  as  midway  between  the  asexual 
and  sexual  spheres:  parthenogenesis,  or  the  development  of  unfertilized 
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eggs  into  offspring.  The  winter  eggs  of  the  small  crustacean,  daphnia, 
are  normally  fertilized  by  males.  Impermeable  to  water,  the  eggs  can 
survive  until  spring,  when  they  hatch.  Throughout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, however,  subsequent  generations  of  daphnia  are  produced  solely  by 
the  ripening  of  unfertilized  eggs  —  a  process  which  continues  until  the 
first  cold  spell. 

In  the  case  of  bees,  ants,  and  termites,  fertilized  eggs  develop  into 
females,  unfertilized  eggs  become  males.  The  unfertilized  eggs  of  many 
of  the  lower  forms  of  marine  life  will  develop  because  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  surrounding  water.  Unimpregnated  starfish  eggs  can  be 
made  to  develop  by  adding  acid  to  the  water,  while  unfertilized  frog  eggs 
can  be  turned  into  tadpoles  merely  by  raising  the  water  temperature! 

An  even  more  startling  natural  development  has  been  reported  by 
von  Buddenbrock: 

There  are  certain  species  in  which  naturalists  have  seen  not  a  single 
male  during  the  three  centuries  since  the  discoveiy  of  the  microscope, 
and  in  which,  even  with  the  most  careful  breeding  experiments,  none  has 
ever  been  discovered.  It  follows  from  this  that  in  these  species  there 
can  be  no  males  at  all,  and  that  the  male  sex  is  quite  redundant.  This  is 
true  of  a  family  of  rotifers,  the  so-called  Bdelloidea,  and  also  of  a  large 
number  of  free-living  threadworms  and  of  some  Crustacea.  It  is  true  that 
their  number  is  small  compared  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  other  species,  yet 
by  their  very  existence  they  have  provided  a  very  important  proof. 

It  is  possible  then  to  imagine  a  world  in  which  there  are  no  men.  We 
do  not  need  to  argue  whether  it  would  be  more  perfect  than  the  one  we 
are  compelled  to  live  in,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  it  could 
well  be  a  more  boring  one.1 

Hermaphroditism.  To  repeat,  sexual  reproduction  is  charac- 
teristic of  most  of  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Within  the  sexual  sphere  it- 
self, however,  propagation  may  involve  either  of  two  methods.  Although 
we  are  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  a  two-sexed  or  biparental  sys- 
tem, some  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  both  male  and  female; 
that  is,  they  produce  both  eggs  and  sperm.  Animals  which  develop  these 
double  sets  of  gametes  are  known  as  hermaphrodites,  and  would  include 
such  well-known  examples  as  earthworms,  slugs,  snails,  barnacles,  as 

1  Wolfgang  von  Buddenbrock,  The  Love-Life  of  Animals,  New  York,  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1958,  pp.  47-48.  Quoted  with  pennission  of  Frederick  Muller, 
Ltd.,  London,  and  Athenaum-Verlag,  Bad  Godesberg,  Germany. 
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well  as  a  number  of  lesser  known  varieties.*  Some  hermaphrodites  rou- 
tinely effect  self-fertilization,  while  others  use  cross-fertilization.  Because 
of  anatomical  difficulties,  for  example,  earthworms  and  slugs  do  not 
fertilize  themselves;  instead,  a  pair  will  undergo  a  mutual  exchange  of 
eggs  and  sperm,  thus  having  what  amounts  to  a  double  copulation.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  hermaphroditic  animals  have  unusually  poor 
powers  of  locomotion,  many  adult  barnacles,  for  instance,  being  totally 
devoid  of  movement. 

Closely  akin  to  the  hermaphrodites  are  those  species  which  change 
or  alternate  their  sex.  A  shrimp  is  a  male  until  it  reaches  a  certain  size, 
whereupon  it  becomes  an  egg-producing  female,  a  process  which  is  also 
characteristic  of  some  eels.  Oysters  are  born  males,  but  before  the  year 
is  out  they  change  to  females,  and  with  each  passing  year  they  alternate 
their  sex.  Perhaps  the  most  bizarre  of  all  animals,  in  this  respect,  is  the 
sea  horse,  which  changes  sex  functionally  but  not  structurally.  When  her 
eggs  are  ripe  the  female  deposits  them  in  a  pouch,  located  on  the  under- 
side of  the  male.  The  latter  fertilizes  them,  and  the  pouch  retracts  and 
closes.  As  the  eggs  develop  the  male  seahorse,  literally,  becomes  preg- 
nant, and  does  not  resume  his  normal  male  role  until  the  young  are  born 
several  weeks  later! 

Even  from  this  brief  survey,  an  evolutionary  sex  pattern  can  be  dis- 
cerned. The  most  primitive  forms  of  life  —  the  unicellular  animals  — 
reproduce  by  asexual  methods,  the  same  holding  true  for  some  of  the 
low-order  Metazoa.  The  latter,  however,  also  employ  sexual  methods. 
Higher  on  the  animal  scale,  sexual  reproduction  is  the  prevalent  system, 
although  some  of  the  more  sluggish  creatures  are  hermaphroditic.  Fi- 
nally, at  the  mammalian  level,  biparental  reproduction  —  based  on  a 
powerful  sex  urge  —  becomes  one  of  the  most  dominant  themes  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  is  as  though  evolution  acted  like  a  giant  hand,  tear- 
ing the  organism  in  half,  in  wider  and  wider  rents,  until  at  last  the  two-sex 
system  emerged  full  blown.  It  is  this  two-sex  or  biparental  mediod  of 
propagation  which  provides  the  groundwork,  so  to  speak,  for  those  rela- 
tionships which  culminate  in  the  establishment  of  human  family  systems. 

*  The  term  hermaphrodite  should  not  be  confused  with  gynandronwrph.  A  hermaph- 
rodite is  an  organism  that  combines  the  primary  sex  characters  of  male  and  female 
(i.e.,  testes  and  ovaries).  A  gynandromorph  is  an  organism,  atypical  of  its  species, 
which  has  a  mixture  of  secondary  sex  traits  (e.g.,  the  head  coloration  of  a  male,  and 
the  body  coloration  of  a  female).  Such  oddities  are  most  often  found  among  butter- 
flies, a  gynandromorphic  specimen  of  which  might  have  one  wing  yellow  and  one 
purple.  Side  show  and  circus  freaks  billed  as  "half  man,  half  woman,"  would  —  if 
only  they  were  authentic  —  be  classified  as  gynandromorphs. 
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Perpetuation  of  the  Species 


Biparental  reproduction  is  the  end  product  of  a  long,  complex,  and 
ruthlessly  efficient  line  of  sexual  evolution,  and,  as  such,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  sex  —  as  that  term  is  commonly  understood  —  appears  as  one  of  the 
most  imperious  voices  in  the  animal  kingdom.  To  seek  out  opposite-sexed 
members  of  the  same  species,  to  engage  in  courtship,  to  mate,  and  to 
bear  offspring  whose  survival  rate  is  high  enough  to  perpetuate  the 
species  —  this  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  animal  existence.  Although  the  se- 
quence sounds  relatively  uncomplicated,  the  fact  remains  that  sex  is  not 
a  simple  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  species  now  surviving  have  come 
through  the  mill,  so  to  speak;  that  is,  if  they  had  not  worked  out  a  satis- 
factory method  of  replacement,  they  would  have  perished.  But  while  sex 
among  animals  is  a  function  of  species  survival,  the  specific  sexual  mech- 
anisms and  reproductive  balances  are  much  more  intricate  than  is  com- 
monly realized.  Nature  has  evolved  a  variety  of  measures  to  facilitate 
the  perpetuation  of  species,  and  it  is  only  when  these  measures  are  taken 
in  combination  that  their  effectiveness  can  be  appreciated. 

The  Reproductive  Urge.  As  it  involves  the  lower  animals,  sex 
is  a  drive,  and  should  not  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  love  or  other  senti- 
ments connotative  of  human  emotions.  The  writer  who  coined  the  term 
"reproductive  urge,"  in  referring  to  animals,  hit  upon  a  telling  phrase, 
indeed.  In  some  species,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  reproduction  takes  place 
without  the  sexes  ever  coming  into  contact  with  one  another.  In  a  num- 
ber of  creatures  that  inhabit  the  sea,  the  female  simply  sheds  her  spawn 
into  the  surrounding  water,  while  the  male  releases  milt  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Fertilization  thus  may  depend  on  a  chance  meeting  of  eggs  and 
sperm,  which  is  one  reason  why  certain  marine  animals  must  maintain 
such  a  high  rate  of  gamete  production.  Another  reason,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  sea  the  struggle  for  existence  is  a  deadly  one,  and  in 
most  species  the  chances  of  a  given  animal  living  out  its  natural  life  are 
decidedly  remote;  indeed,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  con- 
cept of  old  age  really  applies  to  certain  forms  of  marine  life.  At  best, 
longevity  figures  are  hard  to  come  by,  and  in  certain  species  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  natural  death,  individual 
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members  continuing  to  live  until  they  meet  death  by  violence.  In  any 
case,  it  is  apparent  that  one  method  of  insuring  species  replacement  is 
through  the  overproduction  of  eggs.  Thus  we  find  a  single  cod  roe  con- 
sisting of  some  seven  million  eggs.  Perhaps  the  best  known  example  of 
prolific  production  is  the  oyster,  which  may  spawn  close  to  half  a  billion 
eggs  in  one  season! 

Actually,  in  many  species  the  struggle  for  survival  begins  prior  to 
the  time  the  young  emerge  from  the  egg;  in  fact,  nothing  is  quite  so 
vulnerable  in  nature  as  an  unprotected  egg.  Even  insect  eggs  have  a 
high  mortality  rate,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  laid  in  relatively  inac- 
cessible places.  To  offset  this  high  rate  of  destruction,  females  of  most 
insect  species  lay  huge  quantities  of  eggs  during  the  breeding  season. 

Turtle  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  sand,  are  not  only  vulnerable  in 
the  usual  sense,  but  being  something  of  a  delicacy  are  constantly  sought 
by  man.  Berrill  reports  that  "natives  often  place  a  gourd  or  other  con- 
tainer beneath  the  tail  of  laying  females  to  catch  the  eggs  straight  from 
the  factory."2  Turtles,  incidentally,  have  been  laying  their  eggs  for  over 
two  hundred  million  years,  and  their  ancient  lineage  provides  a  possible 
clue  to  why  the  dinosaurs  became  extinct:  while  they  were  the  most 
fearsome  beasts  that  ever  walked  the  earth,  dinosaurs  laid  eggs,  and  in 
primitive  reptilian  fashion  left  them  unguarded  —  prey  for  almost  any- 
thing that  walked.  A  more  efficient  evolutionary  development  came 
about  when  eggs  began  to  be  cared  for  and  protected  by  the  animal  that 
laid  them,  which  practice  is  now  characteristic  of  many  species  of  fish 
and  practically  all  birds. 

Embryonic  Development.  One  of  the  most  significant  changes 
in  the  evolution  of  reproduction  occurred  with  the  emergence  of  land- 
based  mammals;  i.e.,  the  change  from  oviparous  (egg-laying)  to  vivi- 
parous reproduction,  in  which  the  eggs  develop  within  the  mother's 
body.  Uterine  development  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  mammalian 
class,  and  provides  a  method  whereby  the  young  are  effectively  cared  for 
and  protected  during  their  most  critical  stage  of  life.  As  in  other  phylo- 
genetic  areas,  however,  the  evolution  of  reproduction  was  by  no  means 
a  straight-line  development,  and  a  number  of  rather  weird  reproductive 
spectacles  can  be  seen  today.  Some  reptiles  lay  eggs  and  some  are  live- 
bearing.  Most  fish  are  oviparous,  but  some  —  including  such  aquarium 
favorites  as  guppies  and  swordtails  —  are  viviparous.    And,  bizarre  as  it 

2  N.  J.  Berrill,  The  Living  Tide,  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1951,  pp.  11-12. 
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may  seem,  two  egg-laying  mammals  have  survived  down  to  the  present 
—  the  platypus  and  the  echidna,  both  of  which  are,  quite  literally,  repro- 
ductive relics. 

The  period  between  conception  and  birth  in  viviparous  species  is 
called  gestation,  and  among  mammalian  species  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  variation  in  the  length  of  this  period.  In  mice,  the  gestation  is  of 
three  weeks'  duration;  in  rats  and  squirrels,  about  four  weeks;  in  cats 
and  dogs,  approximately  two  months;  in  lions  and  tigers,  about  four 
months;  in  cows  and  horses,  between  ten  and  eleven  months;  in  the 
rhinoceros,  about  eighteen  months;  and  in  the  elephant,  approximately 
twenty- two  months.  In  general,  the  larger  the  animal  the  longer  is  the 
period  of  gestation,  and  this  relationship  entails  another  method  whereby 
nature  helps  to  insure  perpetuation  of  the  species,  for  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  smaller  animals  —  those  with  relatively  short  gestations  —  are  those 
with  large  litters,  while  the  larger  animals  characteristically  have  few  off- 
spring at  a  time.  The  smaller  animals,  of  course,  are  comparatively  de- 
fenseless, and  hence  have  a  host  of  natural  enemies,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  vital  not  only  that  the  litter  be  large,  but  that  the  gestation  periods 
be  (a)  of  short  duration,  and  (b)  frequent  in  number.  The  tiny  field 
mouse,  for  example,  has  six  or  more  gestations  a  year,  with  each  litter 
containing  a  dozen  or  so  offspring.  Most  of  the  larger  animals  have  only 
one  litter  a  year,  and  in  many  of  them  —  such  as  the  ungulates,  or  hoofed 
animals  —  there  is  generally  but  one  offspring  per  gestation. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  pattern,  however,  and 
while  none  of  the  largest  animals  normally  have  plural  offspring,  a  few  of 
the  smaller  ones  do  have  single  births.  Small  animals  with  a  low  birth 
rate  are  usually  those  whose  defenses  are  formidable,  such  as  the  skunk 
and  the  porcupine.  The  latter  has  few  natural  enemies,  and  its  repro- 
duction rate  is  set  at  one  gestation  and  one  offspring  a  year. 

Reproduction  rates,  incidentally,  cannot  easily  be  changed,  at  least 
in  the  wild  state.  Based  as  they  are  on  length  and  frequency  of  gestation, 
and  size  of  litter,  replacement  levels  have  been  set  during  die  evolutionary 
development  of  the  species.  In  recent  periods  man  has  become  the  most 
ruthless  mammal-killer  of  all  time,  and  today  most  of  our  large  animals, 
in  the  wild  state,  at  least,  face  the  threat  of  extinction  —  primarily  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  increase  their  rate  of  reproduction. 

The  shortest  known  gestation,  curiously,  is  found  in  the  opossum  — 
a  mere  ten  to  thirteen  days  —  which  phenomenon  represents  another 
"bridge"  in  the  evolutionary  process.    In  this  instance,  the  connection  is 
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one  between  oviparous  and  viviparous  reproduction,  for  while  the  new- 
born opossum  is,  technically,  brought  forth  alive  (hence  is  viviparous), 
it  is  only  partially  developed  and  must  remain  in  the  mother's  pouch  for 
several  weeks,  where  it  is  nourished.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  marsupials, 
or  pouched  animals  —  such  as  the  opossum  and  kangaroo  —  that  the 
pouch  serves  as  a  kind  of  external  uterus. 

Male  Dominance.  One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  in  the 
animal  world  is  the  aggressiveness  of  the  male  and  the  relative  indiffer- 
ence of  the  female  when  it  comes  to  sexual  matters.  Crustaceans,  am- 
phibians, reptiles,  fish,  birds,  and  mammals  all  follow  the  sexual  pattern 
of  male  initiative  and  female  passivity.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  to 
be  sure,  and  for  some  reason  it  is  almost  customary  for  writers  to  dwell 
upon  them,  but  clearly  the  respective  dominant-submissive  or  active-pas- 
sive role  of  the  sexes  is  the  universal  male-female  pattern. 

Starting  with  the  sex  cells  themselves,  in  all  species  it  is  the  sperm 
which  is  the  active,  mobile  gamete,  while  the  egg  has  no  movement  of  its 
own.  It  is  also  true,  in  general,  that  the  male  of  the  species  produces 
more  gametes  and  expels  them  more  often  than  does  the  female.  The 
production  rate  of  some  male  animals  is  enormous;  for  instance,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  female  realm  —  including  the  prolific  female  oyster  —  to 
compare  with  the  twelve  or  thirteen  billion  sperm  in  the  stallion's  ejacu- 
late, or  with  the  eighty-five  billion  in  that  of  the  male  boar. 

As  the  sexes  mature,  it  is  almost  always  the  male  who  is  the  larger, 
stronger  animal,  and  it  is  he  who  takes  the  active  role  in  courtship.  And 
during  actual  coitus  it  is  the  male  mammal  who  indulges  in  vigorous  pel- 
vic movements,  while  the  female  stands  motionless.  That  the  male  sex 
drive  is  more  demanding  than  that  of  the  female  can  also  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  the  opposite  sex,  masturbatory  and  homo- 
sexual activity  sometimes  occurs  among  male  mammals,  while  such  ac- 
tivity is  exceedingly  rare  among  females. 

The  superior  sexual  prowess  of  the  male  animal  is  related  to  his 
dominant  physical  capacity,  both  traits  apparently  being  regulated  by 
male  sex  hormones.  Castration,  for  example,  has  been  known  to  lower 
both  sexual  and  fighting  ability.  Actually,  fighting  ability  or  "dominance" 
is  an  exceedingly  important  factor,  for  in  the  wild  state  the  male  animal 
must  often  compete  for  the  favor  of  the  female.  The  competition  takes 
a  variety  of  forms,  one  of  the  most  frequent  being  the  establishment  of  a 
"territory"  which  die  male  defends  against  all  comers.    In  some  animal 
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species,  such  as  the  musk  ox  and  the  seal,  the  male  collects  a  harem, 
driving  off  all  competitors  until  he  himself  is  vanquished.  In  most  spe- 
cies, actual  combat  is  often  avoided,  superiority  being  quickly  established 
by  a  display  of  antlers,  hooves,  teeth,  claws,  or  other  fighting  weapons. 
Unlike  many  of  their  human  relatives,  animals  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  cues  of  physical  authority,  and  usually  show  no  undue  tend- 
ency to  rush  into  battle.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  male 
competition  is  seen  in  Evans'  description  of  the  "dewlap  display"  in  the 
chameleon: 

The  resident  male,  upon  the  approach  of  a  strange  male,  will  extend  a 
dewlap  or  fan  lying  in  the  mid-ventral  line  beneath  the  lower  jaw.  This 
is  a  challenge  or  warning  to  the  stranger.  If  the  latter  does  not  reply  to 
this  challenge,  no  fighting  is  apt  to  occur  although  the  resident  male  may 
persist  in  his  challenging  display  for  some  minutes.  If  the  nonresident 
also  flourishes  his  dewlap,  then  the  dorsal  crest  along  the  neck  of  each 
male  rises  slowly  to  a  height  of  perhaps  4  mm.  and  they  begin  a  sidewise 
approach  toward  each  other  while  they  flatten  their  sides  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  belly  drags  on  the  ground.  When  they  are  within  six 
inches  of  each  other,  they  continue  to  strut  back  and  forth  with  dewlap 
flashing  and  body  flattened.  Many  encounters  end  at  this  point.  The 
male  that  is  most  impressed  with  the  display  of  the  other  moves  off 
lowering  his  crest  and  withdrawing  his  dewlap.  .  .  .  However,  if  neither 
male  is  bluffed  by  this  mutual  display,  their  movements  become  swifter, 
they  move  closer,  and  opening  their  mouths  wide  each  strives  by  means 
of  swift  snaps  of  the  jaws  to  catch  the  snout  of  the  other.  At  last,  the 
defeated  male  beats  a  hasty  retreat  while  the  victor  pursues  him  for  a 
short  distance  and  then  returns  to  a  vantage  point  overlooking  his  terri- 
tory and  flashes  his  dewlap  repeatedly.  The  defeated  male  is  not 
molested  further  unless  he  approaches  the  victor.  In  this  case  a  flash  of 
the  dewlap  is  sufficient  to  send  the  victim  into  hiding  again.3 

Whereas  many  or  most  tend  to  avoid  actual  conflict,  some  species, 
such  as  the  shrew,  marten,  and  lion,  are  more  given  to  fighting  than  to 
mere  display.  In  his  fascinating  book,  The  Sex  Life  of  Wild  Animals, 
Burns  reports  that  "in  the  jungle,  when  a  lioness  comes  into  heat,  every 
male  in  the  pride  may  fight  until  one  and  one  alone  emerges;  in  winning, 
the  victor  may  leave  a  train  of  wounded,  maimed  or  dead  animals  behind 
him."4 

3  L.   T.   Evans,   "Behavior   of   Castrated   Lizards,"   Journal  of   Genetic   Psychology, 
March,  1936,  pp.  217-218. 

4  Eugene  Burns,  The  Sex  Life  of  Wild  Animals,  New  York,  Rinehart  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1953,  p.  149. 
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As  an  aid  to  their  territorial  defense  resources,  males  of  some  species 
are  characterized  by  so-called  "sexual  weapons."  Von  Buddenbrock 
states: 

Among  our  cousins  the  apes,  the  males  have  terrifying  eye-teeth.  In  a 
zoo  one  may  see  a  male  baboon  opening  his  mouth  to  yawn.  It  is  a  fear- 
some sight.  There  are  four  canine  teeth  which  would  not  disgrace  a  beast 
of  prey.  They  are  quite  as  long  as  those  of  a  leopard,  and  even  more 
dangerous,  for  they  have  a  sharp  edge  on  the  inner  side  by  which  means 
the  wound  is  enlarged.  These  beasts  are,  however,  by  no  means 
carnivorous.  They  eat  fruit  and  other  delicate  parts  of  plants;  they  do 
occasionally  take  and  eat  a  grasshopper  or  a  fat  caterpillar,  but  never 
anything  bigger.  The  canines  can  serve  them  only  to  fight  their  sexual 
battles.  .  .  .  With  them  and  their  powerful  claws  they  defend  their 
harems.5 

The  female  of  the  species,  as  a  rule,  does  not  exhibit  a  territorial 
defense  pattern  or  a  tendency  toward  competitive  dominance.  During 
her  relatively  short  period  of  heat  the  female  will  mate  with  any  male, 
and  is  unconcerned  with  the  behavior  of  other  females  or  of  competing 
males.  Naturalists  have  often  written  about  the  indifference  of  the  female 
during  a  mortal  struggle  between  two  male  competitors.  The  female 
makes  no  attempt  to  assist  the  vanquished  in  any  way,  but  waits  passively 
for  the  victor  to  approach  her.  Her  refusal  to  interfere  actually  represents 
another  of  nature's  assists  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species:  by  remain- 
ing neutral  during  the  struggle,  the  female  insures  that  her  offspring  will 
be  sired  by  the  most  powerful  male  rather  than  by  a  weakling,  accept- 
ance of  whom  would  have  a  dysgenic  effect  upon  the  progeny. 

When  see  from  this  perspective,  the  entire  system  of  male  domi- 
nance is  an  ingenious  technique  in  the  process  of  natural  selection,  for 
whether  the  male  gains  his  hierarchical  supremacy  through  die  usual  dis- 
play of  might  or  through  a  succession  of  physical  triumphs,  his  well- 
earned  right  to  fatherhood  serves  as  a  eugenically  strengthening  factor  in 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.* 

5  Op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

*  It  was  Darwin  who  focused  attention  on  die  fact  that  competition  between  species, 
from  an  evolutionary  view,  was  not  so  fierce  as  tiiat  within  species,  the  above- 
mentioned  conflict  between  rival  males  being  a  case  in  point.  Once  die  intia-species 
competition  is  made  inoperative,  the  efficiency  level  of  the  species  is  necessarily 
reduced.  It  is  a  common  observation,  for  example,  that  whereas  variation  among 
dogs  is  practically  limitless,  wolves  are  relatively  homogeneous.  Being  domesticated, 
dogs  perpetuate  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  whereas  wolves  represent  the  end- 
product  of  a  long  line  of  vigorous  selection. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  territorial  dominance  is  often  intra-specific;  diat  is,  a 
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The  Oestrous  Cycle 


It  is  often  said  that  one  of  the  striking  differences  between  man  and 
other  animals  is  that  man  drinks  without  being  thirsty  and  mates  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  true  that  among  the  lower  animals  mating  is  restricted 
to  certain  well-marked  periods.  In  mammals  these  periods  are  generally 
determined  by  the  female's  oestrum,  variously  defined  as  heat,  rut,  or 
mating  season.  It  is  during  oestrum  that  the  ovaries,  stimulated  by  a 
hormonal  secretion  from  the  pituitary  gland,  produce  ripened  eggs.  It 
is  during  this  period,  also,  that  external  changes  often  become  apparent 
in  the  genitalia  of  the  female,  including  swelling  and  coloration.  In 
general,  female  animals  are  sexually  receptive  only  during  the  period  of 
rut;  in  fact,  unwary  males  who  attempt  coitus  at  any  other  time  may  be 
severely  bitten  or  clawed. 

In  practice,  these  out-of-season  attempts  by  male  animals  are  not 
so  common  as  might  be  believed,  since  the  latter  are  generally  quick  to 
learn  the  proper  mating  procedure.  Sometimes  they  learn  all  too  quickly, 
as  professional  animal  breeders  have  discovered;  i.e.,  male  foxes  and 
mink  which  have  been  bitten  by  non-receptive  females  may  subsequently 
refuse  to  mate  with  any  female,  and  are  therefore  a  financial  loss  as 
breeding  animals.  In  many  species,  such  as  the  mouse,  rabbit,  mole, 
guinea  pig,  and  certain  squirrels,  the  vaginal  entrance  is  covered  by  a 
membrane  when  the  female  is  not  in  sexual  heat.  Whatever  the  reason, 
though,  male  animals  do  not  generally  attempt  to  force  their  attentions 
on  non-receptive  females.  All  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  rape 
is  characteristic  only  of  the  human  male.  ( It  is  true  that  in  some  species 
the  male  is  unduly  aggressive  during  coitus;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
mink  and  marten  the  sex  act  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  vicious  en- 
counter, the  male  often  mounting  the  female  and  sinking  his  teeth  clear 
through  her  neck  fur.  Such  behavior,  however,  is  believed  necessary  in 
order  to  induce  ovulation  in  the  female,  and  when  the  latter  is  not  recep- 
tive, the  suitor  is  driven  off. ) 


given  area  might  be  the  province  of  a  squirrel,  a  lizard,  a  rabbit,  and  a  field  rat. 
Trouble  will  not  occur  unless  the  territory  is  invaded  by  another  animal  of  the  same 
species.  As  regards  the  actual  size  of  the  defended  territory,  the  generality  is  that 
"the  smaller  the  animal,  the  smaller  the  size  of  his  territory." 
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In  some  species,  the  male  animal  has  a  sexual  period  comparable  to 
that  of  the  female  rut.  In  the  buck  deer,  to  use  the  best  known  example, 
the  sexual  period  is  marked  by  a  full  development  of  the  antlers  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  testicles.  The  neck  swells  to  almost  twice  the  normal 
size,  and  the  animal  is  formidable  to  behold.  In  this  state,  a  buck  is 
ready  to  fight  off  all  challengers  in  pursuit  of  the  female;  indeed,  several 
embarrassing  incidents  have  been  reported  in  which  sexually  heightened 
male  deer  have  pursued  human  females.6  In  general,  though,  the  male  pe- 
riod is  of  much  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  female,  and,  of  course,  in 
a  large  number  of  species  —  including  most  domesticated  animals  —  the 
male  is  sexually  active  at  all  times.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  both 
the  female  oestrum  and,  in  those  species  where  it  exists,  the  male  sexual 
period  can  be  induced  experimentally  by  the  injection  of  sex  hormones. 

At  the  human  level,  the  counterpart  of  the  oestrous  cycle  is  the 
menstrual  cycle,  and  many  women  experience  a  discernible  cyclic  in- 
crease in  sex  desire,  generally  reported  as  occurring  immediately  before 
or  after  menstruation.  As  a  matter  of  biological  fact,  however,  oestrum 
and  menstruation  represent  two  contrasting  phases  of  the  female  fertil- 
ity cycle;  that  is,  oestrum  signalizes  the  time  of  optimum  fertility,  whereas 
menstruation  is  the  period  of  least  likely  fertility  in  the  human  female. 

Although  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  think  of  it  in  these  terms,  human 
menstruation  is  in  part  a  cultural  phenomenon.  Animals  below  the  level 
of  primates  do  not  menstruate.  A  female  anthropoid  ape  will  menstruate 
—  but  only  in  captivity,  when  the  sexes  are  separated  and  the  egg  is  not 
fertilized.  In  the  wild  state,  the  egg  would  normally  be  fertilized  during 
the  rutting  period.  And  in  the  "wild  state,"  it  is  likely  that  a  human  egg 
would  generally  be  fertilized  whenever  one  was  ovulated,  inasmuch  as 
there  would  be  a  veritable  absence  of  sexual  inhibitions.  It  is  the  advent 
of  cultural  restrictions,  such  as  the  incest  taboo,  premarital  chastity,  celi- 
bacy, child-spacing,  and  so  on,  which  have  combined  to  make  menstrua- 
tion a  universally  accepted  "natural"  occurrence. 

Insofar  as  perpetuation  of  the  species  is  concerned,  frequency  of 
oestrum  is  another  regulatory  step  in  the  setting  of  an  adequate  level  of 
reproduction.  In  general,  the  smaller  —  and  thus  usually  the  more  de- 
fenseless —  the  animal,  the  sooner  the  occurrence  of  the  first  oestrum 
(puberty),  and  the  shorter  the  oestrous  cycle.  A  female  mouse,  for  in- 
stance, will  come  into  first  heat  before  it  is  a  month  old,  and  will  experi- 
ence oestrum  six  or  more  times  a  year  —  even  to  the  point  of  accepting 

6  See,  for  example,  Burns,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 
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the  male  immediately  after  giving  birth  to  a  litter.  A  female  elephant, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  come  into  first  heat  until  it  is  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  old,  and  will  subsequently  have  but  one  rutting  period  every 
two  or  three  years. 

There  is  also  a  relationship  between  frequency  of  oestrum,  size  of 
mammal,  and  longevity.  In  general,  the  smaller  mammals  who  have  more 
than  one  oestrous  cycle  a  year  (that  is,  who  are  "polyoestrous" )  have  a 
short  life  span  as  compared  with  the  larger  species  with  only  one  cycle 
a  year  ( "monoestrous" ) ,  and  this  age  differential  necessarily  affects  the 
reproductive  level.  The  elephant  may  live  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
years,  while  for  the  mouse  three  to  five  years  is  the  outside  limit.  It  is 
vital,  therefore,  that  the  mouse  maintain  a  polyoestrous  cycle  throughout 
its  short  life  span,  while  for  the  pachyderm  a  low  oestrual  frequency  will 
suffice.  Even  though  it  matures  relatively  late  and  comes  into  heat  infre- 
quently, the  female  elephant  continues  to  breed  throughout  the  many 
decades  of  its  life  —  for  there  apparently  is  no  such  thing  as  menopause 
in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Man,  incidentally,  outlives  all  other  animals  except  the  tortoise, 
which  is  known  to  have  a  life  span  of  over  150  years,  and  which  may  live 
twice  that  long.  Man's  extended  expectation  of  life  and  —  more  impor- 
tantly —  the  absence  of  a  mating  period  or  oestrum,  are  two  biological 
phenomena  which  are  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  human  family. 

Cyclic  Behavior  Among  lnfrahuman  Primates.  Oestrual  ac- 
tivity in  the  infrahuman  primates  (monkeys,  apes)  is  of  special  interest, 
since  their  behavior  patterns  have  sometimes  been  found  to  fall  midway 
between  the  lower  animals  and  man.  Although  observations  in  the  wild 
state  are  difficult  to  make,  several  field  studies  have  been  undertaken, 
and  when  these  reports  are  combined  with  the  descriptive  accounts  of 
those  species  kept  in  captivity,  information  relating  to  our  primate  rela- 
tives becomes  fairly  extensive,  though  far  from  complete.  Available  re- 
ports indicate  that  female  monkeys  and  apes  follow  a  definite  oestrous 
cycle.  When  the  female's  external  genitalia  are  marked  by  swelling  and 
coloration,  the  animal  is  in  heat  and  the  egg  is  ready  to  be  fertilized.  In 
general,  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  male  is  received  sexually;  in  fact,  when 
the  female  is  in  heat  it  is  quite  common  for  her  to  crouch  in  front  of  die 
male  and  exhibit  her  genitalia,  a  phenomenon  which  zoologists  refer  to  as 
"presenting." 
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Unlike  the  sub-primates,  however,  some  monkeys  (Old  World  spe- 
cies )  and  all  apes  will  menstruate  if  the  egg  is  not  fertilized,  so  that  these 
primates  might  be  described  as  having  an  oestrual-menstrual  cycle.  And 
because  of  this  joint  cycle  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  regard- 
ing the  periodicity  of  primate  sex  indulgence.  Modern  laboratory  ob- 
servations, however,  plus  the  classical  studies  by  Carpenter,  Zuckerman, 
and  Yerkes,  have  clarified  this  phase  of  primate  biology;  what  they  have 
shown  is  that  coital  activity  is  normally  restricted  to  the  rutting  period, 
with  occasional  exceptions  being  reported  among  macaques,  baboons, 
and  chimpanzees. 

Extra-rutting  behavior  is  sporadic  and,  in  the  case  of  the  female, 
often  timorous,  her  "presentation"  frequently  being  used  to  divert  an 
impending  attack  by  the  male,  or  to  get  the  latter  to  relinquish  a  morsel 
of  food,  activities  which  are  sometimes  termed  "prostitution  behavior"  by 
zoologists.  Observers  have  also  reported  instances  where  female  monkeys 
and  apes  have  shown  a  preference  for  certain  male  partners,  and  during 
non-rutting  periods  one  male  may  be  accepted  while  another  is  rejected. 
Infrequent  though  non-oestrous  receptivity  may  be,  and  whatever  the 
motivating  factors  are,  the  interesting  point  is  that  such  behavior  occurs 
at  all.  For  it  may  be  the  first  phylogenetic  occurrence  of  female  sexual 
receptivity  being  determined  by  non-hormonal  factors. 


Animal  Courtship 


Although  some  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  courtship  activities 
are  not  confined  to  the  mammalian  kingdom  but  have  been  extensively 
observed  among  insects,  fish,  crustaceans,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and 
birds.  The  croaking  of  frogs,  the  chirping  of  crickets,  the  lighting  up  of 
fireflies,  the  release  of  perfume  from  the  scent  glands  of  butterflies,  the 
tail-beating  of  newts,  the  bellowing  of  crocodiles,  the  weaving  or  "danc- 
ing" of  snakes,  and,  of  course,  the  display  and  posturing  in  mammals  — 
all  are  examples  of  identifying  and  attracting  members  of  die  opposite 
sex,  activities  which  are  conveniently  subsumed  under  the  category  of 
courtship  behavior.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  the  male  of  the  species  who 
initiates  both  courtship  and  coital  activity,  and  it  is  only  natural  tiiat  such 
phenomena  as  bright  coloration,  display,  aggression,  monopoly,  domi- 
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nance,  and  territorial  defense  should  be  generally  associated  with  the 
male  sex.  At  the  same  time,  while  her  role  is  passive  in  nature,  the  fe- 
male provides  the  sexual  stimulus  for  the  male,  and,  during  mating 
season,  not  only  submits  but  often  encourages  him  in  his  sexual  endeav- 
ors. In  this  sense,  courtship  is  by  no  means  a  one-sided  affair  but  rather 
should  be  thought  of  as  complementary  activity  between  the  sexes. 

Before  any  courting  activities  are  undertaken,  an  animal  must  first 
seek  out  and  identify  a  proper  partner.  This  identification  of  an  appropri- 
ate sex  partner  —  something  taken  for  granted  among  humans  —  may 
cause  difficulty  in  some  animal  species.  For  one  thing,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  species  are  non-gregarious,  and  because  they  lead  solitary  lives 
they  must  literally  track  down  their  sex  partners.  Also,  in  some  species, 
males  and  females  are  rather  alike,  in  a  few  instances  remarkably  so. 
Von  Buddenbrock  states  that  in  the  case  of  hyenas  "male  and  female 
cannot  be  distinguished  even  by  veterinary  surgeons."7  At  any  rate,  the 
potential  mate  must  be  of  the  opposite  sex,  of  the  same  species,  and  must 
be  sexually  receptive.  Because  their  eyesight  is  rather  poorly  developed, 
most  mammals  identify  through  their  sense  of  smell;  indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  sense  of  smell  is 
utilized  in  the  mammalian  kingdom. 

In  emphasizing  this  point,  Burton  states  that  "in  spite  of  the  near 
relationship  of  many  mammals  to  ourselves  in  other  ways,  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  world  around  them  must  be  on  a  totally  different  plane. 
It  has  been  found  that  three-quarters  of  the  surface  of  a  hedgehog's  brain 
is  stimulated  to  activity  by  what  passes  up  its  nostrils,  and  the  same  may 
be  true  of  other  beasts.  When  we  link  this  with  what  we  know  of  the 
body  odours  of  polecats,  foxes  and  badgers,  we  can  suppose  that  they  live 
in  a  world  of  smells,  as  surely  as  we  live  in  a  world  of  sights.  Memory 
for  them  must  have  a  smell  pattern  where  ours  has  a  visual  pattern.  .  .  ."8 
In  addition,  many  species  have  scent  glands  which  emit  distinctive  odors, 
especially  during  mating  season.  The  combination  of  sense  of  smell  plus 
scent  glands  enables  animals  to  identify  sex  partners  over  relatively  long 
distances  —  either  through  the  air,  or  through  brush  which  has  been 
"odorized."  The  deer,  for  example,  has  scent  glands  on  its  toes  and  legs, 
and  during  rutting  season  the  olfactory  evidence  adheres  to  every  bush 
and  blade  of  grass  the  animal  touches. 

Sound  also  plays  a  part  in  courtship,  and  most  mammals  —  from 

7  Op.  cit,  pp.  27-28. 

8  Maurice  Burton,  Animal  Courtship,  London,  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1953,  p.  223. 
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mouse  to  moose  —  use  calls  or  sounds  of  some  kind  when  they  are  in 
quest  of  a  sex  partner,  the  howling  of  coyotes  and  the  roaring  of  lions 
being  among  the  favorite  targets  of  literary  writers.  Actually,  the  most 
violent  mating  calls  emanate  from  some  of  the  larger  ungulates.  'The 
most  dramatic  male-to-female  call  in  the  woods  is  the  clear  bugling  of 
the  bull  elk  in  rut,"  reports  Burns. 

This  sultan  of  the  forest  stands  squarely  on  his  four  legs,  extends  his 
swollen  neck  and  head,  and  the  sound  rolls  forth  from  a  wide-open 
mouth.  ...  To  the  cow,  no  doubt,  this  unmusical  roar  must  be  titillating, 
the  very  embodiment  of  carnal  lust  —  while  to  a  rival  male,  this  bugle 
must  be  a  challenge,  a  summons  to  combat,  right  away.  At  least  both 
respond  to  it  thus.  As  the  bull's  sexual  season  closes,  his  marvelous  bugle 
call  loses  its  timbre,  gradually  degenerates  into  a  low  feeble  moan.  Then, 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  this  magnificent  creature,  like  the  lynx,  is 
reduced  to  silence.9 

Sight  and  touch  also  provide  sexual  cues,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  male  of  the  species  is  generally  more  brightly  marked  and  colored 
than  the  female,  and  that  he  gaudily  displays  these  decorations  while 
courting.  Recent  experimentation,  however,  casts  some  doubt  on  the 
role  of  coloration  in  courtship;  certainly  the  fact  has  little  application  to 
mammals,  all  of  whom  —  excluding  the  primates  —  seem  to  be  color 
blind.  Among  insects,  fish,  and  birds,  which  do  have  varying  kinds  of 
color  perception,  coloration  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  courtship. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  specific  courtship  patterns  of  mam- 
mals, inasmuch  as  each  species  has  its  own  particular  ground  rules.  At 
the  one  extreme  are  animals  such  as  the  mink  and  marten,  where  court- 
ship is  marked  by  vicious  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  male,  and,  at 
least  in  the  initial  stages,  by  snarling  and  biting  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  female.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the  cougars  and  certain  species 
of  rats,  wherein  the  oestrous  female  actually  sets  out  in  pursuit  of  a  male 
partner.  In  several  of  the  primate  species,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the 
female  is  aggressive  to  the  extent  that  she  will  "present"  herself  to  the 
male. 

In  the  large  majority  of  mammalian  species,  however,  the  male  pur- 
sues the  female  and  attempts  to  "seduce"  her  by  displaying  his  physical 
charms  and  indulging  in  nuzzling,  licking,  pawing,  examining  her  geni- 
talia, and  otherwise  rubbing  the  female's  body  with  his  own.    On  her 

9  Op.  cit.,  pp.  81-82. 
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part,  the  female  is  at  once  indifferent,  standoffish,  and  enticing.  She 
runs  —  but  not  very  far  —  and  when  she  stops,  she  looks  behind  to  see 
whether  the  male  is  following.  After  what  appears  to  be  a  measured 
amount  of  resistance-enticement,  the  female's  evasions  become  more  per- 
functory, and  the  chase  slows  in  tempo.  Finally  she  stands  still:  the  pur- 
suit is  ended  and  the  male  is  rewarded  for  his  ardent  endeavors.  In  many 
species,  subsequent  coital  activities  are  marked  by  a  relative  absence  of 
courting  preliminaries. 

Although  the  mating  period  is  determined  primarily  by  the  oestrous 
cycle  of  the  female,  it  is  important  that  the  conception-gestation  period 
be  such  that  the  young  will  be  born  at  a  time  when  the  food  supply  is 
plentiful.  In  Northern  climates  the  latter  period  is  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  so  that  in  our  own  part  of  the  world  the  mating  season  for  most  of 
the  larger,  monoestrous  mammals  extends  from  midsummer  to  early 
winter.  Since  they  are  not  monoestrous,  there  is  no  analogous  mating 
season  among  humans,  as  any  analysis  of  the  temporal  distribution  of 
births  will  reveal  —  despite  the  contrary  claims  of  such  authorities  as 
Havelock  Ellis  and  Westermarck. 


Coitus 


Time  and  Place.  There  are  similarities  as  well  as  differences 
between  the  coital  activities  of  the  lower  animals  and  those  of  Homo 
sapiens,  although  cultural  restrictions  tend  to  obscure  many  of  the  bio- 
logical comparisons  between  man  and  other  mammalian  species.  Among 
most  mammals,  for  instance,  coital  activity  takes  place  at  night,  and  since 
this  also  is  true  at  the  human  level  it  is  tempting  to  think  of  man's  noc- 
turnal sex  activity  as  more  or  less  natural,  when,  if  anything,  the  reverse 
may  be  true.  It  just  happens  that  most  mammals  are  nocturnal  in  their 
habits:  they  eat,  drink,  play,  and  prowl  at  night.  Their  eyes  are  well 
attuned  to  darkness,  and  the  same  applies  to  their  reproductive  proc- 
esses; for  example,  many  species  of  rodents  invariably  come  into  heat 
during  darkness.  These  nocturnal  animals  normally  sleep  during  day- 
light hours,  and  even  when  awakened  are  relatively  sluggish  and  non- 
responsive  to  stimuli  of  all  kinds. 

A  minority  of  mammals  are  diurnal  rather  than  nocturnal  in  their 
habits.    Monkeys  and  apes,  for  example,  are  creatures  whose  eyes  are 
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attuned  to  daylight  rather  than  darkness,  and  almost  all  of  their  ac- 
tivities, including  coitus,  are  confined  to  the  daytime.  Birds,  which  have 
powerful  daylight  vision,  are  also  active  during  the  daytime,  and  the 
same  holds  for  many  species  of  fish.  What  it  amounts  to,  in  a  nutshell, 
is  that  the  activities  of  nocturnal  creatures  take  place  at  night,  and  those 
of  diurnal  animals  during  the  day  —  and  in  both  cases  coitus  is  simply 
one  of  the  activities  involved.  Man  is  by  nature  clearly  a  diurnal  animal: 
his  body  adjusts  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  his  eyesight  readily  adapts 
to  daylight.  He  is  poorly  equipped  to  venture  into  the  night.  Cultural 
innovations,  however,  change  the  picture.  Civilized  man  works  during 
the  day,  and  with  the  aid  of  artificial  illumination  much  of  his  social  life 
takes  place  at  night.  Through  these  and  a  variety  of  other  cultural  pat- 
terns, man's  activities  have  come  to  be  divided  between  day  and  night, 
but  the  fact  that  sex  is  primarily  a  nocturnal  activity  is  due  to  cultural 
rather  than  to  biological  factors. 

In  most  societies,  coital  activities  take  place  in  privacy,  but  this 
practice  also  may  be  due  largely  to  cultural  restrictions.  Most  animals, 
curiously  enough,  seem  to  mate  as  readily  in  the  presence  of  a  group  as 
they  do  when  they  are  alone.  Why  this  should  be  is  somewhat  mystify- 
ing, since  during  coitus  the  male  of  the  species,  at  least,  is  vulnerable  to 
attacks  by  predators.  When  animals  eat  food  they  either  take  it  to  then- 
nest  or  else  devour  it  rather  cautiously.  When  they  drink  water  they 
generally  take  a  series  of  short  swallows,  keeping  a  sharp  alert  during  the 
intervals.  For  in  both  eating  and  drinking,  animals  are  vulnerable  to 
attack  —  in  a  world  where  one  lapse  of  vigilance  may  mean  death.  It 
is  surprising,  therefore,  that  animal  coitus  is  not  undertaken  with  more 
precautionary  safeguards. 

Position  and  Duration.  In  sub-primate  species  it  is  the  male 
who  directly  initiates  coitus,  and  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  in  all  cases 
the  coital  activity  is  dorsal;  that  is,  the  male  mounts  the  female  from  the 
rear.  From  time  to  time  there  have  been  reports  of  ventral  coitus  among 
sub-primates,  but  apparently  these  are  in  error.  The  fact  is  that  in  female 
animals  below  the  primate  level  the  vagina  is  so  situated  as  to  permit 
dorsal  intromission  only.  From  the  various  studies  among  human  so- 
cieties, on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the  ventral  position  is  the  pre- 
ferred one.  Among  monkeys  and  apes  the  dorsal  position  is  used, 
although  in  some  of  the  classical  studies  referred  to,  ventral  copulation 
has  occasionally  been  observed. 
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Animal  coitus  generally  involves  vigorous  pelvic  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  male,  with  the  female  passive  and  stationary,  except  for  an 
occasional  swaying  motion;  in  fact,  female  animals  have  been  seen  to 
eat  food  during  coitus,  and  in  the  laboratory  they  are  easily  distracted  by 
external  stimuli.  Males,  on  the  other  hand,  can  seldom  be  distracted 
during  the  sex  act,  and  in  most  species  coitus  continues  until  the  male 
animal  achieves  ejaculation.  It  is  inferred  that  the  male  also  experiences 
orgasm  at  this  time,  but  since  the  latter  is  a  term  denoting  the  subjective 
sensation  felt  at  the  time  of  sexual  tension  release,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  male  animal  behaves  as  if  orgasm  had  occurred.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  behavioral  or  other  evidence  to  indicate  that  orgastic 
experience,  or  sexual  climax,  occurs  among  females  of  any  infrahuman 
species. 

Surprisingly  enough,  in  the  large  majority  of  mammalian  species, 
coitus  lasts  for  an  extremely  short  period  —  a  matter  of  seconds  in  most 
species,  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  in  the  majority  of  the  others.  Most  male 
ungulates  and  carnivores  ejaculate  in  a  few  seconds,  and  even  such  huge 
creatures  as  the  elephant  and  the  whale  have  been  timed  or  estimated 
at  about  thirty  seconds.  The  aforementioned  primate  studies  by  Zucker- 
man,  Carpenter,  Yerkes,  and  others  reveal  that  the  duration  of  coitus  for 
monkeys  and  apes  is  also  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds. 

The  popular  impression  that  animal  coitus  is  a  protracted  affair  prob- 
ably stems  from  the  observation  of  dogs,  which,  like  their  relatives  the 
wolves  and  the  foxes,  are  subject  to  a  phenomenon  known  as  "locking." 
Beach  and  Ford  explain  the  latter  as  follows:  "Only  after  intromission  has 
been  achieved  does  the  penis  become  fully  tumescent,  and  erection  in- 
cludes swelling  of  a  large  bulb  at  the  base  of  the  masculine  organ.  This 
engorged  structure  completely  fills  the  vulva  of  the  female.  Until  detu- 
mescence  occurs,  separation  is  likely  to  be  painful  and  injurious  and  the 
pair  remains  tied  from  four  or  five  minutes  to  more  than  an  hour."10 

There  are  a  few  species  wherein  coitus  is  continued  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Mink,  marten,  and  sable,  for  instance,  have  protracted 
matings  ranging  in  duration  from  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  up  to  eight  hours, 
despite  the  fact  that  locking  does  not  occur. 

Despite  the  potential  romantic  and  conjugal  overtones  of  the  human 
sex  act,  and  notwithstanding  the  reams  of  scientific  and  literary  material 
that  have  been  written  about  it,  coitus  remains  —  insofar  as  the  human 

10  Clellan  Ford  and  Frank  Beach,  Patterns  of  Sexual  Behavior,  New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1951,  p.  37. 
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male  is  concerned  —  largely  a  matter  of  physiological  release.  And  how- 
ever discomforting  this  fact  may  be  to  the  human  female,  the  rapid  sexual 
release  of  the  male  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  mammalian 
tradition. 

Frequency.  Except  for  occasional  instances  reported  among 
some  primates,  animal  coitus  does  not  take  place  outside  the  female  rut- 
ting period.  Coital  frequency,  therefore,  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
physiological  state  of  the  female  animal.  If  we  assume  a  state  of  sexual 
readiness  for  both  sexes,  the  frequency  of  coitus  would  not  necessarily 
be  the  same  for  the  male  as  for  the  female.  So  long  as  one  male  retained 
a  dominant  position  by  keeping  away  all  competing  males,  the  coital 
frequency  would  be  the  same  for  both  sexes.  But  where  dominance  has 
not  been  established,  or  in  a  laboratory  situation,  the  female  will  receive 
any  number  of  males.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  any  frequency 
for  the  female,  since  sexual  receptivity  will  continue  until  the  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  the  oestrum  wear  off. 

Frequency  figures  for  male  animals  are  also  difficult  to  obtain, 
though  for  different  reasons.  In  some  species,  such  as  rodents,  the  male 
may  mount  the  female  and  achieve  intromission  several  times  in  one 
minute  —  without  any  ejaculation.  In  other  species,  including  many  of 
the  primates,  the  male  will  mount  the  female  and  achieve  ejaculation 
several  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  —  when  the  female  first 
comes  into  heat.  After  that,  the  rate  diminishes  sharply.  Many  male 
animals  copulate  frequently  during  the  beginning  of  the  oestrum  but 
as  time  goes  on  they  appear  less  and  less  interested  in  sex.  Further- 
more, males  of  a  given  species  show  significant  variation  among  them- 
selves with  regard  to  coital  frequencies.  Because  of  these  considerations, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  meaningful  "averages"  for  the  males  of  most 
animal  species.  When  an  oestrous  female  is  available,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  male  animal  to  copulate  three  or  four  times  a  day  during  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  rutting  period.  Since  the  rut  itself  is  usually  of 
limited  duration,  any  attempt  to  set  a  male  average  by  assuming  con- 
tinuous heat  for  the  female  would  involve  much  speculation. 

As  a  very  rough,  though  conservative,  estimate  it  might  be  expected 
that  most  male  animals  would  be  able  to  average  at  least  one  ejaculatory 
copulation  per  day  throughout  a  major  portion  of  their  life  span.  This 
estimate,  incidentally,  corresponds  roughly  to  Kinsey's  estimate  of 
the  ejaculatory  capacity  of  the  human  male.  In  both  instances,  of 
course  —  animal  and  human  —  daily  outlets  are  not  achieved  because  of 
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situational  factors:  female  periodicity  and  male  dominance  patterns  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  cultural  restrictions  at  the  human  level. 

In  passing,  a  final  point  might  be  mentioned  apropos  of  the  fre- 
quency of  animal  coitus.  Students  of  mammalian  behavior  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that,  while  most  female  animals  readily  receive 
the  male  during  oestrum,  there  are  certain  females  who  refuse  to  copulate 
under  any  circumstances,  even  though  they  ovulate  and  manifest  the 
external  changes  characteristically  associated  with  rutting.  (Refusal  to 
mate  is  encountered  much  less  frequently,  if  at  all,  among  the  male  of  the 
species.)  If  sexual  maladjustment  can  be  inferred  from  such  refusal  to 
mate,  it  would  appear  that  these  females  are  biologically  inadaptable. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  at  the  human  level  a  minority  of  women,  both 
single  and  married,  simply  have  no  interest  in  sex,  and  receive  no 
gratification  from  sexual  intercourse.  By  analogy,  it  is  tempting  to 
attribute  such  frigidity  to  a  biological  inadequacy  of  the  kind  reported 
above  for  females  of  other  mammalian  species  —  and  such  may  be  the 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  while  biological  factors  may  well  play  a  part  in 
the  lack  of  sexuality  on  the  part  of  some  women,  cultural  restrictions  are 
so  pronounced  —  especially  as  regards  the  differential  training  between 
boys  and  girls  in  matters  of  sex  —  that  any  attempt  to  explain  female 
frigidity  solely  on  the  basis  of  physiological  inadequacies  would  probably 
be  an  oversimplification. 


Animal  Mating  Forms 

Fictional  accounts  to  the  contrary,  experienced  observers  are  agreed 
that  nearly  all  mammalian  species  are  promiscuous;  that  is,  they  will 
mate  with  anyone,  including  brother,  sister,  father,  and  mother.  More- 
over, durable  mateships  between  one  male  and  one  female  are  rare. 
With  few  exceptions,  monogamy  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  human 
innovation. 

A  typical  mammalian  mating  procedure  is  for  the  dominant  male  to 
gain  exclusive  access  to  a  number  of  females,  at  the  same  time  fighting 
or  frightening  off  all  would-be  competitors.  The  females  are  not  faithful 
—  or  unfaithful.  Generally  speaking,  during  oestrum  they  will  mate 
with  any  available  partner.  If,  for  some  reason,  the  dominant  male  is 
not  in  the  vicinity,  any  itinerant  male  will  suffice.  In  the  wild  state  — 
because    of    the   usual    dominance   hierarchy  —  unattached   males    are 
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generally  plentiful.  There  are  some  exceptions,  to  be  sure.  Birds,  for 
instance,  are  apparently  more  monogamous  than  mammals,  but  even 
here  many  reports  tend  to  be  exaggerated.  Nesting  pairs  have  been 
observed  over  several  seasons,  but  who  is  to  say  that  "outside"  sex 
relations  have  not  also  occurred? 

Monogamous  species  are  also  reported  in  the  mammalian  kingdom, 
but  they  are  clearly  the  exception.  Burns  states  that  such  species  "are 
exceedingly  rare,  constituting  perhaps  less  than  one  per  cent.  Stranger 
yet,  these  few  comparatively  faithful  mammals  are  drawn  from  the  group 
which  the  human  usually  thinks  of  as  no-good  killers,  namely  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  weasel.  .  .  ."n  In  a  few  species,  such  as  the  beaver, 
muskrat,  and  raccoon,  it  has  been  reported  that  whereas  the  male  is 
promiscuous,  the  female  will  receive  one  and  only  one  male  during  a 
single  rutting  season.  However,  observational  reliability  in  such  cases  is 
difficult  to  assess. 

Among  the  monkeys  and  apes,  promiscuity  is  again  the  rule,  though 
there  is  apparently  some  variation  among  the  species.  The  typical  pat- 
tern is  that  of  polygyny,  with  the  dominant  male  having  access  to  several 
females.  Carpenters  field  studies  indicate,  however,  that  among  the 
howler  and  macaque  monkeys  durable  mateships,  even  of  a  polyg\"nous 
nature,  are  not  formed,  the  sexes  coming  together  only  during  female 
oestrum.  In  the  gibbon,  monogamy  seems  to  prevail,  the  female  driving 
off  any  competitors  of  her  own  sex,  and  the  male  behaving  similarly 
toward  other  males.12 

Insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  generalize  about  our  primate  relatives,  it 
would  appear  that  most  of  the  species  on  which  observational  data  have 
been  recorded  are,  by  nature,  polyg^nous.  This  generalization  apparently 
applies  to  nearly  all  of  the  larger  primates  —  organutans,  baboons, 
chimpanzees,  and  gorillas  —  the  latter  two  being  man's  closest  ana- 
tomical relatives. 


The  Maternal  Instinct 


In  the  animal  world,  few  behavioral  differences  between  the  sexes 
are  as  pronounced  as  the  contrast  in  roles  between  mother  and  father 

11  Op.  cit.,  pp.  56-57. 

12  For  references  on  primate  behavior,  see  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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with  respect  to  the  protection,  care,  feeding,  and  training  of  the  young. 
In  general,  all  of  these  tasks  devolve  upon  the  mother  animal.  In  a  few 
species  of  fish  there  is  a  role  reversal,  with  the  male  taking  over  the 
child-rearing  function;  and  in  most  species  of  birds,  rearing  of  the  young 
becomes  the  joint  responsibility  of  male  and  female.  But  in  every 
known  mammalian  species,  primary  responsibility  for  the  rearing  of  the 
young  rests  with  the  female,  and  in  practically  all  cases  the  latter  dis- 
charges her  duties  faithfully,  often  to  the  point  of  risking  her  own  life. 
When  her  young  are  threatened  with  danger,  the  mammalian  mother 
will  protect  them  in  a  variety  of  ways:  she  may  hide  them  or  set  out  by 
herself  in  order  to  lure  the  enemy  away  from  the  nest,  or,  if  there  is  no 
other  course,  she  will  often  turn  and  fight  against  great  odds  in  an  effort 
to  save  her  young.  Very  seldom  will  a  female  mammal  abandon  her 
babies  when  danger  threatens. 

In  contrast  to  the  actions  of  the  female,  the  male's  behavior  is  most 
unchivalrous  when  judged  by  human  standards.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  the  male's  abandoning  the  offspring  in  time  of  danger:  the 
fact  is  that  in  many  species,  he  himself  is  a  chief  source  of  danger. 
Among  the  felines,  for  example,  many  males  will  devour  their  offspring 
if  given  half  a  chance.  And  in  most  other  mammalian  species,  the  male 
is  either  a  threat  or,  at  best,  simply  plays  no  part  in  the  care  of 
the  young.  As  usual,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
indications  are  that  among  fox  and  wolf  families  the  male  will  bring  food 
back  to  the  den  and  otherwise  assist  in  the  training  of  the  offspring,  even 
though  the  primary  responsibility  for  their  care  still  rests  with  the  female. 

While  tales  of  mother  love  abound  in  animal  lore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  dealing  with  a  locked-in  pattern  of  behavior  over 
which  the  animal  has  little  control.  The  female  protects  her  young 
because  of  the  maternal  instinct,  and  the  reason  the  male  is  unconcerned 
is  that  in  mammals  there  is  no  corresponding  instinct.  Physiologically, 
the  instinct  is  triggered  by  the  pituitary  gland,  which,  at  a  certain  time 
in  the  female  cycle,  releases  a  hormone.  Maternal  behavior  will  continue 
until  the  effects  of  the  hormone  wear  off,  at  which  time  the  offspring  will 
have  matured  to  a  point  where  they  are  more  or  less  able  to  fend  for 
themselves.  In  species  where  the  young  are  slow  to  mature,  the  hormonal 
effects  are,  of  course,  long-lasting  as  compared  with  those  species  — 
generally  the  smaller  animals  —  in  which  the  young  mature  in  a  matter 
of  days  or  weeks.  In  a  realistic  sense,  therefore,  what  is  termed  "mother- 
love"  is  simply  a  reaction  which  is  chemically  circumscribed;  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  in  the  laboratory,  maternal  behavior  can  be  induced  in  the 
female  animal  simply  by  hormonal  injections  —  and  it  can  be  terminated 
in  the  same  manner.  Laboratory  observers  have  also  noticed  that  some 
female  mammals  have  "more"  of  the  natural  maternal  instinct  than 
others. 

Like  many  other  animal  instincts,  the  maternal  instinct  is  so  power- 
ful that  it  often  tends  to  blind  the  female  to  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
For  example,  in  some  species  it  is  characteristic  of  the  mother  animal  to 
"retrieve"  the  young,  should  any  of  them  stray  from  the  nesting  site;  but 
so  strong  is  the  urge  to  retrieve  that,  in  the  process,  females  have  been 
seen  to  bring  back  animals  of  a  different  species,  feather  dusters,  fur 
neckpieces,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  the  mother  animal  will  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  father!  The  urge  to  retrieve  soft,  furry  objects  probably 
accounts  for  the  many  tales  wherein  the  female  is  reported  to  bestow 
care  and  affection  on  her  dead  baby. 

Human  Mother  Love.  In  view  of  the  prevalence  and  power 
of  the  maternal  instinct  throughout  the  mammalian  world,  the  question 
naturally  arises  whether  any  such  instinctive  trace  can  be  found  among 
human  mothers.  Obviously,  most  mothers  care  for  their  babies  and 
shower  them  with  love  and  affection;  such  is  certainly  the  case  in  our 
own  society.  However,  there  are  some  obvious  exceptions;  moreover, 
according  to  anthropological  accounts,  in  some  societies  maternal  affec- 
tion is  played  down  in  favor  of  early  weaning,  habit  formation,  and 
discipline.  On  the  basis  of  societal  variation,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  that 
cultural  factors  play  a  major  role  in  maternal  behavior. 

It  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  human  mother  love  stems  primarily 
from  innate  factors,  although  some  interesting  experimental  work  along 
these  lines  has  been  done.  In  a  study  by  Levy,  for  instance,  a  question- 
naire was  administered  to  women  with  the  aim  of  measuring  the  strength 
of  their  maternal  feelings;  for  example,  questions  were  asked  regarding 
the  number  of  children  desired,  the  age  when  respondent  stopped  play- 
ing with  dolls,  attitude  toward  breast  feeding,  feeling  toward  babies  in 
general,  and  so  on.  The  questionnaire  results  were  then  correlated  with 
the  length  of  the  menstrual  period  of  the  women  respondents.  The 
investigator  reports  that  "a  rather  high  and  significant  positive  correlation 
( r  =  .58 )  was  found  between  maternal  behavior  and  duration  of  men- 
strual flow."13 

13  David  Levy,  "Psychosomatic  Studies  of  Some  Aspects  of  Nfaternal  Behavior," 
Psychosomatic  Medicine,  April,  1942,  p.  225. 
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Benedek  explored  die  relationship  between  hormonal  level,  based  on 
vaginal  smear  tests,  and  psychoanalytic  material,  as  judged  by  inde- 
pendent analysts,  and  discovered  cyclic  alterations  not  only  in  sexual 
receptivity  but  also  in  feelings  of  maternity  or  motherhood.  The  maternal 
feelings  were  found  to  coincide  with  the  production  of  the  hormone 
progestin,  which  is  secreted  during  the  postovulative  phase  of  the 
ovarian  cycle.  The  author  reports  that  "these  propensities  of  female 
psychology  are  repeated  in  cyclic  intervals,  in  correspondence  with  the 
specifically  female  gonad  hormone,  progestin.  .  .  .  On  the  basis  of  such 
observations  we  assume  that  the  emotional  manifestations  .  .  .  represent 
the  psychodynamic  correlates  of  the  biological  need  for  motherhood."14 

Newton,  in  a  statistical  study  based  on  personal  interviews  with  123 
mothers  of  newborn  babies,  found  a  definite  behavioral  relationship 
among  such  phenomena  as  menstruation,  pregnancy,  childbirth,  sexual 
feelings,  breast  feeding,  and  care  of  baby.  In  the  latter  area,  it  is 
reported  that  "women  who  disliked  looking  after  their  babies  were  also 
more  likely  to  have  negative  feelings  about  other  aspects  of  their  bio- 
logical role  and  to  be  physically  less  efficient  and  less  productive  females. 
Women  who  liked  caring  for  their  babies  were  more  apt  to  have  positive 
feelings  about  menstruation  and  childbirth  and  other  aspects  of  their 
biological  role.  They  were  also  more  likely  to  have  copious  menstrual 
flows,  more  children,  and  to  present  no  obstetrical  problems."  Newton 
adds  that  "other  research  also  indicates  that  motherly  behavior  is 
related  to  menstrual  flow,  breast  feeding,  hormonal  changes,  and  some 
other  physical  and  social  factors."15 

Whether  further  experimentation  in  this  area  will  verify  the  above 
findings  must  remain  an  open  question.  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  cultural  factors  have  a  great  influence  on  maternal  behavior. 
Whether  —  or  how  much  —  this  behavior  is  also  influenced  by  hormonal 
or  other  innate  forces  can  be  determined  only  by  subsequent  research. 


Laboratory  Experimentation  with  Animals 


It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  role  of  modern  research 
is  expanding  rapidly.   Whereas  thus  far  we  have  dealt  largely  with  the 

14  Tlierese  Benedek,  Psychosexual  Functions  in  Women,  New  York,  The  Ronald  Press 
Company,  1952,  p.  340. 

15  Niles  Newton,  Maternal  Emotions,  New  York,  Harper-Hoeber,  1955,  pp.  70-71. 
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sexual  and  familial  practices  of  animals  in  their  native  haunts,  more  and 
more  of  the  work  with  animals  is  being  carried  out  in  the  experimental 
laboratory.  Experimentation  with  animals  under  highly  artificial  condi- 
tions, of  course,  cannot  take  the  place  of  valid  observations  made  in  the 
wild  state,  and  researchers  are  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laboratory  situation  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
observation  of  certain  phenomena  which  would  be  all  but  impossible  to 
ascertain  under  natural  conditions.  Laboratory  work,  therefore,  should 
be  thought  of  as  a  complementary  rather  than  as  a  substitute  form  of 
observation. 

Hundreds  of  experiments  have  now  been  performed,  and  while 
space  precludes  even  a  brief  description  of  them,  one  area  has  special 
relevance  in  the  present  context  and  will  be  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.  The  area  referred  to,  very  briefly,  deals  with  the  physi- 
ological basis  of  sexual  arousal  for  male  and  female  mammals.  The  best 
known  contributor  in  this  field  is  Frank  A.  Beach  of  Yale  University,  who 
not  only  has  pioneered  in  the  actual  experiments,  but  who  has  also  —  in 
his  monograph,  "Evolutionary  Changes  in  the  Physiological  Control  of 
Mating  Behavior  in  Mammals"  —  provided  us  with  an  extensive  de- 
scriptive summary  of  the  experimental  work  that  has  been  done  in  this 
area.  Material  in  the  present  section  has,  in  the  main,  been  derived  from 
the  aforementioned  monograph.16 

Hormonal  Sources  of  Sex  Arousal.  In  the  female  mammal, 
the  hormonal  basis  of  sexual  receptivity  has  been  rather  clearly  demon- 
strated. The  female  animal  will  not  mate  until  puberty,  at  which  time 
the  ovaries  become  functional;  that  is,  they  secrete  hormones  winch  in 
turn  produce  the  rutting  or  oestrous  condition.  When  immature  females 
are  injected  with  ovarian  hormones  the  animals  will  manifest  all  the 
symptoms  of  oestrum  which  normally  occur  only  in  adult  females.  Along 
the  same  lines,  when  ovariectomy  (surgical  removal  of  the  ovaries,  also 
referred  to  as  spaying)  is  performed  on  adult  females,  all  rutting  and 
mating  behavior  is  abolished  "promptly  and  permanently."  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  re-establish  mating  behavior  in  spayed  female  mammals 
through  the  subsequent  injection  of  ovarian  hormones. 

At  the  primate  level,  certain  exceptions  appear  in  the  foregoing 
pattern.  Some  female  monkeys  and  apes  have  occasionally  been  observed 

16  Frank  A.  Beach,  "Evolutionary  Changes  in  the  Physiological  Control  of  Mating 
Behavior  in  Mammals,"  Psychological  Review,  November,  1947,  pp.  297-315. 
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to  engage  in  coital  activity  prior  to  puberty,  and,  of  course,  such  activity 
is  by  no  means  unknown  among  prepuberal  human  females.  While 
surgical  experimentation  on  primates,  in  this  connection,  is  much  less 
extensive  than  on  sub-primate  species,  ovariectomy  performed  on  female 
monkeys  and  apes  also  apparently  brings  about  a  cessation  of  sexual 
receptivity.  Exceptions  occasionally  appear  among  certain  anthropoids, 
where  once  in  a  great  while  a  spayed  female  will  permit  a  male  to 
copulate.  Again,  in  both  monkeys  and  apes,  ovariectomized  females  can 
be  sexually  restored  by  the  injection  of  ovarian  hormones. 

At  the  human  level,  reports  concerning  the  subsequent  sex  desire  of 
ovariectomized  women  (and  of  women  who  have  passed  their  meno- 
pause) are  inconsistent.  Some  women  report  complete  loss  of  sex  desire, 
while  many  report  no  discernible  change  in  this  regard.  Some  even 
report  an  increase  in  desire,  possibly  because  the  fear  of  pregnancy 
has  been  removed.  Apparently  there  is  much  individual  variation  in  the 
effects  of  oviarectomy  and  menopause.  It  is  nevertheless  clear  that,  in 
the  human  female,  sexual  response  is  not  so  rigidly  controlled  by  hor- 
monal factors  as  it  is  in  the  lower  animals.  It  would  follow,  then,  that 
for  many  women  neither  ovariectomy  nor  menopause  would  bring  about 
a  necessary  cessation  of  sex  desire. 

Observations  and  experiments  on  a  variety  of  mammalian  species 
indicate  that  hormonal  factors  play  a  much  less  important  role  in  the 
sexual  behavior  of  the  male.  Male  mammals  will  occasionally  exhibit 
incomplete  coital  responses  prior  to  puberty.  Such  behavior  is  fairly 
common  in  immature  male  monkeys  and  apes,  while  at  the  human  level 
the  coital  responses  of  prepuberal  males  differ  from  those  of  adult  males 
only  in  the  absence  of  seminal  ejaculation.  The  effects  of  gonadectomy 
are  much  less  marked  in  male  mammals  than  in  the  female  of  the  species. 
Even  though  castrated  male  animals  generally  show  a  decline  in  sexual 
interest,  the  decline  is  rather  gradual,  many  males  continuing  to  respond 
sexually  for  a  period  of  months  or  even  years;  in  fact,  after  the  ejaculatory 
capacity  has  been  lost,  most  male  animals  continue  indefinitely  to  display 
incomplete  mating  responses.  As  might  be  expected,  when  castrated 
male  mammals  are  injected  with  testicular  hormones  the  normal 
ejaculatory  response  returns. 

Although  Beach  has  reported  relatively  few  cases  of  gonadectomy 
among  the  primates,  the  evidence  suggests  that  male  monkeys  and  apes 
may  be  even  less  affected  by  castration  than  are  the  males  of  most  sub- 
primate  species.    This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  behavior  of 
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human  male  castrates.  It  is  true  that  prepuberal  castration  limits  the 
subsequent  coital  reactions:  erection  becomes  infrequent  and  ejaculation 
is  apparently  lacking.  But  despite  the  wide  range  of  human  differences, 
it  is  known  that  the  sex  drive  of  some  postpuberal  male  castrates  con- 
tinues for  many  decades,  even  to  the  extent  of  achieving  ejaculation  and 
orgasm. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  types  of  evidence,  it  seems  safe  to 
make  two  generalizations:  (1)  throughout  the  mammalian  kingdom, 
hormonal  factors  have  a  significantly  greater  effect  on  female  than  on 
male  sex  behavior;  and  (2)  the  hormonal  influence  on  sex  behavior 
decreases  as  we  ascend  the  phylogenetic  ladder. 

Sensory  Sources  of  Sex  Arousal.  Female  mammals  whose 
sensory  receptors  have  been  removed  continue  to  show  adequate  sexual 
receptivity.  Experiments  based  on  a  variety  of  species  indicate  that 
even  when  the  end  organs  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  —  in  combination 
—  have  been  removed,  the  female  will  still  receive  the  male  during  rut. 
Removal  of  the  complete  cerebral  cortex  (that  area  of  the  brain  which 
controls  much  of  the  sensory  and  motor  apparatus)  similarly  fails  to 
halt  female  mating  responses;  in  fact,  Beach  cites  evidence  which  sug- 
gests that  removal  of  the  neocortex  may  increase  female  sexual  re- 
ceptivity. 

Male  mammals  evidence  an  entirely  different  picture  insofar  as  the 
importance  of  the  sense  organs  are  concerned.  Experimental  evidence 
shows  clearly  that  when  the  end  organs  of  sense  are  removed  the  male 
animal  loses  all  interest  in  sex.  While  the  removal  of  any  one  sensory 
receptor  will  not  bring  about  complete  cessation  of  the  sex  drive,  it 
appears  that  at  least  in  inexperienced  male  mammals  the  likelihood  of 
genital  union  is  reduced.  When  the  sensory  receptors  are  removed 
in  combination  there  is  no  doubt  regarding  the  inhibitory  effects  on  sex 
behavior.  Beach  states  that  "when  three  modalities  are  eliminated  (e.g., 
vision,  smell,  and  cutaneous  sensation  in  the  snout,  vibrissae  and  lips) 
sexual  activity  disappears."17  It  is  also  apparent  that  sex  drive  in  the 
male  mammal  can  be  reduced  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  that  when  75  per  cent  of  that  sensory  area  is  removed,  "coital 
reactions  are  totally  eliminated."  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
female  mammal,  complete  removal  of  the  cerebral  cortex  had  no  adverse 
effect  on  sexual  receptivity. 
17  ibid.,  p.  304. 
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Mammalian  behavioral  differences  which  are  non-surgical  in  origin 
also  reflect  the  contrasting  male-female  sensory  roles.  In  a  variety  of 
species  sexual  arousal  in  the  male  tends  to  be  depressed  by  a  strange 
environment,  while  the  female  is  not  similarly  affected.  Beach  reports 
that  male  animals  which  are  placed  in  a  new  cage  will  not  attempt  to 
copulate  until  they  have  explored  the  surroundings  and  "may  not  copu- 
late until  they  have  been  in  the  cage  for  a  considerable  period.  Estrous 
females,  in  contrast,  respond  to  the  male  almost  as  readily  in  new  sur- 
roundings as  in  their  own  living  cages."18 

At  the  human  level,  it  is  apparent  also  that  the  sensory  apparatus 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  sexual  proclivities  of  the  male,  while  for  the 
female  there  is  no  parallel  sensory  pattern.  It  is  commonplace  for  the 
human  male  to  be  sexually  aroused  by  the  sight  of  nude  bodies,  erotic 
art  poses,  pornography,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  by  discussions  and 
thoughts  of  sex,  while  for  the  average  girl  or  woman  sexual  arousal  of 
this  kind  would  clearly  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  basic 
mammalian  male-female  contrast  in  sensory  arousal  apparently  explains 
why,  in  general,  it  is  the  human  male  —  and  not  the  female  —  who  has 
easy  access  to  the  world  of  sexual  fantasy. 


The  Human  Animal:  Mammalian  Similarities 
and  Cultural  Influences 


Having  discussed  a  number  of  the  more  significant  animal  mating 
patterns,  it  is  time,  perhaps,  to  attempt  a  brief  analogical  summing  up. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  quite  clear  that  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the 
sexual  impulse  represents  a  persistent  and  potent  force,  and  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  man,  being  an  animal,  is  also  subject  to  much  the 
same  sexual  imperatives.  It  is  true  that  to  a  large  degree  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  divorcing  sex  from  its  purely  procreative  function,  but  it  is 
just  as  true  that  throughout  all  history  and  in  all  societies  the  human  sex 
drive  has  been  one  of  the  most  basic  and  powerful  of  man's  biological 
forces. 

It  is  also  quite  obvious  that  throughout  the  animal  world  there  are 
sharp  differences  in  the  sexual  behavior  of  males  and  females.  There  are 
is  Ibid.,  p.  308. 
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also  clear-cut  differences  in  the  sexual  responses  of  human  males  and 
females.  Because  of  the  press  of  cultural  forces,  however,  there  is  room 
for  debate  regarding  the  extent  to  which  such  differences  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  innate  mammalian  factors.  It  is  worthwhile,  in  this  respect,  to 
list  some  of  the  more  significant  parallelisms. 

Among  both  the  lower  animals  and  humans,  courtship  is  a  normal 
prelude  to  coital  and  mating  activity,  and  in  both  instances  it  is  the 
male  who  generally  does  the  courting.  The  female  is  by  no  means  the 
unwilling  partner,  but  at  the  same  time  hers  is  a  passive  role.  Among 
some  animal  species  there  are  exceptions,  to  be  sure,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  anthropologists  report  that  in  a  few  human  societies  it  is  the 
female  who  purportedly  takes  the  initiative.  In  general,  however,  both 
animal  and  human  male  are  apparently  more  interested  in  sex,  per  se, 
than  is  the  female  of  the  species.  Among  the  lower  animals  the  female 
will  receive  the  male  only  during  oestrum,  whereas  the  male  either  has 
an  extended  rutting  period  or,  as  in  many  species,  is  sexually  ready  at 
all  times.  At  the  human  level,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  male  is  sexually 
responsive  throughout  the  year,  whereas  the  female  is  likely  to  be  more 
receptive  at  certain  periods  of  the  menstrual  cycle  than  at  others. 

In  the  lower  mammalian  orders,  male  sexual  aggressiveness  seems  to 
be  tied  up  with  a  dominance  factor,  both  forces  apparently  stemming 
from  hormonal  sources.  The  combination  of  sexual  aggressiveness  and 
dominance  tends  to  make  the  mammalian  male  a  possessive  and  "jealous" 
figure.  He  shows  no  inclination  to  share  females,  and  if  necessary  he  will 
fight  to  the  death  in  order  to  establish  his  sexual  rights.  The  female 
mammal,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  exhibits  neither  dominance  nor 
possessiveness;  when  she  is  in  heat  she  will  mate  readily  with  any  avail- 
able male.  At  the  human  level,  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  man  is  a 
jealous  being,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  he  shows  little  inclination  to  share 
his  women.  It  is  interestipg  that  while  there  have  been  innumerable 
societies  in  which  men  have  taken  plural  wives,  there  have  been  rela- 
tively few  cultures  where  women  have  had  plural  husbands.  Even  such 
a  pronounced  cultural  determinist  as  the  late  Ralph  Linton  felt  obliged 
to  remark  that  "it  seems  probable  that  the  widespread  occurrence  of 
polygyny  derives  more  from  the  general  primate  tendency  for  males  to 
collect  females  than  from  anything  else.  The  other  factors  involved  are 
only  contributory  causes."10 

19  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  New  York,  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1936,  p.  184. 
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At  the  same  time,  wife-sharing  as  a  cultural  practice  has  not  been 
entirely  unknown.  Moreover,  in  many  societies,  including  our  own, 
matrimonial  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  wife  is  an  everyday  occurrence. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  the  human  level  the  mammalian  pattern  of 
male-possessiveness /female-impartiality  has  been  greatly  modified  by 
cultural  influences. 

In  the  purely  sexual  realm,  other  mammalian  parallelisms  appeal*.  In 
both  animal  and  human  male,  sexual  arousal  is  more  likely  to  hinge  on 
sensory  perception  than  is  the  case  with  the  female.  At  both  levels,  ani- 
mal and  human,  the  male  is  prone  to  copulate  until  ejaculation  is 
achieved.  Female  animals  apparently  are  not  capable  of  achieving 
orgastic  response,  and  at  the  human  level  the  incidence  of  orgasm  is 
considerably  lower  among  females  than  among  males.  In  general,  non- 
response  or  frigidity  is  more  characteristic  of  the  female  of  the  species. 
Conversely,  when  heterosexual  outlets  are  not  available  —  and  some- 
times even  when  they  are  —  both  animal  and  human  male  are  more 
likely  to  indulge  in  masturbatory  and  homosexual  activity  than  is  the 
female  animal. 

Among  both  animals  and  humans  there  is  a  great  deal  of  individual 
variation  in  sexual  indulgence,  and  at  both  levels  it  is  the  female  rather 
than  the  male  who  more  often  "controls"  the  sexual  situation;  that  is, 
it  is  the  female  who  more  often  determines  whether  or  not  coitus  occurs. 
At  the  human  level,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  influence  of  cultural 
forces  on  many  of  the  foregoing  behavioral  differences  between  the  sexes. 
At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  an  underlying  series  of  biological 
analogies  should  not  be  overlooked.  As  Burton  puts  it,  apropos  of 
phylogenetic  comparisons,  "if  man  has  devised  all  these  things  for 
himself  independently  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  living 
world  for  a  thousand  million  years  or  more,  then  the  coincidence  is  most 
remarkable."20 

Among  the  lower  animals  it  is  the  mother  who  is  the  guardian  of  the 
young,  and  among  Homo  sapiens  the  term  "mother  love"  has  more 
literal  meaning  than  the  phrase  "father  love."  Clearly,  however,  in  this 
case  cultural  factors  have  come  to  assume  a  most  important  role.  Not 
only  do  most  fathers  love  their  children,  but  child-rearing  practices 
themselves  show  a  good  deal  of  variation  among  certain  groups  and 
certain  societies.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  it  is  probably  unwise  to 

20  Op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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overlook  the  role  of  biological  forces  in  human  sexual  and  familial 
practices,  it  is  equally  fallacious  to  assume  that  these  forces  comprise  the 
dominant  or  even  the  major  role  in  human  family-life  practices. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  "family  life"  in  the  animal  world  is 
almost  entirely  instinctive  in  nature.  Sex  responses,  mating  cues,  male 
competition,  infant  care,  and  the  like,  are  determined  largely  by  a 
sequence  of  "built  in"  developments.  Sentiments  and  emotions  and  other 
ties  that  are  involved  in  human  family  living  are  largely  nonexistent  in  the 
animal  world.  And  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  culture  which  influences  and 
regulates  the  patterns  of  marriage,  divorce,  the  derivation  of  family 
forms,  the  role  of  the  sexes,  the  status  and  rights  of  children,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  parenthood,  and  all  of  the  other  institutional  aspects  of  human 
marriage. 

As  a  member  of  the  mammalian  class,  man  has  certain  things  in 
common  with  other  members  of  the  class,  especially  in  the  crucial  area  of 
sexual  behavior  and  male-female  dimorphism,  and  a  realization  of  these 
mammalian  similarities  will  aid  in  an  understanding  of  the  human  family 
system.  But  an  awareness  of  man's  mammalian  origins  will  take  us  just 
so  far  in  any  analysis  of  large-scale  human  interaction.  A  more  complete 
understanding  calls  for  an  examination  of  the  historical,  legal,  religious, 
and  other  cultural  influences  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
crystallization  of  both  the  conceptual  and  the  operational  aspects  of  the 
family.  With  a  full  realization  of  the  importance  of  man's  mammalian 
heritage,  let  us  turn  in  the  following  chapters  to  a  description  and 
analysis  of  those  more  complex  and  subtle  aspects  of  family  organization 
which  are  designated  as  cultural. 
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Cross-Cultural  Patterns 


It  has  often  been  said  that  one  of  the  most  effective  aids 
to  an  understanding  of  one's  society  is  the  study  of  other 
societies.  This  is  certainly  true  in  the  area  of  the  family,  especially 
when  cultural  differences  and  cultural  uniformities  are  kept  in  balanced 
perspective.  There  have  been  some  excellent  anthropological  accounts  of 
cultural  uniformities,1  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  ethnological  writings 
depicting  cultural  variations  or  differences,2  but  it  often  happens  that  the 
two  approaches  are  not  given  equal  weight  within  the  same  work. 

In  the  topic  at  hand,  students  of  the  family  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  most  sexual  and  marital  practices  have  diversiform  inter- 
cultural  configurations.    Some  societies  permit  premarital  coitus,  while 

1  See,  for  example,  Clark  Wissler's  "The  Universal  Pattern,"  Chapter  5,  in  his  earlier 
Man  and  Culture,  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1923,  pp.  73-98;  and 
George  Murdock's  "The  Common  Denominator  of  Cultures,"  in  Ralph  Linton  (ed. ), 
The  Science  of  Man  in  the  World  Crisis,  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1945, 
pp.  123-125. 

2  While  cultural  variations  have  been  effectively  demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  intro- 
ductory sociology  and  anthropology  texts,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  presentations 
remains  that  of  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  New  York,  Appleton-Century  Co., 
1936 
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others  impose  severe  restrictions.  In  our  own  society  it  is  illegal  for  a 
man  to  have  more  than  one  wife  ( at  a  time ) ,  yet  in  a  number  of  cultures 
a  man  is  permitted  as  many  wives  as  he  can  support.  Homosexuality  is  a 
highly  condemned  form  of  sex  activity  in  our  society,  although  in  a 
number  of  primitive  groups  the  practice  is  condoned,  at  least  for  certain 
members.  Similarly,  child-rearing  patterns,  marital  interaction,  kinship 
structure,  and  other  elements  of  family  living  show  substantial  variation 
from  one  society  to  the  next. 

Along  with  these  cultural  variations  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
underlying  thread  of  cultural  uniformity.  For  instance,  there  are  any 
number  of  societal  variations  as  regards  betrothal  patterns,  hymen-break- 
ing ceremonies,  ritualistic  wedding  celebrations,  and  the  like.  But  these 
thematic  variations  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  practically  all  so- 
cieties ritualize  and  symbolize  marriage  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
participants  in  particular  and  upon  societal  members  in  general  the 
importance  of  the  institution  of  marriage.  Also,  though  premarital  and 
extramarital  taboos  may  vary  from  society  to  society,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  all  societies  regulate  sex  in  some  manner,  and  that  the 
most  effective  regulatory  institution,  in  this  respect,  is  the  family. 

No  matter  how  much  the  behavioristic  forms  may  vary  from  society 
to  society,  marital  and  familial  regulation  are  imperative  in  the  interest 
of  social  cohesion.  To  put  it  somewhat  differently,  all  groups  recognize 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of  society  do  not  always 
coincide,  and  nowhere  is  this  point  clearer  than  in  the  sexual  sphere.  As 
a  healthy  and  full-blooded  mammal,  the  human  male  at  times  may  be 
desirous  of  more  sex  gratification  than  that  normally  accorded  him. 
Obviously,  however,  to  permit  the  male  full  sex  gratification  whenever 
and  wherever  he  desires  it  would  not  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  larger 
group;  hence,  the  necessity  of  regulatory  imposition. 

The  Human  Relations  Area  Files.     The  life-style  of  primitive 

peoples  has  always  held  a  certain  fascination  for  Western  observers,  with 
the  result  that  the  literature  virtually  abounds  with  ethnographic  reports 
taken  from  the  four  coiners  of  the  earth;  indeed,  the  difficulty  has  been 
that  of  separating  the  reports  of  qualified  anthropologists  from  those  of 
"world  travelers,"  and  of  making  the  former  readily  available  to  social 
scientists.  The  Human  Relations  Area  Files,  Inc.  (HRAF)  was  estab- 
lished in  1949  for  this  very  purpose.    At  HRAF  headquarters  in  New 
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Haven,  Connecticut,  ethnographic  reports  are  received,  evaluated,  and 
reproduced,  with  copies  being  sent  to  the  sixteen  member-universities. 

The  new  HRAF  library  is  located  in  its  entirety  at  each  of  the  member 
institutions;  it  contains  maps,  line  drawings,  and  pictures  in  addition  to 
organized  files  of  textual  material.  Since  the  sixteen  constituent  universi- 
ties are  broadly  distributed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  including 
Hawaii,  an  HRAF  library  is  reasonably  close  to  any  American  scholar.  .  .  . 

As  the  Files  develop,  comparative  research  is  facilitated  and  can  be 
conducted  with  rapidity.  Hypotheses  concerning  human  behavior  and 
culture  can  be  exposed  to  a  sampling  of  the  cross-cultural  evidence  and 
checked  in  a  preliminary  way  prior  to  more  intensive  investigation  in  the 
field  or  in  the  laboratory.  Such  researches  as  these  round  out  the  basic 
function  of  HRAF.3 

HRAF  has  by  no  means  solved  all  of  the  problems  concerning  the 
reliability  and  validity  of  collected  material,  and  much  work  along  these 
lines  remains  to  be  done.  Nevertheless,  a  start  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  HRAF  will  continue  to  develop.  Cross-cultural  findings 
reported  in  the  present  chapter,  incidentally,  may  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  kinds  of  information  contained  in  HRAF. 


The  Forms  of  Marriage 


Theoretically,  men  and  women  can  live  in  the  following  kinds  of 
relationships: 

Promiscuity  —  no  marriage;  unrestricted  sexual  relations 
Group  Marriage  —  marriage  of  several  women  to  several  men 
pi  (  Polyandry  —  marriage  of  one  woman  to  several  men 

/  Polygyny  —  marriage  of  one  man  to  several  women 
Monogamy  —  marriage  of  one  man  to  one  woman 

In  reality,  only  two  of  the  above  forms  —  polygyny  and  monogamy  — 
have  been  known  to  exist  with  any  great  frequency.  There  are  logical 
reasons  for  the  rarity  of  the  others,  and  it  might  be  well  to  examine  all 

3  Function  and  Scope  of  the  Human  Relations  Area  Files,  Inc.,  421  Humphrey  St., 
New  Haven,  pp.  2-4. 
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of  the  forms  to  see  whether  the  ratio  of  cultural  variations  to  cultural 
uniformities  suggests  any  principles  of  marital  organization. 

Promiscuity.  Although  the  term  is  often  applied  to  casual  or 
indiscriminate  premarital  sex  affairs,  promiscuity  literally  refers  to  un- 
bridled sexual  interaction,  or  "sex  without  rules."  In  a  promiscuous 
society,  every  male  would  be  eligible  to  mate  with  every  female,  with 
blood  ties  no  barrier.  Although  such  a  situation  is  found  among  most 
animal  species,  it  simply  does  not  exist  at  the  human  level,  all  cultures 
having  strong  rules  governing  sexual  pairings.  Most  of  these  rules  are 
based  on  age  and  blood  relationships,  although  some  preliterate  groups 
have  elaborate  intra-clan  prohibitions. 

Actually,  promiscuity  is  incompatible  with  any  known  type  of  human 
social  organization.  One  of  the  reasons  has  to  do  with  the  vulnerability 
of  women.  Physically,  the  human  male  is  easily  superior  to  the  human 
female.  And  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  without  an  oestrous  cycle  —  which 
serves  as  a  sexually  restrictive  factor  among  the  lower  animals  —  a  system 
of  promiscuity  might  well  prove  to  be  inhumane.  And  whereas  theoret- 
ically the  male  might  achieve  sexual  gratification  whenever  and  with 
whomever  he  wished,  in  practice  there  would  be  other  males  to  contend 
with.  When  one  considers  the  amount  of  sexual  jealousy  and  male 
wrangling  that  occurs  even  in  a  monogamous  society,  the  impracticality 
of  a  promiscuous  system  becomes  all  the  more  obvious. 

Under  systematized  promiscuity,  furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  an  effective  child-rearing  program  could  be  maintained.  Lacking 
both  family  life  and  protective  environment,  children  would  probably 
have  to  fend  for  themselves  at  an  early  age.  And  in  addition  to  fighting 
off  predatory  attacks  by  wild  animals,  children  would  be  vulnerable  to 
sexual  advances  from  adults  of  their  own  species. 

Under  a  system  of  promiscuity,  it  is  easy  to  visualize  group  bedlam, 
if  indeed  mankind  could  survive  at  all.  It  is  marriage  which  is  the  basic 
social  instrument  of  man's  survival.  The  human  species  can  withstand  an 
almost  infinite  amount  of  hostility  and  fighting  —  from  inter-family  feuds 
and  tribal  clashes  to  modern  warfare  —  but  for  survival  there  must  be 
accommodation  between  the  sexes.  The  accommodative  relationship 
must  be  enduring  enough  to  provide  protection,  care,  and  reasonable 
security  for  the  offspring.  Although  the  forms  of  marriage  may  vary 
somewhat,  evidence  from  small  preliterate  groups,  as  well  as  from  our 
own   complex   technological   society   indicates    that   the    institution    of 
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marriage  and  the  establishment  of  an  integrative  family  system  are 
imperative  to  man's  very  existence. 

Group  Marriage.  Anthropologists  have  not  always  agreed  on 
whether  group  marriage  has  ever  existed  as  a  cultural  norm.4  It  would 
probably  be  more  realistic  to  think  of  this  form  of  marriage  as  a 
theoretical  construct  than  as  an  institutionalized  form  of  matrimony.  Even 
in  the  rare  instances  where  group  marriage  has  been  reported  —  as 
among  the  Toda  of  India,  the  Marquesans  of  Polynesia,  the  Chukchee 
of  Siberia,  and  the  Kaingang  of  Brazil  —  it  has  appeared  as  an  atypical 
pattern  or  as  an  expediency  stemming  from  local  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Toda  at  one  time  practiced  female  infanticide,  which  made 
for  an  excess  of  males.  As  a  result,  polyandry  came  to  be  an  accepted 
form  of  marriage.  When  the  British  discouraged  infanticide,  the  sex 
ratio  fell  sharply,  and  occasionally  a  group  of  brothers  would  add  plural 
wives  to  the  one  they  already  shared. 

The  practice  of  wife  exchange  is  reported  to  have  existed  among  the 
Comanche  Indians,  and  wife-lending  is  allegedly  still  practiced  among 
certain  Eskimo  tribes.  This  practice,  however,  should  not  be  thought  of 
in  the  same  light  as  group  marriage,  for  in  all  instances  a  specific 
husband-wife  pair  constitutes  the  socially  recognized  and  enduring 
relationship.  Among  the  Eskimos,  wife-lending  apparently  provides  a 
culturally  accepted  means  of  sexual  gratification  for  husbands  making 
long  treks  to  distant  camps,  although  it  is  little  wonder  that  white  visitors 
are  shocked  when  they  are  offered  examples  of  Eskimo  generosity. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  make  it  clear  why,  in  practice,  group 
marriage  is  virtually  nonexistent.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  no  advantages 
over  the  other  marital  forms.  Even  the  presumed  male  desire  for  sexual 
variety  can  more  effectively  be  fulfilled  under  a  system  of  polygyny. 
In  the  second  place,  to  the  extent  that  human  males  are  desirous  of  the 
exclusive  possession  of  their  females,  group  marriage  would  seem  to  go 
against  the  grain.  Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  group  marriage,  on  a 
large  scale,  could  be  functionally  systematized.  How  enforceable  would 
the  incest  taboo  be  in  group  families  with  dozens  of  children  of  unknown 
paternity?    How  would   inheritance,   property  rights,   and   lineage   be 

4  Although  earlier  anthropologists  —  Frazer,  Morgan,  Rivers,  Briffault,  and  others  — 
wrote  extensively  about  group  marriage,  Murdock  states  that  "there  is  no  evidence 
that  group  marriage  anywhere  exists,  or  ever  existed,  as  the  prevailing  type  of  marital 
union."  (George  Murdock,  Social  Structure,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1949,  pp.  24-25.) 
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handled?  While  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  promiscuity  and 
group  marriage,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  form  apparently  are  not 
great  enough  to  warrant  societal  adoption  —  especially  since  more 
practicable  forms  of  marriage  are  always  available. 

Polyandry.  There  is  no  question  but  that  polyandry  has 
existed  as  an  institutionalized  form  of  marriage.  It  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly rare.  In  the  Murdock  survey  of  250  societies,5  and  in  the  later 
study  by  Ford  and  Beach  of  185  societies6  —  both  projects,  in  the  main, 
being  based  on  data  from  HRAF  —  only  two  were  found  to  be  poly- 
androus:  the  Toda  and  the  Marquesans.  Murdock  remarks  that  "the 
polyandrous  family  occurs  so  rarely  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ethnological  curiosity."7 

Anthropological  reports  indicate  that  polyandry  is  often  associated 
with  hard  living  conditions.  Where  nature  is  niggardly,  some  societies, 
such  as  the  Toda,  have  found  it  expedient  to  resort  to  female  infanticide 
as  a  method  of  limiting  the  population.  Polyandry,  in  this  instance, 
would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  a  wife  for  the  excess  males, 
and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  subsistence  level  by  providing  several 
breadwinners  instead  of  only  one. 

Aside  from  the  economic  factor,  it  is  hard  to  discern  any  benefits 
inherent  in  polyandry  as  a  form  of  marriage.  Again,  it  runs  counter  to 
the  presumed  male  desire  for  exclusive  access  to  the  female.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  polyandrous  matings  the  plural  husbands  are  often  brothers, 
thus  minimizing  potential  jealousy  and  friction.  In  societies  where  there 
is  no  shortage  of  females,  of  course,  systematized  polyandry  would  leave 
many  women  without  husbands,  and  since  nearly  all  societies  show  a 
shortage  of  males  rather  than  females,  polyandry  would  appear  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  both  the  individual  and  the  larger 
group. 

Polygyny.  If  preliterate  and  civilized  societies  are  equated, 
the  majority  of  cultures  are  found  to  permit  polygyny.  At  the  same  time, 
most  marriages  are  monogamous,  even  in  societies  which  permit  plural 
wives.   This  follows,  of  course,  since  the  number  of  females  in  a  given 

5  Ibid.,  p.  25.  See  also  Marvin  K.  Opler,  "Woman's  Social  Status  and  the  Forms  of 
Marriage,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  September,  1943,  pp.  130-146. 

6  Clellan  Ford  and  Frank  Beach,  Patterns  of  Sexual  Behavior,  New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1951,  p.  109. 

7  Social  Structure,  p.  25. 
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population  is  generally  only  slightly  greater  than  the  number  of  males, 
so  that,  roughly  speaking,  for  every  man  who  has  two  wives  another  is 
consigned  to  bachelorhood.  Practically  speaking,  moreover,  polygyny  is 
an  expensive  proposition.  Whether  or  not  it  is  culturally  acceptable, 
most  men  cannot  afford  to  support  more  than  one  woman;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  many  groups  plural  wives  often  serve  as  visible  symbols  of 
prestige  for  the  husband. 

Although  in  some  polygynous  systems  husbands  are  more  or  less  free 
to  choose  additional  wives,  many  societies  restrict  the  choice  to  the 
first  wife's  sisters,  a  custom  known  as  the  sororate.  In  some  cultures, 
polygyny  is  actually  required,  in  the  sense  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  marry 
the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother,  a  practice  called  the  levirate.  Both 
the  sororate  and  the  levirate  are  fairly  widespread  among  polygynous 
societies. 

It  can  be  argued,  with  logic,  that  the  polygynous  form  of  marriage 
has  certain  advantages.  From  a  societal  view,  polygyny  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  caring  for  an  excess  of  women;  or,  to  state 
it  differently,  of  compensating  for  a  shortage  of  men.  From  an  individual 
perspective,  polygyny  is  the  form  of  marriage  which  best  satisfies  the 
apparent  tendency  of  many  males  to  have  exclusive  access  to  a  variety 
of  females.  Also,  from  the  standpoint  of  eugenics,  a  polygynous  system 
would  permit  superior  males  to  contribute  to  a  larger  share  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  disadvantages  inherent  in 
polygyny.  While  an  excess  of  single  females  can  be  reduced  under  such 
a  system,  in  most  societies  there  is  no  serious  shortage  of  men,  especially 
at  the  marrying  ages,  which  means  that  in  practice,  polygyny  often 
operates  so  as  to  permit  physically  or  economically  powerful  males  to 
acquire  plural  wives  at  the  expense  of  their  less  fortunate  fellows. 
Murdock  also  makes  the  interesting  observation  that  "even  in  strongly 
polygynous  societies  it  is  principally  the  men  who  have  reached  a 
relatively  ripe  age  that  are  found  to  have  several  wives,  the  majority  of 
males  having  to  content  themselves  with  one  wife  or  none.  Polygyny 
may  be  the  ideal,  and  it  may  even  be  attainable  for  most  men,  but  they 
must  ordinarily  wait  for  years  before  they  can  expect  to  purchase  or 
inherit  a  second  wife."8 

Furthermore,  even  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  females,  this  condition 
may  change.  The  sex  ratio  in  a  given  society  is  rarely  a  constant,  and  to 
s  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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base  the  form  of  marriage  on  a  temporary  expedient  is  hardly  consonant 
with  the  goal  of  an  enduring  institutional  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  not  been  proved  that  a  consistent  relationship  exists  between  a 
societal  sex  ratio  and  the  existing  form  of  marriage.  Since  numerous 
societies  with  a  reasonably  balanced  ratio  permit  polygyny,  it  is  possible 
that  in  some  instances  long-term  changes  in  the  male-female  balance 
have  operated  to  make  the  polygynous  form  more  or  less  obsolete. 

Another  disadvantage  in  polygyny  is  that  the  male  desire  to  collect 
females  —  assuming  that  such  is  indeed  the  case  —  can  be  satisfied,  by 
definition,  only  at  the  expense  of  the  female.  Although  sexual  gratifica- 
tion may  be  less  important  for  women  than  for  men,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  an  emotionally  satisfying  sex  life  can  be  achieved  by  plural  wives. 
And  while  bickerings  and  jealousies  among  such  wives  are  by  no  means 
inevitable,  they  apparently  occur  with  some  frequency  in  many  polygy- 
nous systems. 

There  are  other  possible  drawbacks  to  polygyny,  including  housing 
problems,  child-rearing  issues,  conflicts  over  property,  and  —  in  civilized 
societies,  at  least — an  all-around  social  unwieldiness.  What  is  good  for 
one  society  may  not  be  good  for  another,  however,  and  in  many 
preliterate  cultures  the  polygynous  form  of  marriage  has  worked 
remarkably  well. 

Monogamy.  The  only  form  of  marriage  accepted  by  all 
societies  is  monogamy.  Even  where  other  forms  are  permitted,  monog- 
amy is  the  most  common  form  of  marriage.  Although  each  society  thinks 
its  own  particular  form  of  marriage  is  the  most  desirable,  it  is  likely  that 
in  an  absolute  sense,  monogamy  has  more  to  recommend  it  than  any 
other  form.  Under  a  monogamous  system:  (a)  group  members  at  the 
normal  marrying  age  have  maximal  opportunity  to   procure   a  mate; 

(b)  relatively  few  members  are  "left  out"  of  marriage,  as  compared  to 
the  matrimonial  residue  inherent  in  polygynous  and  polyandrous  forms; 

(c)  an  effective  method  of  sexual  gratification  is  provided  for  both 
men  and  women;  (d)  intra-sex  jealousies  and  quarrels,  often  a  problem 
in  polygamous  forms  of  marriage,  are  held  to  a  minimum;  (e)  socio- 
legal  factors  involved  in  inheritance,  property  rights,  and  lineage  are 
relatively  easy  to  handle;  ( f )  emotional  needs  of  the  spouses  —  needs 
associated  with  primary-group  responses  —  are  more  effectively  fulfilled 
than  under   any   other  marital   form;   and    (g)    effective   child-rearing 
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procedures    can   be   maintained,    augmented    by    close    emotional    ties 
between  parents  and  children. 

While  certain  of  the  arguments  can  be  debated  pro  and  con,  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  the  earth's  inhabitants  use  the 
monogamous  form  of  marriage  would  seem  to  validate,  in  essence,  the 
above-listed  propositions. 


The  Evolution  of  Marriage 


With  the  popularization  of  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution,  and  with 
the  attempted  application  of  this  theory  to  social  institutions  by  writers 
like  Herbert  Spencer,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  students  of  the  family 
would  attempt  to  formulate  evolutionary  concepts.  Although  the  details 
varied  considerably,  such  early  anthropologists  of  the  evolutionary  school 
as  Bachofen,  McLennan,  and  Morgan  conceived  of  marriage  as  having 
"progressed"  in  some  logical  fashion.  Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  for  example, 
one  of  the  most  articulate  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  set  forth 
a  universal  sequence  of  marital  forms.  Since  monogamy  was  well  estab- 
lished in  civilized  society,  Morgan  reasoned  that  the  original  form  must 
have  been  promiscuity;  that  is,  the  opposite  of  exclusive  mating  (monog- 
amy) must  be  indiscriminate  mating,  or  promiscuity.  After  promiscuity 
came  polygamy,  which  involved  more  lasting  ties  between  the  sexes. 
Since  maternity  could  always  be  established,  in  contrast  to  paternity, 
Morgan  held  that  descent  was  originally  reckoned  through  the  mother 
(matrilineal) ,  rather  than  through  the  father  (patrilineal).  The  final 
development  was  monogamy,  with  descent  being  figured  through  both 
mother's  and  father's  side  (bilateral  descent).9 

For  all  its  ingenious  particulars,  Morgan's  evolutionary  theory  has 
only  limited  validity.  It  is  true  that  most  animal  species  are  promiscuous, 
and  that  Western  civilizations  practice  monogamy.  It  might  further  be 
true  that  if  all  societies  were  to  become  "civilized,"  polygamy  would 
tend  to  vanish.  But  with  regard  to  marital  forms  passing  through 
chronological  or  linear  stages,  anthropological  reports  indicate  that 
monogamy  is  found  among  some  very  backward  peoples  as  well  as  in 

9  Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1877. 
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civilized  societies.  In  fact,  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  absence  of 
promiscuity  and  the  presence  of  monogamy  among  widely  scattered 
primitive  groups  that  Westermarck,  another  early  authority,  maintained 
that  monogamy,  rather  than  promiscuity,  was  the  original  marital  form.10 
But  this  theory,  too,  is  of  questionable  validity.  As  Westermarck  main- 
tained, there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  man's  original  state  was 
promiscuity,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  believing 
that  the  first  of  the  marital  forms  was  monogamy. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  monogamy  and  polygamy 
have  existed  side  by  side,  the  respective  causal  factors  having  been  long 
since  lost  in  antiquity.  Perhaps,  rather  than  one  original  form  of  mar- 
riage, there  were  several,  with  roughly  simultaneous  origins.  In  any 
event,  the  question  is  seldom  raised  by  present-day  anthropologists,  and 
barring  the  advent  of  new  methodological  instruments,  the  search  for 
marital  origins  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  rewarding. 


Consanguine  Versus  Conjugal  Emphasis 


When  they  visualize  marriage,  most  college  students  think  of  a 
pattern  which  involves  falling  in  love  and  extensive  dating,  a  fairly 
elaborate  wedding  followed  by  a  reception,  a  honeymoon,  and  a  return 
to  the  new  home.  The  latter,  in  a  sense,  symbolizes  the  break  with 
parents,  for  there  is  a  reluctance  to  marry,  in  our  society,  unless  the 
couple  can  "go  it  on  their  own."  Families  formed  in  this  manner  —  on 
the  basis  of  individual  mate  selection  and  a  "go  it  on  their  own"  philos- 
ophy —  are  referred  to  as  conjugal  families.  Some  sociologists  use  the 
term  immediate  or  nuclear  family  in  characterizing  the  husband-wife- 
children  unit.*  In  any  case,  the  strongly  developed  conjugal  system  in 
our  society  has  led  most  of  us  to  think  of  "marriage"  and  the  "family"  as 
functionally  similar,  if  not  synonymous. 

Although  the  above  type  of  family  seems  natural  to  Americans,  many 
primitive  societies  have  traditionally  used  a  different  basis  for  family 

10  Edward  A.  Westermarck,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage,  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1902. 

*  It  follows  that  the  average  person  would,  during  his  lifetime,  belong  to  two  nuclear 
families:  a  family  of  orientation,  in  which  he  was  raised;  and  a  family  of  procreation, 
which  he  establishes  through  his  own  marriage. 
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organization  —  a  consanguine  relationship,  in  which  "marriage"  and  the 
"family"  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  In  a  consanguine  family 
system  the  stress  is  on  blood  relatives.  When  a  couple  marry,  their 
allegiance  is  to  their  original  families;  in  fact,  they  may  live  with  or 
near  the  husband's  or  wife's  family,  depending  upon  such  factors  as 
whether  descent  is  patrilineal  or  matrilineal.  Their  children  are  custom- 
arily integrated  into  the  larger  kinship  group,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  extended  family. 

Thinking  of  the  two  systems  as  being  extremes,  or  polar  types,  the 
following  pattern  emerges:  the  conjugal  family  system  emphasizes 
individual  mate  selection,  romantic  love,  sex  attraction,  independent 
residence,  strong  husband-wife  ties,  and  bilateral  descent;  in  the 
consanguine  family  system  the  stress  is  on  mate  selection  by  the  re- 
spective families  rather  than  by  the  individuals  concerned,  matrilocal  or 
patrilocal  residence,  unilateral  descent,  and  strong  blood  ties. 

The  foregoing  contrast  between  the  conjugal  and  consanguine 
family  systems  makes  it  appear  as  though  every  society  uses  either  one 
type  or  the  other.  In  practice,  all  groups  recognize  both  conjugal  and 
consanguine  relationships.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  probably  no  culture 
which  gives  equal  weight  to  both  spheres.  Just  as  our  own  society  has 
leaned  in  the  conjugal  direction,  other  societies  have  their  families  organ- 
ized primarily  along  consanguineal  lines.  Why  some  groups  favor  one 
type  rather  than  the  other  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  organiza- 
tional origins  necessarily  being  rather  hazy.*  There  are,  however,  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  both  types. 

The  conjugal  family,  structurally  speaking,  is  fragile,  since  divorce, 
desertion,  illness,  or  death  of  one  of  the  spouses  seriously  disrupts  the 
family,  with  the  likelihood  that  the  children  will  be  adversely  affected. 
Families  based  on  consanguine  relationships,  on  the  contrary,  can  with- 
stand a  variety  of  such  stresses  and  strains.  Death  and  divorce  have 
relatively  little  effect  on  a  large  kinship  group.  In  this  respect,  the 
consanguineal  family  is  better  equipped,  economically  and  psychologi- 
cally, to  take  care  of  the  aged  family  members,  a  problem  that  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  solved  in  our  own  society.    It  is  probably  true,  also, 

*  Nimkoff  and  Middleton,  after  analyzing  ethnographic  data,  report  that  a  rough 
relationship  exists  between  family  type  and  certain  economic  factors,  especially  the 
subsistence  pattern  and  amount  of  family  property.  M.  F.  Nimkoff  and  Russell 
Middleton,  "Types  of  Family  and  Types  of  Economy,"  paper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  December 
27,  1959. 
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that  family  adjustment  and  integration  are  easier  under  a  consanguine 
system,  conflicts  between  siblings  apparently  being  fewer  in  number 
than  those  between  spouses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consanguine  type  of  family  tends  to  give 
relatively  little  heed  to  the  sexual  and  romantic  inclinations  of  its 
younger  members,  a  policy  which  must  give  rise  to  numerous  frustra- 
tions. Consanguine  families  also  tend  to  grow  in  size,  and  while  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  that  large  families  satisfy  the  individual's  emotional 
needs  less  effectively  than  small  families,  one  wonders  exactly  what  kind 
of  "family  life"  there  is  when  the  numbers  reach  30,  40,  50,  or  more.11 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  property  rights  and  inheritance. 
Because  the  conjugal  family  is  of  relatively  short  duration,  there  is 
limited  time  in  which  to  acquire  property  and  material  wealth.  What- 
ever is  acquired,  moreover,  is  normally  divided  among  the  children  every 
generation.  The  consanguine  family,  however,  is  well  equipped  to 
acquire  material  wealth  and  to  "keep  it  in  the  family";  in  fact,  property 
and  other  holdings  tend  to  become  cumulative.  In  many  countries 
consanguineal  accumulation  of  wealth  and  power  has  been  associated 
with  privilege  and  titles  and  social  inequalities.  In  our  own  society, 
legal  enactments  such  as  the  inheritance  tax  are  designed  to  minimize 
the  disproportionate  material  advantages  accruing  to  the  children  of  the 
wealthy.  While  no  family  system  can  guarantee  that  all  children  will, 
socially  speaking,  start  from  scratch,  it  is  probable  that  the  stronger 
the  conjugal  emphasis  the  fewer  the  inequities  that  will  arise. 

On  an  absolute  scale,  the  conjugal  and  consanguine  family  systems 
cannot  be  compared  satisfactorily.  In  many  primitive  societies  the  latter 
system  is  the  predominant  one  and  works  quite  well.  The  kinship  group 
performs  protective  as  well  as  disciplinary  functions,  and  the  children 
contribute  economic  aid  at  an  early  age.  Where  societal  numbers  are 
small  and  the  people  are  in  rather  intimate  daily  contact,  the  well-being 
of  the  individual  ties  in  closely  with  that  of  the  group.  In  this  situation 
it  is  logical  that  the  kinship  group  should  exercise  extensive  control  over 
the  marital  patterns  of  the  young,  and  just  as  logical  that  the  younger 
members  should  evidence  little  resentment.  With  a  high  premium  placed 
on  conformity,  as  well  as  an  over-all  resistance  to  social  change,  pre- 

11  For  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  numbers  on  potential  group  relations,  see  William 
M.  Kephart's  "A  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Intragroup  Relations,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  May,  1950,  pp.  544-549. 
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literate  communities  could  be  expected  to  adopt  the  stable,  regulative, 
self-sustaining  and  self-perpetuating  consanguine  family  system. 

Following  the  rise  of  large,  urbanized,  rapidly-changing  societies, 
however,  with  the  stress  on  formal  rather  than  informal  control,  on 
education  rather  than  on  instruction,  it  is  understandable  that  the  im- 
portance and  power  of  the  consanguine  family  should  dwindle.  With  the 
premium  being  placed  on  mobility  instead  of  stability,  and  on  individual 
initiative  instead  of  group  conformity,  it  was  inevitable  that  kinship  ties 
would  be  loosened  and,  if  necessary,  cut.  Marital  choices  came  more 
and  more  to  be  matters  of  individual  preference,  and  it  became  custom- 
ary to  shift  allegiance  to  the  family  of  procreation.  In  the  eyes  of  young 
people,  marriage  came  to  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  "independence." 

And  so  it  is  today,  die  conjugal  type  of  family  organization  having 
become  generally  dominant  throughout  Western  civilization.  Despite  the 
apparent  stresses  and  strains  involved,  the  conjugal  family  system  seems  to 
be  the  one  most  compatible  with  modern  society.  If  the  trend  toward 
urbanism,  industrialism,  and  mobility  spreads  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  consanguine  type  of  family  organization  will 
tend  to  disappear  —  along  with  polygamy. 


The  Incest  Taboo 


Whether  families  are  organized  on  a  conjugal  or  a  consanguine 
basis,  all  societies  maintain  strict  prohibitions  against  sex  relations  and 
marriage  between  close  blood  relatives.  This  proscription,  known  as  the 
incest  taboo,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  universal  of  all  the  mores.  From 
time  to  time,  reports  have  appeared  in  the  anthropological  literature  to 
the  effect  that  sex  relations  between  close  blood  relatives  have  been 
permitted  or  authorized  in  certain  societies.  It  has  been  noted,  for 
instance,  that  among  the  Azande,  a  large  African  tribe,  the  highest  chiefs 
are  required  to  wed  their  own  daughters.  Ethnographic  reports  have 
also  indicated  that  at  one  time  brother-sister  marriages  were  permitted 
or  even  required  in  certain  royal  families,  as  among  the  Ptolemies  of 
ancient  Egypt,  the  Incas  of  Peru,  and  the  Hawaiian  nobility.  Technically, 
therefore,  incest  would  have  to  be  defined  as  sex  relations  or  marriage 
between  persons  who  are  considered  to  be  too  closely  related.   It  should 
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be  pointed  out,  nevertheless,  that  no  form  of  incestuous  relationship  has 
ever  been  approved  for  the  general  population.1*  In  the  above-mentioned 
societies,  in  which  father-daughter  and  brother-sister  relationships  are 
reported  to  have  occurred,  these  practices  were  sanctioned  merely  as  a 
means  of  perpetuating  the  royal  strain.  In  view  of  the  wide  range  of 
marital  and  sexual  customs  among  the  world's  peoples,  it  is  mildly 
surprising  that  no  reports  of  authorized  mother-son  marriages  have  ever 
been  confirmed. 

In  addition  to  its  universality,  the  incest  taboo  is  one  of  the  most 
rigidly  enforced  of  all  human  behavioral  proscriptions.  Over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  societies  have  utilized  all  available  controls  —  formal  and 
informal,  secular  and  sacred  —  to  insure  that  sex  and  blood  do  not  mix. 
So  effective  are  the  controls  that  most  people  are  repelled  by  the  very 
thought  of  an  incestuous  relationship;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  visualize 
a  functioning  society  in  which  sanctioned  incest  would  coexist  with  any 
type  of  family  organization.  In  view  of  the  pervasive  importance  of  the 
incest  taboo,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  how  or  why  the  interdiction 
arose. 

Some  of  the  earlier  scholars,  such  as  Hobhouse,  Lowie,  and  Wester- 
marck,  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  an  innate  or  instinctive  aversion 
to  sexual  relations  with  blood  relatives.  However,  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  belief.  No  such  taboo  exists  among  the  other  primates.  At  the 
human  level,  siblings  reared  apart  have  met  as  strangers,  fallen  in  love, 
and  married.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  does  there  seem  to  be  no 
innate  sexual  aversion  to  blood  relatives,  but  Freudian  psychology  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  innate  sexual  desire  for  the 
parent  of  the  opposite  sex.  This  assumption,  in  turn,  has  been  neither 
verified  nor  refuted  on  an  empirical  basis. 

Another  proposed  explanation  for  the  origin  of  the  incest  taboo 

*  So  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  the  anthropological  literature  contains  only 
one  documented  article  which  attempts  to  refute  this  generalization.  In  a  highly 
interesting  and  provocative  paper,  Slotkin  adduces  evidence  —  in  the  form  of  his- 
torical quotations  —  which  suggests  that  in  ancient  Iran  ( Persia )  sex  relations 
between  close  relatives  (brother-sister,  father-daughter,  mother-son)  were  permitted 
for  societij  at  large.  (J.  S.  Slotkin,  "On  a  Possible  Lack  of  Incest  Regulations  in  Old 
Iran,"  American  Anthropologist,  October-December,  1947,  pp.  612—615.) 

The  cited  quotations  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  sources  do  not  make  clear 
whether  the  lack  of  an  incest  taboo  referred  to  the  Iranian  nobility  only,  or  to  the 
general  population.  Later  quotations,  from  Christian  and  Iranian  writings,  do  indicate 
that  it  was  the  general  population  and  not  just  the  nobility  that  was  permitted  "next- 
of-kin"  marriages.  The  issue  has  by  no  means  been  settled.  It  is  raised  here  merely 
as  a  suggestion  that  the  final  word  on  the  incest  taboo  has  not  yet  been  written. 
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hypothesizes  that  close  association  in  the  same  household  tends  to  dis- 
courage sexual  attraction.  This  is  an  interesting  theory,  for  it  is  known 
that  the  males  of  many  animal  species  copulate  more  often  when  new 
females  are  introduced  into  the  cage.  Similarly,  Beach  and  Kagan  found 
that  male  rats  tended  to  mount  the  females  they  were  raised  with  less 
often  than  when  the  sexes  were  reared  apart.12 

Along  the  same  lines,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  many  husbands 
are  more  attracted,  sexually,  to  other  women  than  they  are  to  their  own 
wives.  On  the  other  hand,  most  married  couples  apparently  do  maintain 
a  satisfactory  sexual  relationship  over  the  years.  Moreover,  if  household 
familiarity  does  foster  sexual  indifference  or  repugnance,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  cases  of  incest  which  are  known  to  occur.  Incest  occurs  at 
least  sporadically  in  all  societies;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  probably  occurs 
more  often  than  most  people  realize.13  In  our  own  society,  at  least,  it  is 
customary  to  keep  such  cases  out  of  the  newspaper. 

Incidentally,  in  both  of  the  foregoing  attempts  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  prevalence  of  the  incest  taboo  —  the  "innate  aversion"  and 
the  "close  association"  theories  —  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  such 
powerful  regulations  would  be  required  for  a  more  or  less  self-enforcing 
restriction! 

Another  commonly  heard  explanation  of  the  incest  taboo  has  to  do 
with  the  alleged  "harm  of  inbreeding."  According  to  this  belief,  the 
marriage  of  close  relatives,  such  as  brother  and  sister,  is  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  that  any  children  born  would  be  defective.  In 
practice,  inbreeding  is  not  harmful  if  the  stock  is  sound  to  begin  with; 
in  fact,  close  inbreeding  of  genetically  chosen  stock  is  the  method 
animal  breeders  use  to  purify  a  strain.  If  the  stock  is  not  sound,  of 
course,  the  chances  of  defective  progeny  increase,  especially  if  both 
parents  carry  the  same  affliction.  At  the  human  level,  whether  or  not  a 
given  stock  is  "sound"  cannot  easily  be  determined.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  widely  condemned  form  of  behavior,  little  is  known  about 
human  inbreeding,  at  least  with  regard  to  specific  genetic  factors.  At 
present  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  identifying  "carriers";  that  is, 
individuals  who  carry  recessive  traits.  And  since  most  defective  genes 
are  recessive,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  identify  "sound  human  stock." 

12  Jerry  Kagan  and  Frank  Beach,  "Effects  of  Early  Experience  on  Mating  Behav.'or  in 
Male  Rats,"  Journal  of  Comparative  and  Physiological  Psychology,  June,  1953,  pp. 
204-208. 

13  S.  Kirson  Weinberg,  Incest  Behavior,  New  York,  Citadel  Press,  1955.  See  pp.  34- 
40. 
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In  any  event,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  incest  taboo  arose  on  the  basis  of 
the  inbreeding  experience  of  preliterate  societies  at  a  time  when  even  the 
mechanism  of  conception  was  not  always  known.  The  anthropological 
literature  contains  numerous  references  to  primitive  peoples  who  saw  no 
direct  connection  between  sexual  intercourse  and  the  birth  of  babies. 
Yet  among  these  same  peoples  the  incest  taboo  was  rigidly  enforced. 

Still  another  proposed  explanation  for  the  introduction  of  the  incest 
regulation  pertains  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  sexual  rivalry  and 
jealousy  within  the  family.  It  is  argued  that  if  incest  were  permitted, 
brother  would  compete  against  brother,  father  against  son,  in  an  attempt 
to  gain  sexual  rights  to  mother  and  daughter.  Also,  were  children  to  be 
born  as  a  result  of  these  incestuous  unions,  it  is  held  that  the  status  and 
role  operations  of  the  family  would  become  intolerable.  Kingsley  Davis 
makes  a  convincing  point  when  he  says  that  "the  incestuous  child  of  a 
father-daughter  union,  for  example,  would  be  a  brother  of  his  own 
mother;  i.e.,  the  son  of  his  own  sister;  a  stepson  of  his  own  grandmother; 
possibly  a  brother  of  his  own  uncle;  and  certainly  a  grandson  of  his  own 
father.  This  confusion  of  generations  would  be  contrary  to  the  authori- 
tarian relations  so  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  parental  duties."14 

While  sexual  jealousies  and  rivalries  would  doubtless  arise  under  an 
incestuous  system,  the  presence  of  a  centralized  authority  might  mean 
that  such  conflicts  would  be  less  likely  to  occur  than  under  the  widely 
accepted  polygamous  forms  of  marriage.  It  would  be  logical  to  expect, 
for  example,  that  there  would  be  less  sexual  contention  between  two 
brothers  or  between  the  father  and  sons  than  there  would  be  among 
three  unrelated  polyandrous  husbands.  As  for  the  disruption  of  the 
status  and  role  system,  the  difficulty  might  be  one  of  nomenclature  more 
than  anything  else;  in  fact,  authorized  incest  would  presumably 
strengthen  the  consanguine  family  system,  and  in  terms  of  population 
increase  would  tend  to  make  the  clan  self-sufficient. 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  no  one  single  factor  which  would  explain 
the  incest  proscription;  it  may  be  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a 
combination  of  some  or  all  of  the  foregoing  explanations;  or  it  may  be 
that  social  theorists  are  on  the  wrong  track  altogether.1"'  Certainly,  any 
discussion   of  incest  taboo   origins  —  at  least,   in   the   light   of   current 

14  Kingsley  Davis,  Human  Society,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  1949,  p.  403. 

15  There  are  any  number  of  theoretical  explanations  for  the  origin  of  the  incest  taboo, 
other  than  those  summarized  above.  For  an  extensive  account  of  the  various  theories, 
sec  Weinberg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  224-24S. 
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knowledge  —  must  be  largely  speculative  in  nature,  and  the  present 
account  is  no  exception.  Factually,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  specific 
origin  or  origins  of  the  incest  prohibitions  are  largely  a  mystery. 


Courtship 


Most  societies  consider  the  affectional  relationship  between  spouses 
to  be  a  desirable  aspect  of  marriage.  It  is  true  that  throughout  most  of 
the  world  romantic  love  is  not  accorded  so  much  importance  as  it  is  in 
our  own  society.  And  it  is  also  true  that  in  some  groups  it  is  the  parents 
who  have  much  to  do  with  arranging  the  marriages.  But  even  in  these 
societies  the  attempt  is  usually  made  to  match  partners  who  are  believed 
to  be  mutually  congenial. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  young  people  actually  are 
allowed  to  select  their  mates,  the  picture  can  best  be  described  in  terms 
of  a  societal  continuum.  At  the  one  extreme  would  be  those  societies  in 
which  the  respective  parents  make  the  marital  arrangements,  with  the 
young  people  having  little  say  in  the  matter.  Some  primitive  groups 
reportedly  have  had  a  form  of  betrothal  wherein  young  children  or 
infants  were  matrimonially  committed  to  one  another  through  contractual 
arrangements  made  by  the  respective  families.  It  is  even  reported  that  in 
rare  instances  a  betrothal  has  been  arranged  for  an  unborn  child. 

At  the  other  extreme  would  be  cultures  like  our  own,  in  which  young 
people  not  only  have  a  more  or  less  free  hand  in  selecting  their  mates, 
but  where  the  selection  process  —  courtship  and  dating  —  often  becomes 
a  veritable  end  in  itself,  and  where  parental  advice  is  sometimes  looked 
upon  as  "interference."  Most  societies  fall  somewhere  in  between  these 
two  extremes,  although  at  the  same  time  they  tend  to  lean  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other,  depending  in  part  on  whether  their  family  system  is 
organized  along  conjugal  or  consanguineal  lines.  Interestingly,  our  own 
system,  which  permits  young  people  a  maximum  amount  of  marital 
choice,  seems  to  be  spreading  to  other  areas. 

In  Goode's  recent  ethnographic  research,  the  author  concludes  that, 
on  a  world-wide  basis,  love  and  individual  freedom  in  mate  selection  are 
more  prevalent  and  more  important  than  has  heretofore  been  realized.  It 
is  Goode's  position,  furthermore,  that  in  order  to  keep  romantic  love 
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from  disrupting  the   existing  social   equilibrium,   all   societies   exercise 
certain  controls: 

As  against  considerable  contemporary  opinion  among  both  sociologists 
and  anthropologists,  I  suggest  that  love  is  a  universal  psychological 
potential,  which  is  controlled  by  a  range  of  five  structural  patterns,  all  of 
which  are  attempts  to  see  to  it  that  youngsters  do  not  make  entirely  free 
choices  of  their  future  spouses.  Only  if  kin  lines  are  unimportant,  and 
this  condition  is  found  in  no  society  as  a  whole,  will  entirely  free  choice 
be  permitted.  Some  structural  arrangements  seek  to  prevent  entirely  the 
outbreak  of  love,  while  others  harness  it.  Since  the  kin  lines  of  the  upper 
strata  are  of  greater  social  importance  to  them  than  those  of  lower  strata 
are  to  the  lower  strata  members,  the  former  exercise  a  more  effective 
control  over  this  choice.  Even  where  there  is  almost  a  formally  free 
choice  of  mate  —  and  I  have  suggested  that  this  pattern  is  widespread,  to 
be  found  among  a  substantial  segment  of  the  earth's  societies  —  this 
choice  is  guided  by  peer  group  and  parents  toward  a  mate  who  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  kin  and  friend  groupings.  The  theoretical  importance 
of  love  is  thus  to  be  seen  in  the  sociostructural  patterns  which  are 
developed  to  keep  it  from  disrupting  existing  social  arrangements.16 

The  "Bride-Price."  Turning  first  to  those  groups  where  mat- 
ings  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  parents  or  families  concerned,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that,  in  general,  preliterate  groups  do  not  associate  mar- 
riage with  religion.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  not  basically  religious 
in  nature;  in  fact,  the  religious  ceremony  among  Christian  peoples  is  a 
comparatively  recent  phenomenon,  not  being  established  until  the  six- 
teenth century.  Many  primitive  peoples  tend  to  look  upon  marriage  not 
only  as  secular  in  nature,  but  as  involving  a  legal-economic  contract 
between  the  two  families  in  question.  Like  all  contracts,  the  marriage 
pact  involves  reciprocity,  and  it  is  important  that  the  reader  keep  this  in 
mind,  otherwise  the  custom  of  wife-purchase  might  be  misunderstood, 
since  nothing  like  it  exists  in  our  own  culture. 

Although  an  occasional  society  has  been  reported  in  which  wives 
can  literally  be  purchased,  in  virtually  all  preliterate  groups  the  payment 
which  is  made  to  the  girls  family  is  designed  to  compensate  them  for 
the  loss  of  her  services.  In  the  cattle-culture  areas  of  Africa,  for  example, 
women  are  exceedingly  important  in  tribal  economy,  since  they  normally 
are  the  ones  who  tend  the  cattle.  When  a  daughter  marries,  therefore, 
her  father  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  valuable  herd-tender,  and  to 

16  William  J.  Goode,  "The  Theoretical  Importance  of  Love,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  February,  1959,  p.  47. 
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reimburse  him  for  this  loss  the  husband  must  hand  over  a  certain  number 
of  cattle.  Natives  consider  this  an  equitable  arrangement  inasmuch  as 
the  husband  procures  additional  help  for  his  own  herds. 

The  bride-price  also  serves  another  function:  it  tends  to  assure  the 
wife  of  favorable  treatment  throughout  her  marriage;  for  if  her  husband 
should  mistreat  her,  she  would  be  entitled  to  a  divorce  —  in  which  case 
the  cattle  would  not  be  returned.  From  the  woman's  personal  position, 
therefore,  the  bride-price  serves  as  a  status-gaining  transaction:  the 
greater  the  number  of  cattle  which  are  offered,  the  higher  her  own 
social  prestige  becomes.  On  her  part,  she  is  expected  to  be  a  good  wife 
and  to  bear  children.  In  the  long  run,  the  husband  may  actually  gain 
cattle  by  astute  negotiations  over  his  own  daughters.  ( If  no  children  are 
forthcoming,  the  wife  is  assumed  to  be  sterile,  whereupon  the  husband 
can  divorce  her  and  get  his  cattle  back.)  Throughout  the  entire  marital 
procedure  the  emphasis  is  on  the  economic  side,  and  while  affection  and 
emotional  attachments  are  by  no  means  ignored,  they  are  played  down  in 
favor  of  more  practical  considerations. 

Bride-Service.  In  many  consanguineal  family  systems  the 
bride-price  also  insures  that  the  children  remain  in  the  husband's  family; 
in  fact,  where  the  bride-price  is  not  utilized,  the  wife's  family  is  often 
compensated  through  entitlement  to  any  children  that  are  born.  Inci- 
dentally, in  societies  where  a  bride-price  is  customary,  the  exchange  may 
sometimes  be  made  in  services  rather  than  ( or  in  addition  to )  goods,  the 
bridegroom  living  in  his  fiancee's  household  for  a  year  or  longer  and 
rendering  economic  aid.  This  custom  of  bride-service  enables  the  bride- 
to-be  and  her  family  to  observe  the  prospective  husband's  demeanor, 
assess  his  skills  and  aptitudes,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  such 
cases  for  the  couple  to  live  together  during  this  period,  and  in  some 
cases  the  economic  service  is  continued  a  short  while  after  the  marriage. 
In  a  few  societies  it  has  been  reported  that  the  bride-service  prevails 
when  the  prospective  husband  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  full  bride-price. 

Marriage  by  Capture.  Before  turning  to  conjugal  courtship 
patterns,  a  word  is  in  order  about  marriage  by  capture.  Some  of  the  earlier 
anthropologists  of  the  evolutionary  school  put  great  stock  in  this  alleged 
custom,  a  few  believing  it  to  be  the  real  origin  of  marriage.  Some  writers 
even  maintained  that  our  own  custom  of  carrying  the  wife  over  the 
threshold  had  its  origin  in  the  days  when  wife-stealing  was  practiced. 
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It  appears  now,  however,  that  earlier  reports  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  society  currently  authorizes  capture  or  abduction 
as  a  basis  for  marriage;  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  believe  such  practices  were 
ever  very  widespread.  It  is  true,  historically,  that  during  tribal  warfare 
it  was  commonplace  to  take  women  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  but 
such  women,  at  most,  were  treated  as  concubines,  not  as  wives.  It  is 
reported,  also,  that  in  some  primitive  groups  the  man  is  expected  to 
"abduct"  the  woman  of  his  choice,  with  her  relatives  putting  up  a 
"defense"  against  the  foray.  In  reality,  however,  all  such  struggles  appear 
to  be  mock  or  sham  affairs  aimed  at  dramatizing  the  loss  of  the  bride  to 
her  family.  In  brief,  the  whole  idea  of  marriage-by-force  involves  too 
many  inherent  disadvantages  —  for  all  parties  concerned  —  to  warrant 
further  attention. 

Conjugal  Courtship.  When  we  turn  to  mate-selection  prac- 
tices which  tend  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  individuals,  rather  than 
that  of  the  respective  families,  we  are  on  more  familiar  ground.  In  all 
such  practices,  for  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  young  people  to  fall 
in  love,  even  though  as  a  concept,  romantic  love  is  not  so  highly  idealized 
in  other  cultures  as  it  is  in  our  own. 

In  practically  all  other  societies,  as  in  our  own,  it  is  the  male  who 
takes  the  initiative  in  courtship.  Anthropologists  have  reported  a  few 
groups  where  the  females  allegedly  take  the  lead  in  courtship  and  love- 
making,  and  these  accounts  have  been  widely  published  in  the  anthro- 
pological and  sociological  literature.  In  a  sense,  this  over-attention  to 
the  exceptional  is  unfortunate,  since  in  the  case  at  hand  the  student  may 
get  the  impression  that  whether  or  not  love-making  is  initiated  by  human 
males  or  females  is  culturally  determined.  Cultural  factors  do  play  a 
powerful  part  in  the  shaping  of  practically  all  of  man's  sexual  and  marital 
patterns,  but  unless  there  are  sound  reasons  to  the  contrary,  societies 
generally  try  to  capitalize  on  inherent  human  tendencies.  Since  there 
is  no  logical  reason  to  try  to  fit  the  human  female  into  the  role  of 
romantic  aggressor,  most  societies  have  found  it  advantageous  to  permit 
the  male  reasonable  latitude  in  his  quest  for  a  mate.  It  is  the  boy  who 
serenades  the  girl,  and  it  has  always  been  so. 

With  regard  to  specific  behavior  during  courtship,  there  is  no  need 
to  go  into  detail.  Love-making  is  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over. 
There  are  a  few  societies  where  romantic  activity  is  apparently  less 
seclusive  than  it  is  in  our  own  culture,  and  in  a  relatively  small  number 
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of  societies  the  practice  of  kissing  is  said  to  be  unknown.  But  in  general, 
caressing,  kissing,  fondling,  love  talk,  and  the  desire  for  privacy  — 
maneuvers  which  in  our  own  society  might  be  classified  under  the  head- 
ing of  "necking  and  petting"  —  are  more  nearly  the  rule  than  the  ex- 
ception. There  are  substantial  differences  in  the  way  in  which  different 
societies  regard  premarital  coitus,  but  this  aspect  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  section. 

In  our  own  society  a  basic  factor  in  attracting  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex  is  physical  appearance,  and  in  other  societies  this  is  also  true. 
Our  own  standards  of  beauty,  though,  are  not  necessarily  those  which 
are  esteemed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Anthropologists  report  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  universal  standards  of  physical  attractiveness,  some 
primitive  groups  admiring  women  who  are  thin,  others  desiring  corpu- 
lence in  their  women.  Some  groups  reportedly  stress  different  traits  such 
as  eye  color,  skin  color,  hair  texture,  or  shape  of  breasts.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  practically  all  societies,  standards  of  attractiveness  are 
applied  to  the  female  rather  than  to  the  male,  the  latter  being  judged  on 
courage,  prowess,  and  abilities,  rather  than  on  physical  appearance. 
Along  the  same  lines,  both  during  courtship  and  afterward,  females 
everywhere  are  apparently  more  modest  in  their  dress,  their  genitals 
normally  being  covered.  In  the  words  of  Ford  and  Beach: 

There  are  a  number  of  societies  in  which  the  woman  customarily 
covers  her  pubic  region  with  some  form  of  clothing,  whereas  the  man 
does  not  conceal  his  genitals.  Although  there  are  a  few  societies  in 
which  both  sexes  are  usually  nude,  there  are  no  peoples  who  insist  upon 
the  man  covering  his  genitals  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  woman 
to  expose  her  genital  region.17 


Premarital  Sex  Standards 


There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact,  as  revealed  by  numerous  cross- 
cultural  surveys,  that  societies  differ  sharply  in  their  views  on  premarital 
sex  relations.  Some  groups  place  an  extremely  high  premium  on  pre- 
marital chastity,  while  others  take  premarital  intercourse  for  granted. 

17  Patterns  of  Sexual  Behavior,  p.  95.   For  an  expanded  cross-cultural  account  of  sex 
attraction,  see  Chapter  5,  pp.  85-105. 
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Although  there  is  no  one-to-one  relation  between  cultural  level  and  atti- 
tude toward  virginity,  sanctioned  premarital  intercourse  seems  to  be  more 
prevalent  among  primitive  groups  than  among  civilized  societies.  Some 
groups  at  the  bottom  of  the  cultural  ladder,  however,  do  emphasize 
premarital  chastity,  especially  with  reference  to  the  female. 

It  may  or  may  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  American  college 
student  to  learn  that  his  own  society's  views  on  premarital  sex  behavior 
are  not  shared  by  a  number  of  other  cultures.  The  account  that  is  most 
often  referred  to,  in  this  respect,  and  one  that  remains  a  classic  in  the 
anthropological  annals,  is  Malinowski's  description  of  the  Trobriand 
Islanders.18 

The  Trobriands  are  a  group  of  islands  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  The  islanders  themselves  are  a  branch  of  the  Oceanic 
Negroes,  and  are  primarily  fisherman  and  farmers.  They  are  well 
advanced  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  such  as  wood-carving  and  basket-making, 
and  have  a  fairly  complex  social  organization.  While  polygyny  is 
permitted,  monogamy  is  the  general  practice.  The  Trobriand  Islanders 
look  upon  sex  as  an  expression  of  the  personality.  They  believe  it  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  let  children  begin  their  sexual  activities  at  an  early 
age.  Adults  make  no  attempt  to  prohibit  coitus  among  the  children, 
although  incest  taboos  are  strictly  enforced.  It  is  also  taboo  for  adults 
to  have  sexual  relations  with  the  youth.  Children  come  to  take  sex  for 
granted,  and  it  is  expected  that  every  individual  will  have  a  number 
of  affairs  prior  to  marriage. 

Eventually,  after  puberty,  each  person  tends  to  form  a  more  per- 
manent relationship  with  some  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  this  soon 
becomes  known  in  the  community.  If  the  association  continues,  the 
couple  will  be  expected  to  marry.  Surprisingly,  although  premarital 
coitus  is  quite  acceptable,  premarital  pregnancy  is  condemned.  More 
surprising  still  is  the  fact  that  the  premarital  pregnancy  rate  is  quite  low, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  contraceptive  devices  are  not  used.  Malinowski 
could  not  explain  this  phenomenon,  although  it  is  now  known  that  among 
human  females  menarche  (the  onset  of  first  menstruation )  does  not 
necessarily  denote  the  beginning  of  sustained  ovulation. 

Inasmuch  as  sexual  behavior  of  the  kind  reported  for  the  Trobriand 
Islanders  is  foreign  to  the  views  of  most  readers,  the  question  should  be 
raised  whether  sanctioned  premarital  freedom  is  advantageous,  ethical 

18  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  The  Sexual  Life  of  Savages  in  Northwestern  Melanesia, 
2  vols.,  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1929. 
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and  religious  considerations  aside  for  the  moment.  From  the  individual 
viewpoint,  a  standard  permitting  premarital  intercourse  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  especially  insofar  as  single  males  are  concerned,  since  they 
would  then  be  permitted  a  legitimate  sexual  outlet  at  a  time  when  their 
sex  drive  is  at  its  highest.  While  a  sexual  outlet  for  single  females  may 
be  less  imperative  than  it  is  for  males,  it  is  a  factor  to  consider  in  any 
over-all  assessment  of  premarital  indulgence.  Moreover,  by  removing 
the  stigma  and  social  culpability  attached  to  premarital  intercourse 
young  people  of  both  sexes  would  be  free  from  the  guilt  feelings  and 
remorse  that  so  often  accompany  their  premarital  sexual  explorations  in 
a  society  such  as  our  own.  For  the  girl,  of  course,  the  possibility  of 
premarital  pregnancy  is  always  present  and  would  have  to  be  used  as  an 
argument  in  the  other  direction  —  that  is,  toward  upholding  the  ideal  of 
premarital  chastity.  With  advances  in  birth  control  techniques,  however, 
it  is  possible  that  the  premarital  pregnancy  argument  may  diminish  in 
importance. 

In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  this  book,  any  absolute  appraisal 
of  premarital  standards  would  have  to  meet  the  societal  test:  assuming 
that  single  people  would  benefit,  does  the  sanctioning  of  sex-before-mar- 
riage  actually  benefit  society  as  a  whole?  In  one  sense,  this  may  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  that  is,  it  can  be  argued  that  any  activity 
which  promotes  the  physical  and  emotional  well-being  of  one  segment 
of  the  population  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  other  segments 
must  be  considered  advantageous  for  society  as  a  whole. 

In  another  sense,  the  premarital  sex  question  may  be  answered  in 
the  negative:  if  the  only  sexual  activity  condoned  is  marital  coitus,  a 
basic  reason  for  marrying  becomes  that  of  achieving  sexual  gratification. 
With  premarital  relations  condoned,  one  of  the  motivating  factors  for 
marriage  is  thus  removed.  Since  it  is  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  society 
to  have  the  bulk  of  its  members  married,  premarital  sexual  latitude  might 
operate  against  the  over-all  societal  interest.  In  societies  where  the  moti- 
vation for  marriage  is  reinforced  by  economic,  cultural,  or  other  con- 
siderations, premarital  sex  privileges  might  not  seriously  affect  the 
marriage  rate,  but  in  other  societies  the  reverse  might  be  true. 

Comparative  evaluations  of  premarital  sex  patterns  throughout  the 
world  are  hazardous  to  make  inasmuch  as  one  can  never  be  certain  that 
the  units  of  comparison  are  reasonably  similar  in  terms  of  cultural  con- 
figurations. In  many  preliterate  societies,  for  instance,  premarital  sex  is 
no  great  problem  since,  among  other  things,  the  age  at  marriage  is  quite 
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low,  both  sexes  marrying  shortly  after  puberty.  Then,  too,  in  most 
civilized  societies  the  over-all  sex  codes  are  inseparable  from  the  church 
and  the  law,  both  of  which,  as  measures  of  social  control,  are  often 
unknown  in  primitive  groups. 

In  answer  to  our  original  question,  then,  as  to  whether  or  not 
premarital  sexual  permissiveness  benefits  society  as  a  whole,  there  can 
be  no  all-inclusive  answer.  A  pattern  which  tends  to  stabilize  one  society 
might  have  a  disruptive  effect  on  another.  While  there  are  some  mores 
pertaining  to  sexual  and  marital  behavior  which  have  near-universal 
value,  premarital  sex  regulations  probably  cannot  be  included  among 
them. 

One  final  word  in  this  respect:  in  defense  of  their  position  that 
America  should  adopt  a  more  permissive  premarital  sex  code,  some 
observers  have  pointed  out  that  premarital  permissiveness  has  had  no 
deleterious  effects  in  those  societies  which  condone  such  behavior.  This 
argument,  however,  is  a  fallacious  one.  To  repeat,  normative  standards 
which  operate  effectively  in  one  society  may  have  disruptive  conse- 
quences when  applied  within  a  different  cultural  setting.  In  the  case  of 
our  own  society,  for  example,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  premarital  sex 
freedom  would  be  compatible  with  the  ethical  codes  subsumed  under 
our  religious  and  legal  institutions.  The  issue,  of  course,  is  an  extremely 
important  one  for  students  of  the  family,  and  the  premarital  sex  question 
in  America  will  be  explored  fully  in  Chapters  12  and  13. 


Extramarital  Sex  Relations 


Although  there  are  some  reported  exceptions,  very  few  societies 
approve  of  adulterous  relationships.  In  his  cross-cultural  survey  based 
on  HRAF  material  (250  societies),  Murdock  found  that  "only  five  —  a 
mere  two  per  cent  of  the  total  —  were  found  to  condone  adulterous 
extramarital  liaisons."19  This  general  disapproval  would  be  expected,  of 
course,  since  adultery  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  marriage.  If  marital 
fidelity  were  permitted  to  be  taken  lightly,  competition  over  sex  partners, 

19  George  Murdock,  "Family  Stability  in  Non-European  Countries,"  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November,  1950,  p.  200.  See 
also  Murdock's  Social  Structure,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1949. 
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jealousies  and  clashes  between  spouses,  neglect  of  children,  upsetting 
of  homemaking  routines  —  any  or  all  of  these  disruptive  possibilities 
might  be  expected  to  occur;  in  fact,  they  often  do  occur  whenever 
individual  cases  of  adultery  are  discovered.  As  a  result  of  the  threat  that 
adultery  poses,  most  societies  take  measures  to  insure  that  marital  fidelity 
is  rewarded  and  that  marital  infractions  are  punished.  The  kinds  of 
pressure  and  the  degrees  of  punishment  that  are  utilized,  however,  in- 
volve societal  variations  as  well  as  uniformities,  and  in  this  sense  the 
topic  merits  some  discussion. 

To  begin  with,  a  number  of  societies  permit  what  must  technically 
be  called  adultery,  on  special  occasions.  Wife-lending  among  the  Es- 
kimos has  already  been  mentioned.  Other  groups  reportedly  sanction 
adulterous  relationships  during  ceremonial  orgies  and  fertility  dances. 
These  revelries  are  usually  seasonal  events,  held  in  connection  with  tribal 
rites,  such  as  imploring  the  gods  to  look  with  favor  upon  new  crop 
plantings.  Another  pertinent  custom  is  that  of  the  hymen-breaking  ritual 
which  occurs  among  some  primitive  groups.  Vividly  described  by  the 
earlier  anthropological  writers,  these  rituals  often  involve  defloration 
and/or  sexual  intercourse  with  the  bride  by  someone  other  than  the 
husband  —  a  tribal  chieftain,  for  example.  This  practice  represents 
another  example,  technically,  of  sanctioned  adultery. 

More  significant  than  these  technical  violations  is  the  fact  that  in 
practically  all  societies,  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife  is  considered 
more  reprehensible  than  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  Certain 
societies,  in  fact,  virtually  wink  at  the  exploits  of  the  husbands,  at  the 
same  time  strongly  condemning  any  extramarital  activities  of  the  wife. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  practice  of  having 
mistresses  is  fairly  widespread  in  many  civilized  societies.  Factually,  no 
one  knows  exactly  how  "widespread"  such  liaisons  are,  since  by  their 
very  nature  they  are  clandestine  and  non-enumerative.  It  is  possible  that 
this  form  of  adultery  is  somewhat  less  common  than  is  popularly  be- 
lieved, inasmuch  as  (a)  financially,  comparatively  few  husbands  can 
afford  a  mistress,  and  ( b )  the  supply  of  eligible  mistresses  must  be  small; 
that  is,  the  more  select  women,  as  a  group,  are  already  married,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  younger,  unmarried  girl,  the  married  male  must  compete 
against  more  youthful  admirers. 

The  Safety-Valve  Theory.    It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
no  societies,  either  primitive  or  civilized,  in  which  adultery  is  condoned 
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for  the  wife  and  condemned  for  the  husband,  although  the  reverse  may 
be  true.  The  fact  that  it  is  more  often  the  husband  who  is  accorded 
extramarital  leeway  is  recognition,  presumably,  of  the  universal  male 
quest  for  sexual  variety.  Paradoxically,  this  extramarital  latitude  for  the 
male  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  strengthen  marriage  by  providing  a 
so-called  safety  valve.  Although  less  meaningful  for  wives  than  for 
husbands,  the  use  of  such  a  safety  valve  would  theoretically  apply  to 
both  sexes. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  "safety-valve"  theory,  it  is  clear 
that  adultery  is  a  world-wide  phenomenon.  It  occurs  in  all  cultures  for 
which  reports  are  available,  although  how  much  or  how  often  it  occurs  is, 
for  obvious  reasons,  difficult  to  estimate.  Adultery  occurs  at  least 
sporadically  even  in  those  societies  which  strongly  condemn  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Kinsey  figures,  about  half  of  the  husbands  and  a  quarter  of 
the  wives  in  our  own  society  have  had  extramarital  coitus.  The  figures 
also  indicate,  however,  that  those  persons  who  do  indulge  do  so  very 
infrequently,  the  ratio  of  extramarital  to  marital  intercourse  being  quite 
small.20  Nevertheless,  the  very  fact  that  so  many  husbands  and  wives 
have  indulged  at  all  indicates  that  the  American  "safety  valve"  may  be 
working  overtime.  Extramarital  intercourse,  like  premarital  intercourse, 
has  been  increasing  in  our  society,-1  and  seems  to  be  a  reflection  of  a 
more  permissive  attitude  toward  behavior  in  general  and  toward  sex  in 
particular. 

There  is  a  belief  in  some  circles  that  a  tolerant  and  flexible  attitude 
toward  adultery  is  a  good  thing.  So  long  as  the  individuals  involved 
remain  inconspicuous  in  their  outside  affairs,  so  long  as  their  own  mar- 
riages aren't  disrupted  —  in  short,  so  long  as  the  "scandal "  aspects  are 
removed  —  it  is  argued  that  adultery,  at  worst,  harms  no  one,  and  in 
individual  cases  may  actually  serve  to  stabilize  the  marital  relationship. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  people  tend  to  live  up  to  and 
a  little  beyond  the  "rules";  for  example,  in  a  twenty-five-mile-an-hour 
speed  zone  drivers  tend  to  go  thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  so  that 
in  a  sense  the  law  is  only  partially  deterrent.  But  when  die  speed  limit 
is  raised  to  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  it  is  apparent  that  drivers  start 
edging  to  the  forty  and  forty-five-mile  rates.   This  analogy  may  or  may 

20  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  Clyde  E.  Martin,  and  Paul  H.  Gebhard, 
Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1953, 
Chapter  10,  pp.  409-445. 

21  Ibid. 
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not  apply  to  our  marital  and  sexual  mores,  but  in  the  case  of  extramarital 
activities  it  would  seem  that  the  more  tolerant  we  have  become  the  more 
adultery  has  increased.  It  is  probable  that  in  any  society  an  over-tolerance 
of  sexual  relations  occurring  outside  the  marital  bond  would  have 
deleterious  effects  on  the  institution  of  marriage,  especially  from  a  long- 
term  perspective. 


Nonmarital  Sex  Behavior 


The  term  "extramarital"  refers  to  the  relations  of  a  married  person 
with  individuals  other  than  his  spouse;  the  term  "premarital"  signifies 
behavior  prior  to  marriage.  Sexual  or  erotic  activities  are  possible,  how- 
ever, which  are  not  necessarily  either  premarital  or  extramarital.  Such 
relationships  can  conveniently  be  classified  as  "nonmarital,"  and  would 
include  masturbation,  prostitution,  rape,  homosexuality,  and  a  variety  of 
other  frowned-upon  activities,  many  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  thinking  of  as  perversions.  While  descriptions  of  some  of  the  latter 
(sadism,  masochism,  necrophilia,  etc.)  make  interesting  reading,  they 
are  relatively  rare  occurrences  in  all  societies,  and  will  not  be  discussed 
in  the  present  volume.  Forcible  rape  is  also  a  comparatively  infrequent 
occurrence,  and  will  not  be  treated  here.  Masturbation,  prostitution,  and 
homosexuality,  on  the  other  hand,  involve  substantial  numbers  of  people, 
and  occur  often  enough  to  have  some  actual  or  potential  effect  on 
marriage;  hence  the  reason  for  their  inclusion. 

Masturbation.  Whereas  in  past  periods  masturbation  has 
been  a  somewhat  condemned  form  of  sex  activity  in  our  society,  during 
recent  times  a  more  liberal  attitude  has  become  apparent.  Formerly 
associated  with  a  variety  of  afflictions,  from  bad  complexion  to  mental 
illness,  masturbation  is  now  thought  by  doctors  to  constitute  a  physio- 
logically harmless  sexual  action.  Numerous  studies  indicate  that  in  our 
culture,  masturbation  is  practiced  widely  among  males,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  among  females. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  in  most  preliterate  societies 
masturbation  is  a  socially  disapproved  form  of  sex  activity,  at  least  for 
adults.   As  a  result  of  their  cross-cultural  survey,  Ford  and  Beach  con- 
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elude  that  "for  most  peoples  masturbation  represents  an  inferior  form  of 
sexual  activity  in  which  adults  should  never  participate.  .  .  .  Even  among 
some  of  the  peoples  whose  sex  mores  are  very  free,  masturbation  on  the 
part  of  mature  persons  is  considered  undesirable."22 

The  authors  go  on  to  point  out  that  most  groups  have  a  more 
permissive  attitude  toward  masturbation  on  the  part  of  children.  With 
regard  to  the  actual  incidence  of  the  activity  among  adults,  Ford  and 
Beach  remark  that  "the  cross-cultural  evidence  suggests  that  adults  in 
other  societies  rarely  engage  in  auto-genital  stimulation.  But  ...  in- 
formants are  likely  to  underestimate  the  frequency  or  to  deny  the  occur- 
rence of  behavior  that  is  socially  condemned."23 

The  comparative  infrequency  of  masturbation  among  primitive 
peoples  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  early  marriage,  or  because  other 
sexual  outlets  —  especially  premarital  coitus  —  are  permitted.  What- 
ever the  reasons,  the  low  (reported)  incidence  of  masturbation  among 
primitive  groups  precludes  any  cross-cultural  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  this  type  of  sexual  activity  and  the  over-all  marriage  pattern. 
The  effects  of  premarital  and  extramarital  intercourse  on  marriage  have 
been  widely  discussed  —  both  pro  and  con  —  so  that  perhaps  the  lack  of 
anthropological  discussion  about  masturbation  is  an  indication  of  the 
relative  unimportance  of  this  activity  insofar  as  the  institution  of  marriage 
is  concerned. 

Prostitution.  Without  going  into  the  history  of  prostitution, 
it  can  be  stated  that  the  female  practice  of  permitting  coitus  in  exchange 
for  monetary  considerations  is  quite  old.  Houses  of  prostitution,  or 
brothels,  have  been  supported  by  a  variety  of  governments.  At  the  same 
time,  insofar  as  public  opinion  is  concerned,  prostitution  has  often  been 
a  highly  condemned  type  of  sex  activity.  Public  criticism  was  intensified 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  a  serious  outbreak  of  syphilis,  and  down  to 
the  present  day,  prostitution  has  often  been  associated  with  the  preva- 
lence of  venereal  disease  rather  than  with  any  infringement  of,  or 
danger  to,  established  marital  goals. 

On  a  cross-cultural  basis,  prostitution  seems  to  be  rare  among  primi- 
tive peoples.  In  Kluckhohn's  world  sample  of  193  cultures,  "societally 
tolerated  prostitution"  was  found  to  exist  in  only  ten  groups.24  In  numer- 

22  Patterns  of  Sexual  Behavior,  pp.  156-157.  23  ihid. 

24  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  "Sexual  Behavior  in  Cross-Cultural  Perspective,"  in  Jerome 
Himelhoch  and  Sylvia  Fava  (eds. ),  Sexual  Behavior  in  American  Society,  New  York, 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  1955,  p.  341. 
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ous  societies  the  boy  presents  the  girl  with  food  or  minor  gifts  when  he 
solicits  sexual  favors,  but  this  is  no  more  ( or  less )  definable  as  prostitu- 
tion than  is  our  own  courtship  pattern  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
money  is  spent  on  an  evening's  date. 

Whereas  prostitution  occurs  infrequently  among  preliterate  groups, 
the  selling  of  sex  is  quite  common  in  many  civilized  societies,  and  in  a 
number  of  countries  has  become  virtually  institutionalized.  In  parts  of 
the  Orient,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  many  Mediterranean  areas,  much  of 
the  male's  premarital  sex  experience  is  reportedly  obtained  from  prosti- 
tutes. One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  in  these  areas,  premarital  coitus 
with  "respectable"  girls  is  expressly  forbidden. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  some  writers  view  prostitution  as  a  positive 
index  of  marital  stability.  Their  feeling  is  that  with  the  rise  of  premarital 
and  extramarital  laxity,  the  need  for  prostitution  declines.  And  according 
to  this  line  of  reasoning,  in  those  societies  where  the  sex  codes  are  strict, 
where  premarital  chastity  is  highly  valued,  and  where  marital  fidelity  is 
generally  observed,  the  "safety  valve"  can  operate  only  through  organized 
prostitution.  In  our  own  culture,  it  is  true  that  as  sexual  standards  have 
weakened  and  as  marital  stability  has  lessened,  organized  prostitution 
has  tended  to  decline.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to  the  First  World  War 
organized  houses  were  available  in  practically  every  large  city.  In  recent 
years  organized  prostitution  has  been  largely  eliminated,  although  indi- 
vidual prostitutes  will  probably  continue  to  operate  as  long  as  there  is  a 
demand  for  their  services. 

The  difficulty  with  the  above  theory  is  that  in  some  other  societies 
a  weakened  marriage  system  has  not  been  paralleled  by  a  decline  in  the 
amount  of  prostitution.  Nevertheless,  the  relation  between  commercial- 
ized sex  and  marital  stability  has  not  been  disproved,  and  as  a  working 
hypothesis  the  subsequent  research  endeavors  might  prove  extremely 
interesting. 

Homosexuality.  Although  the  mainsprings  of  homosexuality 
have  thus  far  not  been  identified,  certain  generalizations  can  be  made  in 
terms  of  a  cross-cultural  perspective.  For  one  thing,  homosexuality  ap- 
parently exists  in  all  societies,  even  though  it  is  the  usual  sexual  outiet 
for  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  people.  Secondly,  while  many 
primitive  groups  condone  homosexuality  for  certain  individuals  ( medicine 
men,  for  example ) ,  the  generally  accepted  and  preferred  outlet  is  hetero- 
sexual coitus.  Social  disapproval  of  homosexual  activity  reaches  its  most 
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serious  proportions  in  our  own  culture:  in  very  few  other  societies  are  such 
severe  legal  and  moral  penalties  invoked.  And  finally,  anthropological 
reports  show  that,  as  is  true  in  so  many  other  areas  of  human  sex  activity, 
the  incidence  of  homosexuality  among  females  is  markedly  lower  than 
that  among  males. 

Among  primitive  groups,  homosexuality  is  sometimes  interwoven 
with  the  custom  of  transvestitism,  a  practice  in  which  certain  males  wear 
women's  clothes,  assume  the  role  of  women,  and  may  even  simulate  the 
female's  position  in  making  sexual  contacts  with  other  males.  The  trans- 
vestite  may  also  be  a  woman  who  assumes  the  role  of  a  man,  but  this  is 
a  rare  occurrence.  In  some  preliterate  tribes  the  male  transvestite  is 
considered  to  have  supernatural  powers  and  is  accorded  prestige  as  a 
medicine  man  or  shaman,  while  in  other  societies  the  transvestite  is  toler- 
ated but  not  granted  special  status.  In  most  primitive  groups  for  which 
the  custom  has  been  reported,  transvestitism  is  practiced  by  relatively- 
few  individuals,  and  in  some  of  these  groups  —  certain  American  Indian 
tribes,  for  instance  —  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  transvestite  is  a  homo- 
sexual. 

In  some  preliterate  societies,  homosexual  activity  is  reported  to  be 
condoned  for  adolescent  boys,  the  behavior  taking  the  form  of  pederasty 
( homosexual  anal  intercourse ) ,  mutual  masturbation,  or  oral-genital  con- 
tact, such  behavior  occasionally  being  associated  with  initiation  or  other 
rites. 

Unfortunately  for  our  purposes,  cross-cultural  data  are  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  accurate  enough  to  permit  us  to  say  whether  homosexuality 
is  more  widely  condemned  in  primitive  groups  than  among  civilized  so- 
cieties. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  societal  approval  of  homosexual  activ- 
ity would  presumably  weaken  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  that  this  is 
one  reason  why  human  societies  prefer  and  encourage  heterosexual  rela- 
tionships. Actually,  the  inroads  which  sanctioned  homosexuality  might 
make  upon  marriage  would  depend  in  good  part  on  ( a )  the  causes  of  the 
condition  —  that  is,  whether  homosexuality  is  inborn,  acquired,  or  some 
combination  of  both — and  (b)  the  solidity  of  the  institution  of  marriage 
in  a  given  culture.  Unfortunately,  the  cause  or  causes  of  homosexuality- 
are  not  known.  Nor  is  there  any  agreed-upon  index  of  marital  solidarity, 
although  workable  criteria  —  on  a  cross-cultural  basis  —  might  possibly 
be  formulated.  Empirically,  it  would  be  hard  to  demonstrate  that  homo- 
sexuality adversely  affects  the  marital  institution.  On  a  common-sense 
basis,  it  would  perhaps  be  even  more  difficult  to  show  that  sanctioned 
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homosexuality  could  conceivably  strengthen  the  institution  of  marriage. 
Final  word  on  the  issue  is  nowhere  in  sight. 


Divorce 


Provisions  for  divorce  are  nearly  universal  and,  historically,  are  of 
ancient  origin,  the  first  written  divorce  regulations  being  incorporated 
into  the  Assyrian  code  of  Hammurabi  around  2500  B.C.  This  regulation 
provided  that  a  husband  could  divorce  his  wife  at  will,  with  no  stated 
reason  required.  Throughout  much  of  Western  history,  divorce  was  con- 
sidered more  of  a  prerogative  for  husbands  than  for  wives,  although  at 
the  present  time  most  Western  societies,  including  the  United  States, 
accord  equal  rights-of -divorce  to  both  spouses.  It  might  be  expected  that 
in  primitive  societies  the  male  would  have  greater  divorce  privileges  than 
the  female,  but  on  the  basis  of  Murdock's  cross-cultural  sample  ( HRAF ) 
—  randomly  drawn  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  comparative 
family  stability  —  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
both  sexes  enjoyed  equal  rights.25 

Available  reports  indicate  that  practically  all  primitive  groups  permit 
divorce;  in  fact,  in  this  respect  they  may  be  more  liberal  than  civilized 
societies.  For  instance,  in  Roman  Catholic  areas  such  as  Spain,  Italy,  and 
some  South  American  countries  there  is  no  provision  for  divorce.  For  in- 
tolerable marriages  it  is  possible,  in  such  countries,  to  procure  legal  sepa- 
rations, but  these  do  not  entail  the  right  to  remarry.  In  primitive  groups, 
however,  marriage  is  not  religious  or  spiritual  but  secular  in  nature;  in 
fact,  marriage  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  private  contract,  and  when 
all  does  not  go  well  in  the  ensuing  relationship,  divorce  is  a  logical  alter- 
native. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  to  emerge  from  cross-cultural 
surveys  of  divorce  is  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  marital  breakup  is  so  high. 
Goodsell,  in  one  of  the  earlier  surveys,  stated  that  "nothing  appears  more 
striking  to  the  student  of  the  primitive  family  than  the  instability  of  mar- 
riage."26 In  a  later  survey,  cited  above,  Murdock  reports  the  same  find- 

25  "Family  Stability  in  Non-European  Countries,"  pp.  196-197. 

26  Willystine  Goodsell,  A  History  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan   Company,    1934,   p.   30. 
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ing;  for  instance,  in  60  per  cent  of  his  sample  of  societies  it  was  found 
that  "the  divorce  rate  manifestly  exceeds  that  among  ourselves."  It  should 
be  mentioned  that,  because  primitive  groups  have  few  written  records  of 
any  kind,  let  alone  recorded  divorce  figures,  it  is  not  feasible  to  attempt 
to  calculate  cross-cultural  divorce  rates.  Ethnographic  reports  on  divorce 
should  be  considered  merely  as  observer-impressions.  Nevertheless,  these 
impressions  appear  to  be  uniform  enough  to  permit  generalization  regard- 
ing the  instability  of  the  primitive  family. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  grounds  for  divorce  vary  from  society  to 
society.  In  a  few  groups,  divorce  is  obtainable  merely  for  the  asking. 
"In  two  of  the  Moslem  societies,  the  Jurd  and  the  Siwans,"  reports  Mur- 
dock,  "a  husband  can  dismiss  his  wife  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  even 
for  a  momentary  whim.  He  needs  only  to  pick  up  three  stones  and  drop 
them,  uttering  to  his  spouse  a  routine  formula  of  divorce."27  The  same 
investigator  goes  on  to  state  that  in  general,  "a  few  basic  reasons  recur  re- 
peatedly as  those  considered  justifiable  in  a  wide  range  of  societies.  These 
are  incompatibility,  adultery,  barrenness  or  sterility,  impotence  or  frigid- 
ity, economic  incapacity  or  nonsupport,  cruelty,  and  quarrelsomeness  or 
nagging."28 

Although  most  civilized  societies  and  practically  all  primitive  groups 
have  provisions  for  divorce,  virtually  no  society  encourages  it.  Murdock 
states  that  "no  society  in  our  sample,  with  the  possible  exception  of  die 
Crow,  places  any  positive  value  on  divorce.  The  general  attitude  is 
clearly  that  is  is  regrettable,  but  often  necessary."29  Preliterate  groups 
often  utilize  the  bride-price  and  parental  selection  of  mates  to  help  foster 
marital  stability  and  reduce  divorce.  Civilized  societies  employ  a  variety 
of  stabilizing  devices,  including  religious,  economic,  legal,  and  moral  pres- 
sures. To  provide  for  the  continuation  of  marriage,  the  one  anti-divorce 
measure  that  is  used  by  practically  all  groups  is  that  of  informal  controls, 
including  censure,  gossip,  disparagement,  condescension,  and  other  seem- 
ingly minor  but  traditionally  effective  forces. 

Marital  and  Sexual  Variations  and  Uniformities 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  present  chapter  has  been  to  delineate 
cross-cultural  variations  and  uniformities  in  the  realm  of  marital  and 

27  "Family  Stability  in  Non-European  Countries,"  p.  196. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  199.  29  Hid.,  p.  201. 
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sexual  behavior,  and  while  any  such  categorization  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  arbitrary,  a  summary  classification  would  perhaps  look  some- 
thing like  the  following. 

Variations.  There  are  distinct  differences  in  attitudes,  on  the 
part  of  various  societies,  regarding  polygamy.  Despite  the  fact  that  mon- 
ogamy is  practiced  by  most  individuals,  the  majority  of  primitive  groups 
permit  polygamy.  Since  some  primitive  peoples  and  most  civilized  so- 
cieties, including  all  of  Western  culture,  allow  only  monogamy,  attitudes 
toward  plurality  of  spouses  must  be  characterized  by  inter-cultural  vari- 
ation. The  extent  to  which  families  are  oriented  toward  relatives  (con- 
sanguine type)  or  toward  spouses  (conjugal  type)  is  also  a  matter  of 
considerable  societal  variation,  although  the  trend  seems  to  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  conjugality. 

Along  these  lines,  attitudes  and  practices  regarding  romantic  love 
and  individual  versus  parental  mate  selection  also  vary  widely  in  both 
civilized  and  preliterate  societies,  although,  again,  individualism  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase.  With  regard  to  standards  of  beauty  and  physical  at- 
tractiveness, anthropological  reports  indicate  a  good  deal  of  variation 
from  one  society  to  another. 

Beliefs  and  practices  regarding  premarital  coitus  show  a  tremendous 
variation,  both  among  primitive  groups  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  among 
civilized  peoples.  Significant  cross-cultural  differences  probably  exist  in 
terms  of  extramarital  coitus,  although  comparative  figures  are  not  cur- 
rently available. 

Also  worthy  of  note  are  significant  inter-cultural  differences  in  the 
conception  of  marriage.  Some  groups  conceive  of  the  marital  bonds  as 
being  spiritual  in  nature,  while  others  maintain  that  marriage  is  a  man- 
made  institution,  and  should  therefore  be  regulated  by  the  state.  Still 
other  societies  lean  toward  the  view  that  marriage  is  more  or  less  a  pri- 
vate arrangement  between  the  two  parties,  while  many  groups  hold  that 
marriage  is  a  contractual  arrangement  between  the  two  families  involved. 
Parallel  variations  regarding  certain  aspects  of  divorce  are  also  apparent. 

Attitudes  and  behavioral  patterns  with  reference  to  nonmarital  sex 
activity  —  masturbation,  prostitution,  homosexuality,  etc.  —  are  also 
characterized  by  a  variation  from  one  society  to  the  next,  although  in 
this  instance  there  are  also  certain  uniformities. 

A  host  of  other  cross-cultural  variations  in  the  family  field  exist  — 
kinship  structure,  child-rearing  practices,  sex  roles,  care  of  the  aged, 
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fertility  factors,  and  many  more  —  and  the  above  categorization  repre- 
sents but  a  fraction  of  the  varied  and  often  fascinating  marital  customs 
that  have  been  reported. 

Uniformities.  The  most  striking  cross-cultural  uniformity  is 
the  incest  taboo.  Irrespective  of  cultural  level,  all  societies  prohibit  their 
regular  members  from  marrying  or  having  coitus  with  close  blood  rela- 
tives. Practically  all  societies  place  a  high  premium  on  marriage,  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  bonds  of  matrimony  are  held  to  be  spiritual  or 
secular.  Most  groups  expect  their  members  to  marry,  and  marriage  rates 
are  rather  high  the  world  over.  Practically  all  groups,  furthermore,  take  a 
dim  view  of  divorce,  and  employ  a  variety  of  measures  to  help  stabilize 
the  marital  relationship. 

Activities  which  directly  or  indirectly  impinge  on  the  marital  bonds 

—  adultery  and  homosexuality,  for  example  —  tend  to  be  discouraged. 
Such  activities  are  nevertheless  known  to  occur  in  virtually  all  groups  for 
whom  data  have  been  collected,  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  much 
cross-cultural  variation  with  respect  to  the  treatment  accorded  the  "of- 
fenders." 

Another  uniformity,  and  one  that  is  sometimes  overlooked,  is  die 
fact  that  for  most  people  in  most  societies,  sex  is  a  rather  sensitive  topic 

—  which  is  one  reason  why  it  is  often  difficult  to  collect  cross-cultural 
information  on  the  subject.  Kluckhohn  states  that  "one  must  not  under- 
estimate the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  investigation  in  non-Western  societies. 
While  few  cultures  have  been  as  puritanical  as  those  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tion  tradition,  it  is  virtually  a  pan-human  uniformity  that  sex  is  a  touchy 
subject.  At  least  it  is  true  that,  regardless  of  group,  few  individuals  are 
prepared  to  discuss  freely  their  personal  sex  life  with  a  comparative 
stranger."30 

In  nearly  all  societies  the  male  is  expected  to  —  and  does  —  take  the 
initiative  in  courtship  and  sexual  activity.  In  complementary  fashion, 
females  the  world  over  concern  themselves  with  physical  attractiveness 
and  personal  appearance.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  in  all  or  practically 
all  societies,  males  engage  in  more  kinds  of  sexual  activity,  and  engage  in 
them  more  often,  than  do  females.  Along  the  same  lines,  there  are  ap- 
parentiy  no  groups  which  condone  specific  sexual  activities  for  females 
while  forbidding  these  same  actions  for  males,  although  the  reverse  is 
often  true, 
so  Op.  eft.,  p.  333. 
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Conclusion.  All  in  all,  on  a  strictly  numerical  basis,  cross-cul- 
tural variations  in  the  family  field  undoubtedly  outnumber  the  uniformi- 
ties. Nevertheless,  many  of  the  more  significant  patterns  show  a  con- 
stancy throughout  the  world's  societies,  even  though  societal  unanimity 
may  be  rare.  Whether  sociological  emphasis  should  be  on  the  variations 
or  on  the  uniformities  is  a  matter  of  some  debate.  The  nature  of  the 
evidence  is  such  that,  if  he  is  interested,  the  reader  can  make  his  own 
choice. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  present  book,  the  proposition  has  been 
advanced  that  insofar  as  sexual  and  marital  behavior  is  concerned,  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of  society  do  not  necessarily 
coincide.  In  the  issue  at  hand,  it  may  be  that  cross-cultural  variations 
categorize,  in  a  relative  sense,  the  interests  of  the  individual,  while  the 
cross-cultural  uniformities  tend  to  be  generic  to  the  over-all  societal 
interest. 

Such,  of  course,  may  not  be  the  case  at  all.  But  for  the  reader  who 
intends  to  take  further  work  in  the  family  or  related  fields,  and  who  is 
interested  in  social  research,  the  individual-societal,  variations-uniform- 
ities nexus  may  provide  some  hypotheses  for  further  investigation.  Re- 
gardless of  the  direction  of  the  findings,  the  results  should  prove  valu- 
able. For  other  readers,  the  theme  of  the  present  chapter  will  perhaps 
provide  a  basis  for  further  intellectual  speculation. 
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Historical  Perspective 


In  recent  years,  family  texts  have  tended  to  minimize 
the  historical  derivations  of  the  American  family  system, 
and  in  a  sense  this  is  unfortunate  since  the  corridors  of  history  have 
more  important  implications  for  our  own  society  than  for  most  others. 
Our  legal  and  moral  codes  pertaining  to  sex,  for  instance,  are  for  the  most 
part,  products  of  our  Judeo-Christian  heritage.  Our  attitudes  toward 
women  and  children  have  been  influenced  by  patriarchal  forces  starting 
with  the  early  Hebrews  and  Greeks  and  continuing,  sporadically,  through 
the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  concept  of  romantic  love,  which 
has  been  described  as  one  of  our  "national  problems,"  can  be  traced  —  at 
least  in  part  —  to  the  Age  of  Chivalry,  which  flowered  toward  the  end 
of  the  Medieval  Period.  Marital  symbols,  such  as  the  engagement  ring, 
the  wedding  ring,  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  honeymoon,  have 
come  to  us  from  a  variety  of  historical  sources.  Our  religious  pronounce- 
ments concerning  annulment,  separation,  divorce,  and  remarriage  have 
been  molded  by  schools  of  thought  which  can  be  traced  to  the  fore- 
runners of  both  Scholastic  and  Reformation  philosophies. 

There  are  many  other  historical  family  patterns  which  have  only  a 
negligible  connection  with  Western  marital  tradition.  A  number  of  these 
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historical  configurations  have  a  scholarly  importance  in  their  own  right, 
and  for  this  reason  a  fairly  extensive  bibliography  is  included  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  The  history  of  marriage  and  the  family,  however,  is  too 
vast  to  attempt  even  a  bird's-eye  view  in  one  chapter.  The  limited  aim 
of  the  present  account,  therefore,  is  to  trace  some  of  the  historical  ele- 
ments which  conceivably  might  lead  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  twen- 
tieth-century family  life  in  America. 


Family  Life  Among  the  Hebrews 


The  history  of  the  Semitic  peoples  who  roamed  between  Babylon 
and  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Moses  is  largely  speculative.  It  was 
through  the  personality  of  Moses  that  the  straggling  nomadic  tribes  be- 
came united,  and  it  is  roughly  from  this  point  —  around  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuries  B.C.  —  that  Hebrew  history  takes  on  meaning,  the 
proportions  of  which  have  loomed  large  for  so  many  of  our  Western 
culture  patterns.  Basic  to  all  of  Hebrew  life,  of  course,  was  their  rejec- 
tion of  idolatry  in  favor  of  the  worship  of  one  god,  Yahweh. 

Over  the  next  millennium  the  Hebrews  were  first  a  pastoral  and 
later  an  agricultural  people,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  an  outdoor 
type  of  economy,  the  family  was  patriarchal  in  nature.  Women  were 
not  "free,"  as  we  use  that  term  today,  but  were  under  the  control  of 
their  father,  older  brother,  or  husband.  Barred  from  inheriting  property, 
forced  to  wear  veils  in  public,  and  generally  excluded  from  commercial 
and  political  activities,  Hebrew  women  led  a  rather  restricted  existence, 
a  practice  characteristic  of  so  many  ancient  peoples.  Occasionally  a 
Hebrew  woman  —  such  as  Deborah,  the  Prophetess  —  was  able  to  at- 
tain a  position  of  some  rank,  but  such  occurrences  were  extremely  rare. 

Children  were  also  under  the  control  of  the  father,  and  their  services 
belonged  to  him.  And  diough  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  father  was  not  so 
absolute  as  that  of  the  Roman  pater  jamilias,  generally  speaking  he 
handled  the  children  as  he  saw  fit.  Families  were  large.  A  man  was 
permitted  to  have  several  wives,  to  say  nothing  of  concubines,  slaves, 
and  servants.*    As  might  be  expected,  children  were  plentiful.    Because 

0  Polygyny  was  permitted  under  Mosaic  law,  and  from  the  number  of  references  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  practice  was  apparently  common  among  the  patriarchs  of  the 
ruling  and  upper  socio-economic  levels.    At  the  same  time,  the  approximately  equal 
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children  are  economic  assets  in  pastoral  and  agricultural  communities,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  large  families  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  patri- 
arch's power  was  augmented  by  the  fact  that  he  served  as  priest  on  the 
religious  occasions  which  involved  rituals,  ceremonials  pertaining  to  the 
preparation  of  food,  and  family  worship.  On  their  part,  the  children 
were  trained  in  obedience.  Note  that  the  Fifth  Commandment  directs 
children  to  honor  their  parents. 

Family  names  were  important.  It  was  vital  that  families  should  not 
die  out,  and  childlessness  on  the  part  of  the  wife  was  held  to  be  a  sign 
of  God's  displeasure.  While  marriage  with  close  relatives  was  pro- 
hibited, the  practice  of  tribal  endogamy  —  marriage  within  the  group  — 
was,  and  still  is,  an  integral  part  of  Hebrew  marital  policy.  Marriages 
were  looked  upon  as  a  family  matter  rather  than  as  the  concern  of  the 
two  parties  involved;  in  fact,  specific  marriages  were  often  arranged  by 
the  parents  when  the  children  were  quite  young. 

If  the  foregoing  system  seems  somewhat  harsh,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  idea  of  marrying  for  happiness  or  for  a  fuller  life  is  a 
modern  concept  and  would  have  had  little  meaning  for  the  Hebrews  or 
for  any  of  the  other  groups  discussed  in  the  present  chapter.  Marriage 
was  not  considered  a  privilege  but  a  responsibility,  something  that  was 
part  of  the  orderly  way  of  life.  To  marry  and  have  a  large  family, 
steeped  in  religious  ceremonials,  and  based  on  obedience,  was  as  natural 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  our  own  small,  happiness-oriented  type  of 
family  is  to  us. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  Hebrew  patriarchy  was  all  one- 
sided. The  husband,  called  ba'al  (master),  had  obligations  as  well  as 
rights.  While  he  had  great  power  over  his  family,  he  also  served  as  their 
protector,  and  any  unjust  treatment  of  family  members  on  his  part  was 
likely  to  be  met  with  adverse  public  opinion;  in  fact,  the  Hebrews  had 
a  word  for  this  collectivized  public  pressure  —  mishpat,  which  was 
based  on  principles  of  conduct  that  had  accumulated  through  the  ages.1 


numbers  of  males  and  females  must  have  solidified  monogamy  as  the  dominant  form 
of  Hebrew  marriage.  Moreover,  as  the  years  passed,  public  opinion  tended  to  turn 
against  plural  marriage.  The  last  vestiges  of  Hebrew  polygyny  in  Western  culture, 
nevertheless,  did  not  disappear  until  the  Middle  Ages.  And  in  the  East,  polygyny  is 
still  practiced  by  some  Jewish  groups. 

1  Barnes  and  Becker  state  that  "this  mishpat  was  simply  the  distillate  of  the  accumu- 
lated rules  of  right  conduct  forming  part  of  the  clan's  traditional  heritage.  In  fact, 
mishpat  may  be  thought  of  as  the  concrete  core  of  traditional  domination."  —  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes  and  Howard  Becker,  Social  Thought  from  Lore  to  Science,  2d  edition, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Harren,  1952,  p.  116. 
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For  example,  while  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed  most  severe  punishment 
for  fractious  children,  the  father  probably  did  not  often  avail  himself  of 
his  full  rights.  It  was  the  power  of  public  opinion,  moreover,  which 
apparently  directed  the  patriarchs  into  bestowing  a  higher  familial  status 
to  wives  than  to  concubines.  All  in  all,  while  the  father  had  great 
familial  power,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  his  position  did  not  pre- 
clude normal  feelings  of  affection  and  interest  for  his  wife  and  children; 
but  should  these  feelings  tend  to  wane,  the  mishpat  served  as  an  effective 
reminder. 

Betrothal.  Turning  now  to  some  specific  marital  practices, 
the  Hebrews  required,  first,  that  in  order  for  a  marriage  to  be  valid  there 
must  be  mutual  consent  of  the  two  parties  involved.  This  meant  that 
although  the  respective  parents  could  contract  for  a  marriage,  either  the 
boy  or  the  girl  could  nullify  the  agreement  by  refusing  to  consent.  In 
view  of  the  emphasis  on  obedience  to  parents,  it  is  unlikely  that  many 
sons  or  daughters  ever  vetoed  parental  arrangements.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  mutual  consent  was  legally  required  was  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  Greek  practice  wherein  the  parties  concerned  had  no  voice  in  their 
own  marriage.  It  was  also  customary,  among  the  Hebrews,  for  the 
eldest  daughter  to  be  the  first  married,  and  this  was  often  a  consideration 
when  parents  were  contracting  for  matrimony. 

In  keeping  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  period,  Hebrew  mar- 
riages were  normally  consummated  at  an  early  age.  According  to  the 
Talmud  the  legal  ages  were  those  at  puberty:  twelve  years  for  the  female 
and  thirteen  for  the  male.  Marriage  prior  to  these  ages  was  invalid, 
although  there  was  nothing  in  the  Talmud  and  little  in  the  way  of 
public  opinion  to  prevent  the  parents  from  contracting  for  a  marriage  at 
any  age.  While  this  contracting-for-marriage,  or  betrothal,  was  the 
source  of  our  own  custom  of  the  engagement,  there  is  a  substantial  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  In  our  society,  an  engagement  is  an  informal 
agreement  to  marry.  It  is  not  a  legal  contract  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
the  ring  being  purely  symbolic.  Among  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  betrothal  represented  an  actual  contract,  and  in  a  very  real  sense  was 
considered  to  be  the  beginning  of  marriage;  faithlessness  on  the  part  of 
a  betrothed  girl  was  considered  to  be  just  as  serious  as  adultery,  and  in 
both  cases  the  same  harsh  punishment  was  inflicted. 

At  the  betrothal  ceremony  two  witnesses  were  required,  and  it  was 
customary  at  this  time  for  the  boy  to  give  the  girl  a  small  coin  to  legalize 
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the  contract  and  to  symbolize  the  esteem  in  which  marriage  was  held. 
(In  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  coin  gave  way  to  a  ring.)  At 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  betrothal  ceremony,  a  benediction  was  usually 
pronounced  by  the  girl's  father  or  by  a  rabbi. 

The  Marriage  Ceremony.  The  final  step  was  the  marriage 
ceremony  itself,  which  usually  took  place  at  least  a  year  after  the 
betrothal.  The  ceremony,  rituals,  and  wedding  procedures  have  been 
referred  to  historically  as  nuptials,  although  in  recent  years  the  term  has 
tended  to  fall  into  disuse.  In  practice,  the  Hebrew  marriage  formalized 
the  transfer  of  control  of  the  daughter  from  the  father  to  the  bridegroom. 
The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  minor  revelries  and  a  bridal  procession. 
At  the  wedding,  benedictions  were  pronounced  by  the  bridegroom,  a 
rabbi,  or  one  of  the  witnesses,  after  which  the  affair  was  concluded  with 
a  banquet.  Although  benedictions  were  normally  a  part  of  both  the 
betrothal  and  wedding  ceremonies,  neither  religious  pronouncements  nor 
permission  of  civil  authorities  were  integral  parts  of  marriage.  Marriage 
was  a  private  affair  between  the  parties  and  the  families  concerned,  a 
pattern  which  was  (and  is)  widely  followed  among  preliterate  peoples, 
and  which  prevailed  throughout  early  Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic 
history.  Religious  and  civil  control  of  marriage  did  not  become  prevalent 
until  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Divorce.  Although  the  Hebrews  did  not  look  upon  marriage 
from  the  view  of  individual  happiness  or  personality  development,  in- 
stances of  marital  discord  sometimes  did  occur,  as  indeed  they  have 
occurred  in  all  times  and  among  all  peoples.  Insofar  as  divorce  was 
concerned,  the  Hebrew  husband  had  a  free  hand.  He  could  divorce  his 
wife  for  any  whim  simply  by  filling  out  his  own  divorce  decree  with  the 
words  "I  thee  divorce."  Like  marriage,  divorce  was  considered  by  the 
Hebrews  to  be  purely  a  private  matter.  Generally,  however,  the  right  of 
divorce  was  a  prerogative  of  the  husband  only,  practically  no  provision 
being  made  for  the  wife  regardless  of  the  cruelty  of  her  husband. 

In  a  typical  case,  if  a  divorced  woman  was,  in  fact,  innocent  of  her 
husband's  charges,  she  suffered  no  loss  of  status  in  the  community.  But 
if  she  were  adjudged  guilty  she  was  not  only  socially  disparaged,  but  also 
relinquished  all  rights  to  her  dowry.  In  the  case  of  adultery,  the  punish- 
ment was  much  more  severe.  James  states  that  "if  convicted  of  adultery, 
or  pre-nuptial  unchastity,  she  was  liable  to  be  stoned  or  strangled,  to- 
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gether  with  her  paramour.  The  same  penalty  might  be  meted  out  to  a 
betrothed  woman  unless  she  was  the  victim  of  violation  and  then  her 
seducer  suffered  in  like  manner.  The  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
allowed  a  wide  sexual  liberty."2  Up  until  the  advent  of  the  Christian 
era,  furthermore,  the  Hebrew  husband  was  awarded  custody  of  the 
children  in  all  divorce  suits. 

In  practice,  things  were  probably  not  so  bad  as  they  sound,  since 
group  opinion  in  those  days  was  much  stronger  than  it  is  today,  and  any 
abuse  or  obvious  ill  treatment  of  the  wife  would  result  in  severe  social 
condemnation  of  the  husband.  Also,  the  populace  did  not  take  kindly  to 
a  husband's  divorcing  his  wife  for  little  or  no  reason,  since  by  so  doing 
he  was  reneging  on  his  responsibility  as  protector  and  provider.  Some  of 
the  prophets  interpreted  Yahweh  as  frowning  on  divorce,  and  most  of 
the  later  rabbis  preached  against  the  loose  system  of  divorce,  as  did 
Christ.  It  was  not  until  several  centuries  after  Christ's  death,  however, 
that  a  formalized  tightening  of  the  Hebrew  divorce  procedure  took  place. 


The  Greek  Family  System 


Whereas  the  Hebrews  worshipped  the  one  god,  Yahweh,  the  Greeks 
worshipped  many  gods,  and  the  effects  of  this  religious  divergence  were 
evident  in  a  variety  of  cultural  differences.  From  a  family  view,  never- 
theless, the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  had  much  in  common.  In  both  societies 
the  family  structure  was  overwhelmingly  patriarchal  in  nature.  The 
Greek  family  included  wife,  children,  concubines,  and  slaves,  all  of 
whom  were  under  the  authority  of  the  father.  Their  services  belonged 
solely  to  him. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  inferior  position  that  women  held  in  Greek 
society.  It  was  a  popular  belief  in  Athens  that  women  were  virtually  of  a 
different  species;  at  least,  their  treatment  suggests  that  males  considered 
them  to  be  intellectual  inferiors.  Athenian  women  were  not  educated,  form- 
ally or  otherwise.  Wives  were  not  permitted  to  leave  their  homes  without 
the  permission  of  their  husbands,  and  on  the  infrequent  occasions  when 
they  did  leave  they  were  veiled  and  attended  by  a  slave.  Within  the  home 
the  Athenian  wife  was  expected  to  remain  in  her  own  quarters,  and  except 
2  E.  O.  James,  Marriage  and  Society,  New  York,  John  de  Graff,  1955,  p.  63. 
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at  mealtime,  when  she  joined  her  husband,  her  social  contacts  were  almost 
nonexistent.  While  doubtless  there  were  many  couples  who  shared  affection 
for  one  another,  the  husband-wife  relationship  was  characteristically  a 
procreative  one,  and  even  in  this  instance  the  husband  was  the  dominant 
figure.  For  instance,  if  the  wife  were  known  to  have  interrupted  her  own 
pregnancy  without  her  husband's  consent,  she  could  be  tried  for  murder! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  husband  could,  with  impunity,  order  his  wife  to 
have  an  abortion. 

Paradoxically,  while  denying  education  and  social  intercourse  to 
wives,  the  Greeks  encouraged  and  patronized  the  hetairae,  a  prostitute 
class  who  were  presumably  educated  and  well  versed  in  civic  affairs. 
Since  so  much  has  been  written  about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
hetaira  (literally  translated:  "lady  friend"),  the  recent  comments  of 
Lewinsohn  are  revealing: 

The  Grecian  hetairae  are  reputed  to  have  bewitched  men  not  by  their 
beauty  alone,  but  also  by  their  wit.  This  may  have  been  true  of  some  of 
them.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  women  with  whom  men  like 
Pericles,  Menander  and  Epicurus  passed  long  years  of  their  lives  must 
have  been  of  intelligence  above  the  average,  interested  in  things  of  the 
spirit  and  receptive  to  ideas.  .  .  . 

But  the  women  who  were  capable  of  combining  wit  with  charm 
formed,  after  all,  only  a  small  elite.  They  were  the  exception,  even  in 
Athens.  The  great  majority  of  Greek  hetairae  were  no  different  in  spirit, 
speech,  manners  or  ambitions  from  those  of  their  profession  in  other  lands 
and  other  ages.  The  prostitute's  life  is  a  hard  and  heavy  one  which  ages 
prematurely  those  who  lead  it,  blunts  the  spirit  even  of  the  gifted,  con- 
centrates their  minds  on  a  very  restricted  sphere  of  interests,  and  soon 
forces  them  to  devote  themselves  unremittingly  to  the  requirements  of 
their  business  —  the  care  of  their  over-wrought  bodies,  their  make-up, 
their  little  seductive  tricks,  and  the  eternal  struggle  with  poverty.  There 
is  no  time  to  cultivate  the  mind,  and  as  a  rule,  no  need,  for  the  customer 
does  not  ask  for  it.  Even  in  Greece,  most  men  did  not  expect  intellectual 
diversion  from  a  hetaira.3 

With  all  the  extramarital  leeway  permitted  the  husband,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  learn  that  the  only  sanctioned  form  of  marriage  was 
monogamy.  However,  public  opinion  condoned  the  taking  of  war- 
captured  women  as  concubines,  and  since  warfare  was  more  or  less 
continual,  concubines  were  plentiful,  as  evidenced  by  their  frequent 
mention  in  Greek  writings. 

3  Richard  Lewinsohn,  A  History  of  Sexual  Customs,  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1958,  pp.  54-55. 
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Not  only  was  the  status  of  wives  lower  in  Greek  than  in  Hebrew 
culture,  but  single  girls  led  a  relatively  restricted  life;  in  fact,  unlike  her 
Hebrew  counterpart,  the  young  Greek  girl  was  not  even  consulted  when 
it  came  to  marital  arrangements.  Legally,  neither  the  consent  of  the  girl 
nor  the  boy  was  required  in  order  for  the  marriage  to  be  valid. 

Like  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks  differentiated  betrothal  and  marriage. 
It  was  customary  for  the  girl's  father  to  supply  her  with  a  dowry,  and 
all  such  financial  arrangements  were  completed  at  the  betrothal,  the 
latter  being  considered  a  legal  rather  than  a  religious  occasion.  In  most 
of  the  Greek  city-states  it  was  customary  for  both  sexes  to  marry  in  their 
early  teens. 

At  the  marriage  ceremony  the  bride  and  groom  wore  white  wed- 
ding robes  topped  with  garlands.  Sacrifices  were  made  to  the  gods, 
a  ritual  which  signalized  the  passing  of  the  bride  from  the  father's 
control  to  that  of  the  husband.  Each  of  the  guests  was  then  given 
a  piece  of  cake  (apparently  the  forerunner  of  our  own  wedding  cake), 
after  which  the  wedding  procession  moved  from  the  bride's  to  the 
groom's  home  where,  after  a  mock  struggle,  the  wife  was  carried  over 
the  threshold  by  her  husband.  In  a  sense,  the  circumstances  of  a 
marriage  in  classical  Greece  were  similar  to  our  own  in  that  the 
occasion  was  a  mixture  of  the  festive  and  the  solemn.  However,  while 
the  Greek  ceremonies  included  certain  religious  considerations,  the 
entire  procedure,  basically,  was  a  private  affair.  The  father  himself 
assumed  the  role  of  priest  during  the  sacrificial  offerings,  and  no  other 
religious  or  civic  official  was  required  to  be  present. 

Since  bride  and  groom  were  sometimes  unknown  to  one  another 
up  to  the  time  of  their  marriage,  and  in  view  of  the  lowly  status  of  wives 
generally,  some  historians  feel  that  the  Greek  family  was  not  a  happy 
one.  As  was  true  among  the  Hebrews,  however,  family  life  for  the  Greeks 
was  not  supposed  to  be  happy  —  or  unhappy.  In  the  period  under 
consideration  —  the  first  five  centuries  B.C.  —  the  Athenian  Greeks  were 
divided  into  tribes,  which  were  subdivided  into  large  families,  and  it 
was  considered  illegal  to  permit  a  family  to  die  out;  in  fact,  a  number 
of  ingenious  customs  and  laws  were  designed  to  prevent  family  ex- 
tinction. Marriage  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  replenishing  the 
population  and  carrying  on  the  family  name,  and  in  this  sense  the 
Hellenic  family  was  an  integrated  unit  held  together  by  traditional 
family  loyalty  and  a  highly  ritualized  ancestor  worship.  That  die 
Greek  family  was  most  decidedly  not  weak  is  evidenced  by  the  cultural 
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strength  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  Societies  do  not  flourish  when  their 
family  systems  are  weak  and  dissolute,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  artistic  achievements  of  Greece's  "Golden  Age"  have  never 
been  equalled. 

While  the  Greek  wife  was  educationally  and  socially  restricted,  she 
was  assured  of  economic  security,  the  love  of  her  children,  and  the 
respect  if  not  the  admiration  of  her  husband.  Moreover,  like  many 
wives  and  mothers  today,  she  must  have  been  quite  occupied  with 
cooking,  cleaning,  child  care,  washing  and  mending  clothes,  and  the 
other  chores  of  general  household  management;  in  fact,  in  the  almost 
total  absence  of  labor-saving  devices  one  wonders  just  how  meaningful 
were  the  "social  restrictions"  imposed  on  the  Athenian  wife. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  often  divorce  occurred,  although 
it  must  have  been  relatively  infrequent;  at  least,  public  opinion  was 
against  it.  Divorce  was  neither  a  legal  nor  a  religious  matter,  so  that 
technically  a  Greek  husband  could  divorce  his  wife  for  reasons  that 
were  quite  petty.  In  view  of  the  stress  placed  on  family  lines,  however, 
a  husband  who  resorted  to  divorce  merely  to  satisfy  a  whim  would  run 
the  risk  of  social  castigation.  Also,  in  the  event  of  a  divorce,  the 
husband  was  required  to  return  the  dowry  to  the  wife's  father,  which 
fact,  of  course,  acted  as  a  further  deterrent  to  the  husband's  hasty 
actions. 

There  were  only  two  grounds  on  which  the  husband  could  procure 
a  divorce  and  be  assured  of  public  approval  —  adultery  and  sterility  — 
and  in  both  instances  there  was  no  redress  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 
Probably  because  of  ignorance  of  the  male  contributory  factors  in  pro- 
creation, the  Greeks,  like  all  of  the  earlier  peoples,  erroneously  believed 
that  sterility  or  "barrenness"  was  invariably  the  fault  of  the  wife.  ( Recent 
biological  research  indicates  that  the  reverse  is  true  in  a  large  proportion 
of  such  cases. )  In  any  event,  the  prevailing  divorce  system  was  doubtless 
unfair  to  the  Greek  wife,  since  among  other  things  she  had  practically 
no  rights  of  divorce  herself.  Even  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
was  not  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce  action. 

If  the  wife  could  prove  that  the  husband's  behavior  actually  en- 
dangered the  safety  and  survival  of  the  family,  she  could  be  granted 
a  divorce,  but  such  instances  must  have  been  rare.  In  reality,  about 
the  only  recourse  a  Greek  wife  had  was  to  try  to  persuade  her  husband 
to  give  her  a  divorce.  It  is  interesting  that  adultery  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  was  not  only  a  ground  for  divorce  but  was  also  a  criminal  offense 
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punishable  by  the  state.  That  most  of  the  ancient  peoples  considered 
adultery  to  be  more  reprehensible  for  wives  than  for  husbands  is  a 
possible  example  of  a  biologically  based  sex  difference  being  given 
societal  recognition. 


The  Family  in  Roman  Times 


In  the  earlier  Roman  period  (seventh  to  second  centuries  B.C.) 
the  family  system  was  patriarchal  in  nature  and  paralleled  many  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  patterns.  Marriage  was  held  in  high  esteem 
and  was  considered  to  be  a  civic  responsibility.  Early  marriage  was  the 
rule,  the  arrangements  being  made  by  the  respective  families.  Consent 
of  both  parties  was  required,  although  refusals  were  apparently  rare. 
The  Roman  family  was  monogamous  in  nature,  and  while  concubinage 
existed  it  was  not  accorded  the  same  approval  as  it  was  in  Greece. 
Although  the  Roman  wife  was  not  so  severely  restricted  as  was  her 
Greek  counterpart,  and  although  she  was  not  educated  to  take  part  in 
civic  affairs,  she  was  permitted  to  help  entertain  her  husband's  friends 
and  was  respected  as  a  homemaker. 

Both  marriage  and  divorce  were  conceived  as  private,  family  matters, 
with  divorce  frowned  upon  and  legally  available  only  to  the  husband 
(usually  for  adultery).  The  Roman  family  system  differed  from  that 
of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  in  several  ways,  one  of  which  was  the 
rather  detailed  set  of  regulations  pertaining  to  marriages  within  and 
between  the  various  social  classes.  And  certainly  no  account  of  Roman 
family  life  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  widely  quoted 
patria  potestas  —  complete  power  of  the  father  over  his  children.  This 
authority  was  absolute,  it  being  within  the  father's  power  to  banish, 
sell,  or  even  kill  his  children,  although  such  practices  rarely  oc- 
curred. The  patriarch's  power,  furthermore,  lasted  until  his  death. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  husband's  authority  extended  over  his  wife 
—  a  form  of  control  known  as  manus.  It  was  only  when  both  husband 
and  wife  came  from  the  same  social  class  that  the  type  of  marriage 
entailing  patria  potestas  and  manus  could  be  undertaken. 

Disintegration  of  the  Family.   Historically,  the  most  interest- 
ing phase  of  Roman  family  life  was  not  that  of  the   earlier  period 
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described  above,  but  the  period  from  the  second  century  B.C.  until 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  some  six  hundred  years  later.  This  latter  era 
is  of  interest  to  the  sociologist  because  it  illustrates  the  apparent  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  family  decay  and  societal  disintegration. 
The  second  century  B.C.  is  usually  chosen  as  the  starting  point,  since 
this  was  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars,  a  conflict  which  stretched  over 
many  decades  and  in  which  large  numbers  of  Romans  saw  combat  duty 
against  the  armies  of  Carthage.  With  the  men  on  the  battlefields  for 
extended  periods,  the  Roman  women  began  to  achieve  a  measure  of 
independence.  Many  husbands  never  returned  from  the  wars,  and  the 
decline  in  the  male  population  furthered  the  feminist  movement.  Male 
domination  slowly  diminished.  Eventually  the  practice  of  free  marriage 
arose;  that  is,  one  without  manus. 

Accompanying  the  emancipation  of  Roman  women  was  an  influx 
of  wealth,  which  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  the  Empire  expanded. 
Slave  labor  became  plentiful,  and  the  myriad  of  household  tasks  which 
formerly  occupied  the  wife  came  to  be  taken  over  by  slaves.  In  the 
larger  estates  slaves  would  run  into  the  hundreds.  There  arose  large 
numbers  of  "leisure  ladies"  with  little  to  do  but  style  themselves  in  the 
latest  fashions  and  attend  social  affairs.  Preoccupation  with  food  and 
entertainment  characterized  both  sexes.  Even  the  child-rearing,  once 
regarded  so  highly  by  parents,  was  given  over  to  servants  and  tutors. 

As  manus  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  marriages  were  more  and  more 
entered  into  for  purposes  of  expediency  —  for  political  reasons,  for  the 
attainment  of  wealth  and  position,  or  to  improve  one's  social-class  level. 
Whereas  formerly  marriage  was  considered  a  civic  responsibility,  it  was 
now  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  personal  gain.  And  whereas  chil- 
dren were  once  assessed  in  terms  of  economic  integration,  family  tra- 
ditions, and  religious  fulfillment,  they  were  now  increasingly  considered 
a  burden.  In  short,  family  loyalties  and  ideals  were  breaking  down,  in 
spite  of  the  pleas  of  many  of  the  rulers  who  saw  what  was  happening. 
Turner  states: 

In  the  spiritual  degeneration  of  Rome,  after  the  Punic  Wars,  husbands 
surrendered  their  old  authority,  and  wayward  matrons  (as  Juvenal 
testifies)  began  to  squander  their  wealth  on  gladiators,  astrologers  and 
abortionists.  Marriage  became  no  more  than  a  reciprocal  engagement 
entered  into  by  a  couple,  with  the  casually  given  consent  of  their 
parents;  and  many  of  these  unions  were  broken  as  lightly  as  they  were 
contracted.4 

4  E.  S.  Turner,  A  History  of  Courting,  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  1955,  p.  23. 
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Inevitably  the  question  came  to  be  "Why  marry  at  all?"  or  "Why 
have  children?"  And  in  the  hedonistic  atmosphere  of  the  times,  no  satis- 
factory answer  could  be  found.  As  a  result,  the  marriage  rate  fell. 
Informal  sexual  liaisons  began  to  flourish,  concubinage  increased,  and 
general  moral  laxness  spread.  Adultery  became  rather  commonplace, 
and  homosexuality  was  flaunted.  The  birth  rate  fell  as  childlessness  in- 
creased to  significant  proportions;  in  fact,  it  became  customary  for  well- 
to-do  families  to  adopt  a  son  to  carry  on  the  family  name.  Govern- 
mental attempts  to  increase  the  birth  rate  through  economic  incentives 
were  unsuccessful.  Once  comparatively  rare,  divorces  became  more  and 
more  common.  Commenting  on  the  high  rate  of  marital  disruption,  Nash 
remarks : 

By  the  days  of  Augustus  the  resulting  problem  was  so  acute  that  he 
passed  a  law  depriving  adulterers  of  half  their  fortune  and  forbidding 
them  to  marry  each  other.  His  policy  represented  a  real  attempt  to 
grapple  with  a  state  of  affairs  which,  as  he  recognized,  would  ruin  the 
empire.  .  .  .  The  law  was  honored,  nevertheless,  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  .  .  .  Even  women  had  so  much  latitude  that 
there  is  little  exaggeration  in  Seneca's  oft-quoted  and  bitter  comment  that 
Roman  women  counted  the  years  ...  by  husbands.5 

Since  marriages  were  often  for  mercenary  reasons,  once  the  rewards 
disappeared  or  failed  to  materialize,  there  were  no  real  ties  to  hold 
the  couple  together.  Divorces  not  only  occurred  at  the  whim  of  either 
party  (even  the  calling  up  of  the  husband  for  army  service  came  to  be 
recognized  as  a  ground  for  divorce),  but  many  of  the  most  respected 
Roman  officials  were  themselves  involved  in  unsavory  divorce  suits.  By 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  marital  disruption  had  reached  the  stage  of 
public  scandal,  and  premarital  and  extramarital  sex  relations  had  become 
widespread.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  dignity  had  been  stripped  from 
marriage. 

Looking  back  on  the  debacle,  it  is  most  ironic  to  discover  that  the 
word  "sex"  was  invented  by  the  Romans. 

5  Arnold  S.  Nash,  "Ancient  Past  and  Living  Present,"  in  Howard  Becker  and  Reuben 
Hill  (eds.),  Family,  Marriage  and  Parenthood,  Boston.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Companv, 
1955,  p.  99. 
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The  Early  Christian  Influence 


As  the  Roman  Empire  sagged  and  neared  collapse,  the  tide  of 
Christianity  became  stronger  and  its  momentum,  slow  at  the  start,  in- 
creased. Despite  strenuous  resistance,  Christianity  had  reached  the  point 
where  in  the  year  312  it  was  accorded  legal  recognition  throughout  the 
Empire.  Many  of  the  early  Christian  marital  and  sexual  patterns  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  number  of  these  similarities  have 
persisted  to  the  present  time.  However,  as  Nash  points  out,  "Christianity 
began  as  a  sect  within  Judaism  but  in  less  than  a  generation  after  the 
death  of  Christ  it  was  clear  to  Jew  and  Christian  alike  that  the  new  wine 
of  the  Christian  faith  was  too  potent  for  the  old  wineskins  of  the  tra- 
ditional Jewish  religious  scheme.  .  .  ."6 

Christianity  was  oriented  toward  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  with  God  the  heavenly  Father  embodying  in- 
finite forgiveness  and  love  for  all  His  children.  Worshipping  one  God, 
Whose  spiritual  embodiment  was  revealed  through  Christ,  followers 
of  Christianity  believed  that  marriage  was  instituted  for  His  purposes 
rather  than  for  the  gratification  of  sex  desires  or  the  supplication  to 
ancestral  spirits.  And  in  the  eyes  of  God,  marriage  was  held  to  be  a 
permanent  relationship  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  indissoluble 
"until  death  do  us  part."  Unlike  the  Hebrews,  Christians  sanctioned 
only  monogamy;  and  unlike  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Christians  con- 
demned all  sexual  activities  outside  of  marriage;  and  unlike  so  many 
of  the  neighboring  peoples,  Christians  preached  against  divorce. 

Beneficial  Effects  on  Family  Life.  Coming  when  it  did,  Chris- 
tianity had  many  salutary  effects  on  marriage  and  the  family.  Monogamy 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  followers  of  Christianity  had  originally 
been  from  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  is  understandable  that  they 
would  have  resented  the  plural  wives  of  the  wealthy  Hebrews,  and  the 
mistresses  and  concubines  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  The  early  Church 
fathers  preached  that  the  Christian  ideal  entailed  marriage  between  one 
man  and  woman,  with  premarital  chastity  and  postmarital  fidelity. 
Fornication  and  adultery  were  not  only  severely  condemned,  but  were 
considered  equally  culpable  for  both  sexes. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  100-101. 
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Jesus  taught  that  divorce  was  not  permissible  for  any  reason  ( Mark 
10:11;  Luke  16:18),  although  there  is  some  inconsistency  here  since  in 
another  Biblical  passage  he  states  that  adultery  is  sufficient  cause  for 
divorce.  (Matthew  5:32)  On  this  point  the  Church  fathers  have  been 
divided  for  many  centuries,  although  there  has  been  little  disagreement 
about  their  general  hostility  to  divorce.  And  as  Lewinsohn  notes,  in 
reference  to  the  early  Christian  influence:  "An  indissoluble  marriage 
was  not  necessarily  always  a  happy  one;  but  a  woman  had  no  longer  to 
fear  being  thrown  out  of  her  home  for  no  fault  of  her  own.  .  .  .  This 
feeling  of  security  contributed  appreciably  to  the  high  rate  of  conversions 
to  Christianity  among  women."7 

The  Church  was  instrumental  in  tightening  restrictions  against  the 
marriage  of  blood  relatives  and  in-laws,  regulations  which  had  been 
weakly  enforced  throughout  the  Empire.  Another  significant  contribu- 
tion of  Christianity  was  the  moral  condemnation  of  the  widely  practiced 
customs  of  abortion  and  infanticide.  Since  Christ  had  paid  for  the  human 
soul  with  his  own  blood,  there  was  a  deep  conviction  on  the  part  of 
Christians  that  every  life  was  of  infinite  worth,  including  that  of  the 
unborn  child.  In  this  sense,  abortion  and  infanticide  were  considered 
to  be  equally  sinful. 

The  status  of  children  was  raised  as  the  patria  potestas  declined 
under  the  influence  of  the  early  Christian  leaders.  The  selling  of  children 
was  outlawed  and  the  killing  of  a  child  by  his  father  was  adjudged  to 
be  murder.  On  the  other  hand,  children  were  expected  to  be  obedient,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  indi\idual  it 
was  a  Christian  belief  that  when  the  children  grew  up  they  were  morally 
responsible  for  the  care  and  support  of  indigent  parents.  Widows  with- 
out children  were  accepted  as  charges  of  the  Church. 

There  were  limits  to  the  Christian  influence  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
however,  since  these  were  still  regarded  largely  as  private  matters  rather 
than  as  affairs  of  State  or  Church.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  several  cen- 
turies Christianity  had  no  patterned  or  formalized  marriage  ceremony, 
the  role  of  the  clergy  being  confined  to  postmarital  benedictions. 

Sexual  Beliefs.  It  is  also  true  that  while  Christianity  had  a 
number  of  beneficial  effects  on  marriage  and  the  family,  early  teachings 
with  regard  to  sex  are  an  entirely  different  matter.  For  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  early  Church  fathers  considered  sex  per  sc  to  be 
7  Op.  cit.,  p.  92. 
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a  major  evil.  Most  of  the  immoralities  that  surrounded  them  were  be- 
lieved by  the  Christian  leaders  to  have  stemmed  from  the  abuse  of  sex. 
Their  attitudes  toward  sex  were  also  influenced  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
latter,  in  an  effort  to  set  themselves  above  their  Semitic  neighbors,  such 
as  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Canaanites,  placed  wholesale  restrictions  on 
most  types  of  sexual  activities.  Among  the  taboos  were  nudity,  mastur- 
bation, premarital  coitus,  adultery,  homosexuality,  and  "unnatural"  sex- 
ual activities.  Many  of  the  early  Christian  leaders  had  been  reared  in 
this  Judaic  atmosphere  in  which  sex  was  looked  upon  solely  as  a  pro- 
creative  function.  Foremost  among  the  early  leaders,  of  course,  were 
Jesus  and  Paul,  neither  of  whom  ever  married.  Both  were  tremendous 
spiritual  teachers,  and  both  took  a  dim  view  of  the  so-called  pleasures 
of  the  flesh,  although  Paul,  distressed  at  the  sexual  laxity  he  witnessed 
as  he  traveled  the  Roman  road,  was  apparently  the  most  vituperative 
of  all  the  disciples. 

In  light  of  the  prevailing  strictures  of  the  early  Church  fathers,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  the  idea  of  virginity  came  to  be  held  up  as  a  divine 
state.  Sex  was  held  to  be  a  worldly  diversion  —  a  carnal  obstruction  to 
the  attainment  of  higher  spiritual  values.  Chastity  was  held  to  symbolize 
purity  of  soul  and  the  dignity  of  the  person.  Moreover,  in  the  absence 
of  strong  self-control,  there  was  the  danger  of  internal  sexual  contami- 
nation. It  was  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  indulge  in  fornication  in  order 
to  sin;  it  was  considered  lecherous  and  sinful  even  to  have  sexual  desires 
for  a  woman.  At  any  rate,  virginity  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exalted 
state,  a  purity  of  mind  and  body  pleasing  to  Christ  and  signifying  de- 
votion to  God. 

While  the  Church  leaders  were  practically  unanimous  in  promul- 
gating the  idea  of  virginity  as  a  spiritual  goal,  the  ideal  itself  was 
self-defeating  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  sex  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  human  drives,  and  the  Christian  leaders  were  fully  aware 
that  for  the  average  person  chastity  was  too  lofty  a  goal.  Furthermore, 
Christ  had  already  sanctioned  marriage.  And  even  the  most  vehement 
of  the  Church  fathers  realized  that  if  carried  to  its  ultimate,  virginity 
would  lead  to  the  extinction  of  Christianity  through  a  numerical  deple- 
tion of  the  population. 

In  order  to  solve  the  dilemma  without  retracting  their  basic  pro- 
nouncements concerning  the  sinfulness  of  sex,  a  compromise  was  neces- 
sary: marriage  would  be  considered  an  acceptable  state  but  at  the  same 
time  would  be  placed  on  a  scale  lower  than  that  of  sexual  purity. 
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Thus  did  the  early  Christian  fathers  make  the  necessary  concession 
to  the  marital  state  while  at  the  same  time  inferentially  maintaining  the 
stigmatic  conception  of  sex.  In  the  often-quoted  words  of  Paul:  "I 
would  that  all  men  were  even  as  I  myself.  ...  I  say  therefore  to  the 
unmarried  and  widows,  it  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide  even  as  I. 
But  if  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry;  for  it  is  better  to  marry  than 
to  burn."  (I  Corinthians  7:1-9) 

The  degradation  of  sex  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  marital  state 
itself,  inevitably  led  to  increases  in  virginity  and  celibacy.  And  persons 
who  chose  to  renounce  sex  were  increasingly  considered  to  be  select  in- 
dividuals. Sexual  abstinence  came  to  be  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  spiritual 
dedication,  and  there  were  continuing  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
to  prohibit  matrimony  for  bishops,  priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics;  in  fact, 
centuries  later,  vows  of  celibacy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  were  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  dogma  —  a  fact  which,  in  turn,  played 
a  significant  part  in  the  events  culminating  in  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
While  the  idea  of  compulsory  sexual  abstinence  by  the  clergy  was  never 
realized  during  the  Roman  period,  asceticism  —  the  renouncing  of  worldly 
pleasures  —  made  substantial  headway.    As  Zimmerman  describes  it: 

During  this  period  asceticism,  or  withdrawal  from  sensory  life,  gained 
a  prestige  in  Western  society  similar  to  that  in  some  movements  and 
sects  among  the  Indian  philosophies.  In  the  West  asceticism  now  took 
up  the  .  .  .  traits  of  virginity  and  chastity  .  .  .  and  promoted  them  into 
excessive  philosophies.  As  excessive  philosophies,  recommended  for  all 
persons  in  all  conditions,  these  threatened  the  foundations  of  society 
itself.  In  the  fourth  century  they  were  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  marriage 
into  disrepute  among  the  common  people.  .  .  .  One  of  the  residues  .  .  . 
left  with  us  today  is  the  word  celibate,  from  coelibs,  a  "heavenly" 
person.8 

Christianity  and  the  Role  of  Women.  One  of  the  by-products 
of  the  ascetic  movement  was  a  general  failure  to  raise  the  status  of 
women.  Jesus  was  evidently  appreciative  of  the  role  of  the  female  sex, 
and  while  he  took  no  steps  to  raise  tiieir  position,  he  mingled  with 
women  of  all  classes,  treating  them  with  kindness  and  understanding. 
Paul,  however,  clearly  considered  women  to  be  inferior  to  men  and  felt 
that  the  wife  should  be  subordinate  to  her  husband:  "Man  ...  is  the 

8  Carle  Zimmerman,  The  Family  of  Tomorrow,  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1949. 
pp.  94-95. 
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image  and  glory  of  God;  but  the  woman  is  the  image  and  glory  of  man." 
(I  Corinthians  11:7-9)  Paul  held  that  it  was  Eve  and  not  Adam  who 
was  overcome  by  temptation  in  the  Garden  of  Eden;  that  woman  should 
be  recognized  as  the  temptress  of  man.  In  consequence,  women  were 
admonished  to  be  modest  in  their  dress  and  self-effacing  in  their  de- 
meanor so  that  men  would  not  be  aroused  by  thoughts  of  carnal  pleas- 
ures. Paul  was  not  the  only  Christian  leader  who  spoke  out  against 
women,  and  in  addition  some  of  the  Roman  authorities  were  actually 
vitriolic  on  the  subject.  From  a  religious  view,  however,  it  was  Paul 
who  was  the  most  articulate  on  matters  pertaining  to  sex  and  women, 
and  it  was  his  influence  in  these  matters  which  tended  to  strike  the 
keynote  of  the  times. 

The  reasons  for  Paul's  attitudes  —  and  the  explanation  for  the  many 
inconsistencies  in  his  writings  —  are  by  no  means  clear.  The  history  of 
his  period  has  been  pieced  together  from  numerous  sources  and  many, 
many  gaps  remain.  Bainton  feels  that  Paul's  dim  view  of  marriage  was 
because  of  "the  expectation  of  the  early  return  of  the  Lord  when  there 
would  be  no  more  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage.  .  .  .  The  apostle 
registered  a  preference  for  being  unmarried  like  himself  because  the 
unmarried  were  less  encumbered  and  freer  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
Lord."9  Other  writers  believe  that  Paul  may  have  been  unhappily  mar- 
ried in  his  youth.  Still  others  feel  that  Paul's  hand  was  forced  because 
of  the  blatant  moral  laxity  of  his  time.  In  this  respect,  Smith  is  of  the 
opinion 

that  this  teaching  of  Paul  is  found  particularly  in  the  Corinthian  corre- 
spondence, and  that  it  may  not  have  expressed  Paul's  mind  completely 
on  the  matter.  The  city  of  Corinth  had  a  reputation  for  sexual  laxness 
and  looseness.  In  the  Corinthian  church  there  were  those  who  were 
preaching  and  practicing  such  laxity,  and  defending  it  on  Christian 
grounds  with  the  argument  that  since  we  are  saved  by  God's  grace  what 
we  do  with  our  bodies  has  no  ultimate  spiritual  significance.  Unfortu- 
nately the  early  Christian  church  did  not  read  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  with  this  background  in  mind,  and  so  his  views  on  the  sin- 
fulness of  sexual  indulgence  became  those  of  the  church  without  quali- 
fication.10 

9  Roland  Bainton,  What  Christianity  Says  About  Sex,  Love,  and  Marriage,  New 
York,  Association  Press,  1957,  pp.  22-23. 

10  Rockwell  Smith,  "Hebrew,  Greco-Roman,  and  Early  Christian  Family  Patterns," 
in  Reuben  Hill  and  Howard  Becker  (eds.),  Marriage  and  the  Family,  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1942,  p.  69  (italics  added). 
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The  Controversy  Over  the  Christian  Influence  on  Sex.  What- 
ever the  reason  or  reasons  for  Paul's  attitude  in  particular  and  the  stric- 
tures of  the  early  Church  fathers  in  general,  the  sexual  teachings  and 
writings  of  these  Christian  leaders  have  had  a  tremendous  influence  on 
our  current  moral  and  legal  sex  codes.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that 
our  own  sex  laws  have  been  shaped,  in  good  part,  by  our  Judeo-Christian 
heritage.  The  controversy,  from  a  secular  view,  is  whether  this  influence 
has  had  the  effect  of  improving  man's  lot  or  whether  it  has  served  to 
foment  sexual  discord. 

A  number  of  modern  writers  feel  that  our  present  codes  are  too 
severe,  and  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  early  Church  leaders 
have  resulted  in  a  variety  of  present-day  sexual  malignancies.  These 
writers  argue  convincingly  that  under  our  present  system  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  sexual  activity  will  result  in  guilt  feelings  on  the  part  of 
the  person  or  persons  involved.  Solitary  sexual  activity  (masturbation), 
sex  activity  with  the  same  sex  (homosexuality),  nonmarital  sex  acts 
(premarital  and  extramarital  coitus),  nudity  and  verbal  references  to 
the  sex  act,  are  all,  to  a  degree,  looked  upon  as  shameful  activities,  and 
for  some  people  even  marital  intercourse  gives  rise  to  a  guilt  complex. 

The  aforementioned  writers  maintain  that  normal,  healthy  attitudes 
toward  sex  will  not  be  achieved  in  our  society  until  the  sex  mores,  based 
as  they  are  on  ancient  Judeo-Christian  codes,  are  changed.  For  the  most 
part,  writers  who  contend  that  the  sex  mores  should  be  overhauled  do 
not  advocate  unrestricted  sexual  license.  But  they  are  sincere  in  their 
contention  that  substantial  modifications  are  necessary  if  the  individual 
is  to  achieve  a  reasonably  happy  sex  life. 

There  is  more  to  this  view  than  meets  the  eye,  however,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  obvious  that  sex  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  individual  self-expression, 
but  is  also  of  major  concern  to  society  as  a  whole.  Of  all  man's  innate 
drives,  sex  is  perhaps  the  hardest  to  shackle,  the  most  difficult  to  deflect 
into  non-disruptive  channels.  Without  adequate  restrictions  and  deflec- 
tions, man's  sex  drive  is  powerful  enough  to  clog  the  societal  machinery. 
The  early  Christian  leaders  were  probably  well  aware  of  this  danger, 
and  in  fact  many  of  them  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  appetitive  excesses 
of  a  degenerate  Roman  society. 

At  that  time  the  most  plausible,  and  one  of  the  most  practical,  sexual 
deflections  was  toward  the  function  of  procreation.  While  the  utilization 
of  the  sex  drive  as  a  means  of  exalting  the  husband-wife  relationship 
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was  not  considered  by  the  early  Christian  fathers,  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  section  that  the  Church  ultimately  recognized  the  spiritual 
nature  of  marriage  and  declared  the  latter  to  be  a  sacrament.  Today, 
practically  all  denominations  recognize  the  religious  aspects  of  marriage 
and  their  bearing  on  family  stability. 

All  things  considered,  the  early  Christian  sexual  dogmatics  were 
effective  not  only  in  reducing  the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  the  day,  but 
have  also  helped  to  maintain  a  societally-integrated  sexual  perspective 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  Western  world  it  has  been  the  Christian 
influence  that  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  control  of  sex,  and 
while  it  can  be  argued  that  the  lever  of  guilt  has  been  the  instrument 
used,  pressures  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  make  people  conform  always 
involve  the  threat  of  either  religious  or  secular  guilt.  In  the  last  analysis, 
guilt  feelings,  for  most  people,  are  simply  a  realization  that  they  have 
failed  to  follow  societal  convictions  of  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  in  terms  of  both  the  religious  and  institutional  nature  of  mar- 
riage that  our  Judeo-Christian  sex  codes  tend  to  promote  and  maintain 
a  system  of  strong  family  values:  the  incentive  to  marry  is  increased,  and 
the  societal  and  religious  aspects  of  the  family  are  reinforced  by  per- 
mitting sex  relations  only  between  man  and  wife.  This  is  the  basic 
position  of  social  scientists  who  see  no  need  for  any  change  in  our  present 
sex  mores,  and  who  defend  their  position  on  secular  grounds.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  these  writers  that  if  our  Judeo-Christian  sex  restrictions  were 
loosened,  many  individuals  and  some  groups  (e.g.,  the  unmarried) 
would  achieve  a  more  satisfactory  sex  life,  but  that  neither  moral  nor 
legal  codes  are  based  on  granting  privileges  to  individuals  or  groups 
at  the  expense  of  society  as  a  whole.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  sex 
drive,  no  restrictive  measures  can  be  entirely  satisfactory;  but  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  held  that  a  family-oriented  set  of  precepts  would 
seem  to  offer  the  best  opportunities  for  over-all  social  cohesion. 

While  the  Judeo-Christian  position  on  sexual  matters  can  be  de- 
fended—  or  at  least  argued  —  on  societal  grounds,  Paul's  position  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  women  is  more  difficult  to  support,  except  to  say 
that  documentary  evidence  possibly  does  not  reveal  his  complete  views 
on  the  matter.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  status  of  women  was 
traditionally  low  throughout  the  ancient  world,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going accounts  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  family  life.  It  was  only  during 
later  Roman  times  that  the  status  of  women  rose,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
during  this  period  that  Paul  was  affronted  by  the  sexual  abuses  that  he 
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saw.   He  probably  associated  the  prevailing  moral  degeneracy  with  the 
emancipation  of  Roman  women. 

There  are  a  number  of  present-day  writers  who  believe  that  there 
was  a  relationship  between  moral  laxness  and  the  over-emancipation  of 
Roman  women,  and  some  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  a 
similar  situation  endangers  our  own  society  today.  Factually,  it  can  be 
said  that  by  the  actions  of  the  early  Church  leaders  women  tended  to 
revert  to  the  low  social  status  they  had  held  during  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  early  Roman  periods,  even  though  in  a  spiritual  sense  the  Christian 
Church  has  always  recognized  the  equality  of  men  and  women. 


The  Family  During  the  Middle  Ages 


It  is  difficult  to  characterize  family  life  during  the  Middle  Ages  since 
there  was  no  single  family  type  as  such.  The  Middle  Ages  themselves 
stretched  for  a  thousand  years  in  time,  and  during  this  period  there  were 
many  changes  and  variations  in  family  living.  Moreover,  in  the  centuries 
following  the  Roman  collapse,  the  Empire  was  overrun  by  a  variety  of 
Germanic  tribes  —  Vandals,  Goths,  Franks,  Lombards,  Saxons  and  others 
—  each  of  which  settled  in  a  different  area,  and  while  there  was  much 
similarity  in  their  family  patterns  there  were  also  some  differences  among 
the  various  groups,  especially  as  they  developed  into  sovereign  nations. 
And,  finally,  the  rise  of  feudalism  resulted  in  differing  family  patterns 
among  the  various  social  classes:  marriage  and  family  living  among  the 
land-owning  nobility  was  a  far  cry  from  the  crude  family  life  of  the  serfs. 
Therefore,  rather  than  attempt  to  portray  family  life,  as  such,  in  this 
variegated  medieval  period,  it  will  be  more  feasible  to  describe  some 
of  the  recognized  forces  that  helped  to  shape  marital  and  family  values. 
These  influences  can  be  conveniently  depicted  under  three  headings: 
(a)  Christianity,  (b)  feudalism,  and  (c)  chivalry. 

The  Continuing  Effects  of  Christianity.  In  the  centuries  im- 
mediately following  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Germanic  invaders 
held  pretty  much  to  their  own  marital  practices  and  were  apparently 
little  influenced  by  Christian  ideals.  The  family  was  patriarchal  in  form, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  polygyny  and  wife-capture  were  prac- 
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ticed  among  certain  Teutonic  tribes  —  practices  which  might  have  been 
a  reflection  of  the  incessant  warfare  characteristic  of  the  period.  Though 
most  people  married,  marriage  itself  was  considered  a  private  matter 
between  the  two  families,  with  the  ceremonials  being  non-religious  in 
nature;  in  fact,  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  not  unusual  for  "self- 
marriage"  to  take  place.  The  bride  and  groom  —  in  spite  of  much 
adverse  public  opinion  —  would  simply  recite  the  marriage  ritual  in 
the  presence  of  one  another.  The  actual  words  —  analogous  to  "I  take 
thee  for  my  lawful  wedded  wife"  —  would  be  spoken  in  the  present 
tense  with  or  without  witnesses.  This  was  the  origin  of  our  present 
common-law  marriage;  in  fact,  as  it  is  practiced  today  in  the  United 
States,  common-law  marriage  is  almost  identical  with  the  self-marriage 
just  described. 

But  the  Church  had  by  no  means  kept  entirely  aloof  from  marital 
affairs,  and  little  by  little,  various  changes  could  be  seen  in  the  Germanic 
patterns.  The  ascendancy  of  the  Church  in  this  period  was  gradual 
though  unmistakable,  and  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries  nearly 
all  the  Teutonic  groups  had  converted  to  Christianity.  Concubinage 
was  discouraged,  and  the  Church  succeeded  in  erasing  the  last  traces  of 
polygyny.  It  is  interesting  that  while  polygyny  continued  to  flourish  in 
parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  the  practice  never  again  gained  a  permanent 
foothold  in  Western  culture. 

The  Church  also  condemned  self-marriages,  and  it  became  common 
for  religious  benedictions  to  accompany  the  marriage  rituals.  By  the 
tenth  century  it  had  become  customary  for  the  wedding  ceremony  to  be 
held  at  the  entrance  to  the  church,  with  the  attendance  of  a  member  of  the 
clergy  required,  the  normal  procedure  being  for  the  father  of  the  bride  to 
give  her,  formally,  to  the  groom,  thus  signifying  the  transfer  of  authority 
from  father  to  husband.  By  the  thirteenth  century  the  Church's  control  over 
marriage  was  virtually  complete,  the  clergy  having  assumed  the  function 
of  performing  the  ceremony.  The  father  would  formally  relinquish  con- 
trol of  the  bride  so  that  the  priest  could  join  the  couple  in  marriage,  a 
procedure  which  now  took  place  inside  the  church.  This  assumption  of 
control  by  the  Church  is  clearly  seen  in  our  own  marriage  ceremony,  the 
role  of  the  father  being  symbolized  by  the  question:  "Who  giveth  this 
woman  to  be  wedded?"  But  it  is  the  officiating  clergyman  who  reflects 
the  authority  of  the  Church  with  the  words,  "I  now  pronounce  you  man 
and  wife." 

The  action  of  the  Church  in  assuming  control  over  marriage  was 
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not  an  arbitrary  appropriation  of  power.  The  objective  was,  rather,  to 
impress  upon  the  populace  the  solemnity  and  sacramental  nature  of  mar- 
riage. In  this  respect,  of  course,  it  was  also  necessary  to  gain  control  of 
divorce  which,  like  marriage,  had  traditionally  been  a  secular  matter. 
The  Church  had  always  been  opposed  to  divorce  in  principle,  and  even 
before  the  fall  of  Rome,  Christian  leaders  had  proclaimed  the  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage.  Under  the  patriarchal  family  system  which  prevailed 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  the  Teutonic  tribes  —  like  the  Romans 
and  Greeks  before  them  —  considered  divorce  to  be  a  personal  privilege, 
and  for  hundreds  of  years  they  resisted  Christian  "interference."  So 
strong  was  this  resistance  that  for  several  centuries  the  Church  recog- 
nized several  grounds  for  divorce,  the  most  significant  of  which  were 
adultery  and  desertion.  Goodsell  states  that  "such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
up  to  the  ninth  century,  when  Church  Councils  took  an  uncompromising 
attitude  toward  divorce  ...  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  indissolubility 
of  marriage.  Not  until  three  hundred  years  later  did  the  great  masters 
of  canon  law,  Gratian  and  Peter  the  Lombard,  seek  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  views  of  the  Church  Fathers,  the  Popes  and  the  Councils,  by 
codifying  all  the  canons  concerning  marriage  and  divorce."11 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563)  the  Church  reaffirmed,  once 
and  for  all,  that  marriage  was  a  sacrament,  that  is,  a  divine  creation  of 
God,  which  only  the  Church,  as  an  instrument  of  God,  could  validate 
by  bestowing  its  blessing.  And  since  marriage  was  a  creation  of  God, 
to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  priest,  it  followed  that  the  marital 
bonds  were  not  dissoluble  for  any  reason,  and  this  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
position  today. 

While  the  Church  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  principle  of 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  historical  evidence  indicates  that  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  liberal  in  the  granting  of 
annulments  —  the  declaration  that  a  marriage  was  null  and  void  because 
of  some  condition  existing  prior  to  the  marriage.  It  is  known,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  some  instances  a  distant  blood  relationship  between 
spouses  was  sufficient  cause  for  annulment.  The  Church  also  reserved 
the  right  to  grant  divortiwn  a  mensa  et  thoro,  divorce  from  bed  and 
board,  but  while  this  action  enabled  the  husband  and  wife  to  live  apart 
it  did  not  permit  either  to  remarry  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other.  An 
annulment  gave  both  parties  the  privilege  of  remarrying. 

11  Willystine  Goodsell,  A  History  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1934,  p.  212. 
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It  had  become  clear  that  insofar  as  the  Western  world  was  con- 
cerned, the  final  authority  over  marriage  and  family  relations  was  the 
Christian  Church,  whose  headquarters  were  now  permanently  located  in 
Rome.  Concurrent  with  the  rise  of  ecclesiastical  authority  came  a  variety 
of  movements  and  counter  movements  within  the  Church  regarding 
whether  or  not  the  clergy  should  be  permitted  to  marry.  Apparently 
the  clergy  itself  was  divided  on  the  issue.  A  number  of  priests  were 
married;  others  had  mistresses.  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  there 
was  substantial  clerical  resistance  to  the  various  Church  pronouncements 
advocating  celibacy  for  the  priesthood.    Lewinsohn  states: 

Innumerable  Councils  debated  the  question  and  all  its  consequences. 
As  late  as  the  closing  years  of  the  seventh  century  the  Council  of  Trullo 
confirmed  the  custom  which  allowed  married  priests  to  live  under  one 
roof  with  their  wives.  ...  It  was  only  very  gradually,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  centuries,  that  complete  celibacy  was  made  the  rule,  even  for  the 
lower  clergy.  The  resistance  was  particularly  stiff  in  the  East.  The  ques- 
tion of  celibacy  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Orthodox  Church, 
which  tolerated  married  priests,  split  with  Rome.  Even  in  the  West, 
however,  there  were  many  priests  married  or  living  in  open  concubinage. 
...  In  vain  did  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  command  all  married 
priests  in  England  to  put  away  their  wives.  More  vigorous  still  was  the 
resistance  in  Milan,  where  the  entire  priesthood  was  married,  and 
appealed  to  the  precedent  set  by  St.  Ambrose.12 

Nevertheless,  the  ascetic  movement  gained  headway,  and  by  the 
thirteenth  century  celibacy  requirements  for  the  clergy  had  become  a 
reality.  Today,  of  course,  the  celibacy  vows  are  one  of  the  essential 
prerequisites  to  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  In  passing,  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  during  the  Middle  Ages  little  provision  was  made  for  single 
women,  and  in  this  respect  the  Church,  through  its  system  of  convents, 
provided  sanctuary  for  thousands  of  unmarried  women  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  a  somewhat  precarious  existence. 

Feudalism:  The  Class  System  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Local  wars, 
plundering,  and  robbery  were  so  common  during  the  Middle  Ages  that 
some  system  was  needed  which  would  afford  a  measure  of  protection 
for  the  average  family.  Feudalism  provided  an  answer  to  the  problem, 
for  under  the  feudal  system  the  land  was  divided  into  estates  or  manors 
(fiefs),  and  by  associating  himself  with  one  of  the  latter  the  common 
i2  Op.  cit,  pp.  123-124. 
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man  could  secure  protection  for  his  family.  In  return,  he  was  obliged  to 
perform  designated  services  for  the  lord  of  the  manor.  "Society,"  says 
Schermerhorn,  "became  differentiated  into  two  great  divisions  with  in- 
numerable gradations  in  between  —  a  ruling  class  .  .  .  and  a  subject 
class  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  manorial  village  had  usually  from  ten  to 
forty  households.  A  lord  with  only  one  manor  was  lowest  of  the  ruling 
class,  while  dukes,  counts,  and  viscounts  often  had  hundreds.  .  .  .  Over 
all  would  be  the  power  of  the  king  to  whom  the  various  nobles  owed 
their  loyalty  and  a  service.  .  .  .  From  this  time  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  family  life  became  a  function  of  class  position.  .  .  ."13 

The  lowest  family  in  the  social  class  hierarchy  was  that  of  the  serf, 
who  could  not  even  marry  without  the  lord's  permission.  Living  in  a 
one-room,  smoke-filled  hut,  with  infrequent  changes  of  clothing  and  few 
bathing  facilities,  the  serf  had  a  most  crude  family  existence.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  high,  and  sickness  and  epi- 
demics were  widespread. 

Above  the  serf  was  the  villein,  whose  living  conditions  were  some- 
what better  and  who  had  certain  rights  with  regard  to  personal  property. 
Next  in  the  social  hierarchy  were  the  middle  class  or  freemen,  who 
owned  their  own  land.  Unlike  the  lower  classes,  freemen  were  obligated 
to  perform  military  services  for  the  lord  of  the  manor.  At  the  top  of  the 
class  structure  were  the  nobility  and  royalty,  comprised  of  the  various 
lords,  counts,  dukes,  princes,  and  kings. 

Family  life  among  the  landed  aristocracy  was  strikingly  different 
from  that  which  existed  in  the  middle-  and  lower-class  groups.  Members 
of  the  upper  class  saw  to  it  that  their  sons  and  daughters  were  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  their  class,  and  education  played  an  important  part 
in  the  child-rearing  process.  Boys  were  given  in-castle  training  as  pages 
and  squires,  and  were  taught  riding  and  swordsmanship.  They  were 
trained  in  the  art  of  warfare,  and  when  they  had  demonstrated  their 
adeptness  they  might  ultimately  attain  knighthood.  Girls  were  taught 
how  to  spin  and  weave,  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and,  very 
importantly,  to  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the  customs  and  good  man- 
ners of  court  ladies. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  elaborate  codes  of  etiquette  were 
written,  and  fashion  and  decorum  became  the  hallmarks  of  court  society; 

13  Richard  Schermerhorn,  "Family  Carry-Overs  of  Western  Christendom,"  in  Howard 
Becker  and  Reuben  Hill  (eds.),  Family,  Marriage  and  Parenthood,  Boston,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  1955,  p.  107. 
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in  fact,  our  modern  English  words  "courtly,"  "courteous,"  and  "court- 
ship" stem  from  the  propriety  and  manners  that  were  so  highly  formal- 
ized in  the  medieval  court.  Women  outside  the  circles  of  nobility  were 
accorded  an  entirely  different  code  of  conduct,  and  women  in  the  lower 
classes  were  often  considered  to  be  "fair  game."  But  the  lady  of  nobility, 
the  upper-class  lady  of  the  court  and  castle,  was  being  elevated  to  a 
position  that  in  a  very  real  sense  could  be  described  as  "exalted." 

Chivalry.  Certainly  one  of  the  lasting  effects  of  the  Middle 
Ages  on  family  life  was  the  glorification  of  the  "lady"  and  the  idealization 
of  romantic  love  that  crystallized  within  the  framework  of  chivalry.  It 
was  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  knight  came  to  be  obsessed  with  ideas 
of  undying  devotion,  bravery,  and  heroic  efforts  —  all  in  the  service  of 
his  chosen  lady.  On  her  part,  the  lady  in  the  castle  was  not  averse  to 
weaving  ribbons  and  fashioning  colored  plumage  to  be  worn  by  her 
knight  both  in  tournaments  and  in  battle.  Such  glorified  interplay  be- 
tween knight  and  lady  came  to  be  idealized  by  society  at  large,  so  in 
spite  of  the  wholesale  plundering  and  widespread  oppression  character- 
istic of  the  times,  there  developed  the  concept  of  romantic  love. 

The  concept  captured  the  imagination  of  all  classes,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  amatory  singings  of  the  wandering  troubadours,  all  Europe 
was  soon  engrossed  with  the  diversionary  possibilities  inherent  in  romantic 
love.  The  latter  was  not  like  ordinary  love,  but  was  held  to  be  an  in- 
tense, subjective  feeling,  almost  visceral  in  nature.  Romantic  love  was 
thought  of  as  an  exalted  state,  unrelated  to  the  bonds  of  marriage,  but 
nevertheless  possessing  an  alluring  touch  of  inevitability.  It  was  the 
destiny  of  every  lady  to  meet  the  knight  of  her  dreams;  and  for  every 
knight  there  was  one  fair  lady  —  somewhere.  Such  love  was  viewed 
as  a  kind  of  fate,  over  which  mortal  beings  had  little  control.  As  thus 
conceived,  romantic  amour  was  a  new  concept,  one  which  not  only 
raised  the  status  of  women  as  such,  but  which,  in  an  ideal  sense, 
elevated  the  relationship  between  men  and  women  beyond  the  sensual 
level. 

Referring  to  the  advent  of  chivalry,  Turner  humorously  remarks: 
"For  women,  it  should  have  been  a  proud  day.  The  chatelaine,  who  was 
used  to  being  knocked  about  by  her  lord,  now  revelled  in  adoration. 
At  last  man  was  where  women  had  always  wanted  him:  on  his  knees."14 

In  former  periods  and  in  other  lands  there  had  probably  always 
14  Op.  cit.,  pp.  30-31. 
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been  instances  of  strong  emotional  attractions  between  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex,  but  not  until  the  age  of  chivalry  were  such  relationships 
institutionalized.  According  to  our  present  standards,  however,  the  ro- 
mantic love  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  would  have  to  be 
viewed  as  having  a  rather  unique  focus,  because  according  to  the  tenets 
of  chivalry,  romantic  love  was  supposed  to  occur  after  marriage  with  a 
person  other  than  one's  own  spouse! 

Upper-class  marriages  in  those  days  were  largely  prearranged,  usually 
for  purposes  of  solidifying  or  improving  manorial  position,  and  it  was 
not  expected  that  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor  would  be  bound  by 
ties  of  love.  For  the  lady,  life  in  the  castle  was  often  boring,  and  the 
comings  of  the  troubadours  with  songs  of  love  were  welcomed.  The 
arrival  of  a  battle-tested  knight  was  even  more  welcome,  for  now  the 
lady  would  have  a  potential  opportunity  to  meet  her  romantic  destiny, 
face  to  face.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  meanwhile,  was  fulfilling  the  role 
of  romantic  knight  elsewhere,  his  true  love  and  devotion  being  shown 
for  a  lady  other  than  his  wife.  Society  thus  held  that  both  husband  and 
wife  had  the  right  to  love.  Marriage  was  an  obligation,  but  love  was  a 
privilege,  so  to  speak.  And  in  keeping  with  the  chivalric  codes,  neither 
lord  nor  lady  of  the  manor  would  pry  into  the  love  affairs  of  the  other. 

As  might  be  true  for  most  any  radical  social  departure,  historians 
are  by  no  means  agreed  on  the  various  motivational  factors  involved  in 
chivalry,  and  a  number  of  questions  remain  unanswered.  Turner,  for 
instance,  raises  the  following  queries: 

Was  romantic  love,  as  popularized  by  the  troubadours,  a  reaction 
against  Christianity,  which  frowned  on  eroticism?  Was  hopeless  adora- 
tion of  woman  the  result  of  excessive  worship  of  virginity?  Was  the 
cult  a  literary  fashion  which  came  to  be  taken  too  seriously?  Was  it  no 
more  than  the  adulterous  art  of  Ovid  adapted  to  castle  society  a  thousand 
years  later?  Why  should  lustful  adventurers  —  accustomed  to  taking 
what  they  wanted  —  have  allowed  this  conception  of  courtly  love  to  be 
imposed  on  them  by  poets  and  women?  Why  should  they  have  suc- 
cumbed, themselves,  into  writing  verses?  .  .  .  Why  did  they  allow  the 
manly  sport  of  knocking  each  other  off  horses  to  be  turned  into  a  vying 
for  ladies'  favours,  with  themselves  being  robed  and  led  into  the  lists  by 
women,  whose  gloves  and  even  underclothing  they  sported  as  favours? 
.  .  .  Questions  like  these  may  be  asked  endlessly;  for  each  there  are  many 
different  answers.15 

Regardless  of  the  question-and-answer  puzzle,  it  is  obvious  that 
ic  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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despite  the  freshness  of  its  appeal,  romantic  love,  as  an  interwoven  extra- 
marital diversion,  could  not  provide  the  integrative  values  necessary  for 
an  abiding  system  of  marriage.  The  romanticism  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  may  have  filled  a  class  need,  but  this  need  could 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  interests  of  society  at  large.  With  the 
disappearance  of  knighthood,  therefore,  it  was  predictable  that  the  vine 
of  romantic  love  would  lose  its  grip  and  cease  to  flower. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  within  a  restrictive,  upper-class  framework, 
the  impetus  of  chivalry  and  the  glorification  of  romantic  love  were 
strong  enough  to  affect  both  the  immediate  and  ultimate  course  of 
institutionalized  marriage.  From  the  immediate  view,  chivalry  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  men  a  respect  for  womanhood  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of  feminine  virtues;  and  at  least  the  possibility  was  raised  that  a  grati- 
fying emotional  relationship  between  man  and  woman  could  be  based  on 
something  other  than  the  satisfaction  of  sexual  needs. 

From  the  long-range  point  of  view,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
while  romantic  love  ceased  to  flourish  after  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  seed 
had  been  planted,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  it  to  take  root  was  the 
proper  climate  and  nourishment.  Although  these  prerequisites  were  oc- 
casionally found  in  Europe,  they  appeared  only  sporadically,  and  it 
was  on  another  continent  —  America  —  that  the  concept  of  romantic  love 
would  begin  to  thrive,  not  as  an  extramarital  adjunct,  but  as  a  primary 
basis  for  marriage. 


The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 


Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  feudal  system  de- 
clined. Towns  and  cities  were  beginning  to  emerge,  and  with  the  con- 
centration of  population  in  urban  areas,  the  rigid  class  system  gave  way 
to  a  more  individualized  existence.  There  was  much  work  to  be  done  in 
urban  centers,  and  a  serf  could  normally  secure  his  freedom  by  remaining 
in  a  city  for  one  year.  While  there  were  still  marked  social  distinctions 
among  urban  dwellers,  the  various  classes  had  a  sense  of  political  equality 
that  was  lacking  under  feudalism. 

As  time  went  on,  the  guild  system  rose  in  importance,  and  trade 
and  commerce  flourished.   As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  commerce  and 
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the  expansion  of  industry,  there  was  an  influx  of  wealth,  and,  at  least 
for  the  upper  classes,  sufficient  leisure  to  indulge  in  educational  and 
artistic  pursuits.  Thus,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in- 
terest in  literature,  music,  architecture,  drama,  and  painting  was  rekindled 
after  an  extended  period  of  intellectual  darkness.  Historians  have  termed 
this  scientific  and  artistic  awakening  the  Renaissance,  and  a  brief  marital 
account  of  this  period  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  our  historical 
perspective. 

The  Renaissance.  During  the  Renaissance  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  well-to-do  families  to  prescribe  classical  education  for  girls  as 
well  as  for  boys.  Also,  married  women  in  the  upper  classes  were  per- 
mitted far  more  latitude  in  their  social  relations  than  was  true  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  Although  there  was  substantial  variation  from  one 
country  to  the  next,  women  were  increasingly  expected  to  be  adept  in 
the  art  of  conversation,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  social  graces,  and  to  set 
the  standards  of  gentility  and  refinement.  It  is  reported  that  etiquette 
and  manners  were  stressed  not  only  among  the  upper  classes,  but  that 
these  cultural  amenities  filtered  down,  in  some  degree,  to  the  middle 
classes.  Rut  generally  speaking,  insofar  as  the  masses  were  concerned, 
educational  achievement  and  cultural  refinement  remained  at  a  low  level, 
with  squalor  and  illiteracy  being  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Legally,  the  position  of  women  remained  at  rock-bottom,  irrespective 
of  the  social  class  involved.  Single  or  married,  women  had  little  in  the 
way  of  property  or  inheritance  rights.  In  England,  for  instance,  a  wife 
could  not  bequeath  property  except  with  the  permission  of  her  husband; 
in  fact,  during  her  own  lifetime  even  such  personal  effects  as  her  clothing 
and  jewelry  belonged  legally  to  her  husband!    Goodsell  states: 

If  the  social  position  of  the  more  favored  women  was  raised  dining  the 
Renaissance  ...  it  yet  remains  true  that  little  advancement  was  made  in 
freeing  them  from  the  financial  and  legal  disabilities  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Very  generally  girls  were  regarded  as  eligible  mates  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  dowry  they  could  bring  their  husbands.  Haggling  by  the 
parents  over  the  essential  matter  of  dowry  was  as  open  and  unashamed 
as  in  any  business  transaction  of  the  day.16 

As  in  the  preceding  centuries,  marriage  during  the  Renaissance  was 
divided  into  two  parts  —  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage  ceremony.  The 
16  Op.  cit.,  p.  257. 
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betrothal  was  held  to  be  a  binding  contract,  and  was  arranged  by  parents 
when  the  children  were  sometimes  quite  young;  indeed,  marriages  them- 
selves were  consummated  at  an  early  age.  It  was  customary  for  a  girl 
to  be  married  by  age  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  apparently  marriages  in 
which  the  female  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  were  fairly  common.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  that  the  men  were  often  in  their  twenties  and 
thirties  at  the  time  of  marriage.  It  is  apparent  that  romantic  love  played 
litde  part  in  the  contractual  aspects  of  betrothal  and  marriage,  although 
in  the  middle  classes,  where  there  was  somewhat  more  freedom  of 
choice,  it  is  likely  that  romantic  attractions  at  least  occasionally  cul- 
minated in  marriage. 

The  marriage  ceremony  itself  was  a  festive  occasion,  the  degree  of 
festivity  and  ornateness  depending  on  the  social-class  level  of  the  two 
families.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  legal  class  distinctions 
of  the  feudal  period  had  largely  disappeared,  society  during  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance  was  sharply  stratified  according  to  socio-economic  status. 
It  was  quite  difficult  in  those  days  for  a  person  to  raise  himself  from  the 
class  position  into  which  he  was  born.  Since  class  position  was  carefully 
guarded,  and  since  marriages  were  so  often  arranged  by  parents,  it  was 
inevitable  that  cross-class  matings  would  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Regardless  of  class  position,  however,  after  marriage  the  wife 
found  herself  pretty  much  under  the  authority  of  her  husband.  And  while 
there  were  undoubtedly  many  instances  in  which  husband  and  wife 
were  faithfully  devoted  to  one  another,  the  age-old  double  standard 
was  still  in  effect  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Renaissance;  for  ex- 
ample, adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife  was  severely  punished,  while 
the  husband's  philandering  was  not  regarded  too  seriously.  In  the  upper 
classes  the  keeping  of  a  mistress  was  apparently  a  rather  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

The  Protestant  Reformation.  The  intellectual  fervor  of  the 
Renaissance  was  paralleled  by  a  growing  restlesness  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  Both  Church  dogma  and  clerical  practices  were  being  increas- 
ingly subjected  to  criticism,  and  by  the  sixteenth  century  the  various 
dissatisfactions  culminated  in  open  revolt.  Under  the  leadership  of  an 
Augustinian  monk,  Martin  Luther,  the  Protestant  Reformation  had  begun. 
Started  in  Germany  by  Luther,  the  reform  movement  spread  to  France 
and  Scotland,  where  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox  led  the  attack  against 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  abuses  of  the  Church. 
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In  reality,  the  groundwork  for  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  laid 
with  secular  as  well  as  religious  ingredients.  James  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  when  he  states  that  "the  Copernican  astronomy  and  the  new 
learning,  the  invention  of  printing  and  of  technical  appliances  in  manu- 
facturing processes,  voyages  of  discovery,  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  of 
commercial  enterprise,  had  brought  about  the  secularization  of  society 
before  Luther  flung  down  his  challenge  at  the  established  ecclesiastical 
regime.  1T 

In  any  event,  although  firm  in  his  belief  that  marriage  was  the  back- 
bone of  society,  Luther  refused  to  accept  the  idea  that  marriage  was 
sacramental  in  nature.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  scriptural  interpretation, 
he  maintained  that  marriage  was  not  a  sacrament  but  was  a  "temporary 
and  worldly  thing  which  does  not  concern  the  Church."  It  followed, 
logically,  that  marriage  was  a  civil  contract,  and  that  the  regulation 
thereof  should  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  state.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  philosophy  of  civil  marriage  is  primarily  attributable  to 
Luther's  influence.  As  Howard  points  out,  "Luther  provided  the  arsenal 
from  which  both  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  civil  marriage  drew  their 
weapons."18 

One  of  the  impelling  reasons  that  led  Luther  to  break  with  the 
Church  was  its  position  with  regard  to  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
For  several  centuries  the  clergy  had  been  forbidden  to  marry,  and 
Luther  felt  that  this  restriction  placed  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
priesthood  and  led  to  violations  of  celibacy.  He  proclaimed,  therefore, 
that  the  clergy  had  the  right  to  marry,  and  supported  his  contention, 
again,  with  a  scriptural  interpretation. 

Luther,  himself,  married  a  former  nun,  Katherine  von  Bora,  though 
he  was  not  the  first  reform  leader  to  have  entered  matrimony.  Another 
cleric,  Ulrich  Zwingli  —  the  Swiss  reformer  —  had  married  a  year  earlier. 
Referring  to  Zwingli,  Lewinsohn  writes:  "In  April  1524,  then  forty  years 
of  age,  he  married  one  Anne  Meyer,  nee  Reinhard,  the  widow  of  a  judge. 
No  priest  of  the  Roman  Church  had  ventured  as  much  for  five  hundred 
years."19 

The    Church    bitterly    opposed    these    marital    unions,    and    even 

some  of  the  Protestants  were  mildly  shocked  at  the  idea  of  matrimony 

«  Op.  tit.,  p.  131. 

18  George  Howard,  A  History  of   Matrimonial  Institutions,   3   vols.,    Cliieago,   The 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1904,  Vol.  1,  p.  388. 

!»  Op.  cit.,  p.  147. 
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on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Eventually,  however,  the  right  of  the  latter 
to  marry  was  accepted  by  all  Protestant  denominations,  and  this  state 
of  affairs  has  persisted  down  to  the  present. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  Luther  held  marriage  in 
the  highest  esteem.  He  believed  that  marriage  was  spiritual  though  not 
sacramental  in  nature,  and  while  the  German  reformer  held  that  marital 
regulations  were  a  civil  matter,  he  nevertheless  advocated  that  indi- 
vidual marriages  be  solemnized  through  a  church  ceremony.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  Luther's  views,  therefore,  marriage  in  the  Western  world  has 
come  to  be  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  church  and  state.  In  general, 
while  the  state  issues  the  license,  a  clergyman  may  sign  it  upon  the 
completion  of  a  religious  ceremony. 

Luther  also  felt  that  single  people  should  have  more  individual 
choice  when  it  came  to  selecting  marital  partners,  though  he  believed 
that  once  married,  woman's  place  was  in  the  home.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  docility  and  obedience  were  among  the  highest  womanly  virtues. 

With  regard  to  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
never  in  his  various  discourses  did  Luther  contend  that  sex  was  not 
sinful.  As  Bainton  puts  it:  "His  point  was  not  that  sex  entails  no  sin  but 
only  that  it  involves  no  more  sin  than  any  other  act.  In  everything  he 
does  man  falls  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  not  especially  at  this  point. 
Neither  did  Luther  deny  that  procreation  transmits  original  sin  and  that 
in  consequence  Christ  had  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  in  order  to  be  perfect. 
Yet  again  there  is  no  particular  part  of  the  process  of  procreation  which 
can  be  designated  as  especially  sinful."20 

As  the  Protestant  movement  gained  headway,  and  as  the  conception 
of  marriage  came  to  be  civil  rather  than  sacramental,  divorce  became  a 
growing  problem.  It  necessarily  followed  that  if  the  state  could  regulate 
marriage,  it  could  also  regulate  divorce.  Most  reformers  felt  that  the 
prevailing  system  —  whereby  divorce  was  prohibited  but  annulment  per- 
mitted —  operated  to  serve  the  rich  and  penalize  the  poor;  for  the  rich 
had  the  resources  and  influence  to  establish  valid  grounds  for  annulment, 
while  the  poorer  classes  had  no  means  of  escape  from  an  intolerable 
marriage.  Although  he  disagreed  with  the  principle  of  marital  indissolu- 
bility, Luther  himself  abhorred  divorce,  and  held  that  the  only  justifica- 
tions for  it  were  desertion  and  the  "scriptural  ground"  of  adultery. 
Calvin  and  other  reform  leaders  were  somewhat  more  liberal  in  their 
20  Op.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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views  toward  divorce,  and  in  due  time  such  grounds  as  cruelty  and 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  were  accepted.* 

While  he  was  more  conservative  than  Calvin  in  his  views  on  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  Luther  was  not  puritanical.  He  appreciated  sports 
and  games  of  all  kinds,  and  saw  nothing  wrong  in  festivities  involving 
dancing.  Calvin,  and  the  puritans  who  adopted  his  beliefs,  rebelled 
against  communal  entertainment;  indeed,  all  "worldly  pleasures"  came 
to  have  an  evil  connotation.  By  renouncing  all  temporal  joys,  man's 
reward  would  come  in  the  next  world.  The  home,  itself,  took  on  the 
appearance  of  a  drab,  cold  domicile  —  a  protection,  in  a  sense,  against 
a  sinfully  festive  world.  Schermerhorn  states  that  "since  Puritanism  was 
a  merchant  and  money-making  culture  with  a  sense  of  religious  mission, 
it  placed  primary  emphasis  on  the  activity  of  the  man  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  allowed  less  and  less  time  for  the  arts  of  love,  which  were  as 
superfluous  as  the  other  arts.  This  naturally  reduced  courtship  to  a 
secondary  place  and  heightened  the  importance  of  bargaining  for  an 
economically  successful  marriage."21 

Puritans  also  believed  that  wives  should  serve  their  husbands,  and 
that  the  keynote  to  sound  child-rearing  was  home  discipline;  in  fact,  all 
three  great  Reform  leaders  —  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox  —  believed 
firmly  in  home-dominance  by  the  husband.  Moreover,  it  was  not  only 
the  church  leaders  who  accorded  women  an  inferior  position.  Writing 
of  "The  English  Woman,  1580-1650,"  Notestein  comments: 

Silence  in  women  was  esteemed  a  great  virtue  by  poets,  playwrights, 
and  biographers. 

Women  were  constantly  praised  for  their  good  housekeeping.  ...  a 
woman  had  to  be  thrifty,  a  virtue  not  overlooked  by  the  makers  of 
epitaphs,  to  keep  children  and  servants  under  control,  to  provide  clean 
and  sweet  linen,  and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  for  guests.  .  .  . 

For  nothing  were  they  more  extolled  than  for  obedience  to  their  lords 
and  for  the  patience  that  went  with  obedience.    Biographers  liked  to 

*  "The  Reformation,  however,"  notes  Doroghi,  "could  not  basically  change  the 
concept  of  divorce  and  the  prevalent  laws  concerning  it  —  not  only  because  of  the 
dominant  role  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  but  also  because  in  practice  the 
Reformation  leaders  too  were  opposed  to  the  dissolution  of  marriages  and  to 
separations,  which  they  often  condemned.  Divorce  was  publicly  disapproved  every- 
where. The  jurists  of  the  Reformation  deviated  timidly  and  little  from  canon  law. 
Judges  were  advised  that  their  first  duty  was  to  prevent  divorce  and  to  reconcile  the 
parties.  Private  separations  were  punished."  Ervin  Doroghi,  Grounds  for  Divorce  in 
European  Countries,  New  York,  The  New  School  for  Social  Research,  1955,  pp.  7-8. 
21  Op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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expatiate  on  this  virtue  in  wives,  and  clergymen  in  funeral  sermons 
alluded  to  it,  perhaps  with  a  glance  towards  a  certain  pew.  Mothers 
instructed  their  daughters  in  the  duty  and  set  an  example  to  them.  .  .  . 
But  in  no  way  was  their  subordination  more  evident  than  in  their  want 
of  influence  over  them.  Too  fearful  they  were  of  their  lords  and  masters 
to  venture  upon  disagreement.  When  Lady  Harley  wished  her  husband 
to  do  something  she  would  ask  her  son  at  Oxford  to  raise  the  question 
with  his  father.  .  .  ,22 

At  any  rate,  the  reverberations  of  the  reform  movement,  the  back- 
wash of  the  Puritan  tradition,  and  the  general  subordination  of  women 
and  children,  were  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  shaping  of  the  family 
system  in  the  New  World. 

22  Wallace  Notestein,  "The  English  Woman,    1580-1650,"   in  J.    H.   Plumb    (ed.), 
Studies  in  Social  History,  London,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1955,  pp.  77-81. 
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AMERICAN  FAMILY         PATTERNS 


"Marriage  is  the  only  adventure  open  to  the 
cowardly." 

Voltaire 


5 


The  American  Family  Heritage 


Family  life  in  the  American  colonies  was  shaped  in  part 
by  the  older  European  traditions  and  in  part  by  the  chal- 
lenges of  an  unsettled  and  unexplored  continent.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
colonists  were  steeped  in  the  patriarchal  tradition:  it  was  only  natural 
for  them  to  look  upon  the  husband  as  head  of  the  household  and  to 
consider  the  wife  and  children  as  subordinates.  Following  European 
practice,  they  considered  marriage  itself  to  be  an  arrangement  between 
families  rather  than  a  bond  based  on  romantic  attraction.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  marriage  and  divorce  were  generally 
considered  to  be  under  the  aegis  of  civil  rather  than  church  authority, 
although  disagreement  on  this  point  was  found  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Another  carry-over  was  the 
fact  that  the  strict  Judeo-Christian  sexual  codes  had  been  handed  down 
almost  intact,  and  throughout  Western  culture  sex  activity  —  except  that 
between  man  and  wife  —  was  equated  with  sin.  It  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  these  same  marital  patterns  would,  to  a  large  extent, 
prevail  in  the  colonies. 

137 
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On  the  other  hand,  certain  circumstances  in  early  America  operated 
to  bring  about  changes  in  the  European  family  system.  For  one  thing, 
conditions  were  severe,  and  the  rugged  day-to-day  family  living  left  little 
time  for  the  niceties  of  life,  particularly  in  the  early  colonial  period.  The 
American  Indian  had  not  progressed  much  beyond  a  hunting  and  fishing 
culture,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  colonists  that  they  could 
expect  little  help  from  this  source.  For  another,  some  of  the  colonies 
experienced  a  marked  shortage  of  women.  European  emigration  was 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  males,  so  that  colonial  wives  were  often  at 
a  premium.  In  consequence,  marital  patterns  were  necessarily  altered; 
women  were  to  have  much  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  husband,  and  the 
dowry  system  was  to  become  obsolete.  Also,  there  was  no  centralized 
church  in  colonial  America  —  and  an  insufficient  number  of  clergymen. 
A  rather  large  percentage  of  the  colonists  had  no  formal  religious  guid- 
ance, and  it  is  little  wonder  that  many  of  them  drifted  away  from  the 
church.  As  a  result,  common-law  marriage  came  to  have  special  signif- 
icance in  America.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  sexual  irregularities  in  some 
colonial  areas  hinged  in  part  on  the  absence  of  religious  teaching  and 
church  influence. 

The  American  family  heritage  has  both  depth  and  breadth.  Histor- 
ically, our  family  has  been  in  existence  for  over  350  years.  Geograph- 
ically, distances  in  America  are  so  vast  that  certain  familial  patterns  in 
colonial  New  England  would  be  expected  to  differ  from  those  in  the 
Southern  colonies.  The  present  chapter  will  deal  only  with  family  life 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  and  if  the  New  England  colonies  are 
given  more  emphasis  than  the  Southern  colonies  it  is  because  the  former 
were  so  influential  in  the  shaping  of  the  American  ethos. 


Early  Hardships 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  suffering  and  hardships 
encountered  by  the  English  colonists  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Readers  may  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  these  early  settlers 
—  who  had  left  England  in  quest  of  religious  and  political  freedom  and 
economic  opportunity  —  were  men  of  courage.  They  were,  however, 
grossly  unprepared  to  meet  the  wilderness  which  faced  them.   The  first 
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settlers  at  Jamestown,  Virginia  (1607),  the  Pilgrims  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock  (1620),  and  the  Puritans  who  settled  at  Massachusetts 
Bay  (1628)  were  inept  woodsmen  and  hunters.  Largely  of  middle-class 
English  origin,  they  had  little  realization  of  the  problems  involved  in 
procuring  food  and  constructing  shelter.  These  early  pioneers  were 
forced  to  learn  by  experience,  and  in  the  process  they  died  by  the  score. 

The  Pilgrims  actually  left  England  in  September,  and  the  Mayflower 
did  not  reach  Plymouth  Bay  until  December.  By  the  end  of  a  typical 
New  England  winter,  more  than  half  of  the  colony  had  died.*  In  his 
history  of  the  Pilgrims,  Willison  refers  to  them  in  this  early  period  as 
"Babes  in  the  Wilderness,"  and  goes  on  to  state  that  "at  the  time  of  the 
Pilgrims'  greatest  distress  only  six  or  seven  persons  in  all  the  company 
were  strong  enough  to  be  up  and  around,  and  these  hazarded  their  own 
health  and  their  very  lives  in  tending  the  sick  and  trying  to  comfort  them, 
toiling  day  and  night."1 

Both  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  however,  had  one  advantage 
over  the  colonists  who  had  settled  along  the  James  River  in  Virginia: 
they  had  brought  their  wives,  whereas  Jamestown  was  an  all-male 
settlement.  Despite  the  bleak  New  England  environment,  the  Plymouth 
and  Puritan  colonies  grew;  and  despite  the  relatively  mild  Virginia 
climate,  the  Jamestown  settlers  became  restless  and  discontented,  and 
the  colony  was  threatened  with  disintegration.  It  was  not  until  groups 
of  selected  young  women  sailed  from  England,  to  become  wives,  that 
conditions  in  Virginia  became  stabilized. 

And  so  it  was  throughout  the  colonial  frontiers:  family  immigration 
and  settlement  made  for  stability,  while  all-male  migrations  often  car- 

*  For  the  record,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  series  of  misfortunes  prompted  the 
September  sailing  date.  In  their  efforts  to  get  started  on  the  voyage,  the  Pilgrims  had 
sold  everything  they  owned  and  could  hardly  afford  to  tarry  in  England  until  spring. 
Moreover,  the  original  sailing  date  of  the  Mayflower  was  not  September  6,  but 
August  5.  However,  the  ship  sprang  so  many  leaks  in  the  open  sea  that  the 
Pilgrims  were  twice  forced  to  turn  back  for  repairs,  thus  delaying  the  departure  for 
an  entire  month.  As  sailing  ships  go,  the  180-ton  Mayflower  was  neither  new  nor 
fast.  Morison  states  that  "the  original  Mayflower  sailed  in  September,  about  the 
worst  month,  on  an  average,  for  a  westerly  passage  under  sail.  It  took  her  sixty-six 
days  from  Plymouth  in  old  England  to  the  site  of  Provincetown  in  New  England. 
The  all-time  sailing-ship  record  for  this  route  was  pegged  in  1860  by  the  American 
clipper  ship  Andrew  Jackson,  which  made  Sandy  Hook  in  just  fifteen  days  from 
Rock  Light,  Liverpool.  .  .  .  The  old  Mayflower  was  not  too  slow,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  she  sailed  home  in  only  thirty  days,  and  with  a  short  crew  at  that;  but 
she  was  no  speed  queen,  even  for  1620."  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  "The  66-Day  Saga 
of  Mayflower  I,"  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  April  14,  1957,  pp.  12  ff. 
1  George  Willison,  Saints  and  Strangers,  New  York,  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1945, 
pp.  167-168. 
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ried  with  them  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  lawlessness.  That  the  early 
male  colonists  were  men  of  courage  cannot  be  gainsaid;  but  without  the 
help  and  stabilizing  influence  of  their  wives,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  colonization  of  America  would  have  proceeded  with  anything  like  the 
speed  it  did  —  even  assuming  the  population  could  have  been  replen- 
ished by  continued  immigration.  The  history  of  this  early  period  is  the 
history  of  husband-wife-child  teams  prevailing  over  a  strange  and,  in 
many  ways,  a  crushingly  severe  environment. 


Housing 


During  the  first  years  at  Jamestown,  Plymouth,  and  Salem  ( the  first 
town  established  by  the  Puritans)  the  houses  were  pitifully  inadequate; 
indeed,  they  could  hardly  be  called  "houses"  at  all.  Carman  and  Syrett 
point  out  that  "the  first  settlers,  faced  by  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence, 
found  it  impossible  to  construct  comfortable  or  permanent  homes,  and 
their  habitations  were  not  unlike  the  humble  dwellings  that  they  had 
left  in  the  Old  World.  Some  were  mere  caves  or  half-faced  camps;  others 
were  wigwams,  flimsy  huts,  or  hovels  of  wattle  and  clay."2 

Wertenbaker  has  noted  some  interesting  quotations  pertaining  to 
early  colonial  housing: 

Captain  John  Smith  —  "In  foule  weather  we  shifted  into  an  old 
rotten  tent,  for  we  had  few  better  .  .  .  that 
could  neither  well  defend  wind  nor  rain." 

Edward  Johnson  —  "They  burrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for 
their  first  shelter  .  .  .  yet  in  these  poor  Wig- 
wames  they  sing  Psalms,  pray  and  praise 
God  till  they  can  provide  them  houses." 

Captain  Nathaniel  Butler  —  "Howses  are  generally  the  worst  that  ever 

I  sawe,  the  meanest  Cottages  in  England 
being  every  waye  eqnall  (if  not  superior) 
with  the  most  of  the  best."3 

2  Harry  Carman  and  Harold  Svrett,  A  History  of  the  American  People,  New  York, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1952,  pp.  71-72. 

3  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker,  The  First  Americans,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1927,  pp.  283-284. 
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In  many  instances  the  dwellings  lasted  for  only  a  year  or  two,  for 
apparently  the  log  cabin  was  unknown  in  the  early  years  of  both  Virginia 
and  the  New  England  colonies.  Stewart  states  that  the  log  cabin  "is  the 
most  typical  building  of  the  American  frontier,  and  the  conventional 
imaginative  drawing  of  Plymouth  or  Jamestown  is  likely  to  show  such 
structures.  But  the  truth  is  that  it  is  simply  not  so.  Neither  the  English 
nor  the  Dutch  built  log  cabins  at  first,  and  apparently  did  not  even  know 
how  to  do  so."4  The  same  author  contends  that  it  was  not  until  some 
time  later  that  the  Swedes  and  Finns,  both  of  whom  had  been  ac- 
customed to  dwelling  in  heavily  forested  homelands,  constructed  the 
first  log  cabins.  The  latter  could  be  built  with  only  an  ax  for  a  tool  — 
the  logs  were  notched  into  place,  hence  no  nails  were  needed  —  and  the 
ease  of  construction  made  the  log  cabin  "the  answer  to  the  frontiersman's 
prayer." 

In  time,  the  quality  of  the  houses  improved,  and  eventually  the  well- 
to-do  colonists  were  erecting  strongly  built,  clapboard,  frame  houses.  Oc- 
casionally a  brick  house  could  be  seen,  and  among  the  very  wealthiest 
families  the  houses  were  two  stories  high.  In  general,  however,  the  homes 
of  the  early  colonial  farmers  and  workers  were  crude,  unpainted  affairs, 
and  for  many  decades  improvements  in  structure  and  design  were  pain- 
fully slow  in  making  their  appearance. 

The  fact  that  the  early  colonial  houses  were  cramped,  single-story 
dwellings  takes  on  added  meaning  when  one  considers  the  size  of  the 
average  family.  In  contrast  to  our  present-day  household,  the  colonial 
family  group  was  usually  quite  large.  It  was  common  for  a  family  to 
have  from  five  to  ten  children,  and  households  with  fifteen  or  more 
persons  were  by  no  means  rare.  (Benjamin  Franklin  came  from  a 
family  of  seventeen.)  In  many  of  the  small,  colonial  homes  there  was 
more  overcrowding  and  congestion  than  there  is  today  in  our  city  tene- 
ments. It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  roomier  stone 
houses  we  think  of  as  "colonial  style"  made  their  appearance  in  the  North, 
while  in  the  South  the  familiar  plantation  homes  began  to  dot  the  land- 
scape. In  both  instances,  of  course,  these  larger  abodes  belonged  to  the 
wealthy,  land-owning  elements.  For  the  working  classes,  houses  re- 
mained congested  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Household  furnishings  in  seventeenth-century  America  were  much 
cruder  than  is  generally  realized.    Stools  and  benches  were  more  com- 

4  George  Stewart,  American  Ways  of  Life,  New  York,  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1954,  p. 
152. 
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mon  than  chairs.  Wooden  platters  served  as  dishes.  Chinaware  was  non- 
existent,  and   even   forks   were   rareties.    Tablecloths,   rugs,   windows, 
clocks,  stoves,  cooking  utensils  —  items  that  today  are  deemed  indispen- 
sable to  family  living  —  were  lacking  in  this  early  period. 
Referring  to  this  lack,  Wertenbaker  observes: 

The  greatest  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  utilizing  natural  materials. 
Gourd  shells  were  converted  into  dippers,  bottles,  and  bowls;  clam 
shells  into  spoons;  sections  of  birch  trees  into  excellent  brooms;  oak  logs 
into  .  .  .  large  bread  bowls;  smaller  pieces  of  wood  into  cheese  hoops  and 
cheese  presses;  elm  rind  into  chair  seats  and  baskets.  It  was  such  work 
as  this  which  made  the  colonists  practical,  keen-witted,  self-reliant  and 
adaptable.  Life  on  the  fringe  of  civilization  gave  little  opportunity  for 
proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  it  offered  ever  interesting 
courses  in  the  great  school  of  nature.5 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fireplaces  that  came  to  be 
such  an  integral  part  of  colonial  home  life.  Winters  were  long  and 
severe,  especially  in  New  England,  and  large  fireplaces  were  necessary 
to  combat  the  cold.  Used  for  cooking  as  well  as  for  warmth,  the  early 
American  fireplaces  were  perhaps  the  largest  that  have  ever  been  built. 
Goodsell  states  that  "some  were  ten  feet  or  more  in  depth  and  broad 
enough  to  hold  the  huge  logs  in  common  use.  On  each  side  of  the  com- 
fort-bringing hearth  were  placed  home-made  benches,  with  backs  high 
enough  to  protect  the  family  members  from  the  bitter  chill  felt  outside 
the  warmed  circle."6 

In  1745  the  Franklin  stove  made  its  appearance  and  threatened  to 
supplant  the  open  fireplace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stove,  an  invention 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  actually  did  alter  American  eating  habits;  for 
instance,  muffins,  biscuits,  flapjacks,  and  corn  pone  all  became  popular 
when,  for  cooking  purposes,  the  quick-heating  stove  replaced  the  slower- 
heating  brick  of  the  fireplace.  But  it  was  the  fireplace  that  somehow 
captured  the  spirit  of  the  early  American  family,  perhaps  by  symbolizing 
the  hardships  that  were  overcome;  and  despite  the  many  advantages  of 
the  stove,  the  open  fireplace  remained  a  hallmark  of  the  American  home. 
Even  today,  when  its  utilitarian  value  has  been  largely  destroyed  by 
modern  heating  methods,  the  open  fireplace  remains  in  many  homes  as 
a  vestigial  culture  trait,  emblematic  of  the  family  of  an  earlier  day. 

5  Op.  cit,  p.  83. 

6  Willystine   Goodsell,    A   History   of   Marriage   and   the   Family,    New   York,    The 
Macmillan  Company,  1934,  p.  403. 
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The  Economic  Function 


The  early  colonial  family  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  economically 
self-sufficient  unit.  In  Puritan  New  England,  for  example,  families  often 
had  to  start  from  scratch  by  clearing  the  land,  constructing  the  house 
and  barn,  and  making  the  furniture  and  farm  tools.  Every  farmer  was 
his  own  carpenter,  builder,  and  repairman,  and  it  was  common  for  groups 
of  men  to  assist  one  another  in  such  tasks  as  land-clearing  and  building 
construction.  Although  the  women  occasionally  assisted  with  the  heavier 
farm  duties,  their  role  was  primarily  that  of  converting  the  raw  materials 
into  usable  products.  It  was  the  wives  who  devoted  themselves  to  spin- 
ning and  weaving  cloth  into  garments  and  bed  coverings,  washing  and 
mending  the  clothes,  making  candles,  cooking  and  preserving  food,  and 
—  quite  importantly  —  running  the  "infirmary."  Doctors,  nurses,  drugs, 
and  medicines  were  all  but  unknown  in  this  early  period,  and  ministering 
to  the  sick  became  part  of  the  housewife's  routine  duties.  As  Nimkoff 
puts  it: 

The  home  was  an  apothecary's  shop  where  various  herbs  and  roots 
were  converted  into  familiar  medicines.  A  standard  poultice  was  a 
paste  of  pepper,  mustard,  and  the  bark  of  the  elder  tree,  used  in  treating 
what  was  called  "throat  distemper,"  now  known  as  diphtheria.  Eveiy 
housewife  was  expected  to  know  how  to  compound  this  preparation, 
and  others  like  pokeberry  plaster,  palsy  drops,  and  snail  water,  for 
doctors  were  scarce  and  druggists  even  scarcer.  A  standard  household 
remedy  was  Venice  treacle,  consisting  of  the  crushed  bodies  of  snakes 
mixed  with  twenty  different  herbs  and  boiled  with  white  wine,  to  which 
was  added  a  small  quantity  of  opium.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  herb-gardens 
were  an  important  feature  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Ameri- 
can homes,  and  that  scientific  medicine  was  slow  in  developing.7 

Children  were  expected  to  assist  their  parents.  Girls  aided  their 
mothers  in  household  tasks,  and  boys  worked  the  farm  side  by  side  with 
their  fathers.  Farm  implements  were  both  scarce  and  crude,  and  the 
farmer  needed  all  the  human  help  he  could  get.  Nimkoff  notes,  for 
example,  that  "plows  were  not  plentiful  in  the  colonies  and  such  plows 

7  Meyer  F.  Nimkoff,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1947, 
p.  73. 
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as  were  available  were  heavy  and  awkward,  requiring  from  four  to  six 
oxen  to  scratch  three  inches  deep  over  an  acre  a  day.  In  some  cases  the 
ground  was  broken  by  hand  after  the  trees  had  been  girdled  and  the 
roots  grubbed  up."8  At  any  rate,  it  is  little  wonder  that  children  were 
considered  economic  assets:  with  few  schools  available  and  child-labor 
laws  non-existent,  a  family  with  a  large  number  of  children  was  assured 
of  an  abundant  labor  supply. 

In  time,  clothing  factories  came  to  be  established,  and  spinning  and 
weaving  decreased  as  home  functions.  Baking  began  to  be  done  by 
professional  bakers,  and  tools  and  utensils  came  into  great  supply.  By 
and  large,  however,  pre-Revolutionary  New  England  was  characterized 
by  economically  self-supporting  family  units. 

In  the  Southern  colonies  a  contrasting  set  of  circumstances  com- 
bined to  make  the  early  colonial  home  quite  different  from  its  New 
England  counterpart.  To  begin  with,  the  climate  was  mild.  The  soil  was 
rich,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice  were  easy  to  raise.  And,  of  course, 
slavery  produced  a  seemingly  endless  supply  of  free  labor.  Starting  on  a 
small  scale  midway  through  the  seventeenth  century,  slave-breeding  and 
slave-selling  became  profitable  enterprises  in  themselves.  Southern 
colonists  were  not  Puritans  ("radical  Protestants  who  had  seceded  from 
the  Church  of  England");  on  the  contrary,  they  were  proud  of  their 
Anglican  (Episcopalian)  membership,  and  held  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  "aristocracy"  of  colonial  America.  As  such,  they  had  no  qualms 
about  slavery  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

At  any  rate,  land-holdings  increased,  and  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  the  plantation  system  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  Southern 
economy.  Isolated,  self-sufficient,  and  enormous  in  size,  the  plantation 
itself  emerged  as  the  landmark  of  Southern  aristocracy.  Social  status 
came  to  be  an  important  concept  in  the  South,  with  the  land-owning 
class  systematically  perpetuating  the  custom  of  marital  endogamy.  Al- 
though the  landed  aristocracy  comprised  a  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation, they  wielded  extensive  power  and  were  responsible  for  many  of 
the  culture  patterns  which  combined  to  form  the  "Southern  tradition." 

Courtship 

Courting  customs  in  the  early  colonies  were  a  far  cry  from  today's 
practices.    Colonial  courtship  was  of  relatively  short  duration,  and  was 

s  Ibid. 
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considered  as  a  prelude  to  marriage  rather  than  as  an  enjoyable  end  in 
itself.  In  all  of  the  colonies  it  was  necessary  to  secure  parental  approval 
before  the  courtship  was  permitted  to  begin,  although  from  the  records  it 
does  not  appear  that  parents  ordinarily  withheld  their  permission. 

Courting  couples  did  not  have  the  leeway  they  do  today.  There 
was  more  group  activity  and  less  opportunity  for  individual  couples  to 
be  alone;  in  fact,  there  were  statutes  in  Puritan  New  England  whereby  a 
couple  could  be  fined  for  "riding  off  together  with  sinful  intent."  And 
while  it  can  hardly  be  considered  typical,  Wertenbaker  cites  the  case  in 
New  London  where  "John  Lewis  and  Sarah  Chapman  were  brought  be- 
fore the  court  in  1670,  for  'sitting  together  on  the  Lord's  day,  under  an 
apple  tree,  in  Goodman  Chapman's  Orchard.'"9  It  goes  almost  without 
saying,  of  course,  that  if  a  courting  couple  wanted  to  be  alone  badly 
enough  they  probably  found  ways  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence 
of  group  activity  and  chaperonage.  The  point  is  that  the  opportunities 
for  being  alone  were  far  less  than  they  are  today. 

Precontract.  Of  all  the  colonists,  the  New  England  Puritans 
were  the  strictest  regarding  premarital  practices.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  the  Puritans  resurrected  the  old  Hebrew  custom 
of  the  betrothal,  and  throughout  much  of  New  England  the  betrothal,  or 
precontract,  was  celebrated  as  a  solemn  occasion.  In  Plymouth,  for 
instance,  the  precontract  ceremony  involved  a  formal  promise  to  marry 
at  some  future  time,  the  promise  itself  being  heard  by  at  least  two 
witnesses.  Precontract  normally  led  to  marriage,  although  it  was  in- 
evitable that  promises  were  occasionally  broken.  It  is  interesting  that 
our  present  breach-of-promise  suit  had  its  origin  in  colonial  times.  Such 
suits  were  infrequent,  but  apparently  they  were  brought  by  both  sexes, 
whereas  today  in  those  states  which  permit  breach-of-promise  suits  it  is 
the  woman  who  sues  for  the  purpose  of  winning  monetary  remuneration 
for  her  unrequited  love.  In  recent  years  many  states  have  outlawed  these 
suits  because  of  their  obviously  mercenary  nature,  but  in  colonial  times, 
when  marriage  was  much  more  of  an  economic  arrangement  than  it  is 
today,  breach  suits  were  accepted  as  equitable  legal  procedures. 

Parental  Approval  Versus  Romantic  Love.  Just  as  parental 
approval  was  necessary  before  courtship  could  begin,  custom  decreed 
parental  consent  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  marriage.  And  there  is  ample 
documentary  evidence  to  indicate  that  parents  were  shrewd  in  their 
matrimonial  transactions,  especially  among  the  well-to-do  families.  Co- 
9  Op.  cit,  p.  190. 
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lonial  court  records  reveal  that  detailed  contracts  were  often  made  for 
the  purpose  of  specifying  the  financial  terms  and  property  rights  of  the 
marrying  parties. 

While  parental  approval  was  required,  it  was  inevitable  that  some 
suitors  would  attempt  to  ply  their  amours  in  spite  of  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  girl's  father,  and  occasionally,  as  a  last  resort,  the  father 
would  take  court  action  in  order  to  check  an  over-enthusiastic  male. 
(The  offense  was  known  as  "inveigling,"  a  misdemeanor  defined  by  law 
as  the  courting  of  a  girl  without  her  father's  consent. )  Generally,  though, 
parents  were  not  supposed  to  refuse  their  permission  arbitrarily,  or  to 
withhold  approval  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  If  the  parents  were 
unreasonable  in  this  respect,  the  couple  in  question  could  appeal  to  the 
court  for  action  against  the  parents.  Such  cases  actually  appear  on  the 
early  New  England  court  dockets.  Lawsuits  against  parents  were  com- 
paratively rare  occurrences,  however,  since  Puritan  children  were  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  where  parental  respect  was  in  the  order  of  a  sacred 
obligation.  Moreover,  in  a  period  when  marriage  was  practically  a 
necessity,  parents  were  usually  quite  willing  to  grant  the  necessary 
permission.  In  the  less  well-to-do  families  parental  consent  was  often 
given  as  a  matter  of  course,  much  as  it  is  today. 

Transportation  and  roads  were  poor  in  colonial  times,  and  the 
availability  of  eligible  young  people  of  the  opposite  sex  was  often  rather 
limited.  As  a  consequence,  courtship  usually  involved  boys  and  girls  who 
lived  near  each  other  and  whose  families  were  well  known  to  one 
another.  That  the  problem  of  "availability"  was  more  pressing  in  colonial 
times  than  it  is  today  can  be  seen  by  the  matrimonial  advertisements 
which  sometimes  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Calhoun  quotes  the 
following  ad  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  February  23,  1759: 

To  the  ladies.  Any  young  lady  between  the  age  of  18  and  23  of  a 
midling  stature;  brown  hair,  regular  features  and  a  lively  brisk  eye:  of 
good  morals  and  not  tinctured  with  anything  that  may  sully  so  distin- 
guishable a  form  possessed  of  £300  or  400  entirely  her  own  disposal  and 
where  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  going  through  the  tiresome  talk  of 
addressing  parents  or  guardians  for  their  consent:  such  a  one  by  leaving 
a  line  directed  for  A.  W.  at  the  British  Coffee  House  in  King  Street 
appointing  where  an  interview  may  be  had  will  meet  with  a  person  who 
flatters  himself  he  shall  not  be  thought  disagreeable  by  any  lady  answer- 
ing the  above  description.  N.  B.  Profound  secrecy  will  be  observ'd. 
No  trifling  answers  will  be  regarded.10 

10  Arthur  W.  Calhoun,  Social  History  of  the  American  Family,  New  York,  Barnes  & 
Noble,  Inc.,  1944,  3  vols.,  pp.  58-59. 
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Although  marriage  was  primarily  an  economic  arrangement,  court- 
ships which  involved  romantic  love  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  And 
as  time  went  on,  love-marriages  became  more  and  more  frequent.  For 
one  thing,  there  was  something  about  the  romantic  tradition  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  colonists,  something  which  seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  taming  of  a  new  land.  Also,  there  was  a  shortage  of  women, 
inasmuch  as  immigration  was  more  often  undertaken  by  males  than  by 
females.  And  where  women  are  in  the  minority  and  are  allowed  a  hand 
in  choosing  their  husbands,  the  climate  is  ripe  for  romanticism. 

Colonial  marriage  was  based  on  economic  necessity,  but  it  came  to 
be  nourished  by  imagery  of  romantic  love.  "In  general,"  Stewart  notes, 
"the  attitude  toward  marriage  might  be  termed  'moderately  romantic' 
The  well-to-do  expected  to  give  marriage  portions  (dowries)  with  their 
daughters,  and  therefore  to  have  something  to  say  about  whom  they 
married.  But  there  was  little  tradition  of  forcing  a  daughter  against  her 
will  or  even  of  marrying  her  without  consulting  her  wishes.  .  .  .  Among 
the  general  run  of  people,  on  the  farms  and  in  the  villages,  marriageable 
young  men  and  women  were  likely  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions."11 

Bundling.  Certainly  the  most  famous  —  or  infamous  —  court- 
ship custom  in  the  colonial  period  was  the  practice  of  bundling  (also 
called  "tarrying" ) .  While  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  custom, 
in  a  purely  factual  sense  next  to  nothing  is  known  about  its  incidence  or 
frequency  or  the  sexual  overtones  involved.  The  custom  itself  simply 
involved  the  courting  couple's  going  to  bed  together  with  their  clothes  on. 
In  some  instances  a  center-board  was  used  to  separate  the  parties,  and 
there  are  also  reported  instances  in  which  the  girl  was  required  to  don 
a  "bundling  bag." 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  the  purpose  of  bundling  was  to  keep  warm. 
Winter  nights  were  cold,  and  bundling  presumably  operated  to  conserve 
firewood  and  candles;  in  fact,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  some  writers 
believe  the  custom  was  practiced  mainly  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Bundling  was  reported  in  both  the  New  England  and  the  Middle 
colonies,  and  since  it  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  England,  the 
custom  may  have  been  brought  to  the  New  World  by  the  Dutch;  at  least, 
there  is  some  indication  that  bundling  had  been  practiced  in  Holland. 
The  origins  of  bundling  are  rather  obscure,  however,  and  authorities  are 
by  no  means  in  agreement  on  the  subject.  In  the  American  colonies, 
11  Op.  cit.,  pp.  182-183. 
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bundling  apparently  existed  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  was  widely  condemned  in  many  areas. 

The  crucial  questions  about  the  custom,  of  course,  are:  (a)  was 
bundling  primarily  sexual  in  nature?  and  (b)  how  prevalent  was  the 
practice?  Unfortunately,  these  questions  cannot  presently  be  answered, 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  ever  will  be.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  there  are  records  of  some  illegitimate  births  in  areas  where 
bundling  is  reported  to  have  been  practiced.  It  seems  likely  that  at 
least  in  some  instances  bundling  was  motivated  by  reasons  other  than 
that  of  fuel  conservation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  no 
sofas  in  the  early  colonial  period,  and  once  parents  had  given  their 
approval  of  the  courtship  there  was  no  suitable  place  for  the  couple  to 
court  during  the  winter  months  except  in  bed.  Furthermore,  the  parents 
were  always  in  the  house  and  were  often  in  the  same  room  with  the 
courting  couple,  and  in  this  sense  there  was  less  likelihood  of  premarital 
sexual  indulgence  than  there  is  today  in  a  parked  automobile.  As  an 
early  American  oddity,  bundling  is  of  historical  interest,  but  insofar  as  it 
can  shed  any  light  on  the  behavioral  patterns  of  couples  during  courtship, 
the  colonial  practice  of  bundling  adds  little  to  our  knowledge. 


Marriage 


In  the  colonial  period,  marriage  was  considered  an  obligation  as  well 
as  a  privilege.  People  were  expected  to  marry,  and  they  normally  did 
so  at  a  young  age,  girls  often  in  their  early  teens  and  boys  frequently 
before  they  were  twenty.  There  was  little  place  in  colonial  society  for 
the  unmarried,  who  were  generally  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  For  a 
woman,  marriage  was  deemed  to  be  the  only  honorable  state;  in  fact,  if 
a  girl  reached  her  twenties  without  being  married,  she  was  likely  to  be 
referred  to  as  an  "antient"  (ancient)  or  "old"  maid.  Bachelors  were 
suspect,  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  were  heavily  taxed  and  kept  under 
close  surveillance.  Turner  writes: 

In  Connecticut  every  kind  of  obstacle  was  put  in  the  way  of  a 
bachelor  keeping  his  own  house,  the  assumption  apparently  being  that 
he  would  turn  it  into  a  brothel.    Unless  a  bachelor  had  authority  to  live 
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alone  he  was  fined  £1  a  week.  ...  A  Massachusetts  law  sought  to 
prevent  single  persons  riding  from  town  to  town.  According  to  the 
legislators,  such  persons  customarily  gave  the  pretext  of  going  to  hear 
lectures,  when  the  reality  was  that  they  were  tavern-crawling.12 

The  marital  state  was  so  highly  regarded  that  widows  and  widowers 
were  expected  to  remarry  —  and  they  generally  did,  usually  without 
much  time  elapsing.  Queen  and  Adams  note  that  "the  first  marriage  in 
Plymouth  was  that  of  Edward  Winslow,  a  widower  for  seven  weeks,  and 
Susanna  White,  a  widow  for  twelve  weeks.  One  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  married  a  widow  of  only  ten  days  standing,  and  the  amazing 
case  is  cited  of  Isaac  Winslow  who  proposed  to  Ben  Davis'  daughter  the 
same  day  he  buried  his  wife."13 

Widows,  incidentally,  were  considered  to  be  excellent  marital  choices 
because  of  the  property  inherited  from  their  previous  marriage.  Also,  it 
was  recognized  that  widows  would  have  had  valuable  experience  as 
homemakers,  a  qualification  which  was  lacking  in  the  younger,  un- 
married girls.  Of  course,  remarriages  did  not  always  work  out  as 
expected,  a  colonial  epigram  reading  as  follows: 

Colonel  Williams  married  his  first  wife,  Miss  Miriam  Tyler,  for  good 
sense,  and  got  it;  his  second  wife,  Miss  Wells,  for  love  and  beauty,  and 
had  it;  and  his  third  wife,  Aunt  Hannah  Dickinson,  for  good  qualities, 
and  got  horribly  cheated.14 

It  was  because  the  colonists  held  the  marital  state  in  high  esteem 
that  they  made  certain  it  was  bolstered  by  legal  as  well  as  by  social 
sanctions.  Not  only  was  parental  consent  a  prerequisite  to  marriage,  but 
the  consent  had  to  be  given  to  the  town  clerk  either  in  person  or  in 
writing.  Throughout  the  colonies,  provision  was  also  made  that  the 
couple  give  ample  notice  of  intent  to  marry.  This  was  generally  done 
by  posting  banns  —  public  notice  of  intent  to  wed  —  a  certain  number 
of  days  or  weeks  prior  to  the  marriage.  In  addition  to  the  notification  of 
consent  and  posting  of  banns,  it  was  also  required  that  marriages  be 
registered.  The  registration  was  done  by  the  town  clerk,  who  also  had 
the  duty  of  recording  all  births  and  deaths  within  the  township.   Refer- 

12  E.  S.  Turner,  A  History  of  Courting,  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  1955,  pp. 
70-71. 

13  Stuart  A.  Queen  and  John  B.  Adams,  The  Family  in  Various  Cultures,  Philadelphia, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1952,  p.  241. 

14  Beported  by  Anne  H.  Wharton  in  Colonial  Days  and  Dames,  Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1895,  pp.  205-206. 
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ring  to  the  marriage  legislation  of  Rhode  Island,  by  way  of  illustration, 
Howard  states  that  "the  code  of  1647  requires  the  publication  of  banns 
at  two  town-meetings,  confirmation  before  the  head  officer,  and  registra- 
tion in  the  town  clerk's  book;  otherwise  the  marriage  is  void.  It  is 
further  enacted  that  the  'man  that  goes  contrarie  to  thie  present 
Ordinance  .  .  .  shall  forfeit  five  pounds.  .  .  ,"15 

Civil  Versus  Religious  Marriages.  In  view  of  the  long-stand- 
ing European  disagreement  as  to  whether  marriage  should  be  under  the 
auspices  of  church  or  state,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  colonies  would 
differ  among  themselves  in  this  respect.  In  the  Southern  colonies  the 
Anglican  faith  predominated,  and  the  followers  were  not  especially 
tolerant  of  other  religious  denominations.  The  Anglican  conception  of 
marriage  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  it  was  held,  for  example,  that  matrimony  could  be  contracted 
only  through  the  church,  and  was  dissoluble  only  through  death.  Conse- 
quently, throughout  the  South  the  religious  ceremony  generally  prevailed. 
In  Virginia,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  only  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  could  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  —  even  if  the 
parties  concerned  were  of  other  denominations,  such  as  Lutheran  or 
Methodist.  In  time,  restrictions  came  to  be  softened,  and  ministers  of 
other  denominations,  as  well  as  designated  civil  officials,  were  permitted 
to  perform  marriage  ceremonies.  The  tradition  was  strong,  however,  and 
even  today  in  three  Southern  states  —  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West 
Virginia  —  all  marriages  must  be  performed  by  a  member  of  the  clergy. 

In  New  England  there  was  an  opposite  turn  of  events.  Followers 
of  Luther  and  Calvin  believed  strongly  in  the  civil  regulation  of  marriage; 
in  fact,  the  Puritans  were  generally  distrustful  of  both  the  Catholic  and 
the  Anglican  attempts  to  control  marriage.  As  a  result,  early  New 
England  law  provided  for  the  civil  control  of  marriage.  Ceremonies 
were  recognized  as  valid  only  if  performed  by  a  legally  authorized  civil 
official,  clergymen  being  forbidden  by  law  from  serving  as  officiants. 
Later,  as  Puritan  distrust  of  ecclesiastical  domination  subsided,  the  clergy 
were  authorized  to  celebrate  marriages,  and  by  the  eighteenth  century 
practically  all  the  New  England  colonies  permitted  both  religious  and 
civil  ceremonies. 

The  Middle  colonies  showed  much  more  tolerance  in  marital  pro- 

15  George  Howard,  A  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions,  Chicago,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1904,  Vol.  II,  p.  148. 
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cedures  than  either  their  Northern  or  Southern  neighbors,  possibly  be- 
cause no  single  religious  denomination  prevailed.  In  general,  ceremonies 
performed  either  by  a  religious  or  by  a  civil  officiant  were  legally  valid. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  most  religiously  tolerant  of  all  the  colonies,  mar- 
riages which  were  valid  according  to  the  religion  of  the  marrying  parties 
were  recognized  as  legally  binding.  Thus  the  self-marriages  of  the 
Quakers  were  recognized  as  legally  valid  so  long  as  the  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Quaker  Meeting  in  front  of  witnesses  as  prescribed  by  the 
Quaker  faith. 

Marriage  Rituals.  Historians  report  that  no  uniform  marriage 
ritual  existed  in  the  early  colonial  period.  Weddings  were  apparently 
performed  at  the  bride's  home.  The  actual  wording  of  the  ceremony  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  standardized,  either  in  civil  or  in  religious 
celebrations.  It  is  likely  that  in  the  trying  days  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  make  marriage  a  festive  occa- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  Americans  have  always  had  a  proclivity  for 
celebrations  of  all  kinds,  and  before  long  the  "quiet  American  wedding" 
had  mushroomed  into  a  panorama  of  comparatively  large  dimensions. 
In  addition  to  prayers  and  psalm-singing,  bridal  processions  and  feasting 
soon  became  common.  By  the  eighteenth  century,  weddings  were  oc- 
casions for  revelry  and  merrymaking.  Gifts  were  given,  drinking  and 
dancing  were  widespread,  muskets  were  fired,  and  pranks  such  as  "bride- 
stealing"  were  practiced.  The  American  wedding  had  come  of  age. 

Common-Law  Marriage.  Not  all  colonial  marriages  came  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  foregoing  fashion;  indeed,  some  couples  dispensed 
with  all  formalities,  both  social  and  legal.  Such  marriages  were  referred 
to  by  a  variety  of  terms,  such  as  "hand-fasting,"  "self-gifta,"  or  "clan- 
destine contracts,"  and  later  as  "common-law  marriages."  Historically, 
these  unions  have  always  been  a  legal  and  judicial  headache.  In  the 
colonial  period,  the  matrimonial  laws  generally  provided  for  consent, 
banns,  auspices,  and  registration.  But  what  to  do  with  violators?  What 
should,  or  could,  be  done  when  banns  were  not  posted,  or  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  an  unauthorized  person? 

In  general,  the  colonies  chose  to  recognize  such  marriages  as  valid, 
even  though  a  fine  might  be  imposed  on  the  violators.  Common-law 
marriages  were  treated  in  the  same  manner:  they  were  recognized  as 
valid  even  though  the  offenders  were  often  fined.    Some  of  the  colonies 
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attempted  to  invalidate  such  marriages  —  the  previously-quoted  excerpt 
from  the  matrimonial  law  of  Rhode  Island,  for  example  —  but  these 
efforts  were  presumably  unsuccessful.  Throughout  the  colonies,  common- 
law  marriage  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  contract  the  validity  of  which 
derived  from  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  parties  concerned.  As  thus 
defined,  such  a  marriage  was  of  the  same  legality  as  any  other  contract 
between  two  people. 

It  can  be  argued  that,  in  view  of  the  sanctity  with  which  marriage 
was  regarded,  the  colonies  should  have  imposed  more  stringent  restric- 
tions on  couples  who  violated  the  intent  of  the  law.  Actually,  it  was 
because  matrimony  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  that  common-law  mar- 
riages were  recognized  as  valid.  After  all,  once  a  common-law  wife 
became  pregnant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  institutional  advantages  that 
would  accrue  by  having  the  courts  invalidate  the  marriage.  Moreover, 
during  colonial  times  and  throughout  much  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  frontier  was  pushing  constantly  westward.  Clergymen  or  authorized 
civil  officials  were  frequently  unavailable  in  sparsely  settled  areas,  and 
there  was  often  no  marital  recourse  for  the  frontier  couple  but  to  accept 
each  other  at  common  law.  Whether  or  not  such  marriages  serve  a 
worth-while  purpose  today  is  a  debatable  issue,  but  in  the  earlier  period 
the  recognition  of  common-law  unions  was  a  functional  necessity. 


Position  of  Women  and  Children 


In  view  of  the  English  and  European  background  of  the  colonists,  it 
was  predictable  that  they  would  relegate  women  and  children  to  inferior 
social  status.  Marriages  might  be  purely  economic  arrangements  or  they 
might  be  love  matches,  but  in  either  case  wives  were  destined  to  lead  a 
rather  restricted  existence.  In  New  England,  especially,  where  the  social 
milieu  was  heavily  patriarchal,  wives  and  children  were  faced  widi 
severe  restraints,  both  of  a  social  and  a  legal  nature.  "For  a  woman  to 
fail  to  give  due  submission  and  reverence  outraged  the  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,"  writes  Lumpkin;  and  "for  children  to  be  rebellious  and  dis- 
obedient stamped  them  as  unnatural  offspring."16 

As  might  be  expected,  justification  for  the  inferior  status  accorded 

16  Katherine  Lumpkin,  "Colonial  Family  Roles,"  in  B.  J.  Stem  (ed. ),  The  Family, 
Past  and  Present,  New  York,  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1938,"  pp.  191-192. 
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women  stemmed  from  biblical  sources.  And,  as  Benson  points  out:  "The 
quest  for  scriptural  authority  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  in  this  as  in 
many  matters  New  England  theory  was  formulated  almost  exclusively  by 
one  class  —  the  clergy  or  their  close  associates.  New  Engalnd  culture  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  nowhere  was  this  shown  more 
clearly  than  in  ideas  regarding  women."17 

Status  of  Women.  With  some  exceptions,  the  common  law  of 
the  American  colonies  was  patterned  after  English  common  law.  Under 
the  latter,  women  were  under  the  control  of  their  husbands.  The  wife's 
property  and  possessions,  her  earnings  —  even  the  clothing  she  wore  — 
belonged  legally  to  her  husband.  While  it  was  possible  for  non-married 
women  —  widowed  and  divorced  wives  as  well  as  single  women  —  to 
become  land-owners,  the  practice  was  not  encouraged  in  New  England. 

Formal  education  was  also  considered  a  male  province.  While  most 
colonial  education  consisted  of  moral,  religious,  and  "practical"  training, 
accomplished  in  the  home,  schools  were  available  for  a  time  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  became  more  widespread  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Even  so,  the  educational  opportunities  were  available  for  boys 
rather  than  for  both  sexes.  It  is  reported  that  in  Massachusetts,  for  in- 
stance, girls  were  permitted  to  attend  school  only  during  the  summer, 
when  the  school  building  was  not  being  used  by  the  boys.  Even  in  the 
wealthier  New  England  families,  female  education  rarely  went  beyond 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  social  graces. 

In  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  alleged  perils  of  female  educa- 
tion, Calhoun  cites  the  case  in  which  the  wife  of  Connecticut's  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  lost  her  mind,  whereupon  her  husband  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  she  had  gone  insane  "by  occasion  of  giving  herself  wholly  to 
reading  and  writing.  Had  she  not  gone  out  of  her  way  and  calling  to 
meddle  in  such  things  as  are  proper  for  men,  whose  minds  are  stronger, 
she  had  kept  her  wits,  and  might  have  improved  them  usefully  and 
honorably  in  the  place  God  had  set  her."18 

Morgan  puts  the  matter  as  follows: 

In  seventeenth-century  New  England,  no  respectable  person   ques- 
tioned that  woman's  place  was  in  the  home.  .  .  .   The  proper  conduct  of 

17  Mary  Benson,  "Women  in  Early  New  England,"  in  B.  J.  Stern  (ed. ),  The  Family, 
Past  and  Present,  New  York,  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1938,  p.  188. 

18  Cited  by  Calhoun,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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a  wife  was  submission  to  her  husband's  instructions  and  commands.  He 
was  her  superior,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  she  owed  him  an  obedience 
founded  on  reverence.  .  .  .  She  should  therefore  look  upon  him  with 
reverence,  a  mixture  of  love  and  fear,  not  however  "a  slavish  Fear  .  .  . 
but  a  noble  and  generous  Fear,  which  proceeds  from  Love."19 

There  was  another  side  to  the  picture,  however,  for  while  many 
restrictions  were  placed  on  their  activities,  women  were  accorded  certain 
legal  rights  and  protections.  Husbands  were  responsible  for  the  support 
of  their  wives  and  for  any  debts  incurred  by  them.  Women  also  had 
certain  inheritance  rights  with  regard  to  their  husband's  property.  In 
addition,  wives  were  protected  by  law  against  any  abuse  or  maltreatment 
by  their  husbands;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  Puritan  New  England, 
where  public  show  of  affection  between  spouses  was  taboo,  many 
husbands  were  devoted  to  their  wives  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
present-day  husbands.  As  Benson  puts  it,  "That  woman's  relationship  to 
man  was  based  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  of  the  early 
fathers  did  not  render  her  position  lacking  in  dignity  or  respect."20  More- 
over, as  time  went  on,  women  gradually  achieved  more  independence 
and  a  more  satisfactory  personal  identity. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  New 
England  woman  —  in  the  colonial  period  of  which  we  are  writing  — 
lived  in  a  rather  narrow  world.  Between  child-bearing,  homemaking, 
and  religious  activities,  the  average  wife  probably  had  little  time  to 
ponder  over  the  benefits  of  affectional  and  social  outlets. 

Because  of  the  milder  climate  in  the  Southern  colonies,  women  in 
this  region  had  a  lighter  work  load  and  consequently  more  leisure. 
Apparently  they  were  allowed  more  freedom  than  were  New  England 
women.  Partly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  females  and  partly  because  of 
the  prevailing  aristocratic  tradition,  women  in  the  South  were  reputedly 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  they  were  in  the  North.  The  family  was 
strongly  patriarchal,  but  the  prevailing  rationale  was  that  the  male  was 
the  protector  rather  than  the  ruler  of  the  female.  As  a  result  of  this 
cavalier  tradition,  there  grow  up  an  extensive  folklore  of  Southern 
chivalry,  and  even  today  the  phrase  "Southern  gentlemen"  is  common- 
place —  and  without  a  Northern  counterpart. 

How  much  actual  difference  there  was  in  the  treatment  of  Northern 
and  Southern  women  is  impossible  to  say,  since  the  legendary  aspects  of 

1!>  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Family,  Boston,  Public  Library,  1944,  p.  10. 
20  Op.  cit.,  p.  188. 
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Puritan  and  Cavalier  behavior  have  often  become  indistinguishable  from 
the  facts  themselves.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  middle-  and  lower-class 
families  regional  differences  were  minimal.  However,  this  much  is 
certain:  given  the  contrasting  attitudes  toward  women  between  North 
and  South,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  discovery  and  bestial 
treatment  of  "witches"  could  only  have  taken  place  in  Puritan  New 
England. 

Children.  Whereas  a  fair  amount  of  documentary  evidence 
has  come  down  to  us  regarding  the  position  of  women  in  the  colonies, 
relatively  little  information  is  available  about  the  treatment  of  children. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  families  were  large;  and  in  the 
absence  of  child  labor  laws,  children  must  have  been  welcomed  as  an 
indispensable  source  of  labor.  The  infant  mortality  rate  was  discourag- 
ingly  high,  and  in  many  families  half  or  more  of  all  the  children  died 
during  their  early  years.  It  might  be  expected,  therefore,  that  children 
would  be  treated  with  consideration  and  that  parents  would  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  personal  happiness  of  their  offspring.  Such  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case,  however  —  at  least,  not  according  to  current  child-rearing 
principles. 

Judging  from  the  scarcity  of  documentary  references  to  the  subject, 
childhood  might  have  been  considered  a  period  that  one  simply  "went 
through"  in  the  process  of  growing  up.  Discipline  was  strict,  and  parental 
respect  was  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  integrated  family  life.  Children 
addressed  their  parents  as  "sir"  or  "ma'am"  or  "esteemed  parent."  In 
some  families,  children  were  not  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
their  parents  during  mealtime,  although  this  practice  was  not  the  general 
rule.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  expected  to  perform  rigorous  household 
and  farm  duties  at  a  young  age,  and  they  were  supposed  to  do  so  will- 
ingly and  with  good  grace.  Punishment  was  almost  certainly  more  severe 
than  it  is  today.  For  cases  of  flagrant  disobedience  on  the  part  of  children 
the  Puritans  prescribed  the  death  sentence,  but  apparently  this  extreme 
penalty  was  never  imposed. 

With  regard  to  formal  education,  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
girls  were  seriously  handicapped.  And  even  for  boys,  "schooling,"  in  the 
sense  that  we  normally  use  the  term,  was  a  relatively  unimportant  part 
of  the  over-all  training  pattern.  Free,  coeducational,  public  schools  and 
land-grant  colleges  —  both  of  which  are  instrumental  in  present-day  ed- 
ucational philosophy  —  were  nonexistent  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  period. 
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More  important  than  formal  education  was  vocational  and  moral  training 
—  undertaken  in  the  home  —  and  religious  indoctrination,  the  responsi- 
bility for  which  was  shared  by  both  home  and  church.  In  an  effective 
summary  statement,  Morgan  writes  as  follows: 

These,  then,  were  the  Puritan  assumptions:  children  were  ignorant 
and  children  were  evil,  but  their  ignorance  could  be  enlightened  and 
their  evil  restrained,  provided  the  effort  was  made  soon  enough.  The 
pious  parent  therefore  was  faced  with  two  tasks,  instruction  and  disci- 
pline. He  had  to  fill  his  children's  minds  with  knowledge  and  he  had  to 
make  them  apply  their  knowledge  in  right  action.  There  was  no  question 
of  developing  the  child's  personality,  of  drawing  out  or  nourishing  any 
desirable  inherent  qualities  which  he  might  possess,  for  no  child  could 
by  nature  possess  any  desirable  qualities.  He  had  to  receive  all  good 
from  outside  himself,  from  education  —  and  ultimately  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  process  of  instruction  was  one  of  "infusing"  or  "instilling"  or 
"dropping"  the  waters  of  knowledge  into  an  empty  receptacle.  The 
problem  of  discipline  was  to  make  an  evil  natured  but  at  least  partly 
rational  animal  act  against  his  nature  and  according  to  his  reason.21 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  is  no  yardstick  with  which  to  compare 
the  child-rearing  results  in  the  colonial  era  with  those  of  today.  The 
findings  would  be  most  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  colonists  were  not 
much  concerned  with  developing  the  child's  "personality";  indeed,  the 
term  had  not  even  been  coined  at  that  time.  The  colonial  child  was 
apparently  reared  on  a  diet  of  hard  work,  respect  for  authority,  love  of 
country,  and  faith  in  God.  The  child  of  today  is  more  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed to  a  fare  of  extended  formal  education,  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  respect  for  the  right  to  personal  happiness,  and  faith  in 
the  democratic  process. 

Most  psychiatrists  would  affirm  that  current  child-rearing  and  edu- 
cational practices  are  superior  to  those  of  our  founding  fathers;  at  the 
same  time,  most  of  our  grandparents,  puzzled  by  the  "freedom"  accorded 
today's  children,  would  probably  signal  thumbs  down  on  current  prac- 
tices associated  with  child-rearing.  Unfortunately,  to  repeat,  there  are 
no  clear-cut  criteria  by  which  the  two  systems  might  be  compared.  It 
may  be  that  colonial  methods  would  break  down  in  modern  society,  and 
it  is  possible  that  current  child-training  concepts  would  have  disrupted 
the  colonial  equilibrium.  Another  interpretation  would  be  that  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present,  our  society  has  swung  from  one  extreme 
21  Op.  cit.,  p.  53. 
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to  the  other:  from  an  excessive  preoccupation  with  discipline  to  an  over- 
emphasis on  permissiveness.  Fortunately  —  or  unfortunately  —  there  is 
enough  difference  of  opinion  today  with  regard  to  How  To  Raise  Your 
Child  that  parents  can  utilize  the  method  which  best  fits  their  own 
predilections. 


Sexual  Immorality 


If  history  tells  us  anything  about  human  sex  behavior,  it  is  that  all 
societies,  in  every  stage  of  development,  have  had  "sex  problems"  —  and 
colonial  America  was  no  exception.  But  sexual  immorality  in  the  colonial 
period  was  a  far  cry  from  the  problem  which  faces  our  society  today.  If 
we  were  to  compare,  for  example,  sex  problems  in  colonial  New  England 
with  those  in  contemporary  America,  we  would  find  four  differentiating 
factors  or  circumstances.  In  colonial  New  England  (a)  nonmarital  sex 
behavior  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule;  (b)  persons  who  en- 
gaged in  such  activity  were  likely  to  feel  guilty  about  what  they  had 
done;  (c)  sexual  immorality,  when  discovered,  was  widely  publicized; 
and  (d)  the  individuals  concerned  were  subjected  to  harsh  social  and 
legal  penalties. 

Holding  hands  in  public,  open  displays  of  affection,  and  similar  acts 
were  frowned  upon;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  kissing  in  public  was  considered 
a  criminal  offense.  "A  classic  example,"  reports  Train,  "is  that  of  Captain 
Kemble,  who  returning  home  after  a  long  voyage,  kissed  his  wife  on  the 
front  steps  and  was  promptly  lodged  in  the  stocks."22  It  is  evident  that 
in  the  moral  climate  of  the  day,  sex  could  hardly  be  called  a  major  prob- 
lem in  colonial  New  England.  Perhaps  a  fair  over-all  description  would 
be  that  sexual  irregularity  was  a  recurrent  headache,  and  as  such,  has 
probably  received  an  undue  amount  of  attention  from  some  historical 
writers. 

In  one  respect,  the  moral  atmosphere  was  much  more  lax  in  the 
Southern  colonies;  namely,  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Negro  slave 
women  constituted  a  virtual  invitation  to  sexual  immorality.  The  relation 
between  female  slaves  and  white  plantation  owner,  as  well  as  other 
aspects  of  the  sex-and-slavery  problem,  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chap- 
22  Arthur  Train,  Puritan's  Progress,  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1931,  p.  347. 
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ter.  The  present  section  deals  largely  with  colonial  New  England,  inas- 
much as  our  current  patterns  of  sexual  morality  still  reflect  much  of  the 
Puritan  tradition. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  only  in  recent  years  has  sex  come  to 
be  accepted  as  a  topic  of  polite  conversation.  And  by  the  same  token, 
sociological  surveys  inquiring  into  the  intimate  details  of  people's  sex 
life  are  also  of  recent  origin.  Because  sex  was  neither  discussed  nor  sur- 
veyed in  the  colonies,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  what  percentage  of 
the  population  indulged  —  or  how  often  they  indulged  —  in  such  actions 
as  adultery,  premarital  petting,  and  other  forms  of  erotic  activity  that 
would  have  been  considered  immoral.  It  is  known  that  a  good  many 
sex  offenses  involved  the  servant  classes.  Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  laws, 
court  records,  diaries,  letters,  and  other  documents,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
lineate the  kinds  of  sex  problems  that  were  of  most  concern  to  the 
colonists. 

Homosexuality  was  apparently  a  minor  problem,  which  is  somewhat 
surprising  in  view  of  the  severe  shortages  of  women  in  many  of  the 
colonial  frontier  sections.  It  is  possible  that  the  practice  was  simply 
cloaked  in  secrecy,  and  was  more  prevalent  than  is  commonly  realized. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  conspiracy  of  silence  would  have 
been  almost  one-hundred  per  cent  successful.  Actually,  there  were  laws 
against  sodomy  or  "buggery"  (anal  intercourse),  but  they  were  very 
seldom  invoked,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  homosexuality  was  not  considered  a  serious  problem. 

Prostitution  was  likewise  of  little  concern  to  the  colonists  since,  on 
an  organized  basis,  it  was  practically  nonexistent.  Organized  prostitution 
flourishes  in  large  cities,  and  America  had  not  yet  become  urbanized. 
In  the  cities  that  did  exist,  the  European  custom  of  keeping  mistresses 
was  occasionally  reported.  But  even  this  upper-class  practice  was  rare 
enough  (or  so  well  concealed)  that  it  was  of  little  social  concern. 

On  the  basis  of  the  available  documentary  evidence,  two  problems 
that  were  most  seriously  regarded  by  the  colonists  were  premarital 
coitus  and  adultery.  Although  neither  of  these  forms  of  sex  activity  was 
prevalent  enough  to  foment  any  tangible  social  disorganization,  both  pre- 
marital and  extramarital  relations,  historically  speaking,  are  of  more  than 
passing  interest. 

Premarital  Coitus.  There  were  two  counter  forces  at  work  in 
the  colonies  with  respect  to  sex  before  marriage.   On  the  one  hand,  indi- 
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viduals  married  at  a  relatively  early  age.  Because  there  was  no  ten-year 
gap  between  puberty  and  marriage,  as  there  is  today,  there  was  less 
opportunity  for  single  people  to  go  astray.  On  the  other  hand,  the  custom 
of  precontract  —  so  prevalent  in  New  England  —  meant  that  the  be- 
trothed couple  were  one  short  step  removed  from  matrimony.  This  semi- 
marital  state  offered  much  temptation  and  at  least  some  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  premarital  sex  relations,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  certain 
couples  succumbed.  Bundling  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  practice  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  existing  premarital 
codes. 

There  are  no  satisfactory  statistics  on  the  incidence  or  frequency  of 
premarital  coitus  in  the  colonial  era.  The  crude  data  that  remain  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  meaningful  interpretation.  Precise  figures  do  not  even 
exist  for  our  current  generation,  although  a  sufficient  number  of  sexual 
surveys  have  been  made  to  permit  future  historians  to  arrive  at  reasonable 
estimates.  Colonial  data  are  not  only  scarce  but  show  a  wide  variation. 
Howard  quotes  court  figures  for  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,  which 
indicate  that  for  the  fifty-five  year  period,  1726-1780,  fornication  cases 
averaged  around  fifteen  a  year.23  These  figures  appear  to  be  convictions, 
however,  and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  number  of  undetected  cases. 

The  Puritans  had  an  almost  unwholesome  tendency  to  confess  their 
sexual  sins,  and  records  of  some  of  these  public  confessions  have  come 
down  to  us.  Calhoun  reports  that  "the  records  of  the  Groton  church 
show  that  of  two  hundred  persons  owning  the  baptismal  covenant  there 
from  1761  to  1775,  no  less  than  sixty-six  confessed  to  fornication  before 
marriage.  ...  At  Dedham  for  twenty-five  years  before  1871  twenty-five 
cases  of  unlawful  cohabitation  were  publicly  acknowledged."24  In  the 
face  of  such  divergent  figures,  about  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  the 
incidence  of  premarital  intercourse  is  that  it  was  prevalent  enough  to 
cause  some  concern  in  the  colonies.  This  concern  manifested  itself  in 
the  form  of  strict  laws  and  relatively  harsh  penalties.  And  in  the  tight- 
ening morality  of  the  nineteenth  century  both  precontract  and  bundling 
were  to  become  taboo. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  premarital  coitus  was  severely  dealt  with 
in  the  colonies.  A  man  who  was  found  guilty  of  fornication  was  supposed 
to  marry  the  girl,  but  marriage  did  not  absolve  either  from  punishment. 
The  usual  penalties  were  fines  or  "stripes"  ( lashes ) ,  and  these  were  often 


23  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  193. 

24  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  133-134. 
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imposed  on  both  male  and  female.  Betrothed  couples  who  were  found 
guilty  of  fornication  were  given  lighter  sentences  than  those  who  were 
not  under  precontract.  There  are  court  records,  nevertheless,  of  couples 
who  had  been  married  for  many  years  being  punished  for  prenuptial 
fornication,  such  activity  having  been  admitted  during  a  public  con- 
fessional. 

An  interesting  case  of  colonial  punishment  is  the  following,  cited 
by  Turner: 

In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1639,  not  only  was  Aaron  Starke  pil- 
loried, whipped  and  branded  on  the  cheek  for  seducing  Mary  Holt,  and 
ordered  to  pay  ten  shillings  to  her  father,  but  he  was  ordered  to  marry 
her  when  both  should  be  "fit  for  the  condition."  The  Connecticut  Code 
Laws  of  1650  included  compulsory  marriage  in  its  consolidated  list  of 
punishments.25 

Referring  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  County  Court  of  Suffolk,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1671-1680,  Howard  states  that 

Thus  twenty-one  out  of  forty-three  single  women,  and  eight  out  of 
thirteen  single  men,  are  sentenced  to  stripes  alone,  nineteen  of  them 
receiving  each  from  fifteen  to  forty  lashes  .  .  .  out  of  twenty  married 
couples  punished  for  ante-nuptial  misconduct,  fifteen  are  given  the 
choice  of  fines  or  stripes,  three  are  merely  fined;  and  in  no  instance  is 
whipping  alone  the  penalty  decreed.'26 

Adultery  and  the  Scarlet  Letter.  Colonial  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices concerning  adultery  bear  certain  similarities  to  those  of  the  present 
era.  The  colonists  considered  adultery  a  more  serious  offense  than  pre- 
marital coitus,  and  this  tradition  has  come  down  to  us  today.  Premarital 
coitus  was  more  prevalent  among  the  colonists  than  was  adultery,  and  this 
pattern  also  persists  at  the  present  time.  Finally,  although  both  sexes 
were  often  severely  punished  for  adultery,  women  seem  to  have  been 
more  harshly  treated  than  men,  and  while  this  differential  treatment  is 
no  longer  true  in  a  legal  sense,  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife  is  still 
considered  socially  to  be  more  reprehensible  than  it  would  be  on  the 
part  of  the  husband. 

The  Puritans  considered  adultery  a  grave  offense,  and  to  combat  it 
they  employed  legal  as  well  as  religious  sanctions.  In  almost  all  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  adultery  was  originally  punishable  by  death,  and 
25  Op.  cit.,  p.  74.  M  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  188-189. 
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Massachusetts'  court  records  indicate  that  at  least  two  people  (a  man 
and  a  woman )  were  actually  executed  for  the  offense.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  death  sentence  seems  to  have  been  generally 
superseded  by  whipping,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  branding.  Brand- 
ing was  believed  to  be  especially  effective  as  a  deterrent  and  its  use  was 
frequently  spelled  out  in  the  colonial  laws. 

In  extracting  some  of  these  early  laws,  Howard  has  provided  several 
interesting  examples.  Under  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  Connecticut,  we  read 
"that  whosoever  shall  commit  adultery  with  a  Married  Woman  or  one 
Betrothed  to  another  Man,  both  of  them  shall  be  severely  Punished,  by 
Whipping  on  the  naked  Body,  and  Stigmatized  or  Burnt  on  the  Forehead 
with  the  Letter  A,  on  a  hot  Iron;  And  each  of  them  shall  wear  a  Halter 
about  their  Necks,  on  the  outside  of  their  Garments,  during  their  Abode 
in  this  Colony,  so  as  it  may  be  Visible:  And  as  often  as  either  of  them 
shall  be  found  without  their  Halters,  worn  as  aforesaid,  they  shall,  upon 
Information,  and  Proof  of  the  same,  made  before  an  Assistant  or  Justice 
of  the  Peace  ...  be  Whipt,  not  exceeding  Twenty  Stripes."27 

The  "scarlet  letter"  —  later  publicized  by  Hawthorne's  book  of  the 
same  name  —  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  colonial  history.  Even  as 
late  as  1794,  a  Massachusetts  statute  provided  that  adulterers 

shall  be  set  upon  the  gallows  by  the  space  of  an  hour,  with  a  rope  about 
their  neck,  and  the  other  end  cast  over  the  gallows;  and  in  the  way  from 
thence  to  the  common  gaol  shall  be  severely  whip'd,  not  exceeding  forty 
stripes  each  .  .  .  shall  forever  wear  a  capital  A,  of  two  inches  long  and 
proportionate  bigness,  cut  out  in  cloth  of  a  contrary  color  to  their 
cloaths,  and  sewed  upon  their  upper  garments,  on  the  outside  of  their 
arm,  or  on  their  back,  or  in  open  view.28 

Legally,  there  was  apparently  no  way  to  atone  for  adultery  once  the 
above  penalties  were  imposed.  Branding  was  permanent,  and  the  "scarlet 
letter"  was  presumably  to  be  worn  until  death.  (Pennsylvania  had  a 
bizarre  set  of  laws  pertaining  to  adultery.  The  Great  Law  of  1682  pro- 
vided that  any  one  who  "shall  defile  the  marriage  bed"  be  publicly 
whipped  and  imprisoned  one  year  for  the  first  offense.  For  the  second 
offense  the  punishment  was  imprisonment  for  life.  Under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Act  of  1705,  a  third  offender  was  to  be  marked  with  an  "A"  branded 
on  his  forehead  with  a  hot  iron.  Exactly  how  an  adulterer  could  become 
a  third  offender  after  having  spent  his  life  in  jail  for  the  second  offense 
is  something  for  the  legal  mind  to  ponder!) 
27  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  173.  28  Quoted  by  Howard,  ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  174. 
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Not  all  the  colonial  laws  were  so  harsh  as  those  quoted  above,  how- 
ever, and  even  where  they  were  so  empowered,  many  courts  were  ap- 
parently loath  to  impose  the  maximum  penalties.  Even  so,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  in  general,  the  colonies  purposefully  cracked  down 
on  adulterers.  Marriage  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  a  convicted 
adulterer  was  usually  in  for  an  unhappy  time. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  problem  of  incest  gave 
the  colonists  some  concern.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating  how  much 
incest  there  really  was,  but  the  laws  were  apparently  just  as  severe  as 
in  the  case  of  adultery.  In  most  of  the  New  England  colonies  the  only 
difference  in  penalties  seems  to  have  been  the  use  of  the  letter  "I"  instead 
of  "A."  Court  records  indicate  that  all  of  the  offenders  were  males,  and 
while  the  number  of  such  cases  was  small,  colonial  court  records  are  so 
incomplete  that  figures  mean  little.  And,  of  course,  untold  numbers  of 
a  variety  of  sex  offenses  never  came  before  the  courts  at  all. 

Attitude  Toward  Sexual  Irregularities.  Although  it  is  hazard- 
ous to  generalize  about  colonial  "public  opinion"  with  respect  to  sexual 
irregularities,  it  would  appear  that  by  present-day  standards  the  prevail- 
ing attitude  was  one  of  severity.  The  Puritans  believed  that  the  only 
legitimate  sexual  outlet  was  in  marriage  —  and  even  marital  coitus  was 
forbidden  on  Sundays.  They  believed  that  sexual  matters  should  not 
be  discussed  with  children;  in  fact,  as  has  been  mentioned,  sex  was  a 
taboo  subject  even  among  adults.  And  judging  by  the  harsh  laws  of  the 
period,  sexual  transgressors  were  not  tolerated. 

If,  in  retrospect,  the  attitude  of  the  colonists  seems  to  have  been 
unduly  strict,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  historically  speaking,  our 
present  society  has  become  relatively  tolerant  —  or  lax,  word-choice 
depending  on  one's  own  moral  perspective.  It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  sex  education  for  children  has  become  widespread,  that  sex  has 
become  a  respectable  topic  of  conversation,  that  sexual  surveys  have  be- 
come rather  common,  and  that  "sexual  irregularities"  have,  in  some  quar- 
ters at  least,  come  to  be  viewed  more  or  less  as  natural  human  expressions. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  individuals  who  attempt  to  support  traditional 
moral  codes  are  often  referred  to  as  "puritanical." 

It  may  be  that  our  traditional  sex  codes  were  too  strict  for  the 
optimal  fulfillment  of  human  sexual  needs,  in  which  case  the  swing  of 
the  historical  pendulum  away  from  Puritanism  will  have  a  salutary  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  while  the  Puritans  were  overly  grim 
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in  their  approach  to  sexual  matters,  our  present  society  is  tending  to 
become  overly  permissive.  It  is  difficult  to  set  up  satisfactory  criteria  to 
test  either  of  the  foregoing  views.  It  is  a  thesis  of  this  book,  however, 
that  sexual  and  marital  behavior  must  be  judged  by  societal  as  well  as 
by  individual  standards,  and  it  is  possible  that  where  sexual  codes  are 
based  solely  on  individual  satisfaction  the  institutional  aspects  of  mar- 
riage will  be  weakened. 


Colonial  Divorce 


Divorce  was  a  rare  phenomenon  among  the  colonists.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  some  of  the  colonies  there  was  simply  no  provision  for  divorce. 
In  those  which  did  make  provision,  the  legal  grounds  —  adultery  or 
cruelty,  for  instance  —  were  often  punishable  as  criminal  offenses.  This 
is  not  true  today;  that  is,  although  adultery  is  a  criminal  offense  in 
most  states,  divorce  suits  which  are  based  on  adultery  normally  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  threat  of  criminal  action.  ( In  five  states  —  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Tennessee  —  adultery  is  no  longer 
a  criminal  offense. ) 

Another  difference  between  the  colonial  procedure  and  that  of  the 
present  day  is  that  divorce  is  currently  the  province  of  the  courts,  whereas 
in  many  of  the  colonies  the  legislatures  were  empowered  to  pass  on  di- 
vorce actions.  In  none  of  the  colonies,  however,  were  ecclesiastical 
courts  ever  permitted  divorce  jurisdiction.  In  the  majority  of  colonial 
divorce  suits  it  was  the  wife  who  was  plaintiff,  a  pattern  which  also 
holds  true  today.  Generally  speaking,  there  were  wide  differences  be- 
tween the  divorce  practices  in  New  England  and  those  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  colonies,  and  it  might  be  well  to  consider  these  regions 
separately. 

Divorce  in  New  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
New  England  colonists  regarded  marriage  as  basically  a  civil  matter,  in 
contrast  to  the  South,  where  matrimony  was  under  church  auspices.  In 
the  New  England  colonies,  therefore,  absolute  divorce  (a  vinculo)  was 
provided  for  by  statute.  The  decree  of  legal  separation  (a  mensa  et 
thoro)  was  accorded  limited  recognition  and  was  seldom  used.    While 
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there  was  some  variation  among  the  colonies,  and  although  the  grounds 
for  divorce  increased  over  the  years,  the  most  common  grounds  were 
desertion,  adultery,  and  cruelty.  These  are  also  the  most  frequently  used 
grounds  today.  In  some  New  England  colonies,  however,  the  grounds  for 
divorce  were  not  spelled  out  by  law,  in  which  case  the  legislatures  were 
empowered  to  grant  divorce.  This  procedure  is  nowhere  in  existence  at 
the  present  time.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  under  our  current  divorce 
laws,  adultery  can  be  used  as  a  legal  ground  by  either  the  husband  or 
the  wife.  In  the  colonial  period,  however,  it  was  commonplace  to  permit 
the  husband  to  sue  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery  at  the  same 
time  denying  the  use  of  this  ground  to  the  wife. 

Divorce  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  Colonies.  In  the  South, 
where  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  was  strong,  marriage  was 
considered  to  be  religious  rather  than  civil  in  nature.  It  followed,  then, 
that  divorce  should  fall  under  church  rather  than  under  civil  authority; 
in  England,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  still  recog- 
nized as  having  jurisdiction  over  divorce.  The  Southern  colonists,  how- 
ever, were  unwilling  to  set  up  ecclesiastical  courts,  with  the  curious  result 
that  neither  church  nor  state  had  divorce  jurisdiction. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  therefore,  no  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  divorce  in  the  colonial  South.  Insofar  as  the  pre-Revolutionary 
record  indicates,  neither  absolute  divorces  nor  legal  separations  were 
ever  granted  in  any  of  the  southern  Colonies.  Apparently  some  trace  of 
this  prohibition  carried  over  to  recent  times,  for  South  Carolina  did  not 
permit  absolute  divorce  for  any  reason  up  until  1949.  In  that  year  the 
state  law  was  amended  to  include  four  grounds:  adultery,  desertion, 
cruelty,  and  habitual  drunkenness. 

In  the  colonial  South,  what  recourse  did  incompatible  couples  have? 
While  the  record  is  not  too  clear  on  this  point,  informal  separations  seem 
to  have  been  utilized  as  a  "way  out."  Andrews  states  that  "in  the  case 
of  unhappy  marriages,  separation  by  mutual  agreement  was  occasionally 
resorted  to.  Sometimes  the  lady  ran  away;  and,  indeed,  advertisements 
for  runaway  wives  seem  almost  as  common  in  Southern  newspapers  as 
those  for  runaway  servants."29 

The  Middle  colonies  were  akin  to  the  South  in  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  or  no  general  provision  for  divorce.    There  are  records 

29  Charles  M.  Andrews,  Colonial  Folkways,  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1919, 
p.  89. 
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of  isolated  divorces  being  granted  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  by  the 
governor  or  by  the  legislature,  but  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  such 
cases  were  few  and  far  between.  Apparently,  however,  some  provision 
was  made  for  legal  separation. 

Colonial  Divorce  Rate.  With  regard  to  the  over-all  frequency 
of  divorce  in  the  colonies,  so  many  of  the  earlier  records  are  missing  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  compute  anything  resembling  a  "divorce  rate" 
for  the  period.  (Divorce  figures  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  were 
not  collected  until  after  the  Civil  War.)  By  all  the  signs,  divorce  was 
infrequent.  To  repeat,  there  was  little  or  no  provision  for  divorce  in 
the  Southern  and  Middle  colonies.  In  New  England  there  seem  to  have 
been  but  a  few  divorces  granted  in  a  given  year  by  any  of  the  colonies. 

Some  fairly  detailed  records  are  available  for  Massachusetts,  and 
Howard  has  compiled  these  divorce  data  for  three  periods:  1639-1692; 
1739-1760;  and  1761-1786.  For  the  first  period,  1639-1692,  court  records 
indicate  some  thirty-six  divorces  and  four  annulments,  although  the  rec- 
ords for  the  bulk  of  the  period  ( 1644-1673 )  are  missing.  For  the  second 
period,  1739-1760,  eleven  divorce  actions  were  located,  although  only 
three  seem  to  have  been  granted.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  record  for 
this  period  is  complete.  For  the  third  period,  1761-1786,  there  is  "a  con- 
tinuous and  apparently  complete  record,  showing  ninety-six  cases."  Of 
these  actions,  seventy-six  resulted  in  absolute  divorce,  so  that  even  during 
the  later  colonial  period,  when  divorce  had  apparently  increased,  there 
were  on  the  average  of  only  three  divorces  a  year  being  granted  in 
Massachusetts.30 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  compared  to  our  present  scene,  divorce  in  the 
colonies  was  of  minute  proportions. 


30 


Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  330-348. 
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Experimental  Family 
Organization 


Although  the  primary  emphasis  in  the  present  volume  is 
on  the  mainstream  of  American  family  life,  some  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  familial  patterns  of  specified  religious,  racial,  and 
nationality  groups.  America  is  unique  in  its  cultural  diversity,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  reader  get  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  di- 
versity manifests  itself  in  different  family  types.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  throughout  most  of  its  history  the  United  States  has  been  a 
haven  for  a  variety  of  nationality  and  religious  groups. 

In  addition,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  saw  the  rise  of 
a  large  number  of  splinter  denominations  and  religious  sects,  many  of 
which  experimented  with  their  own  type  of  family  organization.  Some 
of  these  groups  failed  in  their  endeavors  and  are  no  longer  part  of  the 
American  panorama.  Other  groups  are  still  in  existence,  even  though 
their  marital  experimentation  was  a  failure.  In  both  instances,  neverthe- 
less, the  story  of  these  experimental  family  forms  makes  fascinating 
reading. 
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Within  the  confines  of  the  present  volume  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
extensive  treatment  to  the  various  experimental  and  minority  family 
groups  in  question.  Instead,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  select  a  few 
of  the  more  significant  family  types  and  to  analyze  these  in  the  light 
of  the  dominant  American  family  structure. 


The  Mormons 


Most  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  profound  effect  of  slavery  on 
the  course  of  United  States  history.  Some  of  the  by-products  are  still 
with  us,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  comparative  family  disorganization  among 
the  Negroes.  What  is  not  so  well  known  is  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
Mormonism  was  as  bitter  an  issue  as  slavery.  The  Republican  Party 
platform  of  1856  affirmed  that  "it  is  both  the  right  and  the  imperative 
duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twin  relics  of  bar- 
barism—  polygamy  and  slavery."  Although  they  have  long  since  re- 
pudiated polygyny,*  Mormons  are  still  inevitably  linked  with  the  prac- 
tice of  plural  wives.  For  the  student  of  the  family,  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Mormon  polygyny  is  one  of  the  most  engrossing  episodes  in 
our  history. 

Early  History.  The  Mormon  Church  was  founded  in  Fayette, 
New  York,  in  1830  by  one  Joseph  Smith,  a  youth  of  twenty-four.  From 
the  age  of  fourteen,  Smith,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  experienced 
visions  and  heavenly  revelations.  During  one  of  his  religious  experiences 
he  was  divinely  guided  to  a  spot  in  the  woods  where  he  found  "a  book 
deposited,  written  upon  gold  plates."  Although  the  book  was  written 
in  an  ancient  tongue,  Smith  began  to  translate  the  hieroglyphics  into 
English,  and  upon  completion  the  story  proved  to  be  that  of  Christ's 
reappearance  on  earth  —  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  completed  version  was  known  as  The  Book  of  Mormon,  the 
title  for  which  was  taken  from  the  parable  about  a  man  named  Mormon, 
who  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  latter-day  (Western 
Hemisphere)  period.    (Technically,  there  are  no  Mormons,  nor  is  there 

*  The  more  commonly  used,  though  less  accurate,  term  is  polygamy.    See  discussion 
of  "The  Forms  of  Marriage,"  Chapter  3. 
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a  Mormon  church.  "Mormon"  is  merely  the  nickname  for  one  who  be- 
longs to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  the  title  which 
was  adopted  after  Smith  officially  founded  the  church  in  1830. ) 

At  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  an  enormous  in- 
terest in  religion  and  revivalism  in  the  United  States,  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South.  Religious  fervor  was  "in  the  air,"  so  to  speak,  and  it 
is  little  wonder  that  Smith's  reported  revelations  created  a  stir  —  both 
positively  and  negatively.  From  the  very  beginning,  a  number  of  people 
were  skeptical  about  the  base  on  which  Mormonism  was  established.  A 
good  many  "Gentiles"  (non-Mormons)  were  suspicious  both  of  Smith's 
revelations  and  his  motives.  The  golden  plates  were  attacked  as  fictitious, 
and  the  cry  of  "hoax"  came  increasingly  to  be  heard.  Joseph  Smith  was 
accused  of  being  a  religious  paranoid  who,  lacking  a  formal  education, 
could  not  possibly  have  translated  hieroglyphics  thousands  of  years  old. 

Mormon  writers  countered  with  reputable  eyewitnesses  who  claimed 
to  have  seen  the  plates,  and  pointed  to  historical  documentation  which 
presumably  supported  the  account  given  in  The  Book  of  Mormon.  To 
the  Mormons,  Joseph  Smith  was  regarded  literally  as  a  prophet  of  God, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  they  regarded  other  prophets  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Present-day  Mormons  hold  to  this  belief  and  are 
convinced  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  is  built 
on  a  truthful  foundation.  Braden  states  that  the  Mormons  "differ  from 
traditional  Christianity,  at  least  Protestants,  in  holding  that  revelation  is 
continuous  and  that  there  are  other  revelations  of  God  later  than  the 
Bible  —  specifically  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  other  Mormon  scriptures, 
as  given  to  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith."1 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  polygyny  was  not  originally  a  part  of 
the  official  Mormon  doctrine;  in  fact,  The  Book  of  Mormon  criticizes  the 
practice  in  several  instances.  Plural  marriage  was  not  officially  pro- 
claimed by  the  Latter-Day  Saints  until  1852,  eight  years  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  Smith.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  "the  Principle,"  a  term 
the  Mormons  often  used  in  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  plural  wives,  was 
secretly  practiced  by  certain  Church  members  —  including  Joseph  Smith 
—  as  early  as  the  1830's. 

From  its  very  beginning,  the  Mormon  Church  was  characterized  by 
two  seemingly  opposite  forces:  persecution  and  growth.  Starting  with 
but  six  members  in  1830,  the  Mormon  population  increased  steadily  under 

1  Charles  S.  Braden,  These  Also  Believe,  New  York,  The  Maemillan  Company,  1949, 
p.  436. 
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Smith's  inspirational  leadership.  Missionaries  were  sent  out,  and  soon 
converts  were  streaming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  several  foreign  countries. 

Active  opposition  forced  the  Mormons  to  move  westward,  first  to 
Ohio,  then  to  Missouri,  and  then  to  Illinois.  Ugly  rumors  of  "sexual  ir- 
regularities" intensified  the  persecution;  before  long,  pitched  battles  had 
developed.  Militia  were  called  out  and  several  Mormon  leaders,  includ- 
ing Smith,  were  imprisoned.  The  Mormons  remained  undaunted,  how- 
ever; in  fact,  at  one  time  they  actually  campaigned  in  behalf  of  Joseph 
Smith  for  President  of  the  United  States.  The  campaign  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop  when  Smith  was  shot  to  death  by  a  mob  in  Carthage,  Illinois, 
in  1844.  He  was  thus  martyred  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty, 
and  to  this  day  he  remains  one  of  the  most  controversial  figures  in  the 
history  of  religious  thought. 

Joseph  Smith's  successor  was  Brigham  Young,  a  tremendous  or- 
ganizer and  leader,  and  it  was  he  who  led  the  first  wagon  train  of 
Mormons  to  what  was  to  become  their  permanent  home  —  the  Salt  Lake 
region  in  Utah.  It  was  here  that  the  Principle  was  announced,  a  doctrine 
which  rapidly  took  on  the  dimensions  of  a  national  scandal.  ( The  actual 
pronouncement  concerning  plural  wives  was  made  by  Brigham  Young, 
who  attributed  it  to  a  revelation  received  by  Joseph  Smith  nine  years 
earlier  in  1843. )  Mormonism  and  polygyny  soon  became  virtually  synon- 
ymous, and  the  paradox  that  had  evolved  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph 
Smith  —  growth  and  strife  —  continued  for  almost  half  a  century.  Our 
present  concern,  though,  is  not  so  much  with  the  moral  issue  of  plural 
marriage  as  it  is  with  the  actual  functioning  of  a  polygynous  system  that 
was  superimposed  upon  a  monogamous  culture. 

Mormon  Polygyny.  As  practiced  by  the  Mormons,  marital 
pluralism  was  related  to  the  concept  of  celestial  marriage,  another  revela- 
tory doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  According  to  this  belief, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  marriage:  for  time,  and  for  eternity.  The  former 
is  held  to  be  a  secular  marriage  which  is  broken  at  the  death  of  either 
spouse  ("until  death  do  us  part").  The  latter  type  of  marriage  (celestial), 
still  practiced  by  most  Mormons,  "seal"  man  and  wife  not  only  for  time 
but  for  eternity.  Such  marriages  must  be  solemnized  in  a  Mormon  temple 
—  with  mystic  rites  and  rituals  which  are  never  disclosed  to  non-Mor- 
mons. All  other  types  of  ceremony,  as,  for  instance,  those  performed 
under  civil  auspices,  are  held  not  to  be  binding  beyond  death.    (Mar- 
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riages  with  non-Mormons  run  counter  to  church  policy  and  are  not 
performed  in  the  temples.) 

Polygyny  dovetailed  with  celestial  marriage  in  that  if  a  man  who  had 
been  sealed  for  time  and  eternity  should  die  before  his  wife,  the  latter 
could,  if  she  desired,  be  married  to  another  man  for  time  only.  Some  of 
Brigham  Young's  wives,  for  instance,  had  been  sealed  for  time  and 
eternity  to  Joseph  Smith,  and  their  marriage  to  Young  was  for  time  only, 
even  though  they  bore  him  children. 

It  was  also  possible  to  marry  for  eternity  only.  A  single  woman,  for 
example,  who  had  died  without  being  married,  could  be  sealed  for 
eternity  to  a  Mormon  man  after  her  death.  The  fact  that  the  man  might 
already  be  married  would  make  no  difference  since  plural  wives  were 
perfectly  acceptable. 

In  reality,  only  a  small  percentage  of  Mormons  ever  practiced 
polygyny.  There  are  no  precise  statistics,  but  most  demographic  esti- 
mates put  the  figure  at  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  Of  the  men  who  did 
have  plural  wives,  comparatively  few  had  more  than  two  or  three.  But 
in  spite  of  the  small  numbers  involved  in  plural  marriage,  many  Ameri- 
cans believed  that  Utah  was  a  veritable  land  of  harems. 

One  reason  for  this  belief  can  be  traced  to  the  stream  of  vitriolic 
propaganda  which  emanated  from  the  pens  of  the  more  bitter  anti-Mor- 
mon writers.  It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  American  marital  and  sexual 
attitudes  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  were  steeped  in  the  Puritan  tra- 
dition, and  it  was  easy  to  convince  people  that  the  Mormons  were  living 
in  a  sinful  admixture  of  lechery,  adultery,  and  white  slavery.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  a  rather  commonly  held  belief  that,  if  given  half  a  chance, 
a  Mormon  male  would  whisk  your  wife  or  daughter  away  to  a  harem-like 
fate  worse  than  death. 

On  their  part,  the  Mormons  stoutly  defended  the  Principle.  Women 
as  well  as  men  rose  to  the  defense  of  the  practice  which,  in  then  opinion, 
had  been  instituted  by  God  through  his  revelation  to  the  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  general  scheme  of  tilings, 
Mormon  women  held  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  men,  and  that  most 
polygynous  families  were  run  on  a  patriarchal  basis.  But  in  this  respect, 
the  Mormons  were  simply  reflecting  the  pattern  of  male  dominance  that 
prevailed  in  society  at  large. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Mormon  leaders  did  have  large  numbers 
of  wives  and  children.  Although  in  some  instances  there  is  disagreement 
as  to  the  actual  numbers,  Joseph  Smith  is  reported  to  have  had  several 
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dozen  wives;  Brigham  Young,  27  wives  and  56  children;  John  Taylor,  6 
wives  and  36  children;  and  so  on.  Many  of  our  best  accounts  of  Mormon 
life  have  come  from  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  these  Mormon 
pluralists. 

The  Sex  Factor.  From  the  various  accounts  it  would  seem  that, 
Gentile  claims  to  the  contrary,  Mormon  polygyny  was  not  based  primarily 
on  the  desire  for  sexual  variety  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  stemmed, 
rather,  from  a  sincere  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  plural  wives  represented 
a  mandate  from  God.  Undoubtedly  in  individual  cases  the  sex  motive 
was  paramount,  but  the  Mormons  had  been  reared  in  the  Puritan  tra- 
dition wherein  sex  was  viewed  as  a  procreative  activity  and  not  as  some- 
thing to  be  undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  Before  a  Mormon 
could  take  a  plural  wife  he  was  supposed  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  church  as  well  as  that  of  his  first  wife.  Also,  divorce  was 
frowned  upon  by  the  church,  even  as  it  is  today.  On  their  part,  women 
were  never  coerced  into  becoming  plural  wives;  the  action  was  entirely 
voluntary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  government  began  to  legislate 
against  polygyny,  Mormon  women  defended  the  practice  as  vehemently 
as  did  the  men. 

In  some  plural  marriages  the  wives  were  housed  under  one  roof, 
and  in  others  there  were  separate  dwellings  for  the  various  wives  and 
children.  A  good  husband  was  not  supposed  to  show  favoritism,  but  was 
supposed  to  spend  an  equal  amount  of  time  with  (and  money  on)  each 
wife.  In  some  cases  it  is  reported  that  a  husband  would  rotate  his  time, 
spending  one  night  with  each  of  his  spouses. 

While  this  "sharing  of  love,"  as  it  was  called  by  the  Gentiles,  may 
have  worked  a  hardship  on  some  plural  wives,  there  are  a  number  of 
accounts  which  indicate  that  in  many  cases  a  man's  wives  adjusted  quite 
well  to  the  polygynous  system.  The  wives  of  Brigham  Young,  for  ex- 
ample, were  quite  devoted  to  him.  Susan  Young  Gates,  one  of  his 
daughters,  writes  that  "the  wives  of  Brigham  Young  lived  together  with- 
out outer  friction.  .  .  .  They  were  ladies,  and  lived  their  lives  as  such. 
The  children  were  never  aware  of  any  quarrels  and  indeed  they  could 
not  have  been  serious  or  the  children  must  have  been  aware  of  them."2 

The  same  author  goes  on  to  say  that  none  of  Brigham  Young's  wives 
ever  "married  again  after  his  death  though  some  were  comparatively 

2  Susan  Young  Gates,  The  Life  Story  of  Brigham  Young,  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1930,  pp.  340-341. 
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young  women.  Mother's  love  of  father  .  .  .  and  to  his  memory  after 
his  death  amounted  almost  to  worship!  That  all  the  others  felt  as  did 
my  mother  is  proved  in  part  by  the  way  in  which  they  cherished  his 
memory  and  respected  their  widowhood."3 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  whether  adherence  to  "the 
Principle"  did  not  have  a  frustrating  effect  on  plural  wives  insofar  as 
their  sex  life  was  concerned.  Understandably,  there  is  little  factual  in- 
formation on  a  subject  as  sensitive  as  this  one.  To  repeat,  however, 
American  women,  both  Mormon  and  non-Mormon,  were  assumed  to  have 
a  procreative  role.  Birth  control,  for  example,  was  —  and  for  that  matter, 
still  is  —  frowned  upon  by  the  Mormon  church.  Sexual  intercourse  was 
certainly  not  considered  by  Mormon  women  as  a  pleasure-giving  activity, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  received  —  or  expected  —  sexual 
gratification  as  that  term  is  commonly  understood. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
sex  was  often  attended  with  overtones  of  sin,  especially  where  women 
were  concerned.  "Sexual  frustration,"  therefore,  as  regards  the  female 
sex,  must  be  viewed  as  a  comparatively  recent  cultural  development. 
Doubtless  there  were  individual  women  in  the  last  century  —  those  with 
high  sex  drives  or  leanings  —  for  whom  the  prevailing  sexual  climate 
proved  to  be  unduly  severe.  Such  women  were,  as  they  are  now,  in  the 
minority  —  possibly  a  rather  small  minority.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
Mormons,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  women  would  have 
been  the  least  likely  to  have  accepted  proposals  to  become  plural  wives. 

Marital  Problems.  The  success  or  failure  of  Mormon  polygyny 
as  an  institutionalized  form  of  marriage  must  be  judged  on  grounds  other 
than  sexual.  In  this  respect,  students  of  the  family  are  fortunate  in  that 
Dr.  Kimball  Young,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Northwestern  University 
and  a  grandson  of  Brigham  Young,  has  written  a  penetrating  account 
of  the  Mormon  polygynous  system.4  Drawing  on  personal  inter- 
views with  informants  from  a  substantial  number  of  pluralist  families, 
as  well  as  on  an  extensive  investigation  of  journals,  autobiographies, 
and  diaries,  Professor  Young  reveals  diat,  for  the  most  part,  Mormon 
polygynists  were  drawn  from  the  middle  and  upper  levels  of  the  socio- 
economic scale.   A  large  proportion  held  positions  of  importance  in  the 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  352-353. 

4  Kimball  Young,  Isn't  One  Wife  Enough?,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
1954. 
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church  hierarchy.  As  is  true  in  most  non-monogamous  cultures,  the 
taking  of  plural  wives  among  the  Latter-Day  Saints  was  often  a  prestige- 
gaining  device  —  in  this  instance,  one  which  had  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  church. 

On  the  basis  of  his  collected  family  records  Kimball  Young  estimates 
that  about  one-half  of  the  polygynous  marriages  were  "highly  successful," 
one-quarter  were  "reasonably  successful,"  and  approximately  one-quarter 
had  "considerable  or  severe  conflict."  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory method  of  comparing  these  estimates  with  those  based  on  com- 
parable non-poly gynous  Mormon  families;  however,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  fair  amount  of  marital  discord  in  the  polygynous  families  studied, 
especially  when  one  considers  that  the  families  in  question  were  of  rela- 
tively high  social  status. 

As  would  be  expected,  one  source  of  conflict  stemmed  from  jealousy 
among  the  wives.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  vying  for  the  husband's  attention,  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
married  life  it  would  take  an  almost  superhuman  effort  for  the  husband 
to  be  totally  impartial  toward  his  spouses.  From  the  published  accounts 
it  seems  that  conflict  between  the  wives  often  occurred  when  a  significant 
age  difference  was  involved;  for  example,  when  a  middle-aged  husband 
would  take  a  young  woman  for  his  second  wife.  Other  areas  of  polygy- 
nous discord  centered  on  the  rearing  of  children  and  the  problem  of 
inheritance  rights.  Since  the  first  wife  was  the  only  one  recognized  by 
law,  special  provisions  had  to  be  made  for  property  settlements  on  any 
additional  wives. 

While  some  sets  of  plural  wives  lived  in  harmony,  and  although 
there  was  much  variation  among  individual  families  with  regard  to  the 
adjustment  between  husband  and  wives,  it  is  clear  from  a  variety  of 
reports  that  Mormon  pluralism  presented  an  overly  stern  challenge  to  the 
good  ship  of  matrimony.  "The  real  problem,"  says  Kimball  Young,  "was 
that  the  difficulties  could  not  be  easily  settled  because  the  culture  did  not 
provide  any  standardized  ways  for  handling  these  conflicts.  For  the  most 
part,  these  people  genuinely  tried  to  live  according  to  the  Principle,  but 
when  they  applied  the  rules  of  the  game  borrowed  from  monogamy,  such 
as  not  controlling  feelings  of  jealousy,  they  got  into  real  trouble."5 

External  Difficulties.  The  Latter-Day  Saints  were  having  their 
troubles  from  without  as  well  as  from  within,  and  in  the  face  of  an 
s  Ibid.,  p.  209. 
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aroused  public  opinion,  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
polygyny  in  America  was  reaching  the  end  of  the  line.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  only  reason  that  the  Principle  lasted  as  long  as  it  did  was 
the  devout  conviction  by  the  Mormons  that  in  practicing  plural  marriage 
they  were  carrying  out  God's  will.  After  the  Civil  War,  Congress  passed 
a  number  of  increasingly  severe  bills  aimed  at  stamping  out  the  "con- 
tinuing cancer  of  polygyny."  These  new  laws  resulted  in  polygyny  being 
defined  as  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  Edmunds-Tucker  bill  of  1887  provided  for  the  confiscation  of 
certain  church  properties,  the  disenfranchisement  of  convicted  polygy- 
nists,  and  the  acceptance  in  court  of  the  testimony  of  one  legal  spouse 
against  the  other  in  cases  involving  plural  marriage.  After  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  federal  agents  "swarmed  over  Utah,"  and  Mormon  conviction 
and  imprisonment  became  widespread.  According  to  O'Dea,  there  were 
"573  convictions  for  plural  marriage,  and  perhaps  over  $1,000,000  worth 
of  property,  including  $400,000  in  cash,  taken  away  from  the  disin- 
corporated church."6  It  was  during  this  period  that  many  of  the  Mormon 
leaders  were  forced  to  go  "underground,"  believing,  as  they  did,  that  they 
were  being  unjustly  persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  ruled,  however,  that  freedom  of  worship 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  illegal  plural  marriage,  and  in  1890 
the  Mormon  Church  officially  promulgated  their  "Manifesto,"  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  polygyny  was  renounced.  The  "Manifesto"  was  issued 
by  Wilford  Woodruff,  then  president  of  the  Mormon  Church,  who  later 
affirmed  that  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  a  revelation  from  God 
forbidding  the  continuance  of  plural  marriage.*    Some  writers  have  re- 

G  Thomas  O'Dea,  The  Mormons,  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  copy- 
right 1957  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  p.  111. 

*  Woodruff's  "Manifesto"  put  an  end  to  the  open  practice  of  plural  marriage,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Benjamin  Harrison,  issued  a  pardon  to  all  diose 
imprisoned  for  polygyny.  However,  for  a  decade  or  so  afterwards,  a  few  Mormon 
leaders  continued  to  take  plural  wives  and  to  live  secretly  (?)  in  a  polygynous  state. 
(For  an  interesting  account  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  one  such  pluralist,  John 
Taylor,  see  Family  Kingdom,  written  by  one  of  his  thirty-six  children,  Samuel  W. 
Taylor,  and  published  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  in  1951.)  In  1902,  Reed 
Smoot,  a  Mormon  Church  leader  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  There  was  much 
opposition  to  his  being  seated,  however,  and  it  was  in  the  bitter  and  protracted 
hearings  which  followed  that  the  facts  concerning  the  "secret"  Mormon  polygyny 
came  to  light;  that  is,  die  Mormon  Church,  while  not  condoning  plural  marriage,  had 
taken  no  steps  to  remove  those  officials  who  were  continuing  to  engage  in  the 
practice.  In  the  final  Senate  vote,  Smoot  won  by  a  narrow  margin,  and  political 
opposition  to  Mormon  office-seekers  came  to  an  end;  in  fact,  over  the  years,  any 
number  of  prominent  United  States  officials  have  been  Mormons.  It  was  after  the 
highly  publicized  Smoot  hearings  that  the  Mormon  Church  adopted  their  present 
policy  of  excommunicating  any  member  known  to  practice  polygyny. 
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ferred  to  this  as  "the  last  revelation,"  in  the  sense  that  such  heavenly 
divulgences  play  no  active  part  in  present-day  Mormon  religious  activity. 

Today  the  bitterness  over  the  Principle  has  largely  disappeared. 
Mormonism  has  grown  to  a  thriving  religion  of  some  million  and  a 
half  members.  With  a  birth  rate  substantially  higher  than  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  with  large-scale  evangelistic  efforts  result- 
ing in  a  continual  supply  of  new  conversions,  the  Mormon  Church  is  one 
of  the  country's  faster-growing  religious  bodies.  There  are  congregations 
in  every  state  in  the  union  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries;  in 
fact,  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  Mormon  population 
reside  in  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City,  headquarters  of  Mormondom,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  friendliest  cities  in  the  nation.  "Worthy"  Latter- 
Day  Saints  themselves  abstain  from  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol, 
and  have  a  church-centered  community  organization  that  has  won  the 
praise  of  writers  everywhere.  The  Mormons  also  have  a  low  rate  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  a  low  crime  rate,  and  refuse  to  go  on  public 
relief.  Their  church  is  organized  so  as  to  provide  for  its  own  needy 
members,  of  whom,  it  might  be  added,  there  are  relatively  few,  for  the 
Mormons  are  one  of  the  wealthiest  groups  in  America. 

The  Church  has  no  paid  clergy.  Every  male  member  who  has  led  a 
"worthy  life"  is  eligible  to  be  ordained  into  the  priesthood  at  the  age  of 
12  (with  the  rank  of  deacon),  a  privilege  which  most  young  Mormons 
eagerly  accept.  There  are,  subsequently,  varying  degrees  of  priesthood, 
depending  on  age,  length  of  service,  and  other  qualifications.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  many  of  the  active  Mormon  men  become  missionaries 
for  a  two-year  period,  their  task  generally  being  a  house-to-house  canvas, 
in  some  designated  community,  for  new  members.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  the  Latter-Day  Saints  have  their  "own  bible"  in  The  Book 
of  Mormon,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  They  accept  and  use  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  but  supplement  it  with  The  Book  of  Mormon 
and  two  other  sacred  works,  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  and  The  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.  The  bulk  of  Mormon  religious  teaching  is  based  on 
these  three  sources. 

Present-Day  Mormon  Problems.  It  should  not  be  thought  that 
present-day  Mormons  are  without  their  own  special  problems.  Two,  in 
particular,  seem  to  stand  out:  the  controversy  over  literalism  versus  lib- 
eralism, and  the  problem  of  apostates. 

1.  Literalism  versus  Liberalism.   All  religious  bodies  have  more  or 
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less  recurrent  doctrinal  and  policy  problems,  but  in  view  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  Mormonism,  such  problems  have  had  special  significance 
for  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  As  O'Dea,  in  his  scholarly  study,  points  out: 
"Because  of  the  great  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons  that  they 
are  close  to  a  generation  especially  chosen  by  God  and  that  their  im- 
mediate ancestors  talked  with  God  ...  it  has  been  impossible  for  a 
middle  position  to  emerge  between  literalism  and  liberalism."7  Accord- 
ing to  O'Dea,  this  problem  has  given  rise  to  personal  disquietude  on  the 
part  of  the  liberal  and  intellectual  element  within  the  Mormon  Church. 
Writing  at  length,  the  same  author  goes  on  to  say: 

The  conflict  in  the  minds  of  the  intellectuals  is  one  of  liberalism  versus 
literalism  in  theology.  Many  Mormon  intellectuals  would  like  to  follow 
the  example  of  liberal  Protestantism,  and  yet  they  seem  to  realize  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  church  to  sustain  them  in  this  position. 
The  problem  is  complicated  for  them  because  they  often  have  tremen- 
dous loyalty  to  the  values  of  Mormonism,  despite  their  inability  to  accept 
the  literal  interpretation  of  Mormon  revelation.  .  .  . 

The  position  of  the  church  ...  is  briefly  this:  With  its  fundamentalist 
theology,  it  faces  the  threat  of  apostasy  on  the  part  of  its  intellectuals, 
who  cannot  accept  such  a  position.  The  kind  of  rapprochement  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  such  people  is  possible  on  two  bases.  The  first  is  to  go 
over  to  liberalism  in  theology,  which  would  destroy  the  basis  of  the 
peculiar  Mormon  claim  to  legitimacy.  The  second  is  to  .  .  .  state 
certain  essential  articles  of  faith,  adherence  to  which  is  necessary  for 
church  membership,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  area  open  to  non -literal 
interpretation  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  the  basic  organization  of  the  church,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  the  principle  of  lay  leadership,  has  not  produced  a 
specialized  corps  of  theologians  who  would  be  professionally  prepared 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  involved.8 

2.  Mormon  Apostates.  A  second  problem  worthy  of  mention  is  that 
of  the  apostates  —  those  who,  for  varying  reasons,  have  left  the  Mormon 
fold.  Most  large  religious  bodies  have  been  troubled  by  apostates  and 
schisms,  and  the  Latter-Day  Saints  are  no  exception;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
most  lurid  anti-Mormon  propaganda  has  originated  in  stories  by  rene- 
gade Mormons  as  told  to  the  Gentiles.  Some  of  the  apostates  have  simply 
been  individuals  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Church.  More  serious,  however,  have  been  those  apostates  who 
disagreed  with  Church  doctrine  and  who  defected  as  a  group  in  order 
to  formalize  and  pursue  their  own  system  of  religious  beliefs. 
7  Op.  cit.,  p.  233.  s  Ibid.,  pp.  233-234. 
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Several  such  withdrawals  took  place  after  the  doctrine  of  polygyny 
was  officially  proclaimed  in  1852.  The  most  important  secession  was  that 
of  the  Josephites,  who  not  only  rejected  the  idea  of  plural  marriage  but 
also  repudiated  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young.  They  believed  that 
the  guidance  of  the  Church  should  follow  a  hereditary  line  and  that  the 
rightful  leader  of  the  Mormons,  following  Joseph  Smith's  murder,  should 
have  been  the  latter's  son,  Joseph  Smith  III.  Starting  in  1852  the  Joseph- 
ites grew  in  number,  and  in  1860  proclaimed  themselves  "The  Reorgan- 
ized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,"  with  Joseph  Smith  III 
as  the  head.  The  Reorganized  Church,  with  headquarters  at  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  has  also  grown  rapidly,  and  today  numbers  some  175,000 
members. 

The  official  adoption  of  polygyny,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  a  number 
of  schisms  within  the  Mormon  Church,  and  the  "Manifesto"  proclaiming 
an  end  to  the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage  had  a  similar  effect.  A  small 
minority  of  Mormons  —  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  —  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  to  practice  marital  pluralism,  in  spite  of 
the  strictures  of  the  Mormon  Church.  Some  of  these  apostates  have 
migrated  to  Mexico  and  Canada,  but  others  have  remained  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  formed  small  polygynous  communities  in  the  West. 

These  "Fundamentalists,"  as  they  are  called,  have  had  the  effect  of 
prolonging  the  association  between  Mormonism  and  plural  marriage,  at 
least  in  the  public  eye,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  they  are  denounced 
by  the  Mormons.  The  latter  are  prone  to  think  of  the  Fundamentalists 
as  deviants,  "odd  balls,"  and  others  of  assorted  lower-class  background. 
The  Fundamentalists  themselves  claim  to  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  and 
to  be  devout  rather  than  deviant. 

Exactly  how  many  Fundamentalists  there  are  is  not  known,  since 
their  pluralistic  practices  are  illegal  and  most  of  their  activities  are 
"underground."  Their  estimated  numbers  range  from  a  few  hundred  to 
as  high  as  ten  or  twenty  thousand,  including  children.  O'Dea  writes  as 
follows: 

These  Fundamentalists  claim  that  President  John  Taylor,  who  made 
such  a  stubborn  last-ditch  fight  on  this  issue,  called  together  seven  men 
just  before  his  death  and  told  them  that  polygamy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  disappear  from  the  earth.  His  counsel  is  apparently  held  by  the 
Fundamentalists  as  a  revelation,  since  Taylor  was  president  of  the 
church.  .  .  . 

The  Fundamentalists  appear  to  have  some  kind  of  secret  organization, 
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although  no  one  outside  knows  just  what  it  is  and  how  it  functions. 
They  appear  to  be  a  strongly  knit  group,  capable  of  united  action.  .  .  . 
The  continuation  of  this  proscribed  tradition  is  a  considerable  embarrass- 
ment to  the  church  and  to  those  middle-class  Mormons  who  desire 
respectability;  yet  it  is  a  genuine,  grass-roots  continuation  of  the  old 
tradition.9 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spark  of  polygyny  is  still  alive,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  known  Fundamentalists  have  long  since  been  ex- 
communicated from  the  Mormon  Church,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
legal  prosecution  of  polygyny  continues.  For  the  most  part,  Fundamen- 
talist activities  have  been  centered  in  Utah,  Arizona,  California,  and 
Mexico.  Unfortunately  for  students  of  the  family,  as  of  the  present 
writing  there  has  been  no  first-hand  sociological  analysis  of  current  marital 
pluralism  among  the  Fundamentalists.*  The  latter  have  succeeded  in 
publishing  a  magazine  (Truth)  devoted  to  doctrinal  beliefs;  and  from 
time  to  time  newspapers  and  popular  magazines  run  exposes  of  their 
plural  marriages.  But  from  a  factual  point  of  view,  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  Fundamentalist  activities  has  come  from  periodic  raids  by  local  and 
state  police  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  the  Principle.  Large-scale  raids  have 
taken  place  in  the  thirties,  the  forties,  and  again  in  the  fifties. 

Short  Creek,  Arizona,  has  been  the  scene  of  several  clashes  between 
polygynists  and  the  law.  The  town  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  state 
by  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  because  it  is  almost  literally  "hundreds  of 
miles  from  nowhere,"  the  fundamentalist  inhabitants  —  who  are  of  lower 
socio-economic  status  —  have  been  able  to  practice  their  pluralist  be- 
liefs more  or  less  in  the  open.  Periodically,  however,  trouble  breaks  out. 
The  latest  conflict,  in  the  1950's,  involved  one  of  the  largest  police  actions 
in  Arizona's  history:  some  34  men,  86  women,  and  263  children  were 
reported  to  be  involved  in  what  the  Governor  of  Arizona  called  "an 
insurrection  within  our  own  borders." 

Amidst  charges  of  "white  slavery,"  "rape,"  and  "adultery,"  Arizona 
authorities  moved  to  take  the  children  away  from  their  parents  and 
place  them  in  foster  homes.  Short  Creekers  denied  all  of  the  licentious 
charges.  Their  leader,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  report,  stated: 
"We  have  done  no  wrong.  We  just  practice  our  religion  according  to 
our  beliefs.   We  believe  in  the  original  tenets  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  248-249. 

*  For  an  extremely  interesting  journalistic  account,  see  Samuel  \V.  Taylor,  J  Have 

Six  Wives,  New  York,  Greenberg,  1956. 
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The  women  don't  have  to  marry  if  they  don't  want  to.  .  .  .  The  Constitu- 
tion permits  us  to  worship  as  we  please  and  the  State  would  try  to  take 
that  away  from  us." 

In  an  effort  to  combat  Fundamentalist  polygyny,  a  group  in  Utah 
has  recently  formed  an  "Anti-Polygamy  Citizens  League."  With  the  aid 
of  civic,  church,  and  educational  groups,  the  League  hopes  to  stamp 
out  marital  pluralism  once  and  for  all.  Interestingly,  when  the  League 
was  formed,  a  descriptive  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  (No- 
vember 29,  1959)  under  the  headline,  "Utah  Group  Opens  War  on 
Polygamy." 

Whether,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  last  vestiges  of  polygyny 
will  be  stamped  out  is  problematical.  Given  the  religious  dedication  of 
the  Fundamentalists,  it  seems  more  likely  that  from  time  to  time  groups 
of  polygynous  zealots  will  continue  to  make  headlines.  And  insofar  as 
the  Mormon  Church  is  concerned,  it  would  appear  that  the  Principle 
will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment,  tending,  as  it  does,  to 
perpetuate  the  stereotype  of  the  "polygynous  Mormons." 

The  Balance  Sheet.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  have  compiled  a  remarkable  record,  in  spite  of  some 
most  formidable  obstacles.  Never  at  any  time  did  their  doctrinal  diffi- 
culties or  their  hopeless  attempts  to  establish  a  system  of  plural  marriage 
impinge  on  the  vigor  of  the  movement  or  on  the  growth  of  membership. 
It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  successful  religious  bodies  that  their  early 
history  is  marked  by  travail  and  hardship,  and  in  this  sense  the  Mormons 
have  been  no  exception. 

Handicapped  by  the  enmity  of  a  hostile  culture,  plagued  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without,  and  forced  to  renounce  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  their  marital  system,  the  Mormons  have  not  only  resolved  most  of 
their  problems,  but  have  developed  into  one  of  the  most  successful 
family-centered  organizations  in  America. 


The  Oneida  Community 


Although  Mormon  polygyny  was  easily  the  most  controversial  of 
American  family  forms,  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of 
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a  variety  of  experimental  types  of  family  organization.  The  most  revo- 
lutionary family  experiment  —  that  of  the  Oneida  Colony  —  was,  para- 
doxically, one  of  the  most  successful,  and  in  view  of  the  communistic 
methods  employed  in  the  sexual  as  well  as  in  the  economic  realm,  the 
Oneida  experiment  stands  as  an  almost  unbelievable  chapter  in  American 
history. 

Origins.  The  story  begins  in  Putney,  Vermont,  in  1831,  where 
a  religious  revival  was  in  process.  One  of  the  converts  was  John  Hum- 
phrey Noyes,  a  twenty-year-old  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  had 
been  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  a  local  law  office.  Warfield  states  that 
"the  great  revival  of  1831  seems  fairly  to  have  rushed  him  off  his  feet. 
He  took  his  conversion  hard,  yielding  with  difficulty;  but  when  he  yielded 
he  yielded  altogether."10  Forsaking  the  practice  of  law,  Noyes  entered 
the  ministry,  and  upon  graduation  from  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary 
in  1833,  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 

Although  he  was  an  avid  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  held  to  what  he 
termed  a  literal  translation,  Noyes  could  not  bring  himself  to  accept  the 
orthodox  religious  teachings  of  the  day.  Rejecting  the  Calvinistic  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible,  and  opposing  the  "miserable  sinner"  philosophy, 
John  Humphrey  Noyes  preached  that  man  was  not  depraved  but  was 
capable  of  living  a  sinless  life.  Basing  his  belief  on  certain  Biblical  pas- 
sages, Noyes  was  convinced  that  Christ,  whose  second  coming  was 
awaited  by  so  many,  had  already  returned  to  earth,  so  that  redemption 
or  liberation  from  sin  was  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
was  here  on  earth,  and  not  only  was  it  unnecessary  for  man  alternately 
to  "sin  and  repent,"  but  once  having  accepted  Christ,  man  could  live  as 
a  sinless  being.  The  doctrine  itself  —  the  attainability  of  the  sinless  or 
"perfect"  state  —  Noyes  called  "Perfectionism,"  and  for  the  spreading  of 
this  alleged  heresy,  his  license  to  preach  was  revoked.* 

A  small  group  had  already  begun  to  be  attracted  to  the  Perfectionist 
doctrine,  however,  in  spite  of  its  heterodox  nature.  Starting  as  a  Bible 
class  in  1839  with  Noyes  as  the  pivotal  member,  this  small  group  of  Per- 

10  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Studies  in  Perfectionism,  Vol.  II,  New  York,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1931,  p.  252. 

*  There  have  been  a  wide  variety  of  Perfectionist  sects  in  America  —  that  is,  groups 
which  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  eliminate  all  wordly  sin.  In  the  present 
chapter  the  term  "Perfectionism"  refers  only  to  the  type  espoused  by  Noyes  and  his 
followers.  For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  other  Perfectionist  groups,  see  Elmer 
T.  Clark,  The  Small  Sects  in  America,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Abingdon  Press,  1949, 
Chapter  3,  pp.  51-84. 
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fectionists  grew  both  in  number  and  in  scope.  Their  discussions  centered 
on  the  idea  of  spiritual  equality,  a  philosophy  which  eventually  came  to 
embrace  both  the  economic  and  sexual  spheres.  In  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
all  beings  were  to  love  one  another  equally.  The  accepted  monogamous 
pattern  of  one  man  being  married  to  one  woman  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Perfectionists  as  a  sign  of  selfish  possessiveness. 

In  1846  their  ideas  were  put  into  practice,  and  the  Putney  Com- 
munity was  formed.  Individual  members  followed  a  "share  the  wealth" 
type  of  economy  in  which  private  ownership  was  taboo.  Paralleling  their 
collectivist  economy,  adult  members  practiced  sexual  communism;  that 
is,  every  adult  male  had  marital  privileges  with  every  adult  female,  and 
vice  versa.  As  Noyes  explained  it  to  outsiders,  the  Putneyites  were  simply 
following  the  living  pattern  laid  down  by  members  of  the  Primitive 
Church  between  the  time  of  Christ's  ascension  and  his  second  appear- 
ance, which  occurred  in  the  year  70  a.d.  Thus,  the  radical  practice  of 
Complex  Marriage  had  its  real  beginning  in  New  England — an  area 
that  had  once  been  the  heart  of  Puritanism! 

As  the  Putney  Community  grew,  Noyes  kept  busy  spreading  the 
Perfectionist  gospel  elsewhere,  through  both  the  printed  and  the  spoken 
word.  In  some  quarters,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  fanatic  and  a  heretic, 
and  rumors  soon  spread  concerning  the  "free  love"  practices  of  the 
Putneyites.  There  were,  nevertheless,  some  converts  to  Noyes's  brand 
of  Perfectionism.  As  might  be  imagined,  the  citizens  of  Vermont  were 
literally  up  in  arms,  and  in  1847  Noyes  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
adultery. 

Released  under  bond,  he  did  not  wait  to  stand  trial  but  fled  south- 
ward. Had  he  chosen  to  fight  the  case  in  court,  the  outcome  would 
doubtless  have  been  of  socio-historical  interest.  As  it  turned  out,  neither 
Noyes  nor  any  of  his  Perfectionist  followers  were  ever  to  stand  trial  for 
their  marital  practices.  They  were  much  better  off,  in  this  respect,  than 
were  the  Mormons,  whose  legal  involvements  ultimately  led  to  their 
abandonment  of  polygyny. 

Even  as  the  Putney  Community  was  being  broken  up,  however, 
Noyes  was  reassembling  his  flock  in  central  New  York  State.  The  new 
Community  took  shape  in  1848  on  the  old  Indian  lands  along  Oneida 
Creek,  and  henceforth  the  Perfectionists  were  known  as  the  Oneida 
Community.  It  was  here  that  the  most  revolutionary  of  all  American 
marriage  systems  took  root  and,  for  several  decades,  flourished. 

Starting  again  as  a  small  group  —  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
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persons  in  all  —  the  Oneida  Colony  was  barely  able  to  survive  the  first 
few  winters.  For  the  most  part,  the  original  members  were  farmers  and 
mechanics,  and  while  their  collectivist  economy  had  certain  advantages, 
they  found  it  difficult  to  support  a  growing  community  solely  from  the 
yields  of  the  land  they  owned.  Fortunately,  one  of  their  members,  Sewell 
Newhouse,  invented  a  steel  trap,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  America.  Demand  for  the  product  grew,  and  soon  the  major 
part  of  the  Oneida  economy  came  to  be  based  on  the  manufacture  of  the 
now-famous  traps.  Thereafter,  the  Colony  was  without  financial  worry. 
As  the  membership  increased,  three  basic  principles  of  Noyes's 
teaching  combined  to  become  the  very  heart  of  Perfectionist  philosophy: 
(a)  economic  communism,  (b)  mutual  criticism,  and  (c)  complex  mar- 
riage. Although  there  were  other  facets  to  the  Oneida  brand  of  Per- 
fectionism, it  was  these  three  principles  which  served  more  or  less  as 
the  trademark  of  the  Colony. 

Economic  Communism.  Members  of  the  Oneida  Community 
held  equal  ownership  of  all  property,  their  avowed  aim  being  to  eliminate 
competition  for  the  possession  of  material  things.  Needs  of  individual 
members  were  taken  care  of,  but  there  was  simply  no  concept  of  private 
ownership,  even  in  the  realm  of  personal  belongings  such  as  clothes, 
trinkets,  and  children's  toys.  Writing  of  his  boyhood,  Pierrepont  Noyes, 
a  son  of  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  states  that  "throughout  my  childhood 
the  private  ownership  of  anything  seemed  to  me  a  crude  artificiality  to 
which  an  unenlightened  Outside  still  clung.  .  .  .  For  instance,  we  were 
keen  for  our  favorite  sleds,  but  it  never  occurred,  to  me  at  least,  that  I 
could  possess  a  sled  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  boys.  So  it  was  with 
all  Children's  House  property."11  With  respect  to  clothing,  the  same 
author  writes  that  "  'going-away  clothes'  for  grown  folks,  as  for  children, 
were  common  property.  Any  man  or  woman  preparing  for  a  trip  .  .  . 
was  fitted  out  with  one  of  the  suits  kept  in  stock  for  tiiat  purpose."12 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  traps,  the  Oneida  Community- 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  crops,  which  they  put  up  in  glass  jars  and 
cans,  and  which  became  known  for  tiieir  uniform  quality.  The  Com- 
munity also  engaged  in  silk-spinning  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  1877  they 
began  the  manufacture  of  silverware.    The  latter  venture  proved   so 

11  Pierrepont  Noyes,  Mi/  Father's  House,  New  York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart  Inc.,  1937, 
p.  126. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  127. 
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profitable  that  when  the  Community  was  disbanded,  the  silverware 
component  was  perpetuated  as  a  joint-stock  company  (Oneida  Ltd.), 
whose  product  is  still  widely  used  today. 

How  much  the  economic  success  of  the  Colony  was  due  to  its  com- 
munistic methods  and  how  much  was  due  to  fortuitous  circumstances 
(e.g.,  Sewall  Newhouse's  invention)  is  difficult  to  say.  On  the  one 
hand,  collectivist  methods  probably  had  certain  advantages  over  com- 
peting private  enterprise.  In  tracing  the  economic  history  of  the  Oneida 
Community,  for  example,  Edmonds  notes  that  "the  whole  Community 
turned  out  when  a  deadline  on  an  order  had  to  be  met;  and  the  children 
continued  to  do  their  share  by  working  for  at  least  an  hour  every 
day. .  .  ."13 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Colony  was  fast  becom- 
ing bankrupt  until  Newhouse's  trap,  figuratively  and  literally,  "caught 
on."  Pierrepont  Noyes  states  that  "by  1860  the  Newhouse  trap  had 
become  the  standard  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Professional 
trappers  would  accept  no  other  brand,  and  for  nearly  seventy  years  all 
the  steel  traps  used  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  made  at  Oneida. 
Later,  Community  traps  caught  sable  and  ermine  in  Russia,  rabbits  in 
Australia,  and  nutria  along  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay.  Thus  an 
industrious  community  became,  by  force  of  circumstances,  an  industrial 
community."14 

It  is  problematical  whether  the  subsequent  Oneida  industries  — 
including  that  of  the  silverware  —  would  ever  have  developed  had  it 
not  been  for  the  financial  windfall  brought  about  by  Sewall  Newhouse's 
timely  invention.  The  economic  health  of  the  Oneida  Colony  has  been 
mentioned  here  somewhat  in  detail  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  other  sixty- 
odd  communistic  experiments  then  under  way  in  America  became 
defunct  either  partly  or  largely  because  of  economic  difficulties. 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  various  jobs  within  the  Oneida  Community 
were  rotated  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  eliminate  feelings  of  dis- 
crimination. Members  were  quick  to  point  out  that  at  one  time  or 
another  almost  everyone  took  his  turn  at  the  necessary  menial  tasks.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  jobs  were  generally  rotated,  individual  varia- 
tions in  ability  were  recognized,  and  men  were  not  placed  in  positions 
beyond  their  innate  capacities.  At  the  same  time,  social  differentiation  by 

13  Walter  D.  Edmonds,  The  First  Hundred  Years,  Sherrill,  N.Y.,  Oneida  Ltd.,  1948, 
p.  25. 

14  Op.  cit.,  pp.  14-15. 
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occupational  status  was  played  down.  If  a  man  did  his  work  well,  he 
presumably  had  equal  status  whether  he  was  a  farm  laborer  or  a  plant 
superintendent.  It  was  work  rather  than  a  specific  type  of  job  which  was 
held  in  high  regard,  and  from  all  accounts  the  system  worked  rather  well. 
Seldes  maintains  that  "there  was  never  any  trouble  with  idlers  and 
Noyes'  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep  people  from  attaching  themselves  to 
Oneida.  Few  members  were  admitted,  the  period  of  probation  was 
long,  the  terms  intentionally  made  harsh."15 

As  a  further  effort  in  promoting  communistic  equality,  all  Com- 
munity members  ate  the  same  food,  wore  the  same  kind  of  clothing,  and, 
almost  literally,  lived  in  the  same  home.  For  both  sexes,  dress  was 
uniformly  simple,  with  jewelry  tabooed.  The  women,  incidentally, 
bobbed  their  hair  and  wore  short,  knee-length  skirts  with  loose  trousers 
(pantalettes)  down  to  the  shoes.  In  an  era  where  women  were  noted 
for  their  long  hair  and  long  dresses,  it  is  little  wonder  that  to  "outsiders" 
the  Oneida  ladies  created  quite  a  figure. 

From  the  beginning,  Noyes  had  planned  to  house  the  Colony  under 
one  roof,  and  by  1849  the  first  communal  home  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
Over  the  years,  however,  the  Community  grew  in  size  —  at  one  time 
there  were  several  hundred  members  —  and  it  became  necessary  to  build 
a  larger  home.  The  new  building,  a  spacious  brick  residence  called  the 
Mansion  House,  was  finished  in  the  1860's  and  still  stands  today,  in- 
habited by  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Community  members. 

Mutual  Criticism.  The  Oneida  Colony  had  neither  laws  nor 
law-enforcing  officers,  and  in  general  there  was  little  need  for  any,  major 
infractions  being  all  but  unknown.  In  any  community,  however,  no 
matter  how  closely  knit,  conduct  problems  are  bound  to  occur,  and 
while  the  Oneida  members  considered  themselves,  as  a  group,  to  be 
Perfectionists,  they  acknowledged  that  individual  foibles  did  exist. 
"Mutual  criticism"  was  the  method  by  which  such  problems  were 
handled.  The  system  had  its  inception  at  Putney,  where  the  original 
followers  of  Noyes  would  subject  themselves  periodically  to  a  searching 
criticism  by  the  rest  of  the  group.  At  Oneida  the  system  was  perpetuated 
—  with  remarkably  successful  results. 

Whenever  a  member  was  found  to  be  deviating  from  the  group 
norms,  or  whenever  a  personality  failing  or  character  weakness  man- 
ifested itself,  a  committee  of  peers  would  meet  with  the  "offender"  to 
discuss  the  matter.  "The  criticisms,"  according  to  Edmonds,  "were  ad- 
"  Gilbert  Seldes,  Mainland,  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936,  p.  188. 
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ministered  in  a  purely  clinical  spirit.  The  subject  sat  in  complete  silence 
while  each  member  of  the  committee  in  turn  assessed  his  good  points 
as  well  as  his  bad.  In  cases  of  unusual  seriousness,  perhaps  involving  the 
violation  of  a  fundamental  tenet  of  their  common  philosophy,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  expanded  to  include  the  entire  Community."16 

From  the  accounts  of  the  individuals  who  had  undergone  "criticism," 
it  is  evident  that  while  the  experience  itself  was  often  an  ordeal,  the  end 
result  was  that  of  a  catharsis  or  spiritual  cleansing.  The  success  of  the 
system  probably  hinged  on  the  willingness  of  the  subjects  to  accept  the 
analysis,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  though  the  criticisms  were  penetrating, 
they  were  offered  in  a  frank,  impersonal  manner. 

As  the  Colony  grew  in  membership,  mutual  criticism  came  to  be 
more  and  more  highly  regarded.  Eventually  the  method  was  employed 
not  only  with  deviant  members  but  also  with  those  who  volunteered  for 
purposes  of  self-improvement.  "Mutual  criticisms,"  says  Carmer,  "met 
with  enthusiastic  approval.  So  beneficial  were  they  considered  that 
frequently  members,  feeling  out  of  harmony,  offered  themselves  for 
criticism,  listened  with  humility,  and  returned  to  their  duties  refreshed 
and  reinspired  toward  the  perfect  ideal."17 

Although  the  Colony  had  its  share  of  internal  strife,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  conflict  was  over  policy,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  would  be 
termed  "deviant  behavior"  by  the  outside  world.  The  generally  harmoni- 
ous living  enjoyed  by  the  Community  and  the  virtual  lack  of  pernicious 
behavior  attests  to  the  effectiveness  of  mutual  criticism  as  a  method  of 
social  control. 

Complex  Marriage.  The  world  does  not  remember  the 
Oneida  Community  for  its  economic  communism  nor  for  its  practice  of 
mutual  criticism,  but  for  its  system  of  complex  marriage.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  just  as  the  term  "Mormon"  signifies  polygyny,  so  the  term 
"Oneida"  conjures  up  thoughts  about  the  unique  sex  practices  of  the 
Colony.  Outsiders  often  referred  to  the  practice  as  "free  love,"  although 
Noyes  himself  seems  to  have  preferred  instead  the  phrase  "complex 
marriage"  or,  occasionally,  "pantogamy."  In  a  meaningful  sense,  perhaps, 
the  Oneida  marital  system  might  best  be  characterized  as  "group  mar- 
riage" or  "community  living." 

From  the  Putney  days,  Noyes  had  no  time  for  romantic  love  nor  for 

16  Op.  hit.,  p.  20. 

17  Carl  Carmer,  Listen  for  a  Lonesome  Drum,  New  York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc., 
1936,  p.  149. 
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monogamous  marriage.  Such  practices  were,  to  him,  manifestations  of 
selfishness,  exclusiveness,  and  personal  possession.  Romantic  love,  or 
"special  love"  as  it  was  called  in  the  Community,  was  believed  to  give 
rise  to  jealousy,  hypocricy,  and  satiety,  and,  according  to  the  Perfection- 
ist doctrine,  made  spiritual  love  impossible  to  attain.  Accordingly,  Noyes 
promulgated  the  idea  of  complex  marriage:  since  it  was  natural  for  all 
men  to  love  all  women  and  all  women  to  love  all  men,  it  followed  that 
every  adult  should  consider  himself  married  to  every  other  adult  of  the 
opposite  sex.  This  collective  spiritual  union  of  men  and  women  also 
included  the  rights  to  sexual  intercourse. 

Noyes  felt  strongly  that  "men  and  women  find  universally  that  their 
susceptibility  to  love  is  not  burnt  out  by  one  honeymoon,  or  satisfied  by 
one  lover.  On  the  contrary,  the  secret  history  of  the  human  heart  will 
bear  out  the  assertion  that  it  is  capable  of  loving  any  number  of  times 
and  any  number  of  persons.  .  .  .  Variety  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as 
beautiful  and  as  useful  in  love  as  in  eating  and  drinking.  .  .  .  We  need 
love  as  much  as  we  need  food  and  clothing,  and  God  knows  it;  and  if 
we  trust  him  for  those  tilings,  why  not  for  love?  .  .  ."18 

John  Humphrey  Noyes  was  a  devout  man,  and  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity was  a  deeply  religious  group;  and  any  assessment  of  their  sexual 
practices  must  take  these  factors  into  consideration.  Insofar  as  the 
records  indicate,  the  Colony  abided  by  the  doctrine  of  complex  marriage 
not  for  reasons  of  lust,  as  was  sometimes  charged,  but  because  of  the 
conviction  that  they  were  following  God's  word. 

In  practice,  since  most  of  the  adult  men  and  women  lived  in  the 
Mansion  House,  sex  relations  were  easy  to  arrange.  There  was,  however, 
one  requirement  which  was  adhered  to:  a  man  could  not  have  sexual 
intercourse  with  a  woman  unless  the  latter  gave  her  consent.  Proce- 
durally, if  a  man  desired  sex  relations  he  would  make  his  request  known 
to  a  Central  Committee,  who  would  thereupon  convey  his  request  to  the 
woman  in  question.  The  actual  go-between  was  usually  an  older  woman 
member  of  the  Committee. 

The  system  was  inaugurated,  as  Parker  points  out,  in  order  that 
"women  members  might,  without  embarrassment  or  restraint,  decline 
proposals  that  did  not  appeal  to  them.  No  member  should  be  obliged  to 
receive  ...  at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances,  the  attention  of  those 
they  had  not  learned  to  love.  .  .  .  Every  woman  was  to  be  free  to  refuse 

18  Quoted  from  Robert  Parker,  A  Yankee  Saint,  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1935,  pp.  182-183. 
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any,  or  every,  man's  attention."19  If  the  Central  Committee  granted 
approval,  and  if  the  woman  in  question  assented,  then,  Carmer  states, 
"the  man  presented  himself  at  the  woman's  door  at  bedtime  and  spent  an 
hour  or  two  in  her  room  before  returning  to  his  own  room  for  the  night."20 

Although  rumors  a-plenty  were  carried  by  the  "outsiders,"  there  is 
unfortunately  no  published  record  of  the  extent  to  which  requested 
sexual  liaisons  were  vetoed  by  the  Central  Committee  or  refused  by  the 
women  themselves.  That  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  rejection  by  the 
Oneida  women  might  be  inferred  from  Parker's  statement  that  "this  entire 
freedom  of  the  women  to  accept  or  reject  the  advances  of  their  lovers 
kept  men  as  alert  as  during  more  conventional  courtships.  Men  sought, 
as  always,  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  favor  of  their  sweethearts; 
and  that  made  their  life,  they  confessed,  one  continuous  courtship."21 

It  must  be  admitted,  apropos  of  complex  marriage,  that  many  of  the 
operational  details  were  never  revealed,  and  that  some  writers  —  both 
past  and  present  —  have  taken  a  more  cynical  view  toward  the  sex 
practices  of  the  Oneidans.  Webber,  for  example,  writes  as  follows: 

Too,  it  was  commonly  declared  that  a  committee  of  men  and  women 
received  applications  from  those  desiring  certain  persons;  that  if  they 
considered  the  paring  suitable  they  arranged  the  meetings  or  obtained 
a  refusal  which  was  relayed  to  the  applicant.  .  .  .  Thus  if  there  was  a 
refusal  there  was  less  embarrassment  than  if  the  proposal  were  made 
directly. 

So  much  for  the  rule.  One  may  suspect  that  it  was  honored  largely, 
as  it  were,  in  the  breach.  Men  and  women  constantly  associated  and 
were  free  to  visit  in  each  other's  rooms.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  burst 
of  romantic  feeling  might  be  interrupted  while  someone  trotted  off  to 
find  a  go-between.22 

Whether,  in  fact,  the  Central  Committee  or  the  go-between  were 
frequently  by-passed  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  One  should 
remember  that,  collectively,  the  Oneidans  were  a  devout  group,  and  that 
their  sexual  practices  were  integrated  with  their  over-all  religious  per- 
spective. It  is  difficult,  therefore,  for  outsiders  to  assess  the  sexual  moti- 
vations of  individual  Community  members. 

Stirpiculture.    Along  with  complex   marriage,   child-bearing 
and  child-rearing  occupied  a  special  place  in  the  Perfectionist  scheme  of 

i»  Ibid.,  p.  183.  20  ijj^  p.  153.  21  ibid.,  p.  184. 

22  Everett  Webber,  Escape  to  Utopia:  The  Communal  Movement  in  America,  New 
York,  Hastings  House,  1959,  pp.  395-396. 
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things.  Having  familiarized  himself  with  the  principles  of  Charles 
Darwin  and  Francis  Galton,  Noyes  was  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of 
employing  scientific  methods  with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  race. 
He  felt  that  the  only  people  who  should  have  children  were  those  who 
possessed  superior  physical  and  mental  abilities.  Although  the  term 
"eugenics"  had  not  yet  been  coined,  a  eugenics  program  in  which  spe- 
cially chosen  adults  would  be  utilized  for  breeding  purposes  was  exactly 
what  Noyes  had  in  mind.  And,  of  course,  what  more  logical  group  to 
put  eugenic  principles  into  practice  than  the  Oneida  Colony?  Noyes 
called  his  eugenic  program  "stirpiculture,"  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
scientific  world  was  discussing  the  results  and  ramifications  of  the  unique 
experiment  being  conducted  in  central  New  York  State. 

For  twenty  years  after  its  founding,  the  Oneida  Community  had 
deliberately  refrained  from  bearing  children.  They  reasoned  that  pro- 
creation should  be  delayed  until  such  time  as  the  Community  had  the 
facilities  for  proper  child  care.  The  first  two  decades,  so  to  speak,  were 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  groundwork  and  foundation  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  Colony.  The  birth  control  technique  advocated  by 
Noyes  was  coitus  reservatus;  sexual  intercourse  up  to  but  not  including 
ejaculation  on  the  part  of  the  male.  Until  they  had  learned  the  necessary 
coital  control,  younger  males  in  the  Community  were  required  to  limit 
their  sex  relations  to  women  who  had  passed  the  menopause.  Although 
the  technique  was  claimed  by  many  writers  of  the  period  to  be  incapable 
of  attainment,  the  record  apparently  contradicts  the  claim. 

In  any  case,  by  1869  the  Colony  was  ready  to  embark  upon  its 
pioneer  engenics  program.  Couples  desirous  of  becoming  parents  made 
formal  application  before  a  cabinet  composed  of  key  members  of  the 
Community,  Noyes  himself  apparently  holding  the  deciding  vote.  The 
cabinet,  after  assessing  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  the  ap- 
plicants, proceeded  either  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  application. 
The  stirpiculture  program  was  in  effect  for  about  a  decade  before  the 
Community  disbanded,  and  during  this  ten-year  period  58  children  were 
born.  (Noyes  is  reported  to  have  fathered  11.)  Children  remained  in 
their  mothers'  care  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  whereupon  they 
were  gradually  transferred  to  a  special  section  of  die  Mansion  House. 
Henceforth  they  would  spend  most  of  their  childhood  in  age-graded 
classes.  Although  the  children  were  treated  with  kindness  by  their 
parents,  sentimentalizing  was  frowned  upon  by  the  Colon)-,  the  feeling 
being  that  under  Perfectionism  all  adults  should  love  all  children,  and 
vice  versa. 
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By  their  own  reports,  the  children  apparently  were  happy  enough. 
Certainly  no  effort  was  spared  in  giving  them  the  best  of  medical  care. 
Recreation,  schooling,  diet,  clothing,  activities  —  all  were  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  accepted  child-rearing  practices.  As  a  group,  the 
children  were  remarkably  healthy.  Serious  illness  was  reportedly  rare. 
Actuarial  comparisons  indicate  that  the  products  of  Stirpiculture  had  a 
significantly  lower  death  rate  than  children  born  outside  the  Community 
at  a  similar  period.  As  of  the  time  the  present  text  was  being  written, 
interestingly  enough,  thirteen  of  the  Oneida  children  were  still  living. 

The  Breakup.  As  was  true  in  the  case  of  Mormon  polygyny, 
outside  pressures  against  the  Oneida  Community  were  becoming  in- 
creasingly severe.  Rumblings  grew  louder  against  such  practices  as  "free 
love,"  "incest,"  "lust,"  and  "animal  breeding."  Although  many  of  the 
surrounding  townspeople  knew  the  Oneidans  as  hard-working,  devout 
individuals,  professional  crusaders  such  as  Anthony  Comstock,  self- 
appointed  watchdog  of  American  morals,  were  successful  in  creating  a 
storm  of  adverse  public  criticism.  As  Ditzion  points  out,  the  Oneidans 
gave  up  their  practice  of  complex  marriage  "in  response  to  one  of  the 
greatest  pressure  campaigns  that  has  been  waged  against  any  religious 
group  in  history."23 

Then,  too,  in  the  later  years  all  was  not  well  within  the  Community 
itself.  John  Humphrey  Noyes  was  growing  old,  and  in  1877  he  resigned 
as  leader.  One  of  his  sons,  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Noyes,  took  over  the  head- 
ship, but  he  was  in  no  sense  the  leader  his  father  was,  and  factionalism 
within  the  Community  became  rife.  Some  of  the  younger  men  voiced 
open  dissatisfaction  at  being  permitted  to  cohabit  only  with  the  older 
women,  and  some  of  the  mothers  were  reportedly  dissatisfied  at  being 
separated  from  their  children.  Whereas  effective  leadership  might  have 
overcome  or  reconciled  the  difficulties,  such  leadership  was  nowhere  to 
be  found;  in  fact,  for  some  inexplicable  reason  John  Humphrey  Noyes 
left  the  Colony  in  June  1879  for  Canada,  never  to  return. 

A  few  months  later,  after  fearlessly  having  defied  public  opinion  for 
almost  half  a  century,  Noyes  sent  a  message  to  the  Community  proposing 
that  they  abolish  the  practice  of  complex  marriage  and  revert  to  the 
accepted  marital  patterns  of  society.  Soon  afterward  the  Community 
disbanded,  many  of  the  members  becoming  formally  married.  Eco- 
nomically, a  joint-stock  company  was  organized  with  the  money  that 

23  Sidney   Ditzion,   Marriage,   Morals   and   Sex   in   America,   New   York,   Bookman 
Associates,  1953,  p.  220. 
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had  been  made  (around  $600,000),  and  the  stock  was  then  divided 
among  the  members.  Thus  ended,  in  relatively  quick  fashion,  what  was 
probably  the  most  radical  social  experiment  in  America. 

In  Retrospect.  Any  attempt  to  explain  either  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  Oneida  Colony  must  take  into  consideration  the  char- 
acter of  its  leader,  John  Humphrey  Noyes.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  an 
original  thinker  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  dedication,  perseverance,  and 
courage.  Through  the  force  of  his  own  personality,  moreover,  he  was 
able  to  imbue  his  followers  with  many  of  these  same  traits.  A  deeply 
religious  man,  Noyes  strove  constantly  to  keep  the  behavior  of  the  group 
on  a  consistently  high  plane. 

Utterly  frank  in  the  expression  of  his  innermost  thoughts,  he  wrote 
a  voluminous  amount  of  material  dealing  with  the  revelations  which 
culminated  in  his  own  particular  brand  of  Perfectionism.  Noyes  believed 
that  the  power  of  the  printed  word  was  stronger  than  that  of  the  spoken 
word,  and  he  was  the  guiding  hand  for  a  variety  of  publications:  The 
Perfectionist,  The  Witness,  The  Spiritual  Magazine,  The  Free  Church 
Circular,  The  American  Socialist,  The  Oneida  Circular,  and  so  on.  In 
addition,  he  wrote  scores  of  papers  and  articles  dealing  with  Perfectionist 
theology.  By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1886,  Noyes  had  penned  enough 
material  to  keep  historians  busy  for  generations.  And  while  it  lasted,  the 
Community  itself  must  objectively  be  described  as  successful.  Not  only 
were  the  Oneidans  satisfied  with  their  way  of  life,  but  the  usual  social 
problems  —  poverty,  crime,  alcoholism,  divorce  and  desertion,  etc.  — 
were  virtually  lacking. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  Noyes  was  often  unpredictable,  a 
trait  shared  by  many  zealots.  He  not  only  left  the  Community  for 
protracted  periods  of  time,  but  twice  —  once  at  Putney  and  once  at 
Oneida  —  deserted  when  the  end  appeared  imminent.  During  his  reign 
as  leader,  moreover,  he  apparently  made  no  provision  for  the  succession 
of  authority.  Had  able  young  men  been  trained  as  potential  leaders,  the 
factionalism  which  developed  in  the  Colony's  later  years  might  have 
been  eliminated. 

While  he  inspired  tremendous  personal  loyalty  as  head  of  the 
Community,  Noyes  permitted  the  group  to  follow  the  fate  of  other 
dictatorships  —  which  tend  to  founder  when  the  helmsman  becomes 
irreplaceable.  And  although  the  Oneida  Community  seemed  to  work 
well  enough  while  it  was  in  being,  the  fact  remains  that  it  lasted  for  less 
than  two  generations.  Noyes's  personal  attributes  aside,  the  forces  which 
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held  the  group  together  and  which  fomented  group  loyalty  were  not 
strong  enough  to  make  for  survival.  It  is  true  that  the  Colony  lacked  the 
usual  social  problems,  and  that  on  the  surface,  at  least,  there  was  a 
measure  of  group  cohesion;  nevertheless,  the  existing  sentiments,  values, 
and  traditions  were  not  sufficiently  durable  to  bring  about  an  integrated, 
permanent  type  of  group  organization. 

Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  rather  sur- 
prising if  the  Oneida  Community  had  endured,  for  Noyes  was  attempting 
to  create  a  society  without  marriage  and  the  family  as  these  terms  are 
commonly  understood.  The  human  family  seems  to  be  based  on  sex 
attraction,  male  exclusiveness,  parental  child-rearing,  and  the  need  for 
primary-group  association,  all  of  which  operate  as  powerful  group-inte- 
grating forces.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  modern  society,  that  some  other 
sort  of  marital-sexual  arrangement  could  be  worked  out,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  an  Oneida-type  endeavor  as  filling  the  bill.  The  wonder  of 
it  may  well  be  that  Noyes's  experiment  lasted  as  long  as  it  did. 

Unanswered  Questions.  In  fairness,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  full  story  of  the  Oneida  venture  is  by  no  means  told.  Unfortunately 
for  students  of  the  family,  the  bulk  of  the  diaries,  letters,  and  other  docu- 
mentary materials  dealing  with  the  Oneidans  have  not  yet  been  released. 
Many  of  the  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  Community  have  never 
been  described;  in  fact,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  most  important 
aspects  of  complex  marriage  have  remained  under  a  veil  of  secrecy. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  students  of  marriage  and  the  family  to 
know  whether  the  sexual  liaisons  within  the  Oneida  Community  were 
basically  temporary  or  recurrent.  It  is  true  that  the  Central  Com- 
mittee's approval  was  required,  but  once  the  approval  was  given,  did 
that  particular  liaison  tend  to  perpetuate  itself,  or  was  the  aim,  rather, 
to  form  new  ones?  It  is  understandable  that  male  members  of  the 
Community  were  gratified  by  sexual  variety,  but  what  of  the  females? 
If  they  were  similarly  gratified  by  variety,  all  human  experience  would 
be  in  for  a  contradiction,  yet  it  is  possible  —  given  the  system  that  pre- 
vailed —  that  Oneida  women  were  able  to  adjust  to  the  temporary  sexual 
liaisons. 

The  American  woman  of  today  is  inclined  to  emotionalize  and 
romanticize  the  sexual  experience,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  her  to 
grasp  the  Oneida  system,  in  which  monogamous  romatic  love  was  sup- 
posed to  play  no  part  in  the  sex  act.  The  question  is  made  more  complex 
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by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
Oneida  Colony  was  in  operation,  sex  gratification  for  married  women  was 
only  just  beginning  to  be  thought  of  as  an  important  part  of  the  marital 
relationship.  In  any  event,  the  experiences  of  the  Oneida  women  would, 
if  brought  to  light,  help  to  clarify  a  basic  sex  question. 

It  would  also  be  of  interest  to  know  something  of  the  sexual  outlets 
of  the  male  Community  members.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  so 
much  time  could  have  elapsed  without  the  latter  having  reached  the 
sexual  climax  during  coitus.  It  may  be  that  what  was  termed  coitus 
reservatus  was  occasionally  coitus  interruptus  (coitus  in  which  with- 
drawal occurs  priors  to  ejaculation ) ;  yet,  since  the  men  as  a  group  were 
quite  devout,  it  is  also  possible  that  they  were  able  to  effect  substantial 
control  over  the  sex  impulse.  Little  is  known,  furthermore,  of  the  extent 
to  which  female  refusal  affected  or  changed  the  male  sexual  patterns.  It 
can  readily  be  seen,  of  course,  that  the  purely  sexual  nature  of  these 
questions  may  well  preclude  their  answers. 

Finally,  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  the  real  effects  of  the 
child-rearing  process  followed  by  the  Oneidans.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
mothers  did  not  yearn  to  love  and  be  loved  by  their  own  children,  and  that 
the  children  did  not  need  "normal"  parental  affection;  in  fact,  the  Oneida 
system  seemingly  contradicts  the  child-rearing  practices  that  are  now 
in  vogue.  It  may  be  that  the  separation  of  parents  and  children  worked 
substantial  emotional  hardship  on  both  sides;  but,  again,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  Oneida  formula  was  as  good  as  or  superior  to  present-day 
methods. 

Unlike  the  Mormons,  the  Oneida  Community  had  few  apostates  to 
contend  with,  hence  documentary  accounts  from  such  sources  are  neg- 
ligible. And  insofar  as  the  regular  members  and  their  direct  descendants 
are  concerned,  relatively  little  expository  material  has  been  written.  Thus 
far,  it  is  almost  as  if  whatever  there  was  to  be  said  was  left  to  the  pen  of 
John  Humphrey  Noyes. 


Family  Experimentation:  Leeway  and  Limits 


The  experience  of  the  Mormons,  with  their  system  of  plural  wives, 
and  the  history  of  the  Oneida  Colony,  with  their  practice  of  complex 
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marriage,  makes  it  clear  that  religious  freedom,  even  though  it  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  American  ethos,  cannot  be  used  as  a  lever  to  force  the 
acceptance  of  marital  and  familial  patterns  which  diverge  from  the 
monogamous  form  of  matrimony.  In  our  culture  it  is  monogamy  which 
circumscribes  the  bonds  of  marriage,  and  beyond  this  limit  individuals 
indulge  at  their  own  risk,  groups  at  their  own  peril.  On  the  record,  the 
chance  of  any  non-monogamous  form  of  marriage  becoming  institution- 
alized in  our  society  appears  remote. 

Whether,  as  many  writers  maintain,  Americans  are  still  living  in  the 
backwash  of  the  Puritan  tradition,  or  whether,  perhaps  for  more  complex 
reasons,  there  has  developed  a  uniquely  American  culture  pattern,  the 
fact  remains  that  our  society  has  not  been  overtly  receptive  to  sexual 
innovations,  especially  in  terms  of  group  participation. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  the  Amish  can  pursue  their  old 
life-patterns  and  wear  their  quaint  costumes,  and  except  for  an  occasional 
rebuff  they  are  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  understanding  and  sympathy. 
The  Quakers  and  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  and  other  pacifist  groups 
who  refuse  to  bear  arms  for  their  country  —  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
who,  in  addition,  will  not  salute  the  flag  —  all  are  permitted  to  follow 
and  to  perpetuate  their  beliefs.  While  it  is  true  that  these  groups  are 
often  criticized,  and  that  some  of  them,  during  wartime,  have  been 
persecuted,  generally  speaking,  they  have  been  subjected  neither  to  legal 
sanctions  nor  to  the  wrath  of  public  opinion.  They  have  been  accorded 
the  right  to  abide  by  their  religious  convictions. 

But  compare  the  general  attitude  toward  such  pacifist  groups  to  the 
continuing  waves  of  moral  indignation  which  confronted  the  followers  of 
Joseph  Smith  and  John  Humphrey  Noyes!  On  the  one  hand,  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  cultural  inconsistency  were  involved;  that  is,  the 
refusal  to  bear  arms  is  presumably  more  of  a  national  threat  than  is  the 
practice  of  taking  plural  spouses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protest  which 
greeted  the  radical  family  experiments  of  the  nineteenth  century  may 
have  been  a  reflection  of  the  deep  concern  and  high  regard  for  the 
institution  of  marriage  in  its  existing  form.  Whether  or  not  a  cultural 
inconsistency  exists,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that,  overtly,  America  has 
not  been  a  sexually  tolerant  nation.  Whenever  direct  encroachments 
have  been  made  into  the  monogamous  form  of  marriage,  public  opinion, 
the  church,  and  the  law  have  combined  to  stem  the  tide  and  to  preserve 
the  "Christian  Ideal"  of  matrimony.  However  much  polygamous  forms 
of  marriage  may  appeal  to  specific  individuals  or  certain  groups,  rank- 
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and-file  Americans  have  made  it  clear  that  they  feel  such  marital  forms 
do  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  larger  group. 

Our  current  attitudes  and  practices  relevant  to  marital  and  sexual 
behavior  have,  of  course,  undergone  significant  changes  in  recent  times. 
These  alterations,  however,  have  not  come  about  by  virtue  of  experi- 
mental changes  in  the  marriage  form  as  such,  but  rather  have  emerged 
as  part  of  a  more  subtle  and  a  more  general  liberalizing  influence  —  and 
one  that  has  pervaded  almost  every  walk  of  American  life.  The  extent 
to  which  this  liberalization  has  influenced  the  relations  between  men  and 
women  in  our  culture  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  8.  Before  analyzing  this 
influence,  however,  let  us  turn  to  some  family  types  of  a  non-radical 
nature. 
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Minority  Family  Tyvcs 


In  addition  to  marital  experimentation  such  as  that 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  America  has  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wide  variety  of  family  types  based  on  minority-group  member- 
ship. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  minorities  is  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude a  general  description  within  the  bounds  of  a  standard  family  text. 
Accordingly,  the  present  chapter  includes  an  analysis  of  but  three 
minority  family  types,  based  respectively  on  (a)  religion,  (b)  race,  and 
(c)  nationality.  These  three  examples  should  be  thought  of  simply  as 
illustrative  of  the  diversity  of  culture  patterns  found  within  the  over-all 
American  family  system. 


The  Amish  Family:  Resistance  to  Change 


Early  History.  If  the  former  practices  of  the  Mormons  and 
the  Oneida  Colony  represent  the  most  radical  of  our  historical  marriage 
patterns,  the  most  conservative  of  such  patterns  are  to  found  among 
the  Old  Order  Amish.   The  Amish  are  a  branch  of  the  Mennonites,  an 
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Anabaptist  group  which  originated  in  Switzerland  during  the  Reforma- 
tion conflicts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  are  named  after  their 
founder,  Jacob  Amman  (variously  spelled),  a  Mennonite  bishop  whose 
views  were  too  conservative  even  for  the  Mennonites.  More  specifically, 
Amman  felt  that  the  Mennonites  had  grown  too  lenient  in  their  excom- 
munication practices  and  too  lax  in  their  enforcement  of  the  Meidung, 
usually  translated  as  the  "shunning"  or  "avoiding"  of  those  who  have  been 
excommunicated. 

Amman  believed  that  excommunication  and  the  accompanying 
Meidung  served  as  the  backbone  of  Mennonite  religious  practices,  and 
that  without  the  threat  of  rigid  enforcement  there  would  be  little  deter- 
rence for  those  followers  who  were  tempted  to  stray  from  the  paths  of 
righteousness.  The  "shunning"  was  based  on  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Biblical  admonition  "not  to  eat"  with  a  person  who  was  under  church 
censure,  and,  at  least  as  Amman  saw  it,  this  admonition  carried  with  it 
not  only  religious  ostracism  but  complete  avoidance  in  the  social,  busi- 
ness, and  domestic  (including  the  marital)  spheres.  The  "Meidung 
Controversy,"  as  it  has  been  called,  was  a  bitter  one,  and  led  ultimately 
to  a  schism  within  the  larger  Mennonite  group.  The  followers  of  Jacob 
Amman  came  to  be  known  as  the  Amish,  and  to  this  day  the  Meidung 
(now  called  the  "miteing"  or  "avoidance")  remains  an  integral  part  of 
their  religious  system. 

Driven  from  Switzerland  by  successive  waves  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, the  Amish  eventually  became  part  of  the  ever  increasing  stream  of 
American  colonists.  Largely  because  of  William  Penn's  promise  of 
religious  freedom,  the  first  Amish  families  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
early  1700's.  Today  Amish  settlements  can  be  found  in  the  East,  Mid- 
west, Far  West,  and  Canada.  Although  they  are  commonly  associated 
with  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  Amish  actually  have  larger 
settlements  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Lancaster  County  group,  however, 
is  the  oldest,  the  most  conservative,  and  the  richest  of  all  Amish  groups. 
There  are  no  Amish  settlements  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  present  writer  has  had  some  experience  with  die  Amish  of  the 
Lancaster  County  area,  and  much  of  the  following  account  stems  from 
personal  observations  and  from  conversations  with  area  residents.* 

0  Customs  of  Amish  groups  who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  country  may,  in  a  few 
respects,  differ  from  those  reported  herein.  Readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Lancaster  Comity  area  under  discussion  will  recognize  the  picturesque  names  of  the 
villages  in  the  heart  of  Amishland:  Intercourse,  Fertility,  Smoketown,  White  Horse, 
Bird-in-Hand,  Paradise,  and  others. 
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General.  At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
an  Amishman's  life,  almost  literally,  revolves  about  his  home.  He  seldom 
leaves  it,  and  when  he  does  he  doesn't  stay  away  very  long.  He  has 
traditionally  been  born  at  home,  he  works  at  home,  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  die  at  home.  Amish  boys  and  girls  attend  the  lower  grades 
in  school,  but  even  in  the  area  of  education  their  real  training  is  at  home. 
The  term  "home,"  however,  has  a  special  connotation,  for  the  Amish  are 
entirely  a  rural  people,  and  their  dwelling  might  more  accurately  be 
described  as  a  farmstead. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  Amish  men  are  farmers.*  There  are  no 
exact  figures,  but  most  estimates  indicate  that  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the 
males  are  agricultural  workers.  Amish  farms  are  acknowledged  to  be 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  and  in  addition  to  extensive  crop  acreage, 
most  of  their  farmsteads  consist  of  large,  well-kept  barns,  stables,  spring 
houses,  tobacco  sheds,  and  storehouses.  Also,  since  the  Amish  people 
maintain  no  homes  for  the  aged,  a  typical  farm  may  house  two,  three,  or 
even  four  generations.  Additions  are  made  to  the  farmhouse  as  they  are 
needed.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  presence  of  the  old  folks  on  the  farm 
serves  as  a  kind  of  self -perpetuating  conservative  influence. 

The  Amishman  is  more  than  simply  conservative.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  conservatism  is  his  religion;  the  Bible  is  his  literal  guide,  and  it  has 
always  been  so.  An  Amish  boy's  life  is  shaped  after  his  father's,  and  the 
girl's  after  her  mother's.  And  their  children's  lives  will  be  similarly 
patterned.  This  replication  process  has  been  going  on  for  250  years,  life 
on  an  Amish  farm  being  much  the  same  today  as  it  was  in  the  early 
Colonial  period.  The  houses  they  live  in,  the  clothes  they  wear,  the 
language  they  speak  (German  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  some  English), 
the  hymns  they  sing,  the  beliefs  they  adhere  to  —  few  have  changed  in 
any  significant  way.  For  the  Old  Order  Amish,  major  change  is  looked 
upon  as  tantamount  to  group  extinction. 

Despite  the  fact  that  books,  plays,  and  musical  comedies  have  been 
written  about  the  Amish,  unless  the  reader  has  had  some  first-hand 
experience,  it  may  be  difficult  to  grasp  the  extent  to  which  this  rural, 
family-centered  group  has  resisted  the  inroads  and  cross-currents  of 
modern  society.  Men's  hats  —  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
an  Amishman's  attire  —  are  of  low  crown  and  wide  (four-inch)  brim, 
smaller  models  of  which  are  worn  by  the  youngsters.    Coats  have  no 

*  The  exceptions:  an  occasional  blacksmith,  carriage-maker,  shoe  repairman,  cabinet- 
maker, carpenter,  harness-maker  —  all  of  them  farm-service  occupations. 
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collars,  lapels,  or  pockets,  and  are  usually  worn  with  a  vest.  An  Amish- 
man  and  his  vest  are  not  easily  parted.  Belts  and  sweaters,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  taboo.  Trousers  are  plain,  and  always  worn  with  suspenders. 
Shirts  are  plain,  and  are  worn  without  neckties,  the  latter  being  consid- 
ered as  useless  adornments. 

Women's  dresses  are  also  plain,  although  contrary  to  popular  belief 
they  need  not  be  black.  They  must  be  of  a  solid  color  and  the  skirts  are 
required  to  be  near  ankle-length.  Stockings  are  black  cotton,  and  shoes 
are  the  old  high-laced,  low-heeled  type.  Women's  dresses  and  men's  suits 
have  traditionally  been  without  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes  being  used 
instead,  though  in  the  recent  past  the  writer  has  noticed  an  increasing 
acceptance  of  buttons  on  men's  clothes.  It  is  true  that  an  Amishman's 
clothes  never  go  out  of  style,  although  this  is  not  the  reason  for  the 
standardized  and  ancient  mode  of  dress.  Their  attire  is  based  on  de- 
scriptive Biblical  passages  plus  the  fact  that  in  Amish  history  their 
clothing  "has  always  been  so." 

Bachman  notes  also  that  "through  this  maintenance  of  styles  of 
apparel  that  have  remained  unchanged  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
Amish  seek  to  show  that  they  are  not  of  this  world  with  its  changing 
fashions;  that  they  are  concerned,  not  with  the  outward  which  alone 
man  sees,  but  with  the  inward,  which  is  seen  alone  by  God."1 

Smith  makes  this  interesting  observation: 

The  unique  appearance  of  the  Amish  creates  a  lack  of  anonymity; 
this  in  turn  not  only  creates  rumor,  because  the  few  deviants  are  easily 
recognized,  but  at  the  same  time  checks  deviant  behavior,  because 
actions  unacceptable  to  the  group  can  be  viewed  by  others.  Thus  it 
helps  check  the  impulse  to  do  things  not  acceptable  to  the  group, 
because  they  are  conscious  of  being  observed  and  recognized.2 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  Old  Order  Amish  do  not  wear  jewelry  of 
any  kind.  In  general,  whatever  is  worn  must  have  utilitarian  value.  An 
ornamental  exception  might  be  the  Amishman's  beard,  though  in  one 
sense  this  has  recognition  value;  that  is,  prior  to  marriage  the  young 
men  are  clean-shaven,  while  married  males  are  required  to  let  their 
beards  grow.   ( Mustaches  are  taboo  at  all  times. ) 

Men  and  boys  wear  their  hair  long,  imparted,  in  a  Dutch  bob,  witii 

1  C.  G.  Bachman,  The  Old  Order  Amish  of  Lancaster  County,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  The 
Pennsylvania  German  Society,  1942,  p.  89. 

2  Elmer  L.  Smith,  The  Amish  People,  New  York,  Exposition  Press,  1958,  p.  172. 
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an  occasional  trimming  done  at  home.  Women  and  girls  follow  the 
practice  of  parting  their  hair  in  the  middle,  combing  it  down  flat,  and 
knotting  it  in  the  back.  Following  the  Biblical  injunction,  Amish  women 
must  keep  their  heads  covered  at  all  times.  ("But  every  woman  that 
prayeth  or  prophesieth  with  her  head  uncovered  dishonoreth  her 
head.  ..."  I  Cor.  11:5)  Both  girls  and  women  conform  by  wearing  a 
small  white  lawn  cap,  over  which  is  worn  the  characteristic  black  bonnet. 

Amish  conservatism  goes  far  beyond  their  quaint  mode  of  dress; 
indeed,  a  list  of  the  modern  inventions  and  devices  which  they  have 
rejected  would  read  like  a  technological  inventory.  Telephones,  radios, 
television  sets,  automobiles,  modern  plumbing,  furnaces,  bathrooms  and 
inside  toilets,  washing  machines,  electric  lights  —  all  are  taboo  in  an 
Amish  home.  Nothing  involving  electricity  is  permitted.  When  it  is 
necessary,  an  Amishman  has  no  aversion  to  using  a  telephone  or  to 
riding  in  a  bus,  or  even  in  an  automobile  —  so  long  as  it  is  not  his  own. 
In  general,  modern  improvements  are  considered  dangerous  to  the 
traditional  way  of  life,  and  their  ownership  is  forbidden. 

The  automobile  is  the  most  talked  about  case  in  point.  Some  people 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  Amish  use  the  horse  and  buggy  be- 
cause automobiles  are  so  much  more  expensive.  (Although  inflation 
affects  the  Amish,  too:  buggies  are  now  commonly  priced  at  $500  — 
without  horse.)  Others  maintain  that  horse-drawn  vehicles  are  used 
because  the  animals  can  supply  manure  for  the  farm.  To  the  question 
regarding  his  preference  for  animal-drawn  farm  vehicles  rather  than  for 
motor-powered  machines,  an  Amish  farmer  replied,  "Well,  if  you  put 
gasoline  in  a  tractor,  all  you  get  out  is  smoke."3 

While  there  are  elements  of  truth  in  both  of  the  above  contentions, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  horse  and  buggy  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Amish  way  of  life  as  are  the  clothes  they  wear.  The  Amishman  is  not 
an  especially  articulate  individual,  and  if  asked  about  the  ban  on  autos 
in  favor  of  the  horse  and  buggy,  he  would  be  likely  to  reply,  "It  has 
always  been  so."  In  reality,  the  auto  represents  a  threat  to  his  established 
way  of  life.  Non-ownership  of  automobiles  discourages  the  young 
Amish  folk  from  traipsing  off  to  town,  and  the  older  Amish  make  no 
bones  about  their  suspicion  of  the  urban  way  of  life. 

Attendance  at  sporting  events,  movies,  dance  halls  and  bars,  and 
at  other  places  of  urban  entertainment  is  prohibited.    Travel  out  of  the 

3  Quoted  in  Vincent  R.  Tortora,  The  Amish  Folk  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Photo  Arts  Press,  1958,  p.  7. 
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county  or  out  of  the  state,  except  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  relatives,  is 
discouraged.  So  long  as  the  auto  is  banned,  worldly  temptations  are 
minimized.  As  the  Amish  see  it,  acceptance  of  the  automobile  might  well 
be  disruptive  of  their  whole  way  of  life.  An  Amishman's  place  is  at  home 
on  the  farm,  and  unless  he  is  vising  an  Amish  relative  or  neighbor  —  in 
his  horse  and  buggy  —  the  chances  are  that  home  is  exactly  where  he 
will  be. 

Amish  Homes.  An  Amishman's  home  and  his  farm  are  tied 
together  in  a  single  way  of  life.  In  effect,  his  home  is  his  farm,  and  there 
isn't  much  he  doesn't  known  about  farming.  While  prohibiting  the  use 
of  the  tractor  in  the  fields,  the  Amish  do  maintain  some  modern  farm 
equipment,  including  cultivators,  sprayers,  binders,  and  balers.  A  good 
share  of  all  the  farming  in  Lancaster  County  is  now  done  by  the  Amish 
who,  in  this  so-called  "Garden  Spot  of  America,"  produce  some  of  the 
world's  finest  crops. 

Like  his  farm,  an  Amishman's  house  is  well  kept.  It  is  plain,  cer- 
tainly, and  lacking  in  modern  conveniences,  but  it  is  clean,  in  good 
repair,  and  sturdy  as  an  oak.  By  present-day  standards  the  rooms  are 
large,  the  kitchens  enormous.  All  the  furnishings  are  functional,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  Amish  religion  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  color.  Walls 
are  likely  to  be  painted  blue,  dishes  are  often  brightly-hued  reds  and 
purples;  and  such  things  as  quilts  and  towels  can  be  most  any  color. 
Outside  the  house,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  flower  garden  and  a  lawn. 
Fences,  landmarks,  walls,  and  posts  are  often  brightly  colored. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Amish  people  have  a  love  of  color, 
they  do  not  employ  mixed  colors.  A  dish,  a  towel,  a  fence,  a  dress  may 
be  colored,  but  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  of  one  hue.  Plaids,  stripes,  and 
designs  in  general  would  be  considered  too  fancy. 

Much  of  the  furniture  is  homemade  —  and  massive.  The  chances 
are  it  has  been  handed  down  for  many  generations,  and  from  all  indica- 
tions it  will  be  handed  down  for  many  more.  Floors  are  uncarpeted, 
except  for  an  occasional  small  throw-rug.  There  are  no  closets,  clothes 
generally  being  hung  on  hooks  and  covered  with  a  cloth.  Light  comes 
from  oil  lamps.  There  are  no  pictures  on  the  walls.  Since  the  rooms  are 
quite  large,  when  friends  or  neighbors  visit  ( a  chief  form  of  recreation ) 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  "putting  them  up."  As  has  been  mentioned,  all 
electrical  appliances  are  forbidden.  Furthermore,  practically  all  of  the 
knickknacks  commonly  found  in  most  American  homes  are  likely  to  be 
missing  in  Amish  dwellings. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Bible  and  hymnal,*  books  are  generally 
lacking,  as  are  magazines  and  newspapers,  although  in  recent  times  there 
have  been  some  subscriptions  to  the  local  Lancaster  paper.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Amish  "grapevine"  is  very  effective,  and  pertinent  news 
loses  no  time  in  making  the  rounds.  Some  Amishmen  also  subscribe  to 
farm  journals.  Topics  which  are  of  general  interest  to  Americans,  how- 
ever, including  sports,  politics,  entertainment,  business,  world  affairs  — 
such  things  are  of  little  concern  in  Amishland;  hence  the  apathy  toward 
the  printed  page. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Amishman's 
home  is  also  his  church.  Still  adhering  to  the  original  Anabaptist  custom, 
the  Old  Order  Amish  have  no  church  buildings.  All  religious  services 
are  held  in  the  homes  of  the  members,  the  custom  being  for  the  meet- 
ings —  which  are  held  every  other  Sunday  —  to  rotate  among  the  homes 
in  each  district;  in  fact,  the  size  of  an  Amish  district  is  determined  largely 
by  the  number  of  persons  that  can  be  accommodated  at  religious  meet- 
ings. Most  districts  contain  20  to  30  families,  and  average  about  100 
members,  not  including  children.  When  the  Sunday  services  appear  too 
crowded  because  of  a  local  population  surge,  creation  of  a  new  district 
is  not  far  in  the  offing. 

In  any  event,  the  first  floor  of  an  Amish  home  must  be  spacious 
enough  to  seat  the  district  membership  on  a  given  Sunday.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  double  folding  doors  between  the  downstairs 
rooms.  If,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  house  is  too  small,  the  barn  may 
be  used  for  church  services.  Each  district  owns  an  appropriate  number 
of  plain  wooden  benches,  and  these  are  rotated  from  house  to  house  in 
time  for  the  forthcoming  Sunday  services.  The  Amish  have  no  paid 
clergy,  incidentally,  the  bishops,  ministers,  and  deacons  being  chosen  by 
lot,  following  a  preliminary  nomination.  ("And  they  prayed,  and  said, 
Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these 
two  Thou  has  chosen.  ...  And  they  gave  forth  their  lots  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Matthias."  Acts  1:24,26) 

Sunday  services  have  traditionally  been  held  in  German,  though 

*  The  Ausbund,  the  Amish  hymnbook,  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  hymnal  used  by 
any  Protestant  group.  It  was  first  printed  in  Switzerland  in  1564.  Smith  reports 
that  "the  chief  Amish  hymnal  has  a  central  core  of  almost  fifty  hymns  that  were 
written  by  a  few  Anabaptist  prisoners  who  were  waiting  fulfillment  of  their  death 
sentences.  They  are  actually  epics  and  poems  telling  the  story  of  the  tortures 
endured  by  ancestors  of  the  Amish,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  adapted  to 
Gregorian  chants  and  folk  tunes  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  The  tunes  have 
been  passed  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  for  the  Amish  hymnal  does  not 
have  any  written  notes,  only  words."  {Op.  cit.,  p.  27) 
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more  and  more  Pennsylvania  Dutch  phraseology  is  being  introduced. 
Following  ancient  custom,  men  and  women  are  seated  separately,  with 
the  women  occupying  the  rear  rows.  Amish  services  are  longer  than 
those  of  most  other  denominations;  in  fact,  starting  at  about  8:30  in  the 
morning,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  given  service  to  last  until  almost  noon. 
The  Old  Order  Amish  are  a  devout  people,  but  since  the  sermons  may 
be  quite  lengthy,  individuals  have  been  known  to  doze  off  during  serv- 
ices —  as  is  probably  true  of  church  members  everywhere. 

After  the  church  services  the  congregation  is  served  a  mighty  dinner, 
preparation  for  which  was  begun  days  in  advance.  In  the  actual  cooking 
and  serving,  ample  help  is  provided  by  the  women  of  the  congregation. 
Kitchens  are  purposely  made  big  so  as  to  harbor  ten  or  twelve  "cooks" 
at  a  time,  and  in  most  cases  the  congregation  is  served  in  shifts.  Smith 
reports  that  "frequently  the  same  dishes  are  used  without  the  benefit  of 
washing  between  'shifts,'  and  one  dish  is  typically  used  for  many  different 
types  of  food."4  Such  a  system  would  not  appeal  to  most  readers,  yet  if 
some  dish-saving  procedure  were  not  resorted  to,  things  might  quickly 
become  unmanageable.* 

Courtship.  Amish  youth  are  much  more  restricted  in  dating 
and  courtship  activities  than  are  the  youth  of  other  groups.  For  one  thing, 
the  young  people  are  kept  busy  on  the  farms  and  simply  do  not  have  the 
leisure  to  "gad  about."  For  another,  automobiles  are  denied  them,  and 
consequently  their  mobility  is  limited.  Also,  because  Amish  boys  and 
girls  do  not  date  outside  their  own  group,  their  opportunity  for  meeting 
eligible  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  is  necessarily  circumscribed.  And 
finally,  entertainment  such  as  dancing,  athletics,  and  movie-going  is 
forbidden.    Drinking,   of   course,    is   taboo,    and   smoking   is    generally 

4  Op.  cit,  p.  29. 

*  Especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  old-fashioned  Amish  kitchens  have  no  labor- 
saving  devices.  Even  in  ordinary  meals,  "saving  on  dishes"  is  often  a  necessity,  owing 
to  the  large  families.  "For  example,"  writes  Smith,  "when  you  eat  in  an  Amish 
home,  you  are  often  expected  to  use  one  plate  for  almost  everything  served  at  the 
meal.  This  plate  is  often  a  large  soup  bowl,  and  if  the  meal  starts  with  chicken 
noodle  soup,  you  eat  the  sonp  from  this  plate,  and  later,  when  meat  and  vegetables 
or  salad  are  put  on  the  table,  you  use  this  same  bowl  for  those  foods  also.  It  is 
assumed  that  you  will  eat  everything  you  put  on  your  plate,  for  any  residue  is  not 
only  a  waste  of  food  but  a  nuisance,  because  it  has  to  be  taken  from  the  plate  to 
make  room  for  the  next  course.  Further,  garbage  creates  more  work,  for  there  is  no 
garbage  collection,  and  the  Amish  periodically  bury  it  or  use  it  in  a  compost  pit  for 
fertilizer.  When  the  main  portion  of  the  meal  is  completed,  home-canned  fruit,  jello, 
custard,  pie,  or  whatever  is  served  for  dessert  is  frequently  placed  on  the  same 
plate."   (Ibid.,  p.  99) 
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frowned  upon,  though  it  does  occur;  in  fact,  once  in  a  while  an  Amish 
boy  is  caught  drinking. 

The  most  important  social  outlet  for  Amish  youth  is  the  Sunday  night 
"singing,"  often  held  at  the  same  farm  which  housed  the  church  service. 
Singings  are  well  attended,  and  from  all  accounts  the  Amish  youth  enjoy 
themselves.  There  are  other  social  gatherings  for  young  people,  but  these 
are  in  the  form  of  holidays  and  special  occasions,  so  that  singings  are 
about  the  only  regular  social  outlet  for  single  people.  Outsiders  are  not 
welcome  at  singings;  in  fact,  the  writer  knows  from  experience  that 
Amish  youth  are  loath  to  talk  about  any  part  of  their  courtship  activities. 

Girls  are  supposed  to  remain  chaste  until  marriage,  but  to  what 
extent  necking,  petting,  and  premarital  coitus  would  compare  with 
similar  activities  of  non- Amish  youth  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  known 
that  an  Amish  boy  will  "sneak  over"  to  his  girl's  house  after  dark  when 
the  oldsters  have  retired.  And,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  group,  pre- 
marital pregnancies  sometimes  do  occur.  Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of 
their  exceedingly  conservative  way  of  life,  and  in  view  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  time  and  space,  it  would  be  most  surprising  if  the  premarital 
activities  of  Amish  youth  were  as  loose  as  those  of  young  people  gener- 
ally. 

From  time  to  time,  rumors  of  bundling  crop  up,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  them.  After  discussions  with 
both  the  Amish  and  their  neighbors,  the  present  writer  is  convinced  that 
bundling  plays  no  part  in  current  Amish  courtship  practices.  If  it  were 
known  to  exist,  church  leaders  would  most  certainly  clamp  down;  in  fact, 
since  the  bishops  never  mention  the  practice  in  the  Sunday  services, 
bundling  is  evidendy  not  considered  to  be  even  a  minor  problem. 

( Interestingly,  three  of  the  most  common  beliefs  about  the  Amish  — 
that  they  practice  bundling,  that  they  put  hex  signs  on  their  barns,  and 
that  a  blue  gate  signifies  a  marriageable  daughter  —  are  false.  They  do 
not  practice  bundling.  They  do  not  use  hex  signs  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Amish  do  not  believe  in  decorations  of  any  kind.  And  blue 
gates  have  no  connection  with  marriageable  daughters,  the  myth  prob- 
ably having  arisen  because  blue  is  the  favorite  color  of  the  Amish. ) 

According  to  Amish  custom,  young  people  are  free  to  select  a  mar- 
riage partner  of  their  own  choosing.  There  are  two  restrictions:  (1) 
marriage  must  be  to  some  one  within  the  Amish  group,  and  (2)  in  all 
cases,  parental  approval  is  required.  The  latter  is  usually  granted,  and 
when  all  parties  concerned  (including  the  clergy)  are  satisfied  with  the 
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arrangements,  the  banns  are  posted  and  the  forthcoming  marriage  is 
announced  at  the  Sunday  services. 

Once  made,  Amish  engagements  are  not  broken,  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  much  closer  to  the  Colonial  pre-contract  than  they  are  to  our 
present-day  engagements;  in  fact,  since  the  Amish  do  not  wear  jewelry, 
there  is  no  engagement  ring  or  pledge.  Once  the  necessary  arrangements 
have  been  made,  marriage  automatically  follows.  There  is  practically  no 
interdating  or  intermarriage  with  outsiders,  and  it  is  a  rare  day  that  the 
Old  Order  Amish  lose  one  of  their  fold.  On  the  rare  occasion  when  it 
does  happen  (almost  always  a  young  man),  the  "grapevine"  works 
overtime. 

While  Amish  couples  who  are  going  steady  are  assumed  to  have 
feelings  of  affection  for  one  another,  romantic  love  is  not  exalted  as  it  is 
in  society  at  large.  An  Amish  boy  or  girl  is  not  expected  to  fall  in  love  at 
first  sight;  in  fact,  marriage  is  generally  between  those  who  have  known 
one  another  since  childhood.  The  term  "love"  to  the  Amish  is  more  likely 
to  signify  a  relationship  that  develops  after  marriage  than  it  is  to  a 
romantic  feeling  kindled  through  premarital  dalliance.  By  virtue  of  their 
training  and  home  experience,  Amish  boys  and  girls  are  aware  that 
insofar  as  their  own  way  of  life  is  concerned,  marriage  is  a  functional 
relationship,  and  that  husband,  wife,  and  children  will  share  in  the 
running  of  the  farmstead. 

Marriage.  Amish  weddings  are  gala  occasions;  indeed,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  weddings  are  the  most  impressive  and  memo- 
rable of  all  Amish  social  events.  As  was  mentioned  previously,  an  Amish- 
man's  life  revolves  about  his  home.  He  has  relatively  few  outside 
interests  or  activities,  and  because  of  this  it  is  easy  to  see  why  marriages 
and  weddings  are  of  such  widespread  concern.  "Generally,"  writes 
Bachman,  "when  an  Amish  minister  is  asked  whether  the  Amish  Church 
is  growing,  he  will  not  mention  the  number  of  accessions  to  the  Church 
by  baptism,  but  the  number  of  marriages  which  took  place  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  Amish  Church  is  composed  of  families,  rather  than 
of  individual  members.  In  a  real  sense  we  may  say  that  the  strength  of 
the  Amish  Church  lies  in  the  integrity  of  its  family  life.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing therefore  that  weddings  are  occasions  of  prime  importance  in  the 
Amish  community."'"' 

Since  it  is  customary  for  the  entire  district  membership,  plus  other 
5  Op.  cit.,  p.  169. 
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relatives  and  friends,  to  be  invited,  weddings  generally  take  place  after 
the  fall  harvest.  Also,  traditionally,  marriages  are  performed  on  Tuesdays 
or  Thursdays,  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The  wedding  ceremony  is  quite 
lengthy,  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  being  quoted  verbatim. 
It  is  a  simple  affair,  however,  as  judged  by  outside  standards,  since  there 
are  no  bridal  bouquets  or  floral  decorations  of  any  kind.  Also  notable  by 
its  absence  is  the  wedding  march  or  other  music.  At  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  the  bride  and  groom  join  hands,  but  in  keeping  with  the 
Amish  ban  on  jewelry,  no  wedding  ring  is  exchanged. 

The  Old  Order  Amish  do  not  have  photographs  taken  of  themselves 
("Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness.  .  .  ." 
Exodus  20:4),  so  that  —  contrary  to  the  popular  trend  —  Amish  wed- 
dings are  not  inundated  by  a  flood  of  amateur  and  professional  photogra- 
phers. 

If  the  wedding  ceremony  is  simple,  the  feast  which  follows  is  most 
certainly  not.  Like  other  rural  groups,  the  Amish  normally  consume 
large  quantities  of  food  at  a  given  meal.  And  the  wedding  feast  is  not 
meant  to  be  an  ordinary  meal;  indeed,  it  is  much  more  elaborate  than 
the  dinner  which  follows  the  regular  Sunday  services.  The  writer  knows 
of  an  Amish  wedding  feast  which  included  one  dozen  each  of  chickens, 
ducks,  and  geese;  fifty  loaves  of  bread;  several  bushels  of  potatoes,  vats 
of  assorted  vegetables  and  sauces,  sixty  pies,  a  dozen  large  layer  cakes, 
bowls  of  mixed  fruit,  and  a  seemingly  endless  supply  of  fresh  milk. 

Festivities  over,  the  couple  embark  on  their  honeymoon.  But 
whereas  most  people  visualize  the  honeymoon  as  a  more  or  less  luxurious 
trip  one  aim  of  which  is  privacy,  among  the  Amish  it  is  simply  an  ex- 
tended series  of  visits  to  the  homes  of  friends  and  relatives.  As  guests  on 
the  "honeymoon  circuit"  the  couple  are  the  recipients  of  many  wedding 
presents,  usually  in  the  form  of  practical  gifts  for  the  home. 

Following  the  honeymoon,  the  couple  take  their  place  in  the  com- 
munity as  man  and  wife,  and  settle  down  to  the  business  of  farming. 
In  some  cases  the  couple  will  live  with  the  husband's  parents,  gradually 
taking  over  the  bulk  of  the  farming  and  household  duties,  while  the 
parents  retire  to  the  addition  built  onto  the  house  especially  for  their 
use,  the  latter  being  referred  to  as  the  "grossdawdy"  house.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  couple  will  live  adjacent  to  or  close  by  their  parents' 
place  in  a  house  purchased  (with  parental  help)  for  just  this  reason. 
There  is  an  old  Amish  saying  that  children  should  not  move  farther 
away  "than  you  can  see  the  smoke  from  their  chimney."  The  Old  Order 
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Amish  show  no  tendency  to  settle  anywhere  but  among  "their  own  kind 
of  people,"  and  as  a  consequence  the  area  in  which  they  live  tends  to 
expand  and  to  become  rather  solidly  Amish. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  building  of  their  houses  and  barns 
is  often  a  collective  Amish  enterprise,  in  which  most  of  the  district  men 
join.  Collective  construction  is  also  utilized  in  the  event  a  fire  destroys 
a  member's  building.  The  much  publicized  Amish  "barn  raising,"  as  it 
is  called,  is  an  amazing  sight  to  behold. 

Family  Living.  Family  and  home  life  among  the  Amish  people 
is  fairly  uniform.  Both  men  and  women  are  conscientious  workers.  They 
take  great  pride  in  their  farmstead,  and  while  they  have  only  limited 
association  with  outsiders,  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  completely 
trustworthy  and  honest. 

They  are  such  excellent  farmers  and  so  thrifty  in  their  daily  living 
that  even  their  non-Amish  neighbors  believe  them  to  be  rather  wealthy, 
although  in  a  monetary  sense  this  is  not  so.  As  for  property,  however, 
they  do  possess  fairly  large  holdings  of  extremely  valuable  ($1,000  an 
acre)  land.  As  Hostetler  puts  it:  "A  popular  notion  is  that  an  Amishman 
has  plenty  of  good  hard  cash,  and  that  he  can  dig  it  out  of  his  pants 
pocket  on  demand.  This  idea  is  an  unfounded  notion,  but  easy  to  believe 
because  he  often  pays  his  bills  in  cash.  The  Amishman  feeds  his  family 
well,  but  he  does  not  have  large  investments  in  commercial  enterprises. 
His  money  is  put  back  into  the  land."6 

The  farm  is  the  Amishman's  daily  concern,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  he  customarily  has  a  large  number  of  children  to  aid  in  the  "con- 
cern." Amish  families  with  fewer  than  four  children  are  most  unusual, 
whereas  those  with  from  eight  to  twelve  are  fairly  common.  While  there 
are  no  exact  figures,  the  average  number  of  children  per  family  is  esti- 
mated at  about  seven.  To  an  Amishman,  parenthood  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  birth  control  is 
not  practiced;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  even  discussed. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  kinship  structure,  the  following 
should  be  noteworthy:  during  the  Colonial  period  the  number  of  Amish 
families  immigrating  to  America  was  small,  and  since  they  do  not  marry 
outsiders,  they  have  retained  about  the  same  number  of  surnames  they 
had  in  Colonial  times.  As  a  matter  of  record,  although  there  are  now 
thousands  of  Amish  in  the  area,  a  dozen  surnames  —  Stoltzfuss,  King, 
«  John  A.  Hostetler,  Amish  Life,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Herald  Press,  1952,  p.  13. 
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Beiler,  Lapp,  Zook,  Fisher,  Esh,  Smucker,  Glick,  Riehl,  Smoker,  and 
Petersheim  —  would  just  about  cover  the  Lancaster  County  group!7  An 
oft-repeated  story  concerns  the  local  Amish  one-room  schoolhouse  in 
which  28  of  the  32  pupils  were  named  Stoltzfuss! 

To  make  matters  more  confusing,  the  Amish  tend  to  use  Biblical 
names  for  first  names,  and  it  is  reported  that  eight  male  names  —  John, 
Amos,  David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Daniel,  Levi,  and  Christian  —  and  seven 
female  names  —  Mary,  Annie,  Katie,  Sarah,  Fannie,  Barbara,  and  Re- 
becca —  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  given  names  of  all  Amish  males 
and  females,  respectively.8  As  might  be  imagined,  anyone  who  sends  a 
letter  to  John  Beiler  or  Mary  Stoltzfuss  with  a  general  rural-delivery 
address  is  likely  to  create  a  minor  community  disruption! 

The  division  of  labor  in  an  Amish  farmstead  is  clearly  demarked. 
The  husband  arises  at  4:00  a.m.,  completes  his  morning  chores  and  then, 
aided  by  his  sons,  works  the  fields.  His  wife,  assisted  by  the  daughters, 
cooks  and  takes  care  of  the  house  and  garden.  During  the  planting 
season,  however,  it  is  quite  common  to  see  what  appears  to  be  the 
entire  family  in  the  fields.  It  should  be  emphasized,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  Amish  are  living  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  early  American 
colonists,  among  whom  woman's  place  was  clearly  "in  the  home,"  with 
all  that  the  phrase  implies.  And  in  the  present-day  Amish  family  there 
is  no  doubt  that  "Papa"  is  the  boss.  It  is  he  who  makes  the  major  de- 
cisions. 

Amish  women  do  not  lack  for  affection  and  kindness,  but  theirs  is 
a  subordinate  status.  ("But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  man.  ..."  I  Tim.  2:12)  They  cannot,  for  example, 
be  considered  for  the  clergy.  On  the  infrequent  occasions  when  the  Amish 
family  go  to  town,  it  is  often  "Papa,"  again,  who  can  be  seen  walking  in 
front,  followed  by  the  wife  and  children.  And  if  perchance  you  happen 
to  visit  an  Amish  home,  the  man  of  the  house  will  do  most  of  the  talking. 
Should  the  little  woman  forget  her  place  and  commence  to  "chatter," 
it  is  likely  that  her  spouse  will  admonish  her  with  a  polite  but  firm 
"Mama!" 

On  their  part,  Amish  women  seem  well  adjusted  to  the  patriarchal 
way  of  life.  They  are  aware  that  their  "outside"  sisters  have  achieved  a 
large  measure  of  independence,  freedom,  and  equality  with  the  male 

7  Smith  estimates  that  the  above  surnames  would  comprise  some  90  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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sex,  yet  there  is  little  indication  that  Amish  females  have  any  desire  to 
change  their  present  status  quo. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Amish  maintain 
what  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  stable  family  system  in  America. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  they  infrequently  lose  members 
through  withdrawal  or  secession.  The  birth  rate  is  unusually  high.  Il- 
legitimacy is  unheard  of,  as  is  adultery.  Desertions  are  rare,  and  no 
divorces  have  yet  been  reported.  In  short,  practically  all  the  Amish 
marry,  they  marry  at  a  relatively  young  age,  they  have  large  families, 
and  they  stay  married  until  death  intervenes  —  and  even  in  this  instance, 
Amishmen  as  a  group  seem  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  The  following 
obituary,  by  no  means  atypical,  appeared  in  the  Lancaster  New  Era 
not  too  long  ago: 


Bishop  Samuel  M.  Stoltzfuss,  Elverson  R  2,  died  at  his  home  yesterday 
after  a  lengthy  illness.   He  was  89. 

Bishop  Stoltzfuss  left  270  direct  descendants.  They  include  seven 
sons,  seven  daughters,  105  grandchildren,  and  151  great  grandchil- 
dren. .  .  . 


"Our  Way  of  Life."  The  question  is  often  raised  whether  the 
Amish  are  a  happy  people.  "How,"  it  is  asked,  "can  a  group  be  content 
with  their  life  when  they  are  still  living  in  the  eighteenth  century?"  The 
question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer.  Happiness  is  a  relative  term.  It 
is  difficult  to  define  and  impossible  to  measure.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Amish  —  a  group  whose  way  of  life  is  about  as  different  from  our  own 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  civilized  group's  to  be  —  the  question  warrants 
some  consideration. 

To  begin  with,  insofar  as  external  signs  are  concerned,  the  Old  Order 
Amish  would  appear  to  be  a  thriving  group.  Economically  they  are  well 
off.  They  have  good-sized  land  holdings  which,  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  they  have  developed  into  some  of  the  country's  most  fertile  acreage. 
There  is  nothing  remotely  resembling  a  millionaire  among  the  Amish, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  little  or  no  poverty  among  them.  Apparently 
none  of  their  members  has  ever  been  on  public  relief  or  has  accepted 
any  other  type  of  state  aid,  including  old  age  pensions  and  other  forms 
of  Social  Security;  in  fact,  adherence  to  such  practices  would  violate 
their  religious  beliefs. 

In  addition  to  their  family  stability,  mentioned  in  a  previous  section, 
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the  Amish  are  a  steadily  growing  group,  despite  the  fact  that  they  make 
no  conversions.  Yearbook  figures  in  this  instance  are  misleading  since 
only  the  Amish  church  members  are  counted,  thus  excluding  the  younger 
age-groups.  Extrapolating  from  various  sources,  including  the  Mennonite 
Yearbook,  the  present  writer  would  estimate  that  the  total  Old  Order 
Amish  population  in  this  country  must  be  approaching  the  50,000  mark. 

According  to  those  who  have  lived  among  them,  the  Amish  are  quite 
content  to  follow  their  conservative  way  of  life.  They  love  the  soil  and 
are  happy  in  their  work.  They  are  well  aware  that  they  are  different 
from  other  people,  but  this  very  "difference"  gives  them  a  feeling  of 
closeness  to  God.  ("But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people.  ..."  I  Peter  2:9)  Their  rejection  of 
practically  all  modern  technology  is  thought  of  not  as  a  sacrifice  but  as 
literal  proof  that  they  are  following  in  His  footsteps. 

Then,  too,  the  fact  that  all  of  the  membership  are  following  an 
equally  severe  path  gives  the  Amish  people  a  powerful  feeling  of  group 
solidarity.  It  is  this  solidarity,  plus  their  communality  of  interests  and 
rejection  of  almost  all  forms  of  commercialism,  which  leads  them  to  a 
genuine  enjoyment  of  one  another's  company.  When  a  member  deviates, 
the  Meidung  or  "shunning"  is  resorted  to,  but  so  deeply  does  the  average 
Amishman  believe  in  his  way  of  life  that  seldom  does  the  Meidung  have 
to  be  imposed  —  and  when  it  does,  it  generally  isn't  long  before  the 
"deviant"  repents  and  is  readmitted  to  the  fold. 

In  talking  the  matter  over  with  Dr.  Charles  Spotts,  Professor  of 
Religion  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  lives  in 
the  heart  of  the  Amish  community  ( Smoketown ) ,  the  following  remarks 
were  made  to  the  writer: 

They  probably  have  more  reason  to  be  happy  than  most  other  groups 
in  the  sense  that  their  areas  of  tension  are  not  nearly  so  great.  They  are 
not  concerned  with  such  things  as  hot  and  cold  wars  or  international 
relations  generally.  Except  on  relevant  local  issues,  they  rarely  vote. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  "conspicuous  consumption"  or  "competing" 
in  the  secular  sense.  I  don't  believe  that  "envy,"  as  we  use  the  term, 
has  much  meaning  for  them. 

They  have  a  feeling  of  security  that  comes  with  being  deeply  religious. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our  so-called  social  problems  are  unknown 
among  the  Amish.  There  is  no  alcoholism.  Crime  and  delinquency  are 
rare  indeed.  There  isn't  even  much  profanity.  Sex  offenses  are  few  and 
far  between.  I  never  heard  of  any  divorces.  The  Amish  are  stone  honest 
and  everybody  around  heie  knows  it.    They  have  placed  themselves  in 
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God's  hands,  and  His  message  is  derived  through  Biblical  allegories.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  Amishman  to  separate  religion  from  the  rest  of  his 
life.  As  it  relates  to  his  daily  conduct  and  outlook  on  life,  every  day  is 
Sunday. 

It  would  appear,  then,  on  the  basis  of  both  observable  evidence  and 
the  opinions  of  those  best  in  a  position  to  know,  that  the  Old  Order 
Amish  are  a  relatively  contented  and  well-adjusted  people.  They  are 
willing  to  forgo  personal  attainment  in  exchange  for  a  deeply  rewarding 
solidification  of  family  and  group  values.  For  250  years  the  Amishman 
has  believed  in  the  primacy  of  the  group  over  the  individual,  and  in  the 
process  he  has  achieved  a  personality  integration  which  is  particularly 
adaptive  to  the  agrarian  way  of  life. 

The  Future.  Whether  time  will  eventually  make  significant  in- 
roads upon  the  Amish  —  in  the  form  of  a  more  liberal  way  of  life  —  no 
one  can  say  for  sure.  Thus  far  they  have  shown  an  almost  miraculous 
resistance  to  change,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion,  there  are  indications 
that  the  Amish  will  go  right  on  following  their  traditional  life-style. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Amish  maintain  an  inflexible  social 
system,  but  this  is  hardly  the  case.  Their  neighbors  are  well  aware,  for 
instance,  that  the  Amish  are  taking  a  more  active  interest  in  politics, 
at  least  with  regard  to  local  issues.  Buttons  are  appearing  on  clothes 
with  more  frequency.  Linguistically,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  supplanting 
German.  Smoking  by  Amish  men  —  though  never  by  the  women  —  is 
now  far  from  uncommon.  In  one  or  two  of  the  districts  the  men  have 
taken  to  wearing  ties  to  Sunday  services.  Even  the  horse-and-buggy  has 
undergone  some  changes,  a  recent  pictorial  brochure  stating:  "This  new 
buggy  is  the  first  produced  with  a  built-in  cigarette  lighter,  horn,  blinker 
lights  and  turn  signals  —  a  real  Amish  youth's  'hot  rod'."9  Also,  since  it 
is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  procure  farmland  in  Lancaster  Count)', 
Amish  settlements  are  slowly  springing  up  in  other  areas,  sometimes  with 
a  resultant  modification  of  certain  traditional  customs. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  over-all  scheme  of  things,  such  changes  are 
minor  indeed  when  compared  to  those  taking  place  in  society  at  large. 
Thus  far,  the  changes  permitted  by  the  Amish  have  been  those  involving 
relatively  minor  details.  In  terms  of  occupation,  transportation,  housing, 
rejection  of  electrical  appliances,  general  attire,  religious  comictions  and 

!)  "Highlights  of  Amish  Life,"  (pamphlet)  Akron,  Pa.,  Applied  Arts  Associated,  195S, 
p.  4. 
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church  services,  moral  codes,  marital  practices,  patriarchal  emphasis, 
Biblical  adherence,  pacifism,  and  general  life-style,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  to  a  single  major  change.  There  is  room  in  the  Amish  system 
for  some  flexibility,  but  the  flexibility  apparently  relates  to  details  rather 
than  to  principles. 

The  attitude  of  the  Amish  people  toward  schooling  is  a  well-known 
case  in  point.  Practically  everyone  who  reads  a  daily  newspaper  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Amish  do  not  believe  in  formal  schooling.  They  agree 
to  send  their  children  to  grammar  school  in  order  to  learn  the  "three  r's," 
but  at  the  eighth  grade  level  they  draw  a  line  beyond  which  they  will 
not  go.* 

Their  basic  position  is  that  Amish  children  will  be  farmers,  and  that 
what  is  needed  is  on-the-job  training  rather  than  higher  education;  in 
fact,  it  is  felt  that  high  school  and  college  would  tend  to  draw  the  young 
people  away  from  the  farm  and  away  from  the  Amish  way  of  life.  Since 
the  law  prescribes  compulsory  school  attendance  up  to  a  certain  age,  the 
Amish  are  periodically  prosecuted  for  their  refusal  to  conform.  Time 
and  again,  Amish  parents  have  gone  to  jail  rather  than  to  comply  with 
what  they  feel  are  unfair  and  discriminatory  statutes.  The  point  is  that 
the  conflict  has  been  going  on  since  World  War  I,  and  the  Amish  have 
not  budged  from  their  position  —  nor  is  it  likely,  on  a  major  issue  like 
education,  that  they  ever  will. 

Unlike  many  other  groups,  the  Amish  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  their  old  folks  —  a  fact  which  in  itself  may  be  an  indication  of  a 
contented  people.  In  any  event,  parents,  grandparents,  and  great-grand- 
parents are  likely  to  be  living  near  their  grown  children  or  on  the  same 
farmstead  with  them.  And  whatever  tendency  there  might  be  to  "relax 
the  rules  a  little"  on  the  part  of  the  young,  such  a  tendency  would  have 
little  chance  of  fulfillment  so  long  as  the  old  folks  are  on  hand  —  which 
they  usually  are. 

In  speaking  about  the  ban  on  the  use  of  automobiles,  Bachman 
states  that  "the  remark  is  frequently  heard  that  the  Amish  will  not  be 
permitted  to  own  automobiles  as  long  as  the  older  ones  are  living.  .  .  . 

*  Many  Amish  families  take  a  dim  view  even  of  grammar  school  education,  especially 
graded  schools  in  which  their  children  are  forced  to  mix  with  outsiders.  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  the  daily  language  of  the  Amish  is  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
When  an  Amish  child  enters  first  grade  he  knows  no  English,  so  that  in  effect  his 
first  job  is  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  in  the  light  of  his 
family's  attitude  toward  education,  it  is  understandable  that  the  Amish  child  is 
somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic  about  school  work. 
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however,  not  only  the  aged  advance  in  years.  When  the  older  Amish 
pass  out  of  the  picture,  younger  ones  move  ahead,  and  become  old  mem- 
bers, and  show  no  noticeable  difference  of  attitude  toward  an  innovation 
like  the  automobile,  than  their  fathers  before  them."10 


Other  Minority  Family  Types 


Religious  Groups.  There  are  a  wide  variety  of  religious  groups 
in  America,  many  of  winch  have  distinctive  family  patterns.  The  Old 
Order  Amish  discussed  above,  for  example,  are  but  one  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Mennonite  sects,  which  include  the  Evangelical  Mennonites,  the 
Reformed  Mennonites,  the  Church  Amish,  the  Krimmer  Brueder  Ge- 
meinde,  and  others.  There  are  also  several  rural  Baptist  groups,  such 
as  the  Dunkers  and  the  River  Brethren,  which  approach  the  Mennonites 
in  plainness  of  dress  and  conservatism  in  their  family  orientation. 

Some  religious  groups,  such  as  the  Shakers  and  the  Father  Divine 
Movement,  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  marital  and  sexual  relations  among 
their  followers,  membership  depending  solely  on  the  conversion  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  outsiders.  Various  communistic  sects  have  checkered 
the  American  scene  from  time  to  time,  and  while  almost  all  of  them 
have  succumbed,  a  few  still  exist,  such  as  the  Amana  Society,  the  Black 
Jews  (Belleville,  Virginia),  the  Hutterites,  and  the  House  of  David. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  women,  per  se,  have  generally 
been  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  and  church  hierarchy.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  will  ordain  only  men,  and  the  same  is  true  for 
a  number  of  Protestant  denominations.  Even  in  those  which  do  admit 
women  to  the  pulpit,  there  has  been  a  general  lack  of  congregational 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  religious  groups,  such  as  the  Pillar  of  Fire, 
the  Shakers,  and  the  Christian  Scientists,  have  actually  been  founded  by 
women  and  guided  by  women.  Still  other  organizations,  like  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  were  founded  by  men,  but  over  the  years  have  accorded 
women  leading  roles  in  the  church  hierarchy.  And  finally,  a  few  groups, 
such  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  the  Quakers,  have  traditionally  dis- 
pensed with  any  form  of  clergy,  so  that  in  a  negative  sense  men  and 
women  members  are  accorded  equal  status. 
10  Op.  cit.,  p.  254. 
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Racial  and  Ethnic  Family  Types.  Experimentation  based  on 
divine  revelations  and  sectarianism  was  not  the  only  minority-family-type 
development  in  nineteenth-century  America.  The  Negro  family,  with  its 
distinctive  culture  patterns,  underwent  a  cataclysmic  change  following 
the  Civil  War,  the  results  of  which  are  still  apparent.  In  addition,  large- 
scale  immigration  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  wide  variety  of  ethnic 
family  types.  The  closely  knit,  father-dominated  Italian  family;  the  en- 
dogamous  Jewish  family,  with  strong  educational  leanings;  Chinese  and 
Japanese  families,  torn  between  Eastern  and  Western  cultural  values; 
and  more  recendy  the  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  families,  both  beset  by 
problems  of  poverty  —  all  these  and  many  others  have  combined  to  make 
ours  a  multi-family  type  of  society. 

Space  precludes  an  analysis  of  the  various  racial  and  nationality 
family  types  that  have  developed  in  America  and  of  the  specific  areas  of 
culture  conflict  that  have  arisen.  The  brief  accounts  of  the  Negro  family 
and  the  Italian  family  which  conclude  the  present  chapter  should  be 
considered  merely  as  illustrative. 


The  Negro  Family 


Sociologists  would  probably  agree  with  Kingsley  Davis  that  "the 
Negro  family  is  still  the  most  loosely  organized  and  easily  broken  in  the 
United  States."11  The  key  word  in  the  foregoing  quotation  is  "still,"  for 
the  Negro  family  in  the  United  States  had  its  origin  in  slavery,  and  its 
current  state  of  disorganization  is  believed  by  most  social  scientists  to  be 
traceable  to  the  conditions  that  prevailed  during  slavery.  Certainly,  to 
understand  present-day  Negro  family  patterns  we  must  know  something 
of  the  disorganizing  influences  that  were  present  during  both  the  slave 
period  and  the  Reconstruction  which  followed. 

The  Slave  System.  Negro  slaves  were  considered  by  their 
owners  as  property,  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  other  holdings.  Concern  for  the  slaves'  personal  well-being  or  for  the 
well-being  of  the  family  group  was  often  of  minor  consideration.    With 

11  Kingsley  Davis,  "The  Negro  Family,"  in  Howard  Becker  and  Reuben  Hill  (eds. ), 
Marriage  and  the  Family,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1942,  p.  113. 
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an  ever  increasing  white  population,  slaves  were  always  in  demand,  and 
usually  they  brought  a  good  price.  In  consequence,  most  slave-owners 
tried  to  increase  their  "holdings,"  and  to  this  end  slaves  were  often  bred 
like  animals.  Likely  looking  males  were  used  as  stallions,  and  promiscuity, 
if  not  actually  encouraged,  went  largely  unchecked. 

In  his  fascinating  and  scholarly  book,  Goodbye  to  Uncle  Tom,  Furnas 
paints  the  following  picture  of  the  male  slave: 

Once  his  stint  was  finished  and  his  belly  full  of  grits  and  fatback,  the 
slave  vegetated  lumpily  at  the  cabin  door.  It  follows  —  and  the  evidence 
agrees  —  that  his  principal  recreation  was  sexual  intercourse.  If  psychi- 
atrists are  right  about  mental  activity  as  a  damper  on  potency,  the  slave 
must  have  been  a  mighty  man.  Indeed,  Southern  whites  still  credit  him 
with  formidable  venereal  prowess.  Except  in  the  seasonal  bursts  of  cot- 
ton picking  and  sugar  grinding,  his  work  was  not  overtiring;  he  was 
amply,  if  coarsely  and  monotonously,  fed;  he  had  little  else  to  do  after 
hours;  and  his  opportunities  were  voluptuously  wide.12 

With  respect  to  the  sex  life  of  the  female  slave,  the  same  author  writes 
as  follows : 

Instances  of  girl  field  hands  of  any  attractiveness  coming  virgin  to 
their  "husbands"  must  have  been  very  rare.  The  deflowering  agency 
might  be  the  overseer  or  young  master,  but  more  probably  Polly's  Joe 
or  Bart  the  stableboy,  who  made  a  point  of  investigating  such  girls  as 
soon  as  they  reached  puberty.  James  Madison  told  Miss  Martineau  that 
in  the  Virginia  of  his  day  slave  girls  were  expected  to  become  mothers 
by  the  age  of  fifteen;  how  they  arranged  impregnation  was  apparentiy 
their  own  affair.13 

In  general,  there  was  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  white  planta- 
tion owner  to  encourage  monogamous  mating  or  to  emphasize  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage.  To  be  sure,  some  slave-holders  took  a  more  enlightened 
view  toward  the  marital  conduct  of  their  slaves;  and  some  of  the  latter, 
irrespective  of  the  policy  of  their  masters,  formed  deep-seated  marital 
associations.  Necessarily,  however,  strong  marital  and  familial  ties  on 
the  part  of  the  slaves  operated  against  the  best  interests  of  the  owner. 
From  a  dollars-and-cents  point  of  view,  loose  family  ties  were  preferable 
to  a  strong  family  system. 

Many  owners  required  that  their  consent  be  obtained  before  a  slave 

12  J.  C.  Furnas,  Goodbye  to  Uncle  Tom,  New  York,  William  Sloane  Associates,  1956, 
p.  135.  Quoted  with  permission  of  William  Sloane  Associates  and  Martin  Seeker  & 
Warburg,  Ltd.,  London. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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could  marry,  although  it  is  not  clear  just  how  often  this  prerequisite  was 
met;  in  fact,  we  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  slaves  were  ever  formally 
married.  Slaves  had  no  legal  rights,  and  much  of  the  time  there  was  no 
marriage  license  or  official  recording  of  the  marriage.  Such  marriages  as 
did  take  place  were  often  regarded  as  temporary  contracts  which  could 
be  broken  by  the  withdrawal  of  either  partner.  And  since  a  slave  had 
no  legal  rights,  the  master  had  the  power  to  break  up  marriages  in 
wholesale  lots  if  he  so  wished;  indeed,  there  are  countless  stories  told 
wherein  husband-wife  or  even  husband-wife-children  units  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  auctioneer's  gavel.  Furnas  reports  that  "with  both  realism 
and  irony  a  Kentucky  minister  observed  slave  marriages  with  the  revised 
proviso:  'Till  death  or  distance  do  you  part'."14 

Practices  among  the  slave-holders  varied  tremendously,  it  is  true,  and 
for  every  heart-rending  story  of  family  breakup,  apologists  for  slavery 
could  counter  with  one  of  kindly  supervision  and  family  encouragement. 
The  fact  remains,  though,  that  the  sexual  and  familial  patterns  of  the 
slaves  were  controlled  neither  by  the  prevailing  mores  nor  by  the  law. 
And  when  something  as  basic  as  man's  sex  drive  goes  largely  uncontrolled, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  stable  family  system  will  fail  to  emerge. 

Importance  of  the  Female  Slave.  Historians  are  agreed  that 
such  stability  as  did  exist  in  the  slave  family  centered  on  the  mother. 
Children  were  neither  legitimate  nor  illegitimate;  there  was  simply  no 
concept  of  legitimacy  so  far  as  slaves  were  concerned.  The  husband  was 
often  a  temporary  figure  in  the  slave  cabin,  and  it  was  common  for  chil- 
dren not  to  know  the  identity  of  their  own  father.  It  was  the  mother 
who  was  regarded  as  the  dependable  member  of  the  slave  family,  and 
it  was  through  her  that  some  semblance  of  family  organization  took  root. 
There  were  several  reasons  why  the  slave  family  revolved  around 
the  mother  rather  than  the  father.  To  begin  with,  whereas  paternity  was 
often  difficult  to  determine,  maternity  was  always  known,  and  it  was 
more  or  less  natural  for  affectional  ties  to  develop  between  mother  and 
children.  Also,  women  were  much  more  likely  than  men  to  be  used  as 
house  slaves,  a  position  which  carried  a  higher  status  than  that  of  field 
hand.  Male  slaves,  furthermore,  were  put  up  for  sale  more  often  than 
were  the  females,  many  plantation  owners  being  loath  to  separate  a 
mother  and  her  children.  And  while  the  slave  had  no  legal  personality, 
it  was  the  mother  who  had  the  cabin  and  who  received  the  weekly  food 
14  ibid.,  p.  136. 
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ration.  The  husband  had  little  authority  and  was  often  considered  a 
casual  or  itinerant  family  member. 

Undoubtedly  another  reason  for  the  favored  position  of  slave  women 
was  the  sex  factor.  Sex  relations  between  master  and  slave  were  common- 
place. Female  slaves  who  resisted  the  sexual  advances  of  their  owners 
were  likely  to  be  punished  or  coerced  until  they  submitted.  Since  there 
were  no  restraining  sex  mores,  however,  most  female  slaves  were  quite 
willing  to  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse  with  their  masters;  in  fact,  such 
relationships  were  routinely  used  by  the  Negro  women  as  status-gaining 
devices.  On  their  part,  many  white  plantation  owners  took  slave  girls  into 
their  mansions  as  veritable  concubines.  According  to  folklore,  the  white 
male  of  the  old  South  who  had  not  had  extensive  sexual  relations  with 
female  slaves  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.15 

Some  white  slave-owners  acknowledged  their  mulatto  children  and 
treated  them  with  kindness,  but  in  many  instances  the  fathers  of  such 
children  presumably  showed  little  concern.  In  general,  though,  the 
mulatto  slave  did  have  a  higher  social  status  and  was  considered  eco- 
nomically more  valuable  than  his  darker  skinned  fellows.  While  the 
incidence  and  frequency  of  miscegenation  during  slavery  will  never  be 
known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  belief  that  it  was  widespread  is 
borne  out  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  light-skinned  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  today  —  despite  the  marked  decline  of  interracial 
matings  in  the  years  since  emancipation. 

The  Reconstruction.  If  the  Negro  family  during  slavery  was 
characterized  by  looseness  and  sexual  freedom,  the  Civil  War  and  eman- 
cipation had  the  effect  of  creating  havoc  with  Negro  family  organization. 
Under  slavery  the  Negro  family  at  least  had  the  essentials  of  life:  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter;  but  with  emancipation,  survival  itself  became  the 
major  problem.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Negroes  were  set  adrift  without 
food,  homes,  or  jobs.  It  became  difficult  for  families  to  remain  physically 
together,  and  kinship  ties  were  necessarily  loosened.  Under  slavery  the 
Negro  family  was  disorganized;  immediately  following  emancipation  it 
was  demoralized. 

During  the  Reconstruction  the  matriarchal  type  of  family  tended  to 
persist,  but  the  costs  were  huge.  On  the  plantation  the  slave-owner  had 
seen  to  it  that  the  Negro  mother  had  a  measure  of  economic  security. 

15  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  historical  evidence  on  tins  point,  see  Furnas,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  140  ff. 
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Now  she  was  forced  to  depend  for  support  on  the  Negro  male  —  who 
simply  had  no  tradition  of  family  responsibility.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Negro  female  was  in  an  intolerable  position.  She  found  herself  saddled 
with  the  burden  of  supporting  and  rearing  the  children,  while  the  Negro 
male  availed  himself  of  sexual  privileges,  at  the  same  time  repudiating 
any  economic  responsibility  for  family  maintenance.  Over  the  years,  this 
combination  of  home-matriarchy  and  male-irresponsibility  continued  to 
characterize  the  family  system  of  many  segments  of  the  Negro  population. 

Current  Picture.  The  aimlessness  and  drifting  which  charac- 
terized the  emancipated  Negro  eventually  turned  into  a  full-scale  process 
of  migration.  Streams  of  ex-slaves  headed  North,  and  in  succeeding  gen- 
erations the  process  continued.  By  the  time  of  the  First  World  War,  both 
individuals  and  families  were  pouring  into  Northern  cities  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  By  World  War  II  the  stream  of  migrants  had  reached 
flood  proportions,  and  today  the  total  number  of  Negroes  in  Northern 
cities  runs  into  the  millions. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  migrants  were  forced  to  settle  in  slum  and 
near-slum  areas.  Living  in  squalid  conditions  and  restricted  largely  to 
the  lower  occupational  strata,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Negro  has  per- 
petuated his  loose  type  of  family  organization.  Negro  desertion  and  non- 
support  rates  are  several  times  as  high  as  those  of  the  whites,  and  the 
same  applies  to  illegitimacy  and  venereal  disease.  Common-law  marriage 
and  temporary  sexual  liaisons  are  still  widespread,  and  among  the  lower- 
class  Negroes  the  matriarchal  type  of  family  is  still  evident.  It  is  likely, 
also,  that  the  high  delinquency  and  crime  rates  among  Negroes  are  con- 
nected with  a  looseness  of  family  organization.  In  general,  the  Negro 
family  in  the  United  States  has  lacked  a  cultural  tradition  for  stability, 
and  while  some  Negro  leaders  deplore  the  continuing  looseness  of  family 
organization  among  their  people,  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  only  been 
in  recent  years  that  the  Negro  has  been  given  the  incentive  to  set  his 
house  in  order. 

Aided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  establish- 
ment of  Fair  Employment  Practices  Committees,  the  removal  of  zoning 
restrictions,  the  development  of  federal  and  local  housing  projects,  and 
the  general  social  and  legal  equalities  that  have  been  accorded  him,  the 
Negro  is  showing  some  signs  of  developing  a  stronger  family  system.  In 
Northern  cities,  for  example,  middle-  and  upper-class  Negro  families 
evidence  a  pattern  of  stability  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding  white 
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classes.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  lower-class  Negro  families 
that  the  matriarchal,  loosely  woven  family  type  prevails. 

When  the  Negro  family  is  characterized  as  "still  the  most  loosely 
organized  and  easily  broken  in  the  United  States,"  it  is  largely  a  charac- 
terization of  the  Negro  lower  class.  It  is  this  class  which  is  numerically 
preponderant  in  the  United  States,  both  North  and  South,  and  it  is  within 
this  class  that  progress  toward  family  stability  remains  slow.  Although  it 
is  perhaps  too  early  to  draw  conclusions,  most  sociologists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Negro  will  achieve  more  and  more  vertical  mobility  in 
the  class  structure,  and  that  as  this  occurs  his  family  patterns  will  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  parallel  white  classes.  It  will  be  many  years, 
however,  before  the  Negroes,  as  a  whole,  reach  the  level  of  family  stabil- 
ity found  among  whites. 


The  Italian  Family:  Assimilation  in  Process 


Many  of  the  foreign  culture  groups  that  came  to  America,  such  as 
the  English  and  the  Germans,  assimilated  rapidly  and  within  a  genera- 
tion or  two  had  lost  much  of  their  ethnic  identity.  Other  groups,  such  as 
the  Jews,  rejected  the  intermarriage  process  and  retained  many  of  their 
definitive  culture  traits.  Still  other  groups,  such  as  the  Italians,  fell  some- 
where in  the  middle:  they  assimilated  —  but  not  rapidly.  They  learned 
to  speak  English,  but  maintained  a  working  knowledge  of  Italian;  they 
moved  to  "Americanized"  neighborhoods,  but  still  kept  many  of  their 
former  kinship  and  community  ties;  some  intermarried  but  others  did  not; 
new  loyalties  were  formed,  but  not  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
ones.  The  assimilation  of  American-born  Italians  is  still  very  much  in 
evidence,  and  it  is  this  process,  as  it  affects  family  behavior,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  brief  account.16 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  the  Italians  comprise  the  second 
largest  ethnic  group  in  the  country.  According  to  the  United  States 
Census  figures  for  1950,  the  foreign  white  stock  (the  foreign-born  and 
those  people  who  had  at  least  one  foreign-born  parent)  numbered  almost 

16  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Michael  Lalli,  authority  on  Italian  folklore,  for  help 
in  compiling  material  for  inclusion  in  the  present  section.  For  further  details  regard- 
ing the  Italian  community,  see  the  list  of  references  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
especially  Paul  J.  Campisi,  "Ethnic  Family  Patterns:  The  Italian  Family  in  the 
United  States,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1948,  pp.  443^449. 
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34,000,000.  Of  this  number,  the  foreign  German  stock  was  4,726,946;  the 
Italian,  4,570,550;  the  Polish,  2,786,199;  and  the  Irish,  2,396,456.17 

The  Foreign-Born.  Italians  have  been  in  America  from  the  time 
of  Columbus,  but  present-day  stocks  of  Italian  origin  are  derived  largely 
from  the  "new  immigration"  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  which 
began  as  the  last  century  drew  to  a  close.  Italian  immigrants,  for  the 
most  part,  came  from  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  large  majority 
had  what  might  be  called  an  agrarian,  small-village  background.  Differ- 
ent provinces  and  villages  contained  different  dialects,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary for  marriages  to  take  place  within  rather  than  between  districts;  in 
fact,  it  was  quite  common  for  people  of  one  district  to  evidence  minor 
hostility  toward  residents  of  another  village  or  province. 

Coming  from  a  provincial  background,  Italians  who  emigrated  to 
America  tended  to  settle  among  their  paesani  —  their  kinfolk,  friends, 
and  neighbors  from  the  same  district  in  Italy.  After  the  turn  of  the 
century  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  certain  neighborhoods  com- 
prised almost  entirely  of  immigrants  from  a  specific  Italian  village. 
Native  Americans  had  little  knowledge  of  the  paesani  principle  and  were 
prone  to  refer  to  any  urban  concentration  of  Italians  simply  as  Little 
Italy. 

Some  of  the  immigrants  were  single,  and  some  were  married,  but 
most  were  in  the  younger  age-groups.  And  whether  their  marriages  oc- 
curred in  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  they  were  likely  to  have  been 
arranged,  young  people  being  given  little  hand  in  the  choosing  of  their 
potential  spouses.  Professor  Lalli  makes  this  interesting  observation:  "Old 
Italians  often  like  to  speak  of  their  own  marriages  as  exceptional;  i.e., 
not  'arranged.'  While  this  undoubtedly  happened  upon  occasion,  in  most 
instances  it  seems  to  be  more  of  a  story  which  the  oldsters  spin  to  meet 
the  Americanized  expectations  of  their  grandchildren."18 

Italian  immigrants  came  from  a  long  tradition  of  severely  restricted 
courtship;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  old  country  it  was  deemed  most 
improper  to  permit  a  young  boy  and  girl  to  be  alone  together.  Premarital 
necking  and  petting  were  taboo,  and  for  a  girl  to  be  unchaste  at  the  time 

17  For  complete  figures,  as  well  as  a  detailed  account  of  the  foreign  stock  in  the 
United  States,  see  Edward  P.  Hutchinson,  Immigrants  and  Their  Children,  1850- 
1950,  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1956.  Above  figures  taken  from  Table  3, 
p.  5. 

18  Michael  Lalli,  The  Italian  Family  in  America,  Philadelphia,  Temple  University 
(mimeographed),  1960,  p.  2. 
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of  marriage  was  sufficient  grounds  for  a  full-blown  scandal.  Both  public 
opinion  and  church  edict  tended  to  keep  young  people  in  line,  and 
Italian  immigrants  settling  in  the  various  paesani  groups  in  this  country 
followed  much  the  same  pattern. 

Once  married,  the  man  assumed  family  headship,  following  the 
European  tradition.  There  was  never  any  doubt  about  his  authority. 
The  wife  was  largely  subordinate,  and  insofar  as  the  children  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  rare  father  who  "spared  the  rod."  The  father's  rule, 
however,  was  often  softened  by  the  intervention  of  the  mother,  who  is 
a  beloved  figure  in  Italian  folk  songs  and  stories.  It  was  she  who,  by 
ingenious  methods,  was  reputedly  capable  of  manipulating  her  husband, 
especially  as  regards  the  well-being  of  the  children. 

In  the  old  Italian  family,  children  were  conditioned  to  have  great 
respect  for  the  aged;  in  fact,  whether  they  were  relatives  or  not,  it  was 
customary  to  address  oldsters  as  uncle  or  aunt.  Aged  persons  who  became 
ill  or  dependent  were  seldom  sent  to  institutions,  but  were  cared  for  by 
relatives  or  friends.  Lalli  notes,  however,  that  "respect  for  authority  did 
not  extend  much  beyond  the  family.  Foreign-born  Italians  often  tended 
to  reject  civil  authority,  and,  as  was  true  for  the  Negro  and  Mexican 
minorities,  this  rejection  of  civil  authority  became  one  of  suspicion  and 
fear,  at  least  in  the  lower  class  neighborhoods."19 

To  the  old-line  Italian,  the  term  "family"  was  likely  to  be  thought  of 
not  as  the  husband-wife  relationship,  but  in  terms  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren. "For  a  family  to  be  a  family,"  an  old  Italian  proverb  goes,  "there 
must  be  children,"  and  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  all  the 
evidence  indicates  that  the  Italians  had  large  numbers  of  children.  Fam- 
ilies with  five  or  more  youngsters  were  not  uncommon,  while  at  the  other 
extreme,  the  phenomenon  of  the  involuntarily  childless  couple  was  looked 
upon  as  a  great  sorrow. 

After  the  European  tradition,  sons  were  more  valued  than  daughters. 
It  was  quite  common  for  the  Italian  father  not  only  to  "direct"  his  sons 
into  a  given  occupation,  but  to  expect  them  —  until  they  were  of  age  — 
to  hand  over  their  weekly  pay  envelopes.  This  the  sons  did  as  a  matter 
of  course,  receiving  in  return  a  weekly  allowance  —  plus  the  self-satisfac- 
tion of  being  considered  good  sons.  The  sons,  incidentally,  were  given 
much  leeway  in  the  premarital  sex  sphere,  in  contrast  to  the  daughters, 
who  were  closely  watched, 
is  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  foreign-born  Italian  family  was 
a  remarkably  stable  unit.  Somewhat  suspicious  of  outsiders,  family  mem- 
bers spent  much  of  their  daily  living  within  the  confines  of  the  kin  group. 
They  shared  their  troubles  and  clung  to  one  another  in  time  of  need;  they 
celebrated  together  at  holiday  time.  Divorce  was  forbidden  and  desertion 
was  a  rarity.  Insofar  as  possible,  foreign-born  Italians  maintained  the 
closely-knit,  patriarchal  type  of  family  organization  that  had  existed  in 
the  old  country  for  generations.  But  as  their  American-born  children 
grew  up,  certain  changes  in  family  living  became  inevitable. 

The  Second  Generation.  One  of  the  first  customs  to  change, 
insofar  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  foreign-born  Italians  were  concerned, 
was  that  of  mate  selection.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  a  culture  in 
which  free  dating  was  the  norm,  young  Italians  were  most  reluctant  to 
have  their  parents  choose  the  mates.  (We  are  talking  now,  roughly, 
about  the  period  between  the  two  World  Wars.)  For  their  part,  the 
parents  were  loath  to  let  the  decision  rest  entirely  with  their  children. 
In  effect,  a  kind  of  compromise  was  worked  out:  young  people  could 
select  their  own  mates,  but  the  latter  were  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
among  the  paesani,  with  parental  consent  required.  Although  the  con- 
sent was  almost  always  forthcoming,  it  meant  that  the  parents  continued 
to  exercise  a  measure  of  control. 

While  the  young  Italians  were  thus  able  to  date  persons  of  their  own 
choosing,  there  were  still  some  informal  limitations.  Dating  of  non- 
Italians  was  frowned  upon,  and  intermarriages  were  comparatively  rare.* 
Young  people,  to  repeat,  were  supposed  to  date  and  marry  only  among 
their  own  paesani,  whose  family  backgrounds  were  generally  known.  To 
this  end,  such  events  as  sacred  holidays,  weddings,  and  christenings  served 
as  occasions  for  young  people  to  get  together.  Dates  were  not  specifically 
arranged.  Boys  and  girls  would  make  their  appearance  as  members  of 
separate  groups.  However,  everyone  knew  pretty  much  who  was  going 
to  attend,  and  if  after  an  "accidental"  meeting  a  boy  should  take  a  girl 
home,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  that  full  protocol  had  been  observed. 
And  if  the  relationship  progressed  to  the  point  where  dates  were  made 

*  Such  inter-dating  as  did  occur  was  generally  not  for  the  purpose  of  marriage.  To 
an  Italian  boy,  there  were  two  kinds  of  girls:  good  girls,  the  "kind  you  married" 
( Italian  girls ) ,  and  the  kind  you  went  with  to  have  a  good  time  ( non-Italians ) .  This 
ethnocentric  dating  pattern  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  minority  groups,  and 
has  not  entirely  disappeared. 
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in  advance,  and  where  the  young  man  called  at  the  girl's  home,  there 
was  a  strong  presumption  in  the  Italian  community  that  an  announcement 
of  the  engagement  would  soon  be  made. 

Marriages  generally  involved  church  ceremonies,  and  the  wedding 
reception  and  festivities  were  usually  rather  elaborate  affairs,  with  many 
of  the  paesani  attending  —  and  imbibing.  Following  the  marriage,  it  was 
quite  common,  especially  during  the  depression-ridden  thirties,  for  the 
newlyweds  to  live  with  one  of  the  two  families  until  such  time  as  they 
could  save  enough  to  establish  their  own  household.  The  latter  was 
likely  to  be  in  or  near  the  same  neighborhood,  only  partially  removed 
from  the  old-community  influence. 

In  the  new  household,  some  of  the  old  traditions  persisted,  but  others 
tended  to  die  out.  The  family  was  still  patriarchal  in  nature,  with  the 
father  the  undisputed  head;  but  the  old-line  authority  and  rigid  disci- 
pline tended  to  soften,  and  there  was  less  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  to  "rule"  the  family.  Church  ties  also  weakened,  and  religious 
activity  was  often  considered  to  be  the  domain  of  the  womenfolk.  Rela- 
tively few  Italian  males  entered  the  priesthood,  and  the  idea  of  an 
Italian  girl's  becoming  a  nun  was  looked  upon  with  some  misgiving. 
During  this  period  large  numbers  of  second-generation  Italians  broke 
away  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.20 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  some  breaks  with  tradition,  the  second- 
generation  Italian  family  remained  a  stable  unit.  The  household  was 
likely  to  be  somewhat  smaller  in  size,  but  it  was  still  solid.  Divorces  and 
marital  separations  occurred,  but  they  were  infrequent.  Children  were 
still  considered  to  be  the  "joy  of  the  earth,"  and  —  quite  importantly  — 
the  old  folks  were  still  treated  with  genuine  affection  and  respect.  Family 
friendships  and  social  activities  were,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the 
ever  present  paesani. 

The  Third  Generation.  Following  World  War  II,  the  Ameri- 
canization process  developed  full  scale.  Young  people  adopted  the  dating 
and  mating  habits  of  their  American  schoolmates  rather  than  tiiose  of 
their  Italian  forebears.  Gone  were  the  pre-arranged  group  dates  which 
accompanied  weddings  and  holidays.  Gone  was  the  willingness  to  con- 
fine dating  and  social  activities  to  the  paesani;  in  fact,  much  to  the  dis- 

20  See  John  V.  Tolino,  "The  Church  in  America  and  the  Italian  Problem."  American 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  January,  1939,  pp.  23-32;  and  Henry  J.  Browne.  "The  'Italian 
Problem'  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States,"  Historical  Records  and 
Studies,  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society,  XXXV,  1946,  pp.  46-75. 
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appointment  of  their  parents  and  grandparents,  third-generation  Italians 
often  followed  the  practice  of  dating  non-Italians.  To  make  matters 
worse  in  the  eyes  of  the  oldsters,  an  increasing  number  of  young  Italians, 
males  especially,  actually  married  non-Italians. 

But  whether  or  not  it  was  mixed,  the  third-generation  marriage  was 
likely  to  be  something  new  on  the  Italian-American  scene.  Most  im- 
portantly, perhaps,  newlyweds  often  refused  to  live  either  with  their 
parents  or  among  their  paesani.  While  numerous  exceptions  did  occur, 
most  third-generation  Italians  started  their  own  families  in  non-Italian 
neighborhoods,  substantially  removed  from  the  old-community  influ- 
ence. 


21 


In  the  new  Italian  family  the  father  was  still  the  nominal  head  of 
the  household,  but  in  practice  the  roles  of  husband  and  wife  were  likely 
to  be  equalitarian.  And  as  in  the  typical  American  family,  great  stress 
was  placed  on  formal  education  and  on  personality  development  of  the 
children.  The  latter,  incidentally,  were  still  welcomed  —  but  in  much 
smaller  numbers.  Following  the  national  trend,  the  third-generation 
Italian  family  was  likely  to  be  composed  of  mother,  father,  and  one  or 
two  children.  And  the  chances  are  that  there  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  respect  shown  for  the  aged  than  there  would  be  in  any  other 
American  family. 

With  regard  to  religious  ties,  third-generation  Italians  seemed  to  be 
divided.  One  segment  —  including,  perhaps,  most  of  those  who  had 
intermarried  —  tended  to  renounce  Catholicism  or  to  remain  as  inactive 
members,  avoiding  religious  services  and  sending  their  children  to  public 
instead  of  parochial  schools.  Another  segment  retained  their  ties  with 
the  church,  and  in  some  cases  became  "stronger"  Catholics  than  their 
parents.  Perhaps  the  largest  segment,  as  of  the  time  of  writing,  were 
"in  the  middle,"  neither  embracing  nor  renouncing  Catholicism.  Whether 
the  children  of  this  middle  group  will  become  Roman  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  only  time  will  tell. 

The  new  Italian-American  family  is  not  as  stable  as  its  predecessors. 
The  marriage  ceremony  is  often  secular  in  nature,  and  church  ties  may  be 
tenuous.  The  family  is  more  democratic  in  function,  but  as  is  true  of 
other  democratic-type  families,  the  divorce  rate  among  third-generation 
Italians  has  risen.  Their  families  are  smaller  and  old-community  ties  are 

21  See  Francis  Ianni,  "Residential  and  Occupational  Mobility  as  Indices  of  the 
Acculturation  of  an  Ethnic  Group,"  Social  Forces,  October,  1957,  pp.  65-72.  See 
also  Campisi,  op.  cit.,  and  Lalli,  op.  cit. 
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nearly  gone.  The  once  firm  hand  of  the  old  folks  no  longer  serves  as  a 
guiding  or  restraining  factor.  In  brief,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the 
Italian  family  to  become  assimilated  without  having  absorbed  both  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  American  family  system. 
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Emergent  Marriage  and 
Family  Values 


As  we  return  to  the  mainstream  of  American  life,  it  is 
evident  that  marriage  and  family  patterns  have  undergone 
vast  changes  since  the  colonial  period.  In  the  last  hundred  years  the 
status  of  women  has  been  raised  to  a  point  that  would  have  been  con- 
sidered fantastic  by  the  early  American  patriarchs;  in  fact,  the  entire 
philosophy  of  female  equality  is  without  precedent  in  world  history,  and 
the  implications  for  the  family  are  far-reaching. 

The  American  family  has  also  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  trend 
toward  urbanization.  When  the  first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  there  were 
but  33  cities  in  the  United  States,  none  of  which  was  as  large  as  100,000. 
Today  a  city  of  100,000  population  is  more  likely  to  be  considered  small 
than  large.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier  and  the  rise  of  urban- 
ized society,  the  family  unit  lost  its  sense  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  In 
the  process  of  industrialization,  children  came  to  lose  their  economic 
value,  especially  after  the  advent  of  child-labor  laws  and  compulsory 
school  attendance.    It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  large  family,  so 
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typical  of  the  colonial  period,  decreased  in  size  until  one-  and  two-child 
family  units  became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  trend  toward 
small  families  was  aided  by  improvements  in  birth  control  techniques 
and  by  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  conception  control  by 
the  large  majority  of  religious  and  medical  groups. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  also  saw  significant  changes 
in  courtship  and  dating  patterns.  With  urbanization  and  industrialization 
serving  to  make  the  family  obsolete  as  a  unit  of  economic  production, 
marriage  came  to  be  based  on  romantic  love  rather  than  on  homemaking 
potential  and  economic  necessity.  Mate  selection  finally  crystallized  into 
what  has  been  called  a  romantic  cult,  the  flame  for  which  was  fanned  by 
a  torrent  of  popular  songs,  books,  plays,  and  movies. 

Attitudes  toward  sex  also  changed  markedly.  Largely  a  taboo  sub- 
ject in  the  nineteenth  century,  sex  became  "fashionable"  in  the  twentieth 
century.  It  was  discussed  to  some  degree  in  polite  society  and  covered 
extensively  in  the  printed  media.  After  the  First  World  War  "necking" 
and  "petting"  became  widespread.  By  the  Second  World  War  even  pre- 
marital coitus  came  to  be  fairly  common,  with  the  large  majority  of 
single  males  and  a  fair  percentage  of  single  females  eventually  in- 
dulging. 

Concurrent  with  the  above,  marital  discord  and  child-rearing  prob- 
lems came  to  be  widespread.  Divorce  rates  soared,  and  the  problem  of 
desertion  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  handle.  Family  courts  were 
set  up  to  adjudicate  domestic  relations,  and  a  variety  of  marital-adjust- 
ment studies  were  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  The  flood  of  books  on  "How  to  Raise  a  Happy  Child"  is  still 
continuing. 

Clearly  the  family  of  today  is  a  far  cry  from  what  it  was  in  the 
colonial  period,  and  it  is  also  quite  different  from  the  family  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Most  Americans  are  prone  to  accept  their  present  family 
life  as  "natural."  Historically  speaking,  however,  there  are  several  ele- 
ments in  our  current  sexual-marital-familial  patterns  which  are  most  "un- 
natural"; that  is,  they  have  rarely  or  never  occurred  in  the  course  of 
Western  history.  In  many  ways  our  present  American  family  is  histor- 
ically unique,  and  in  the  chapter  at  hand  the  attempt  will  be  made  to 
examine  some  of  the  trends  which  help  to  account  for  this  uniqueness. 
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The  Changing  Status  of  Women 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  women  were  accorded  an  in- 
ferior status  in  colonial  life.  While  they  were  protected  by  law  from 
severe  verbal  and  physical  assault,  and  although  they  were  often  loved 
and  respected  by  their  husbands,  colonial  wives  found  themselves  in  an 
inferior  position  —  socially,  legally,  and  economically.  This  condition 
persisted  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  As  late  as  1850  a  wife  had 
no  legal  control  over  her  own  personal  property;  all  her  belongings  were 
legally  in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  to  dispose  of  as  he  saw  fit.  Her  serv- 
ices also  belonged  to  the  husband,  and  she  had  no  legal  right  even  to 
the  custody  of  her  own  children.  Women  were  not  permitted  to  vote, 
nor  was  their  education  taken  very  seriously.  Female  wage  earners  and 
"career  women"  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  were  sometimes 
excluded  from  social  functions.  In  general,  a  woman  had  little  alternative 
but  to  marry  and  fulfill  her  "child-bearing  and  homemaking  destiny." 

The  above  inequalities,  of  course,  are  clearly  incompatible  with  dem- 
ocratic concepts,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  a  protest  movement  should 
arise.  The  latter  was  known  as  the  "woman's  rights  movement,"  and  in 
1848  the  momentous  first  convention  was  held  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York, 
and  a  declaration  of  sentiments  adopted.  The  over-all  objectives  were 
threefold:  (1)  to  free  the  persons  and  property  of  married  women  from 
the  absolute  control  of  their  husbands  and  to  establish  the  wife  as  a 
legal  personality;  (2)  to  open  the  doors  of  higher  education  to  all  women; 
and  ( 3 )  to  procure  full  political  rights  for  women. 

Other  factors  were  also  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an  improve- 
ment in  the  status  of  women.  Urbanization  and  industrialization  were 
becoming  realities,  and  the  factory  system  called  for  a  utilization  of  the 
cheap  labor  of  young  farm  girls.  In  spite  of  abominable  working  con- 
ditions, it  became  apparent  that  these  girls  could  indeed  support  them- 
selves. Once  women  were  freed  from  the  strict  economic  dependence 
that  had  formerly  been  their  lot,  the  cry  for  legal  and  educational  equality 
grew  louder.  As  might  be  expected,  there  was  serious  opposition  to  the 
woman's  rights  movement  from  both  press  and  pulpit.  Many  men  de- 
nounced the  whole  idea;  indeed,  slight  remnants  of  such  opposition  can 
still  be  found.  From  a  historical  perspective,  however,  the  goals  of  the 
woman's  rights  movement  were  attained  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 
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Legal  and  Political  Gains.  In  America  the  so-called  Married 
Women's  Property  Laws  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  individual 
states,  so  that  there  is  some  variation  regarding  the  property  rights  of 
wives.  In  general,  however,  the  wife  is  currently  the  legal  owner  of  the 
personal  property  she  possessed  prior  to  marriage.  Today  she  can  nego- 
tiate contracts,  run  her  own  business,  and  keep  her  own  earnings.  In- 
heritance laws  tend  to  give  both  husband  and  wife  equal  status,  and  the 
principle  of  equality  also  applies  with  respect  to  child  custody  and 
guardianship.  In  short,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  wife  has  a  legal 
personality. 

Politically,  also,  women  have  been  granted  equal  rights,  although  it 
was  not  until  1920  that  they  were  accorded  suffrage,  via  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Today  it  is  increasingly  evident  that 
women  can  be  a  powerful  factor  in  both  local  and  national  elections. 

In  addition  to  their  voting  potential,  women  in  recent  years  have 
held  a  variety  of  important  political  offices.  According  to  the  latest  in- 
formation published  by  the  United  States  Women's  Bureau,  recent  top 
administrative  positions  held  by  women  include: 

the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Director  of  the  Passport 
Office,  Chairman  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Patent  Office,  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Other  important  positions  held  by  women  include  Associate  Press 
Secretary  at  the  White  House,  ludge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Deputy  United  States  Commissioner  General  of  the  Brussels 
and  International  Exhibition,  and  as  United  States  representative  on  each 
of  the  following  commissions  of  the  United  Nations:  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, Social  Commission,  and  Status  of  Women  Commission.  Women 
have  also  served  regularly  in  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly. 

In  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  1  woman  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  and  15  women  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  85th  Session  of  Congress.  The  Congresswomen  are  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  political  parties.1 

The  number  of  women  serving  in  appointive  state  positions  of  responsi- 
bility runs  into  the  thousands,  while  the  number  in  county  and  municipal 
offices  is  too  large  even  to  estimate. 

1  Women's  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Handbook  of  Women  Workers, 
Bulletin  266,  Washington  D.C.,  1958,  p.  23. 
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Educational  Advancement.  In  the  colonial  period  it  was 
deemed  neither  practical  nor  prudent  to  expose  young  women  to  serious 
education.  Even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  anti-feminists  stoutly  pro- 
tested against  providing  girls  with  "boys'  education."  Historical  docu- 
ments reveal  a  variety  of  bizarre  reasons  for  the  denial  of  female  educa- 
tion. It  was  held,  for  example,  that  education  would  affect  the  female's 
health,  make  her  "nervous,"  teach  her  to  be  dissatisfied,  to  run  away 
from  home,  or  to  be  treacherous.  Perhaps  the  chief  objection  was  to  the 
effect  that  formal  education  would  adversely  affect  the  female's  role  as 
homemaker. 

In  spite  of  the  varied  protests,  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  ad- 
mission of  girls  into  elementary  schools  and  eventually  into  secondary 
schools.  In  1833,  feminine  education  scored  a  gain  when  Oberlin  College 
admitted  women  as  well  as  men.  In  1837  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  for 
Girls  was  established  in  Massachusetts,  thanks  to  the  pioneering  efforts 
of  Mary  Lyon.  Vassar  opened  its  doors  in  1865,  followed  by  Smith  Col- 
lege in  1871,  Wellesley  in  1877,  and  Bryn  Mawr  in  1880.  Michigan  had 
meantime  admitted  women  in  1870,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  co- 
educational colleges  and  universities  were  becoming  commonplace.  To- 
day, the  large  majority  of  the  more  than  2,000  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  are  coeducational,  including  practically  all 
of  the  professional  schools. 

At  the  present  time,  about  one-third  of  the  college  graduates  in  a 
given  year  are  women,  according  to  figures  released  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  and  in  the  case  of  teachers  colleges,  men  graduates 
are  in  the  minority.  The  anti-feminists  of  yesteryear  would  also  be 
shocked  to  discover  that  females  are  more  likely  to  graduate  from  high 
school  than  are  males! 

Economic  Improvement.  Unless  they  were  employed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  servant  class,  colonial  women  had  little  opportunity  in  the 
occupational  sphere.  Following  the  European  tradition,  the  colonists  be- 
lieved that  a  woman's  place  was  in  the  home,  and  outside  occupations 
were  considered  taboo.  Even  during  the  early  1800's,  after  certain  types 
of  jobs  had  been  opened  to  women,  the  female  wage  earner  continued 
to  be  stigmatized  by  an  inferior  social  status. 

The  first  large-scale  influx  of  women  workers  took  place  in  the  New 
England  factory  system.  For  the  most  part,  the  workers  were  unmarried 
farm  girls,  some  of  them  little  more  than  children.  Female  workers  were 
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welcomed,  however,  since  they  were  not  only  conscientious  employees 
but  would  work  for  low  wages.  During  the  Civil  War  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  occupations  were  opened  to  women,  a  pattern  that  was  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars.  During  World  War  II, 
women  were  employed  as  welders,  mechanics,  machinists,  taxi  drivers 
and  streetcar  operators;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  heavy-duty  labor- 
ing jobs,  women  could  be  found  in  virtually  every  branch  of  industry. 

Today  there  are  some  22  million  women  in  the  labor  force,  which  is 
more  than  one-third  of  all  women  who  are  of  working  age.2  And  by 
virtue  of  their  record  during  World  War  II,  women  have  also  been  made 
a  permanent  part  of  our  armed  forces.  According  to  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau, "the  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  force  .  .  .  has  increased 
gradually  during  the  past  decades  —  equaling  18  per  cent  in  1900  and 
about  25  per  cent  in  1940.  It  reached  a  high  of  36  per  cent  during  World 
War  II  and  then  dropped  sharply  to  28  per  cent  with  the  return  of  war 
veterans  to  civilian  jobs  —  before  starting  to  climb  again.  Today,  1  out 
of  every  3  workers  is  a  woman."3 

Over  and  above  their  widespread  employment  in  factories,  women 
have  come  to  be  utilized  more  and  more  in  white  collar,  managerial,  and 
professional  occupations.  In  addition  to  their  established  dominance  in 
the  teaching  and  nursing  professions,  women  now  serve  as  department 
store  executives,  bank  presidents,  newspaper  publishers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
college  professors,  engineers,  and  ministers.  The  role  of  women  in  lit- 
erary, artistic,  and  entertainment  fields  is  well  known,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  area  of  fashion  and  design  women  hold  a  superior  position.  In  gen- 
eral, women  have  entered  practically  all  the  employment  fields,  including 
those  which  in  an  earlier  period  were  reserved  "for  men  only." 


Effects  of  Women  s  Rights  on 
the  Institution  of  Marriage 


While  the  anti-feminists  are  still  heard  from  occasionally,  few  Ameri- 
cans would  deny  women  the  legal,  political,  educational,  and  economic 
equalities  that  have  been  won  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  present  volume,  however,  the  question  to  be  answered 
2  Ibid.,  p.  4.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 
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is:  "What  effect  have  these  gains  had  on  the  institution  of  marriage?" 
Inasmuch  as  the  emancipation  of  women,  historically  speaking,  is  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  marriage  and 
family  life  would  remain  unchanged. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  with 
the  improvement  in  her  educational  level  the  wife  of  today  is  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  to  provide  companionship  for  her  husband.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  husbands  to  be  condescending  toward  their 
wives,  or  for  wives  to  feel  inferior  to  their  husbands.  In  brief,  education 
has  established  an  additional  bond  between  man  and  wife,  and  in  this 
sense  the  institution  of  marriage  has  been  strengthened.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  the  improvement  in  women's  occupational  status  has  strength- 
ened marriage;  that  is,  it  can  be  argued  that  in  certain  cases  working 
wives  have  strengthened  or  even  preserved  marriages  through  their  fi- 
nancial contributions. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  women  have  benefited  in  a  variety  of  ways 
from  their  emancipation,  and  while  the  institution  of  marriage  has  in 
some  respects  also  been  strengthened,  certain  adverse  effects  have  been 
felt  in  the  marital  sphere.  For  one  thing,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
"housewife"  is  a  term  that  has  come  to  signify  relatively  low  status  as  com- 
pared, say,  to  the  many  career  jobs  that  are  open  to  women,  even  though 
it  may  take  a  high  level  of  skill  to  run  a  home  properly.  As  a  result,  some 
women  either  forsake  marriage  in  favor  of  a  career  or  try  to  combine  the 
two  —  and  in  either  case  the  institution  of  marriage  has  theoretically  been 
weakened,  however  much  certain  individuals  may  benefit. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  less  glamorous  jobs,  the  fact  that  women 
have  other  or  additional  courses  to  follow  means  that  the  institution  of 
marriage  is  in  a  competitive  situation  without  historical  precedent.  The 
magnitude  of  the  competition  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  well  over 
half  of  all  the  working  women  in  the  United  States  are  married.4  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one-third  of  the  women  in  the  labor  force  have  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.5 

Equal  education  for  women  has  also  posed  a  marital  problem  that 
has  long  been  recognized;  namely,  how  to  reconcile  an  academic  or  lib- 
eral arts  education  with  the  household  duties  and  maternal  obligations 
which  confront  the  average  wife.  For  college  women  this  problem  is  of 
special  importance:  it  is  one  thing  to  be  mentally  stimulated  by  and  ex- 
posed to  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  the  social  and  physical  sciences; 
4  Ibid.,  p.  31.  e  ibid.,  p.  38. 
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it  is  something  else  again  to  find  oneself  unable  to  use  or  enjoy  these 
intellectual  benefits  because  of  the  press  of  routine  homemaking  tasks. 
Nowhere  has  this  problem  been  more  pointedly  attacked  than  in  Mirra 
Komarovsky's  Women  in  the  Modern  World.  After  interviewing  a  sample 
of  urban  housewives  as  well  as  analyzing  a  number  of  written  documents, 
Komarovsky  has  presented  a  series  of  striking  statements,  the  following 
being  illustrative  of  the  problem  at  hand: 

The  plunge  from  the  strictly  intellectual  college  life  to  the  24-hour-a- 
day  domestic  one  is  a  terrible  shock,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  stagger 
through  the  first  few  years  of  child  rearing  wondering  what  our  values 
are  and  struggling  to  find  some  compromise  between  our  intellectual 
ambitions  and  the  reality  of  everyday  living. 

«  #  *  ft  « 

I  am  really  worried  about  my  intellectual  stagnation.  I  find  myself 
unable  to  concentrate  upon  any  abstract  problem.  With  three  young 
children  and  only  occasional  help  I  am  seldom  alone  and  when  the  few 
minutes  of  leisure  do  come  I  am  either  too  exhausted  for  serious  reading 
or  have  to  do  something  else.  I  was  shocked  to  realize  that  I  had  to 
ask  my  husband  how  to  vote  because  I  merely  skimmed  the  headlines 

and  didn't  know  what  is  going  on. 

«  *  *  *  * 

I  am  turning  into  a  vegetable.  This  is  one  reason  I  am  seriously  con- 
sidering resuming  teaching.  What  frightens  me  are  signs  like  the  follow- 
ing: As  a  teacher  of  economics  I  used  to  be  able  to  take  part  in 
conversation  on  general  topics  at  social  gatherings;  now  I  lose  my  self- 
confidence  in  groups.  I  have  the  time  to  read  the  newspaper  and  I  read 
it  but  somehow  it  doesn't  register.  I  used  to  have  to  discuss  current 
events  in  school  and  now  I  just  meet  other  housewives  in  the  park  and 
we  say,  "Isn't  it  terrible  about  this  or  that"  and  turn  to  some  other  topic. 
...  I  am  horrified  to  realize  that  I  began  to  like  daytime  serials  and 
look  forward  to  the  next  installments.  .  .  .6 

In  spite  of  such  problems,  it  should  hastily  be  added  that  most  girls 
of  today  still  prefer  marriage  to  careers.  In  the  Empey  sample  survey, 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  college  respondents  were  reported  to  favor  careers.7 

In  addition  to  the  dilemma  posed  above,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
average  wife  today  begins  her  marriage  with  relatively  little  preparation 
for  the  tasks  she  will  face.  In  former  periods,  girls  were  trained  by  their 
mothers  in  such  things  as  sewing,  cooking,  household  organization,  and 

6  Mirra  Komarovsky,  Women  in  the  Modern  World,  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
1953,  pp.  106-114. 

7  Lamar  T.  Empey,  "Role  Expectations  of  Young  Women  Regarding  Marriage  and  a 
Career,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  May,  1958,  p.  152. 
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the  many  other  essentials  of  homemaking.  Such  training  was  designed 
not  only  to  impart  technical  knowledge,  but  also  served  to  condition  the 
young  girl  to  the  view  that  household  duties  were  important  enough  to 
warrant  taking  pride  in.  But  to  a  large  extent  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  of  today,  both  the  technical  and  "attitudinal"  training  in 
homemaking  activities  are  largely  ignored. 

It  is  probably  true  that  most  wives  acquire  the  necessary  technical 
skills  during  the  first  few  years  of  marriage,  but  the  first  few  years  are 
the  most  crucial.  Perhaps  it  is  no  coincidence  that  wives  begin  their 
homemaking  with  inadequate  training,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peak 
period  for  separation  or  divorce  lies  in  the  first  year  or  two  after  marriage. 
If  there  actually  is  a  relationship  between  these  two  phenomena,  it  can 
at  least  be  argued  that  in  terms  of  family  stability,  the  American  woman 
has  been  "over-emancipated."  In  their  study  of  a  nationwide  sample  of 
women,  Weiss  and  Samelson  found  that  the  percentage  of  women  "who 
refer  to  housework  as  a  role  which  makes  them  feel  useful  and  important" 
decreases  with  increasing  education.8  In  their  widely  quoted  book, 
Modern  Woman:  The  Lost  Sex,  Lundberg  and  Farnham  have  explored 
the  psychological  and  emotional  effects  on  women  that  have  presumably 
been  caused  by  the  de-emphasis  on  homemaking.9 

In  general,  while  the  woman's  rights  movement  has  in  some  ways 
strengthened  marriage,  it  is  likely  that  in  other  ways  the  matrimonial 
institution  has  been  weakened  thereby.  Society  is  thus  faced  with  some- 
thing of  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  democratically  self-evident 
that  legally,  educationally,  and  economically,  women  are  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  men,  and  today  there  is  no  serious  suggestion  that  we 
effect  a  historical  rollback  to  the  patriarchal  type  of  marriage.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  competitive  or  "marriage- 
interference"  factors  that  society  can  permit  if  it  is  to  maintain  itself  on 
a  relatively  even  keel. 

Economic  freedom  for  women  might  be  considered  one  such  "inter- 
ference" factor.  Premarital  sexual  permissiveness  would  be  another. 
Divorce  by  mutual  consent  would  be  still  another.  These  factors  have 
been  mentioned  simply  because  they  are  at  least  partial  realities.  In  any 
event,  it  can  be  seen  that  beyond  a  certain  point  the  institution  of 

8  Robert  S.  Weiss  and  Nancy  Morse  Samelson,  "Social  Roles  of  American  Women: 
Their  Contribution  to  a  Sense  of  Usefulness  and  Importance,"  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  November,  1958,  p.  359. 

9  Ferdinand  Lundberg  and  Marynia  Farnham,  Modern  Woman:  The  Lost  Sex,  New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947. 
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marriage  deteriorates,  and  there  are  some  who  contend  that  this  point  is 
being  reached  in  our  own  society.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  agreed- 
upon  method  of  determining  institutional  danger  points,  although  this 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  women,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
support  the  view  that  their  hard- won  rights  should  be  preserved;  at  the 
same  time,  in  view  of  the  unexpected  inroads  that  these  rights  have 
presumably  made  upon  marriage,  it  would  seem  expedient  to  formulate 
a  conscious  policy  whereby  the  status  of  homemaker  is  raised  to  a  more 
favorable  position.  Komarovsky  puts  her  finger  on  the  problem  when  she 
says  that  "what  defeats  our  appeal  to  women  to  find  dignity  in  domes- 
ticity is  the  fact  that  our  society  is  saturated  with  other  values.  .  .  .  Il 
used  to  be  possible  to  maintain  a  system  of  values  for  women  only  and 
to  insulate  them  against  the  dominant  masculine  goals  of  society.  But 
.  .  .  the  sharp  demarcation  between  the  feminine  and  the  masculine  goals 
has  greatly  changed."10  It  is  clearly  not  incompatible  with  the  woman's 
rights  philosophy  to  propound  a  parallel  movement  in  the  direction  of 
the  above-quoted  "dignity  in  domesticity." 


Changes  in  Courtship 


Concurrent  with  the  woman's  rights  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  there  occurred  a  series  of  sweeping  changes  in 
the  folkways  and  mores  pertaining  to  courtship.  From  the  colonial  period 
until  the  Civil  War  the  changes  were  slow,  but  thereafter  the  tempo  in- 
creased. In  the  1900's,  and  especially  after  the  First  World  War,  the 
emerging  patterns  of  courtship  were  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  colonial  period,  matrimony  was 
looked  upon  more  or  less  as  an  economic  necessity.  Marriages  were 
often  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  the  respective  families,  while  romantic 
love  was  considered  of  minor  importance.  Courtship  itself  was  not  re- 
garded as  an  integral  part  in  the  lives  of  young  people,  and  what  there 
was  of  it  was  highly  formalized,  parental  approval  being  necessary  before 
a  specific  premarital  relationship  was  allowed  to  begin. 

By  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  certain  changes  were 
already  discernible.  The  use  of  dowries,  never  as  prevalent  in  America  as 
10  Op.  cit.,  p.  292. 
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they  were  in  Europe,  soon  ceased  altogether.  Parental  permission  to 
begin  courtship  was  no  longer  a  strict  necessity,  and  the  custom  of 
precontract  had  become  extinct.  While  parents  still  had  a  fair  measure 
of  control  over  the  marriages  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  love  matches 
were  clearly  growing  in  favor.  In  this  respect,  a  rapidly  increasing  urban 
population  meant  that  single  people  had  more  leeway  in  the  choice  of 
mates.  It  was  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  often  was  during  the  colonial  era, 
to  marry  the  boy  or  girl  on  the  next  farm  simply  because  of  the  dearth 
of  available  mates.  The  period  of  courtship  was  lengthened  somewhat, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  girl  to  have  more  than  one  suitor. 

Although  in  many  ways  it  was  apparent  that  courtship  patterns  were 
becoming  more  liberal,  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the  nineteenth 
century  was  an  age  of  amatory  laxness  and  premarital  frivolity.  On  the 
contrary,  up  to  the  time  of  World  War  I,  courtship  customs,  by  present 
standards,  were  restrictively  conventionalized.  Even  though  young  peo- 
ple had  a  relatively  free  hand  in  the  choosing  of  a  marriage  partner,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  romantic  love  was  increasingly  becoming  an  Amer- 
ican trademark,  courtship  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  followed  a 
rather  rigidily  prescribed  course. 

The  "Pedestal."  One  of  the  characteristic  themes  of  the 
period,  especially  among  the  propertied  classes,  was  that  of  gallantry. 
Women  were  placed  on  a  pedestal  and,  in  true  chivalric  fashion,  were 
presumed  to  be  morally  and  spiritually  superior  to  men.  The  "fair  sex" 
were  believed  to  be  endowed  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  purity,  and 
the  function  of  the  male  was  that  of  protection.  Writing  of  the  period 
1830-1850,  a  noted  historian  states : 

The  attitude  of  the  American  man  towards  woman  was  exceptionally 
good.  Women  .  .  .  were  not  expected  to  protect  themselves  nor  to  be 
protected  by  their  male  relatives.  Any  and  every  man  was  supposed  to 
protect  them  at  any  time  and  place.  Passion  was  no  excuse  for  a  failure 
of  this  trust.  The  charm  of  social  relationships  which  came  from  justi- 
fiable confidence  was  something  that  gave  grace  even  to  this  awkward 
age,  and  was  the  secret  of  that  charm  which  American  girls  undeniably 
possessed.11 

Male  escorts  were  under  solemn  obligation  to  protect  the  good  name 
of  their  ladies,  and  in  many  quarters  a  couple  could  not  attend  social 

11  Carl  Russell  Fish,  The  Rise  of  the  Common  Man,  1830-1850,  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1927,  p.  154. 
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activities  without  the  proper  surveillance.  Chaperones  were  likely  to  be 
present  not  only  at  social  gatherings  but  in  the  conveyances  both  "going" 
and  "coming."  In  describing  the  period  1865-1878,  Nevins  writes  that 
"among  many  families  of  the  Eastern  cities,  chaperones  were  considered 
indispensable,  and  in  Philadelphia  young  men  .  .  .  found  that  for  a  girl  to 
go  alone  with  her  suitor  to  a  theater  or  ball  would  have  riddled  her 
reputation."12 

Schlesinger  states  that  even  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  chaperonage 
"was  so  generally  observed  in  the  East  that  a  girl  .  .  .  would  not  venture 
to  combat  it  without  the  risk  of  sharp  criticism  from  alien  tongues."13 

"Dating"  was  simply  not  a  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  vocab- 
ulary. "Social  gatherings,"  as  they  were  called,  generally  included  church 
affairs,  community  dances,  picnics,  home  parties,  formal  balls,  concerts, 
and  —  somewhat  later  —  athletic  events.  Boys  were  not  supposed  to  lay 
hands  on  the  girls  they  escorted;  in  fact,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
young  lady  to  remain  unkissed  except  by  her  fiance. 

Admittedly  there  were  lapses,  as  there  are  under  any  social  code. 
Undoubtedly  kissing,  hugging,  and  fondling  did  occur,  as  is  suggested 
by  the  now-defunct  expressions  "sparking"  and  "spooning."  But  insofar 
as  community  attitudes  were  verbalized,  and  to  the  extent  that  such  atti- 
tudes were  crystallized  in  the  media  of  public  expression  —  newspapers, 
magazines,  novels,  speeches,  and  sermons  —  courtship  in  the  last  century 
was  held  to  be  a  prelude  to  marriage,  and  as  such  was  regarded  with  a 
seriousness  worthy  of  the  marital  state.  When  a  young  man  called  on  a 
girl  more  than  once,  it  was  understood  that  he  had  serious  intentions; 
and  before  too  long  a  period  had  elapsed,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
ask  the  girl's  father  for  her  hand  in  marriage. 

On  their  part,  ladies  were  supposed  to  act  like  "ladies."  They  were 
presumed  to  hold  an  exalted  moral  position,  and  their  behavior  was 
designed  to  maintain  that  position.  They  were  expected  to  act  in  a 
dignified  manner,  to  be  gracious  in  social  situations,  and  never  to  be 
"forward"  in  their  relations  with  men.  The  methods  by  which  a  young 
girl  was  supposed  to  protect  her  fair  name  were  sometimes  rather 
humorous  as  judged  by  modern  custom.  In  a  speech  given  in  1891, 
Anna  Potts,  M.D.,  a  noted  lecturer  of  her  day,  declared: 

12  Allan  Nevins,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1865-1878,  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1927,  pp.  212-213. 

13  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  The  Rise  of  the  City,  1878-1898,  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1933,  pp.  122-123. 
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If  a  young  man  does  not  leave  by  half-past  ten  or  eleven  at  night, 
the  lady  should  give  him  a  gentle  hint,  by  opening  the  door  or  window, 
and  while  gazing  out,  remark,  "It  is  a  very  pleasant  evening!"  Under 
such  suggestions  any  young  man  would  surely  take  up  his  walking  stick 
and  hat,  and  with  a  good  night,  depart.  But  if  he  does  not  recognize 
the  invitation,  again  open  the  door,  and  let  it  stand  unclosed;  speak 
more  emphatically,  "It  is  a  very  pleasant  evening!"  .  .  .  The  young 
woman  would  do  well  after  this  to  invite  him  to  take  his  hat  and  start, 
if  he  should  still  be  so  obtuse  to  the  hint  she  offers.  Gentlemen  should 
be  watchful  for  all  such  slight  suggestions,  and  prevent  a  more  stem 
command.  There  is  no  good  arising  from  these  long  night  visits;  they 
are  injurious  to  both  health  and  morals.  And  parents  should  advise 
their  daughters  against  such  improprieties;  and  any  well-meaning  man 
would  admire  and  love  a  girl  the  more,  for  not  permitting  them,  and 
would  have  more  confidence  in  her  mother.14 

Although  there  were  certainly  behavioral  differences  among  social 
classes,  the  goal  of  a  well-behaved  young  lady  was  to  be  considered 
"reserved,"  rather  than  —  to  use  a  currently  expressed  aspiration  —  a 
"good  sport."  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  girls  were  forbidden  to 
smoke  or  drink  or  to  use  coarse  language. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  1800's  was  the  attire  of  the  lady  — 
modest  to  the  extreme.  In  pointed  prose,  Leuba  reports  that  "she  covered 
herself  from  top  to  toe  with  numerous  layers  of  clothing  and  an  abun- 
dance of  fluff  and  ruffles.  Her  body  was  not  only  concealed,  it  was  made 
almost  impregnable:  it  was  a  fortress  with  outworks  of  crinoline  and  an 
inner  citadel  protected  by  a  tightly  laced  corset  through  which  ran  strips 
of  bone  or  steel.  The  perfect  young  lady  was  one  who  moved  and 
dressed  in  a  manner  that  would  not  reveal  the  existence  of  her  body."1"' 
The  excessive  use  of  body-covering  was  aimed  at  lessening  the  sexual 
appetites  of  the  male  sex.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  women 
were  permitted  to  attract  men,  but  not  by  any  such  direct  approach  as 
revealing  portions  of  the  body. 

How  did  they  attract  the  male  animal?  Since  they  were  supposed 
to  be  passive  and  retiring  in  their  relations  with  men,  women  attempted 
—  apparently  with  success  —  to  capitalize  on  these  very  qualities.  If 
we  can  believe  the  literature  of  the  period,  women  were  adept  at  the 
use  of  flattery  and  were  skillful  in  the  exploitation  of  their  "helplessness." 
They  personified  dependence,  and  by  the  use  of  adroit  maneuvers  super- 

14  Mrs.  Anna  Longshore  Potts,  Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,  privately  published. 
Paradise  Valley  Sanitarium,  National  City,  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  1891,  p.  39. 

15  Clarence  Leuba,  The  Sexual  Nature  of  Man,  New  York,  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1954, 
p.  5. 
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imposed  on  a  foundation  of  purity,  women  were  able  to  appeal  to  the 
so-called  gallant  side  of  man's  nature.  To  be  sure,  the  above  description 
represents  an  idealization,  and  there  were  doubtless  many  exceptions. 
There  were  girls  who  were  anything  but  retiring,  as  the  once-popular 
terms  "flirt"  and  "siren"  indicate.  But  again,  insofar  as  public  opinion  was 
concerned,  such  females  were  unlikely  to  be  considered  "ladies." 

The  New  Era.  Conditions  were  changing,  however,  and  a 
number  of  forces  combined  to  make  obsolete  the  idealistic  codes  de- 
scribed above.  Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the  liberalization 
of  the  existing  courtship  system  was  the  emancipation  of  women,  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  section.  As  women  achieved  legal  and  economic 
equality  with  men  there  was  a  tendency  to  do  other  things  that  men  did. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  feminists  could  be  heard  decrying 
the  sheltered  and  "helpless"  social  role  of  the  female.  After  World  War  I 
the  dam  burst  with  a  vengeance.  The  pedestal  broke  and  ladyhood  was 
brought  down  to  earth  with  a  bounce.  Much  to  the  dismay  of  the  older 
generation,  young  ladies  began  to  smoke,  drink,  use  male  vocabulary, 
listen  to  risque  jokes,  engage  in  athletic  activities,  and  in  general  to 
repudiate  the  retiring  demeanor  that  had  characterized  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers.  Dignity  gave  way  to  liveliness,  prudence  to  audacity. 
The  era  of  the  dainty  lady  had  drawn  to  a  close. 

As  the  ladylike  role  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  "good  sport,"  it 
was  almost  unavoidable  that  women's  fashions  would  change.  It  became 
mandatory  for  the  modern  miss  to  wear  modern  clothes.  Little  by  little 
the  various  layers  of  petticoats  were  pared.  Bustles  disappeared  and 
corsets  were  put  away.  As  the  armor  was  removed,  feminine  clothing 
took  on  a  more  functional  look.  Frills  and  ruffles  were  replaced  by  a 
simplicity  of  design.  Dresses  no  longer  contained  yards  of  bulky  mate- 
rial. Necklines  became  lower,  sleeves  and  hemlines  were  shortened.  As 
women  discarded  the  more  indirect  methods  of  attraction  —  flattery, 
feminine  mannerisms,  an  air  of  dependence  —  a  frontal  approach  soon 
came  to  prevail.  Sweaters  and  short  skirts  were  utilized,  as  were  high 
heels  and  sheer  stockings.  Hats  were  chic.  Make-up  became  a  self-styled 
art,  with  lipstick,  powder,  rouge,  eye  shadow  and  mascara,  perfume, 
facial  creams,  and  nail  polish  the  outward  symbols  of  the  new  femininity. 
Hair-styling  and  hair-coloring  became  national  fetishes,  and  local  female 
headquarters  often  came  to  be  centered  in  the  Beauty  Shop. 

While  the  emancipation  of  women  was  of  prime  importance  in  the 
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changing  relationships  between  the  sexes,  other  factors  combined  to 
accentuate  and  increase  the  change.  Urbanization  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  along  with  the  movement  from  farm  to  city  went  com- 
mercial amusements  such  as  movies,  professional  athletic  events,  public 
dances,  and,  of  course  —  bars.  Opportunities  for  meeting  young  people  of 
the  opposite  sex  were  so  widespread  and  the  number  of  places  to  go 
were  so  varied  that  a  new  term  was  coined:  dating.  And  dating  soon 
came  to  signify  nocturnal  activities  of  the  solitary  couple  rather  than  — 
as  formerly  —  group  participation. 

Social  affairs  often  started  at  an  hour  which  would  once  have  marked 
the  end  of  an  evening's  entertainment.  One  of  the  main  differences  be- 
tween the  emerging  courtship  patterns  and  those  of  previous  generations 
was  that  whereas  in  the  former  period  courtship  was  normally  initiated 
with  matrimonial  aims,  the  new  courtship  was  often  undertaken  as  an 
end  in  itself.  Dating,  in  other  words,  was  no  more  likely  to  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  mate  selection  than  it  was  as  a  means  of  spending  an 
enjoyable  evening. 

Still  other  factors  contributed  to  the  change  in  courting  procedure, 
and  for  want  of  a  more  precise  term  these  elements  are  often  referred  to 
as  the  "decline  in  the  authoritarian  tradition."  In  the  1920's  and  1930's 
new  child-rearing  methods  were  astir,  and  the  old  "spare  the  rod" 
philosophy  was  being  reversed.  Parents  were  enjoined  not  to  discipline 
their  children  over  much,  and  in  the  interests  of  personality  development 
children  were  given  more  and  more  free  rein. 

The  church,  too,  seemed  to  have  waned  in  influence;  in  fact,  clergy- 
men were  discovering  that  their  sermons  were  being  heard  largely  by  older 
people.  Among  non-Catholics,  at  least,  church  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  age  groups  was  sporadic.  Society  in  general  seemed  to  have 
adopted  a  more  permissive  attitude  toward  the  deportment  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  For  better  or  worse,  behavior  that  once  would  have  been 
considered  shocking  was  now  commonplace.  Boys  and  girls  held  hands 
and  put  their  arms  around  each  other  in  public.  (Chaperones  were 
"dead.")  Terms  like  "flirting"  and  "spooning"  gave  way  to  "necking"  and 
"petting."  Kissing  lost  all  matrimonial  significance,  and  personal  inti- 
macies were  indulged  in  by  most  people  of  dating  age. 

Parents  had  only  moderate  control  over  their  daughters'  dating  be- 
havior and  virtually  none  at  all  over  their  sons'.  It  was  often  difficult  for 
mothers  and  fathers  to  keep  abreast  of  their  children's  latest  dates.  From 
time  to  time,  boys  and  girls  became  secretly  engaged  without  tiieir 
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parents'  knowledge;  and  not  infrequently  young  people  would  marry 
without  their  parents'  permission.  ( Historically,  the  circle  had  come  full 
turn  —  in  reverse:  whereas  it  was  once  customary  for  parents  to  marry 
off  their  children  without  the  latter's  consent,  it  was  now  not  uncommon 
for  children  to  marry  without  their  parents'  consent! ) 

Curiously,  in  spite  of  the  relatively  loose  courtship  patterns,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  women  no  longer  were  exalted  and  placed  on  a 
pedestal,  romantic  love  flourished  as  never  before,  and  the  marriage  rate 
continued  at  a  high  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  modern  system  of  courtship  and  marriage  is  the  reverence 
with  which  love  is  held.  Financial  obstacles,  lack  of  parental  consent, 
housing  problems,  religious  or  social  class  differences  —  according  to 
popular  notion,  such  things  can  be  worked  out.  The  only  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  marriage,  presumably,  is  romantic  love. 


Changes  in  Sex  Practices  and  Beliefs 


Throughout  the  1800's,  sexual  codes  in  the  United  States  remained 
strict.  It  is  true  that  the  extreme  penalties  imposed  by  the  colonists  for 
sexual  offenses  —  flogging,  the  scarlet  letter,  the  death  sentence  —  were 
no  longer  in  effect.  But  nineteenth-century  America  was  not  of  a  mood 
to  take  sex  lightly.  Spiritually  and  morally,  women  had  been  placed  on 
a  pedestal,  and  woe  betide  the  female  who  brought  discredit  on  the  fair 
name  of  womanhood.  A  girl  who  indulged  in  premarital  coitus  not  only 
suffered  the  loss  of  her  reputation,  but  was  often  marked  for  life,  espe- 
cially if  she  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  had  an  illegitimate 
child  (in  which  case  the  child  was  similarly  stigmatized). 

To  single  womanhood,  virginity  was  a  cherished  value,  and  in  view 
of  the  torrent  of  societal  scorn  that  was  directed  against  the  unchaste, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  premarital  coitus  was  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"a  fate  worse  than  death."  Unmarried  males,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
accorded  much  more  leeway,  and  as  was  true  for  other  historical  periods, 
the  general  philosophy  of  "boys  will  be  boys"  prevailed;  in  fact,  during 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  prostitution  flourished  in 
most  of  our  larger  cities,  and  it  was  quite  common  for  young  men  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.   Thus,  boys  could  "sow  their  wild 
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oats"  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  respect  for  the  purity  of  woman- 
hood, since  prostitutes  were  considered  to  be  of  lower-class  origin  or  to 
be  "fallen  women." 

Adultery  was  considered  a  serious  offense,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  and  while  some  husbands  continued  to  frequent  houses  of  prosti- 
tution, public  opinion  did  not  condone  such  behavior.  Petting  and  mas- 
turbation were  also  condemned  types  of  sexual  indulgence;  in  fact,  the 
former  term  had  not  yet  been  coined.  Homosexuality  was  not  only  taboo, 
but  was  considered  a  repulsive  form  of  behavior,  to  be  lumped  together 
with  a  variety  of  other  sexual  "perversions."  Rape  and  incest  were  viewed 
as  carnal  outrages,  and  rape,  at  least,  was  classed  as  a  capital  offense. 

Behavioral  Changes.  As  the  twentieth  century  dawned,  how- 
ever, the  same  forces  that  tended  to  liberalize  courtship  customs  served 
to  weaken  the  existing  sex  mores;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
two.  The  emancipation  of  women,  accelerated  urbanization,  decline  in 
secular  and  religious  controls,  a  more  permissive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  public  —  all  contributed  to  reduce  the  backwash  of  the  Puritan  tra- 
dition. Three  additional  factors  should  be  mentioned  apropos  of  the 
changing  sex  codes:  (a)  the  automobile,  with  its  phenomenal  growth 
following  World  War  I;  (b)  the  increased  availability  of  contraceptive 
devices;  and  (c)  a  relatively  quick  and  simple  cure  for  venereal  disease, 
a  cure  which  became  generally  available  after  World  War  II. 

Although  attitudinal  and  behavioral  changes  in  sexual  conduct  made 
their  appearance  gradually,  in  retrospect  the  First  World  War  seems  to 
have  been  the  major  historical  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  As  was  true  in  the  case  of  courtship  patterns,  the  1920's  witnessed 
a  severe  break  in  the  sexual  dam.  And,  again,  one  very  important  con- 
sideration was  the  further  emancipation  of  women.  Although  it  was  not 
always  stated  in  so  many  words,  the  point  was  that  if  women  had  a  right 
to  legal,  economic,  political,  and  social  freedom,  were  they  not  also  en- 
titled to  the  same  sexual  privileges  as  men?  Insofar  as  can  be  determined, 
the  answer  seemed  to  be  "Yes,"  although  this  chapter  in  the  woman's 
rights  movement  is  still  being  written. 

Necking  and  petting  did  become  widespread  —  and  remain  so  today. 
Premarital  coitus  increased  greatly,  especially  on  the  part  of  engaged  or 
semi-engaged  couples.  In  the  convenient  privacy  of  the  automobile,  and 
with  the  easy  availability  of  birth  control  devices,  the  issue  often  was 
not  whether  the  girl  should  permit  a  goodnight  kiss,  but  whether  the 
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couple  should  engage  in  sexual  intercourse.  Also,  according  to  the  Kinsey 
survey,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  adultery  on  the  part  of  wives,16 
and  from  other  indications,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  Kinsey  data 
are  in  error  on  this  point. 

Increases  in  nonmarital  sex  behavior  following  World  War  I  were 
not  confined  to  the  female  sex.  The  Kinsey  survey  also  reported  male 
increases  in  the  areas  of  premarital  petting,  premarital  coitus,  and  adul- 
tery.17 A  part  of  the  male  increase,  naturally,  is  attributable  to  a  parallel 
increase  on  the  part  of  females,  but  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Some 
rise  in  the  incidence  and  frequency  of  masturbation  was  also  reported,18 
a  fact  which  is  undoubtedly  associated  with  a  more  permissive  social  cli- 
mate. On  the  other  hand,  organized  prostitution  in  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  declined  sharply  —  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  sex  activity  on  the  part  of  single  girls,  and  in  part  because 
of  the  association  that  prostitution  came  to  have  with  civic  corruption 
and  crime. 

Changes  in  Attitudes.  While  there  have  been  significant 
changes  in  American  sexual  behavior  during  the  past  decades,  equally 
important  from  the  sociological  viewpoint  have  been  the  manifold 
changes  in  attitudes  pertaining  to  sex  conduct.  Most  of  these  changes 
have  been  gradual,  and  many  of  them,  on  the  surface  at  least,  have 
appeared  unrelated.  In  effect,  however,  the  various  attitudinal  modifica- 
tions are  related  in  that  they  have  all  been  in  the  same  direction  — 
namely,  toward  a  more  liberal  set  of  regulations  pertaining  to  sex.  It 
might  be  added  that  our  current  attitudes  seem  quite  natural  to  the 
younger  generation,  and  it  is  only  when  these  views  are  compared  to 
those  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  contrast  becomes  apparent. 

Before  the  woman's  rights  movement  had  reached  full  bloom,  the 
American  woman,  ideally  at  least,  held  a  position  of  refinement  and  dig- 
nity. Sex  was  presumed  to  be  abhorrent  to  her,  and  even  after  marriage, 
myth  had  it  that  any  sexual  response  on  the  part  of  the  wife  was  unlady- 
like. Wives  were  supposed  to  submit  to  their  husband's  sex  desires  out 
of  a  sense  of  duty  and  obligation,  and  to  this  day  our  divorce  courts 
routinely  use  the  term  "wifely  duty"  in  referring  to  sex  relations  between 

16  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  Clyde  E.  Martin,  and  Paul  H.  Gebhard, 
Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1953, 
Chapter  10,  pp.  409-445. 

17  Ibid.,  Chapters  7,  8,  and  10.   See  male-female  comparisons  at  end  of  chapter. 

18  Ibid.,  Chapter  5.  See  male-female  comparisons  at  end  of  chapter. 
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spouses.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  emancipation  movement  gained 
headway,  marital  coitus  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  activity  which  was 
pleasurable  for  wife  as  well  as  husband.  Terms  like  "sexual  compati- 
bility" and  "sexual  adjustment"  began  to  be  heard,  and  impotency  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  was  incorporated  as  one  of  the  grounds  that  could 
be  used  by  the  wife  in  a  divorce  suit.  Today,  of  course,  mutual  pleasure 
in  the  sexual  realm  is  held  to  be  an  important  factor  in  over-all  marital 
happiness,  and  a  variety  of  marriage  manuals  are  available  to  instruct 
newly  weds  in  the  art  of  coital  techniques. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  wives  were  becoming  sexually  emanci- 
pated, there  was  a  gradual  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  words 
and  phrases  that  were  permissible  in  polite  company.  Whereas  prior  to 
World  War  I  sex  was  a  subject  that  was  deemed  unfit  for  feminine  ears, 
the  succeeding  decades  witnessed  a  let's-bring-sex-out-in-the-open  philos- 
ophy. It  became  not  only  permissible  to  use  medical-sexual  terms  in 
social  gatherings  but  a  sign  of  open-mindedness  as  well.  And  frank  dis- 
cussions of  sex  probably  did  lead  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  topic  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  Freudian  psychology,  with  its  emphasis  on 
the  sexual  basis  of  human  actions,  dovetailed  neatly  with  the  prevailing 
conversational  trend,  and  terms  like  "Oedipus  complex,"  "penis  envy," 
and  "libido"  were  added  to  the  American  lexicon. 

On  the  less  serious  side,  jokes  that  had  formerly  been  restricted  to 
all-male  groups  were  increasingly  heard  in  mixed  company.  What  had 
once  been  considered  obscene  jokes  became  simply  spicy  stories  which 
were  not  only  heard  by  women  but  sometimes  told  by  them  as  well. 
Insofar  as  the  spoken  language  was  concerned,  the  number  of  taboo 
words  seemed  to  be  reaching  the  near-vanishing  point.  In  the  case  of 
printed  material,  the  publication  of  James  Jones'  gripping  From  Here  to 
Eternity  in  1951  presumably  marked  the  end  of  vocabulary  prohibitions.* 

Attitudes  toward  masturbation  were  also  softening,  especially  as  the 
activity  pertained  to  children.  Severely  condemned  in  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  sex  codes,  masturbation  or  "self-abuse"  had  been  traditionally  re- 
garded as  a  reprehensible  form  of  sexual  indulgence  up  until  about  the 
time  of  World  War  II.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  masturbatory 
activities  were  responsible  for  stunted  growth,  bad  complexion,  mental 
illness,  and  a  variety  of  other  afflictions.  In  recent  years,  however,  doc- 
tors have  voiced  the  opinion  that  masturbation,  per  se,  has  no  ill  effects; 

*  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  literary  prohibitions,  see  Eberhard  and  Phyllis 
Kronhausen,  Pornography  and  the  Law,  New  York,  Ballantine  Books,  1959. 
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and  psychiatrists  and  child  guidance  experts  have  averred  that  it  is  not 
masturbation  but  the  guilt  feelings  involved  which  may  have  harmful  re- 
sults. In  any  case,  parents  are  now  advised  to  ignore  such  activity  in  their 
children  and  accept  it  as  part  of  the  normal  process  of  sexual  maturation. 

As  the  custom  of  chaperonage  disappeared,  bodily  contacts  between 
boys  and  girls  came  to  be  regarded  in  a  much  less  serious  light  than 
previously.  Necking  on  dates  not  only  became  widespread  but  came  to 
be  taken  almost  for  granted  by  both  the  individuals  involved  and  by 
society  in  general.  Such  amorous  activity  was  held  to  be  a  normal  ex- 
pression of  the  human  personality,  the  latter  having  become  one  of  the 
world's  most  extensively  investigated  subjects.  With  easy  access  to  the 
automobile,  necking  took  on  a  more  serious  tone,  and  soon  became  the 
first  part  of  the  phrase  "necking  and  petting."  The  latter,  in  turn,  was 
sometimes  divided  into  "light  petting"  (above  the  waist)  and  "heavy 
petting."  These  activities  also  became  widespread  and  were  considered 
by  many  to  be  necessary  adjuncts  in  the  vital  process  of  adjusting  to 
the  personality  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Needless  to  say,  the  logical  outcome  of  such  activity  was  premarital 
coitus,  which  has  also  become  fairly  common.  And  again,  in  many  quar- 
ters such  activity  was  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  adjustment  process. 
More  specifically,  since  the  sexual  aspect  of  marriage  was  believed  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  marital  adjustment,  it  followed  that  a  boy  and  girl 
should  not  marry  unless  they  were  sexually  suited  to  one  another.  Pre- 
marital coitus  was  thus  considered  by  some  to  be  a  test  of  marital  sex 
adjustment.  And  while  not  all  Americans  agreed  with  this  view,  no  con- 
certed public  outcry  was  heard  as  the  rationale  was  expounded  and  as 
the  behavioral  statistics  came  to  light. 

Although  the  change  has  not  been  so  pronounced  as  in  other  areas 
of  sex,  American  attitudes  toward  adultery  have  become  milder,  espe- 
cially as  regards  male  behavior.*  Extramarital  sex  activity  is  neither  ac- 
cepted nor  practiced  as  widely  as  is  premarital  coitus.  It  is  worth  pointing 
out,  however,  that  people  in  the  entertainment  world  are  no  longer  casti- 
gated when  their  extramarital  activities  are  brought  to  light,  but  are 

*  In  an  extremely  valuable  study  by  Rettig  and  Pasamanick  in  which  the  investigators 
studied  attitudinal  changes  over  three  decades,  statistical  analysis  disclosed  that 
"since  World  War  II  sexual  morality  appears  to  become  more  lenient.  Thus,  pre- 
marital sex  relations,  adultery,  and  lack  of  male  responsibility  for  illegitimate  offspring 
show  a  decrease  in  moral  condemnation."  Salomon  Rettig  and  Benjamin  Pasamanick, 
"Changes  in  Moral  Values  Over  Three  Decades,  1929-58,"  report  released  through 
the  Research  Division,  The  Columbus  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  Ohio  State 
University,  January,  1959. 
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increasingly  permitted  to  continue  in  their  careers  with  social  immunity. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  acceptance  of  such  extramarital  foibles  will 
spread  to  the  general  walks  of  life,  although  it  is  possible  that  attitudes 
toward  adultery  will  continue  to  soften  somewhat. 

Attitudes  toward  homosexuality  have  softened  perceptibly  in  recent 
years.  Once  a  rather  despised  form  of  sexual  endeavor,  homosexuality 
today  is  more  tolerantly  regarded,  especially  among  the  educated  classes. 
(In  recent  years  a  number  of  magazines  and  books  have  been  published 
advocating  the  legalizing  of  homosexual  activity.)  Sex  "perversions,"  as 
a  whole,  seem  to  be  thought  of  as  less  reprehensible  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  Courts  of  law,  for  example,  are  inclined  to  consider  such  be- 
havior as  needful  of  psychiatric  or  medical  help  rather  than  as  morally 
disruptive  activity. 

The  Controversy.  In  short,  when  the  nonmarital  types  of 
sexual  behavior  are  considered  collectively  —  premarital  petting,  premar- 
ital coitus,  adultery,  masturbation,  homosexuality  —  the  trend  during  the 
present  century  has  unmistakably  been  one  of  permissiveness.  Present- 
day  American  sexual  codes  apparently  differ  from  their  antecedents  not 
only  in  the  increase  in  nonmarital  sex  activity  —  such  deviations  have 
always  occurred,  even  if  not  with  such  a  high  incidence  —  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  to  conceive  of  such  activity  in  a  more  tolerant  light. 

In  this  respect,  the  Kinsey  reports  may  be  viewed  as  reflecting  the 
philosophy  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  published.  In  addition  to  con- 
taining a  valuable  collection  of  statistical  data  dealing  with  human  sex 
behavior,  the  Kinsey  volumes  reveal  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  the 
permissive  philosophy.  To  Kinsey  and  his  associates  the  fact  that  non- 
marital sex  behavior  is  fairly  common  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  our 
sex  mores  and  sex  laws  are  outmoded.  Inasmuch  as  many  people  are 
doing  what  the  sex  mores  and  laws  say  they  should  not  do,  it  is  held  that 
our  covert  position  is  glaringly  hypocritical,  and  that  large  numbers  of 
Americans  are  sexually  guilt-ridden.  It  is  this  underlying  philosophy 
which  has  prompted  so  much  public  discussion  of  the  Kinsey  project  and 
which  has  made  the  published  volumes  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 

The  over-all  permissive,  or  tolerant,  trend  in  our  sex  attitudes  has 
been  opposed  by  some  people.  The  Kinsey  volumes,  for  example,  were 
met  by  a  storm  of  criticism  in  certain  quarters.  Social  scientists  have 
been  somewhat  divided  regarding  the  significance  of  the  permissive  sex- 
ual trend  in  general  and  of  the  Kinsey  volumes  in  particular. 
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For  present  purposes,  our  concern  with  the  sexual  trend  is  its  signifi- 
cance in  terms  of  emergent  family  values.  Insofar  as  the  individuals  in- 
volved are  concerned,  it  may  well  be  that  a  more  liberal  philosophy 
increases  the  number  and  variety  of  sexual  pleasures.  But  in  the  process 
it  may  also  be  that  the  institution  of  marriage  is  weakened,  with  a  re- 
sultant strain  on  the  over-all  societal  fabric.  Actually,  the  evidence  is  far 
from  clear-cut,  and  the  various  chains  of  cause  and  effect  interlock  to  a 
degree  that  makes  inductive  analysis  most  difficult. 

A  permissive  attitude  toward  masturbation,  for  example,  probably 
has  no  deleterious  effects  insofar  as  marriage  is  concerned.  A  prevailing 
belief  that  wives  as  well  as  husbands  should  experience  sexual  gratifica- 
tion probably  enhances  the  general  marriage  relationship.  But  what  can 
be  said  of  homosexuality,  various  premarital  sex  relationships,  linguistic 
equality  between  males  and  females,  and  adultery? 

Moral  and  legal  grounds  aside,  one  could  argue  that  if  homosexuality 
were  accepted  or  encouraged,  the  institution  of  marriage  itself  would  be 
affected.  Acceptance  of  premarital  coitus  might  also  serve  to  lessen  the 
importance  of  marriage,  since  one  of  the  reasons  people  marry  is  to 
achieve  sexual  gratification  in  a  socially  acceptable  manner.  And  from 
the  viewpoint  of  long-range  policy,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  permis- 
sive attitude  toward  unrestricted  necking  and  petting  existing  side  by 
side  with  an  effective  prohibitory  attitude  regarding  premarital  coitus. 
One  could  argue,  further,  that  the  linguistic  barriers  between  males  and 
females  may  serve  the  function  of  dignifying  the  status  of  women  —  a 
status  which  not  only  enhances  the  marriageability  of  the  single  female, 
but  which  has  marital-role  value  in  her  daily  ministrations  as  wife  and 
mother.  And  finally,  it  can  be  cogently  argued  that  a  permissive  attitude 
toward  adultery  would  wreak  havoc  with  domestic  marriage  patterns. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  adultery, 
effective  counter  arguments  can  be  —  and  are  being  —  made  on  all  of 
the  points  covered  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  various  issues  are 
neither  clear-cut  nor  settled,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  some  time  before  they 
are. 

Today,  no  one  seriously  considers  backtracking  to  the  Puritan  tradi- 
tion of  equating  sex  with  sin.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  nonmarital  sexual  tolerance  begins  to  impinge  on  the  institution 
of  marriage.  Whether  or  not  that  point  has  already  been  reached  is  a 
question  that  is  being  discussed  in  many  quarters,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  future  sociological  research  will  provide  some  factual  illumination. 
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Changes  in  Marriage  and  Divorce 


Marriage.  Along  with  post-colonial  changes  in  courtship  and 
sex  behavior,  marriage  itself  underwent  a  series  of  modifications  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  posting  of  banns  became  more  or  less  obso- 
lete. As  has  been  mentioned,  parental  consent  came  to  assume  less  and 
less  significance.  While  it  has  never  entirely  disappeared,  consent  on  the 
part  of  parents  is  now  often  a  mere  formality. 

Also,  the  earlier  jurisdictional  dispute  over  marriage  disappeared 
during  the  1800's.  Whereas  the  colonists  held  generally  that  marriage 
was  either  under  church  auspices  ( Southern  colonies )  or  under  civil  juris- 
diction (New  England),  a  more  tolerant  attitude  came  to  prevail,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  marriage  had  come  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country  as  a  joint  civil-religious  affair.  Today,  the 
actual  license  must  be  issued  by  the  state  in  which  the  marriage  takes 
place,  but  in  most  states  the  ceremony  itself  may  be  performed  by  a  re- 
ligious or  civil  official.  Most  Americans  desire  their  marriage  to  take 
place  under  religious  auspices,  available  figures  indicating  that  some  80 
per  cent  of  all  ceremonies  are  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  clergy.19 

Many  of  the  nineteenth-century  changes  in  marriage  had  to  do  with 
legal  restrictions;  for  example,  laws  pertaining  to  age  requirements,  con- 
sanguinity, interracial  marriage,  waiting  periods,  registration  and  report- 
ing, and  (more  recently)  medical  examinations.  Most  jurisdictions  even- 
tually came  to  outlaw  common-law  marriage,  although  even  down  to  the 
present  a  substantial  minority  of  the  states  have  failed  to  legislate  against 
this  rather  anachronistic  form  of  matrimony. 

During  the  colonial  period,  marriage  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Little 
provision  was  made  for  the  unmarried,  and  the  latter  were  not  only  stig- 
matized but  regarded  with  some  suspicion.  In  the  intervening  decades, 
marriage  has  remained  in  high  regard,  despite  the  many  disrupting  in- 
fluences. While  unmarried  people  today  are  no  longer  looked  dov\-n  upon, 
matrimony  has  a  strong  attraction  for  most  Americans,  as  evidenced  by 

19  Paul  H.  Jacobson,  American  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  Rinehart  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1959,  p.  58.  The  above  figure  refers  to  first  marriages.  The  remarried  group 
(widowed  and  divorced  persons)  are  almost  as  likely  to  turn  to  a  civil  officiant  as 
they  are  to  have  a  religious  ceremony.    (Ibid.) 
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the  Census  figures  which  show  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  both  sexes 
eventually  marry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  stigma 
attached  to  the  never-married  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  The  popular 
belief  is  that  girls  who  never  marry  are  those  who  were  not  able  to  get 
a  man;  and  the  term  "old  maid"  is  not  entirely  a  facetious  one. 

With  regard  to  the  ceremonial  and  ritualistic  aspects  of  marriage,  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  witnessed  such  affairs  as  were  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  colonial  period.  The  American  wedding  —  with  all 
the  customary  preludes  and  postludes  —  seemed  destined  to  take  its  place 
as  perhaps  the  biggest  and  costliest  in  matrimonial  history.  What  with 
the  engagement  ring,  presents  and  favors,  engraved  invitations,  the 
trousseau,  showers,  bridal  clothes,  the  double-ring  ceremony,  music,  re- 
hearsals, floral  decorations,  pictures,  the  reception,  food  and  drink,  cater- 
ing service,  the  honeymoon  —  no  one  could  deny  the  fact  that,  by  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  weddings  had  reached  the  point 
where  they  were  big  business  in  the  United  States. 

Divorce.  Without  in  any  way  implying  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship,  the  divorce  trend  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies can  be  summarized  in  eight  words: 

Nineteenth  century  —  more  grounds 
Twentieth  century  —  more  divorces 

Southern  and  Middle  states  which  formerly  had  no  provision  for  divorce 
gradually  enacted  divorce  legislation,  and  the  New  England  states,  which 
had  traditionally  taken  a  more  lenient  position  toward  divorce,  increased 
the  number  of  legal  grounds.  By  the  Civil  War,  divorce  jurisdiction  had 
generally  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  state  legislature  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  courts. 

With  regard  to  the  divorce  rate,  there  are  unfortunately  no  nation- 
wide statistics  for  any  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  although  the  very 
absence  of  such  figures  suggests  that  divorce  in  this  earlier  period  was 
rather  infrequent.  During  the  unsettled  conditions  immediately  following 
the  Civil  War,  there  was  considerable  public  interest  in  what  the  divorce 
rate  really  was.  Consequently,  in  1867  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  first 
time  collected  (and  subsequently  published)  nationwide  divorce  sta- 
tistics, and  from  that  time  on  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  the  trend  of 
the  national  divorce  rate. 
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In  the  year  1867  there  were  some  37,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  9,937  divorces  were  reported.  By  1900  the  population  had 
roughly  doubled,  while  the  yearly  number  of  divorces  had  increased  to 
55,751.  By  1950  the  population  had  again  doubled,  but  during  this  year 
the  number  of  reported  divorces  had  soared  to  384,927.20 

As  the  divorce  rate  increased  over  the  decades,  the  stigma  attached 
to  divorce  tended  to  decrease.  Or  perhaps  the  sentence  should  read:  as 
the  stigma  attached  to  divorce  tended  to  decrease,  the  divorce  rate  in- 
creased. Whatever  the  sequence,  the  sharp  increase  in  divorce  during 
recent  decades  has  been  viewed  with  dismay  by  various  church  and  civic 
groups  in  the  United  States,  and  a  number  of  reforms  have  been  sug- 
gested. Social  scientists  have  also  given  the  divorce  problem  considerable 
attention,  and  have  undertaken  a  number  of  studies,  most  of  which  will 
be  referred  to  in  subsequent  chapters.  Thus  far,  however,  meaningful 
solutions  have  been  difficult  to  come  by,  and  marital  breakup  in  the 
United  States  remains  an  important  and  vexing  problem. 


Changing  Family  Functions 


Along  with  patterned  changes  in  courtship,  sex  behavior,  marriage, 
and  divorce,  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  witnessed  striking 
alterations  in  the  functions  of  the  American  family.  In  the  colonial  era 
the  family  was  largely  a  self-sufficient  unit.  It  was  not  only  economically 
independent  but  also  served  as  the  center  for  such  activities  as  education, 
religion,  and  recreation.  To  be  sure,  there  were  cities  in  the  colonial 
period,  and  even  before  the  Revolutionary  War  tiiere  were  differences 
between  urban  and  rural  family  types.  But  so  long  as  America  was  pre- 
dominantly agricultural,  and  insofar  as  there  was  a  frontier,  the  family 
was  generally  self-sufficient  in  matters  of  goods  and  services.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  frontier,  however,  together  with  rapid  increases  in 
urbanization  and  industrialization,  the  traditional  family  functions  were 
taken  over  by  other  institutions  or  agencies. 

Economic  Function.  Throughout  a  good  part  of  its  history, 
the  American  family  was  an  economically  producing  unit.  Our  founding 
fathers  built  their  own  homes,  made  their  own  furniture,  raised  their 
2»  Ibid.,  Chapter  7,  pp.  88-96.    Above  figures  taken  from  Table  42,  p.  90. 
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own  food,  and  made  many  of  their  own  clothes.  Mother,  father,  sons,  and 
daughters  all  cooperated  in  the  necessary  economic  endeavors.  Even  as 
late  as  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  for  families  to  raise 
their  own  food  and  to  supply  most  of  their  household  needs.  Power- 
driven  machinery  was  not  suited  for  home  use,  however,  and  with  the 
rise  of  factories  the  manufacture  of  both  hard  and  soft  goods  passed  from 
the  home. 

As  America  became  urbanized,  and  as  farms  came  to  be  operated  by 
power-machinery,  most  families  no  longer  raised  their  own  food  but 
bought  it.  Today  there  is  a  minimum  of  home  baking,  and  what  little 
there  is  is  likely  to  be  of  the  instant-mix  variety.  Wives  seldom  preserve 
foods  for  use  in  the  winter,  since  canned  or  frozen  products  can  be 
bought.  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas  practically  all  clothing,  furniture, 
and  appliances  are  now  bought  rather  than  made,  and  even  such  activities 
as  cooking,  cleaning,  and  laundering  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  labor-saving  machines.* 

The  above  changes,  as  might  be  expected,  have  had  a  marked  effect 
on  American  family  life.  The  family  no  longer  produces  anything  as  an 
economic  unit.  Since  the  passage  of  compulsory  school  legislation  and 
child-labor  laws,  children  have  become  economic  liabilities  instead  of 
assets.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  large  families  of  yesteryear  have  be- 
come much  smaller  in  size,  with  one-  and  two-child  families  now  being 
quite  common.  Also,  as  the  economic  function  became  divorced  from 
the  home,  wives  began  to  seek  outside  employment.  Each  decade  since 
World  War  I  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  wives  who  have 
joined  the  labor  force  until,  as  was  mentioned  previously,  a  high  per- 
centage of  all  wives  now  belong  in  the  "working"  category.  Clearly  the 
economic  factor  can  no  longer  be  held  up  as  a  primary  motivating  factor 
in  marriage;  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  that,  economically 
speaking,  marriage  is  an  unwise  venture,  at  least  insofar  as  the  male  is 
concerned! 

*  But  a  significant  differential  still  exists  between  urban  and  rural  families,  apropos 
of  the  economic  function.  In  an  interesting  sample-survey  study  by  Robert  O.  Blood, 
the  collected  statistics  showed  rather  clearly  that,  as  compared  to  their  urban  counter- 
parts, "farm  women  invest  substantially  more  time  and  energy  in  tasks  around  the 
home  which  contribute  directly  to  the  physical  or  financial  well-being  of  other 
family  members."  ("The  Division  of  Labor  in  City  and  Farm  Families,"  Marriage 
and  Family  Living,  May,  1958,  p.  173.)  In  this  same  connection,  Murray  Straus 
found  that  there  are  substantial  differences  among  farm  women,  with  the  more 
conscientious  homemakers  evidencing  a  "generally  better  adjustment"  as  adduced 
from  personality-test  scores.  ("The  Role  of  the  Wife  in  the  Settlement  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Project,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  February,  1958,  pp.  63-64. ) 
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Educational  Function.  In  the  early  American  family,  educa- 
tion was  generally  considered  to  be  a  function  of  the  home.  Boys  were 
expected  to  follow  their  father's  footsteps,  hence  the  educational  process 
was  largely  vocational  in  nature.  In  later  periods  some  formal  education 
was  supplied  by  the  schools,  but  the  terms  were  short,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  children  were  at  home,  working.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  formal  education  for  girls  lagged  behind  that  of  boys. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  it  was  obvious  that  the  na- 
tion was  becoming  education-conscious.  By  the  twentieth  century,  free 
public  education  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  building  blocks  of  American 
democracy;  in  fact,  the  long-term  trend  in  American  education  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word:  more.  Schools  have  increased,  the  number  of 
students  and  teachers  has  increased,  the  school  year  has  been  lengthened. 
Children  start  school  at  an  earlier  age  and  leave  at  a  later  age.  Today, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  nearly  all  youngsters  attend  some 
kind  of  school.  Most  of  them  graduate  from  high  school,  and  a  sizable 
proportion  go  on  to  college. 

At  all  levels  —  from  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  to  colleges 
and  graduate  schools  —  educational  services  have  increased.  Psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  guidance  experts,  vocational  counselors,  doctors  and 
nurses,  social  workers,  personnel  directors,  as  well  as  clubs,  workshops, 
seminars,  cooperatives,  and  in-service  training  programs  —  all  are  part  of 
the  modern  concept  of  education.  In  any  event,  the  process  of  formal  edu- 
cation, both  academic  and  vocational,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  family 
function.  In  Nimkoff's  words: 

As  the  culture  grows,  the  trend  is  for  the  school  to  enlarge  its  educa- 
tional offerings  and  increasingly  to  displace  the  family  as  the  transfer 
agent  of  civilization.  At  the  same  time,  the  school,  as  a  representative 
of  the  welfare  state,  takes  over  in  increasing  measure  additional  functions 
which  the  family  formerly  provided,  like  feeding  the  child,  safeguarding 
his  health,  and  entertaining  him.21 

Religious  Function.  As  is  true  in  the  case  of  formal  educa- 
tion, religious  training  has  also  come  to  be  largely  devoid  of  any  family 
connotation.  In  the  colonial  period,  the  home  often  sewed  as  a  kind  of 
adjunct  to  the  church,  with  family  prayers,  bible-reading,  teaching  of 
the  catechism,  hymn-singing,  and  grace  before  meals.   Where  no  church 

-1  Meyer  F.   Nimkoff,   "The  Family   in   the   United   States,"   Marriage   and   Family 
Living,  November,  1954,  p.  394. 
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was  available,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  family  to  hold  its  own  de- 
votionals,  led  by  the  father.  As  time  went  on  and  practically  all  com- 
munities had  constructed  places  of  worship,  church  attendance  came  to 
be  a  family  activity.  Religion  served  as  an  integrating  force,  one  which 
complemented  other  institutional  controls  in  the  maintenance  of  a  co- 
hesive and  stable  family  system.  Even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  states  like  Vermont  and  South  Carolina  had  laws  which 
made  church  attendance  compulsory!22 

Today,  however,  the  family  is  neither  the  dispenser  of  religious  train- 
ing nor  the  vehicle  by  which  church  participation  is  undertaken.  In  many 
areas,  Protestant  church  attendance  is  weak,  while  among  Catholics, 
church-going  is  not  necessarily  a  family  function.  For  most  denomina- 
tions, church  socials,  Sunday  schools,  and  other  church-centered  activities 
have  become  increasingly  important,  but  here  again  they  may  or  may  not 
relate  to  the  family  unit.  In  innumerable  ways,  religion  continues  as  a 
vital  force  in  the  American  way  of  life,  but  the  day  has  passed  when  the 
home  was  a  center  of  religious  activity. 

Recreational  Function.  In  the  early  American  family,  based 
as  it  was  on  a  farm  economy,  the  home  was  the  center  of  recreational 
activities.  For  one  thing,  few  outside  diversions  were  available.  For 
another,  transportation  was  poor  and  time-consuming.  Also,  the  average 
farmer  worked  from  sunup  to  sundown,  and  there  was  often  little  time 
available  for  recreational  pursuits.  What  entertainment  there  was,  usually 
took  place  in  the  home  as  a  family-centered  activity  —  for  example,  visit- 
ing, singing,  dancing,  and  games  of  all  kinds.  Mechanization  and  urbani- 
zation changed  many  things,  however,  one  of  which  was  the  increase  in 
leisure  time.  Transportation  also  improved,  and  in  the  twentieth  century 
recreation  and  entertainment  came  to  be  regarded  as  things  that  were 
bought  rather  than  made.  Commercial  enterprises  offered  such  fare  as 
theaters,  athletic  events,  bridge  clubs,  swimming  pools,  dance  halls,  race 
tracks,  movies,  golf  courses,  night  clubs,  tennis  courts,  bowling  alleys, 
operas,  symphony  concerts,  and  many  other  forms  of  paid  entertainment. 
Today,  catering  to  leisure  time  is  a  giant  business,  supplying  forms  of 
amusement  broad  enough  to  meet  all  demands.  For  the  most  part,  enter- 
tainment is  passive  in  nature;  that  is,  people  are  spectators  rather  than 
participants.  And  as  amusement  came  to  be  "bought"  it  was  almost  in- 
evitable that  family  participation  would  be  minimized.  At  the  present 
22  Allan  Nevins,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 
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time,  commercialized  recreational  activities  are  sufficiently  diverse  to  sat- 
isfy the  individual  needs  of  all  the  family  members.  But  as  a  family 
function,  recreation  has  played  a  diminishing  role. 

Other  Functions.  The  family  has  lost  a  variety  of  other  func- 
tions, chief  of  which  are  those  pertaining  to  security.  In  the  pioneer  days 
it  was  commonplace  for  each  family  to  possess  firearms  for  protective 
purposes.  Today,  the  various  governmental  services  supply  police  pro- 
tection. The  frontier  home  was  the  chief  instrument  for  medical  and 
health  services.  Today,  this  function  has  been  taken  over  by  doctors, 
nurses,  and  hospitals.  Moreover,  the  American  family  of  today  is  likely 
to  be  protected  by  life  insurance,  and  casualty  and  sickness  insurance,  as 
well  as  by  a  variety  of  social  security  programs  run  by  the  government. 
Care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  is  no  longer  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  family. 


Our  Present  Family  System 


The  present-day  family  has  not  lost  all  of  its  functions,  of  course; 
some  still  remain.  The  family  has  retained  the  biological  function  of  pro- 
creation. Responsibility  for  the  support  and  socialization  of  the  child  has 
remained  within  the  family,  even  though  this  function  is  now  shared  with 
other  agencies.  Care  for  the  aged  is  also  a  family  function,  though  this, 
too,  is  now  shared  with  other  agencies.  And  finally,  it  is  the  family  which 
provides  the  adult  members  of  society  with  an  approved  method  for  the 
fulfillment  of  affectional  and  sexual  needs.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from  a  functional  point  of  view  today's  family  is  basically  different  from 
the  American  family  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  decline  in  family  functions  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
infringement  by  outside  agencies  or  to  the  inroads  created  by  technologi- 
cal improvements.  Hobbs  raises  the  interesting  question,  "To  what  extent 
has  the  total  amount  of  family  functions  been  reduced  through  a  gradual 
process  of  voluntary  renunciation  of  functions  by  members  of  the  family 
rather  than  through  compulsion  imposed  by  external  changes  .  .  .?"-3  It  is 

23  A.  H.  Hobbs,  The  Claims  of  Sociology,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  The  Stackpole  Co.,  1951, 
p.  121. 
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pointed  out,  for  example,  that  while  the  easy  availability  of  store-bought 
food  changes  the  nature  of  food-preparing  functions  within  the  family, 
this  fact  does  not  necessarily  signify  reductions  in  functions:  "Food  prepa- 
ration, meal  planning,  and  table  arrangements  can  be  raised  to  a  level  of 
greater  variety  with  no  decrease  in  functions.  Other  aspects  of  household 
management  can  be  raised  similarly  to  higher  efficiency  and  aesthetic 
levels  rather  than  reduced  by  inventions  such  as  electrical  appliances. 
Training  in  religion,  ethics,  and  morality  should  demand  even  more  time 
and  ingenuity  now  than  in  the  past."24 

In  point  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  motivational  values  necessary 
for  encouraging  such  aesthetic  elevation  are  lacking  in  the  present-day 
family  system.  Our  society,  particularly  the  urban  sector,  is  not  so  "fam- 
ily-minded" as  formerly,  the  tendency  being  to  regard  oneself  primarily 
as  an  individual,  and  only  secondarily  as  a  family  member.  Family  life 
is  no  longer  the  center-of-existence  it  once  was,  individual  members  being 
much  more  likely  to  have  outside  interests.  Also,  familial  traditions  and 
sentiments  are  difficult  to  build  under  today's  urban  family  system:  the 
number  of  children  per  family  is  small;  and  when  they  marry,  the  chances 
are  good  that  the  children  will  move  some  distance  from  their  parents' 
home;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in-laws  and  other  kinship  ties  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  burdensome. 

In  brief,  our  family  system  of  today  offers  little  incentive  for  the 
aesthetic  improvements  mentioned  above,  such  as  food  preparation  and 
table  planning.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
marketing  of  ready-to-serve  meals  has  proved  so  profitable.  A  point  that 
is  sometimes  overlooked  apropos  of  the  food  situation  is  that  the  evening 
meal  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  still  be  called  a  family  meal, 
breakfast  and  lunch  having  become  more  or  less  individual  affairs.  Also, 
large  family  get-togethers  for  holiday  feasts  seem  to  be  less  frequent  than 
formerly;  in  fact,  the  practice  of  "inviting  people  over  for  dinner"  prob- 
ably is  not  so  common  as  it  used  to  be,  the  present  tendency  being  to 
entertain  after  dinner.  Today's  bride  still  desires  the  traditional  place 
settings  of  sterling  silver,  even  though  she  may  infrequently  have  occa- 
sion to  use  them. 

Other  institutional  weaknesses  have  already  been  mentioned  —  relax- 
ation of  the  codes  governing  courtship,  increases  in  various  types  of  non- 
marital  sex  activity,  emphasis  on  individual  rather  than  on  family  activi- 
ties, large-scale  entrance  of  married  women  into  the  labor  force,  and  the 
24  Ibid. 
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emergence  of  a  relatively  high  divorce  rate.  Sociologists  are  by  no  means 
in  agreement,  however,  regarding  the  significance  of  these  institutional 
changes  in  our  marriage  system.  Many  feel  that  our  present-day  family- 
is  well  adjusted  to  the  exigencies  of  urban  life,  and  that  as  a  happiness- 
gaining  device,  marriage  has  more  to  offer  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Others  believe  that  family  disorganization  has  reached  a  dangerously  high 
level.  Unfortunately,  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  there  is  no  clear-cut 
method  by  which  these  conflicting  family  theories  can  be  put  to  a  defini- 
tive test. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  long  run  the  institutional  weakening  of  mar- 
riage will  have  no  over-all  ill  effects  and  that  individualistic  gains  will 
compensate  for  the  decline  in  family  functions.  It  is  also  possible  that 
whenever  the  institutional  aspects  of  marriage  are  relaxed  beyond  a 
certain  point  the  societal  —  and  hence  ultimately  the  individual  —  effects 
will  be  detrimental.  Whether  our  family  system  is  simply  being  "reorgan- 
ized" or  whether  it  is  actually  being  "disorganized"  makes  a  fascinating 
and  serious  discussion  question,  and  is  one  which  the  student  should 
endeavor  to  answer  for  himself,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  his  readings,  but 
in  the  light  of  his  daily  observation  and  experience. 
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PART  FOUR 


PREMARITAL         BEHAVIOR 
PATTERNS 


"Keep  your  eyes  wide  open  before  mar- 
riage, and  half -shut  afterwards" 

Benjamin  Franklin 


9 


Mate  Selection 


In  all  societies,  mate  selection  operates  within  rather 
carefully  circumscribed  limits.  An  American  youth,  for  in- 
stance, is  expected  to  marry  someone  in  the  same  age  category.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, further,  that  he  will  marry  within  his  own  race  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  within  his  own  religion  and  socio-economic  class.  Young  Ameri- 
cans, in  other  words,  do  not  have  a  limitless  number  of  eligible  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex  to  choose  from,  even  though  the  opportunities  are 
broader  than  in  most  other  societies. 

Marital  eligibility  is  culturally  determined,  and  the  specific  factors 
involved  are  often  referred  to  as  assortative  mating.  This  term  is  some- 
times used  as  a  synonym  for  homo  gamy,  the  tendency  for  like  to  marry 
like.  In  the  present  chapter,  however,  homogamy  has  a  more  restricted 
usage,  and  refers  to  the  tendency  to  select  a  mate  with  similar  physical 
or  psychological  characteristics,  while  assortative  mating  includes,  in 
addition,  broader  similarities  such  as  those  embodying  age,  race,  religion, 
nationality,  neighborhood,  and  social  class. 
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Propinquity 


Propinquity  refers  to  "nearness  in  place"  or  "proximity,"  and  while 
it  might  be  imagined  that  young  people  who  live  near  one  another  would 
be  more  likely  to  get  married  than  those  who  live  far  apart,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  residential  propinquity  was  not  realized  until  Bossard  put  the 
matter  to  empirical  test.  Transcribing  street  addresses  from  5,000  con- 
secutive marriage  licenses  issued  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Bossard 
discovered  that  one-sixth  of  the  applicants  lived  within  a  block  of  each 
other,  one-third  lived  within  five  blocks,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
applicants  lived  within  twenty  blocks  of  one  another.  As  the  author  aptly 
concluded:  "Cupid  may  have  wings,  but  apparently  they  are  not  adapted 
for  long  flights."1 

In  the  ensuing  years  a  dozen  or  so  replication  studies  have  been 
made  —  in  other  areas  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia.  And  though  research 
designs  have  been  amplified  and  sharpened,  Bossard's  original  findings 
have  been  basically  substantiated.2  In  their  propinquity  survey  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  for  example,  Davie  and  Reeves  discovered  that  51.3 
per  cent  of  the  marriage  license  applicants  lived  within  twenty  blocks  of 
each  other,  as  compared  to  Bossard's  51.9  per  cent.3  Clarke,  using  an 
interview-survey  of  white  residents  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  adjacent  sub- 
urbs, found  residential  propinquity  to  be  an  important  factor  not  only 
as  of  the  date  of  marriage,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  meeting  and 
dating  patterns  of  the  couples.  Clarke's  data  revealed  that  "53.4  per  cent 
of  the  mates  resided  within  sixteen  standard  city  blocks  of  each  other 
at  the  time  of  application  for  the  marriage  license.  Almost  the  same 
proportion  (54.4  per  cent)  lived  within  sixteen  standard  city  blocks  at 
the  time  of  their  first  date  together."4 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  factor  of  residential 

1  James  Bossard,  "Residential  Propinquity  as  a  Factor  in  Marriage  Selection," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  September,  1932,  p.  222. 

2  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  conceptual  significance  of  these  studies,  as  well 
as  for  a  complete  bibliography,  see  Alvin  Katz  and  Reuben  Hill,  "Residential 
Propinquity  and  Marital  Selection:  A  Review  of  Theory,  Method,  and  Fact," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  February,  1958,  pp.  27-35. 

:!  Maurice  R.  Davie  and  Ruby  J.  Reeves,  "Propinquity  of  Residence  Before  Marriage," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  January,  1939,  pp.  510-517. 

4  Alfred  C.  Clarke,  "An  Examination  of  the  Operation  of  Residential  Propinquity  as 
a  Factor  in  Mate  Selection,"  American  Sociological  Review,  February,  1952,  p.  19. 
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propinquity  in  the  United  States  plays  a  larger  part  in  mate  selection  than 
most  people  realize.*  Cherished  notions  about  romantic  love  notwith- 
standing, it  appears  that  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  "one  and  only" 
may  have  better  than  a  50-50  chance  of  living  within  walking  distance! 

Outcome  of  Propinquitous  Marriages.  In  view  of  the  proxim- 
ity factor  in  mate  selection,  it  is  of  interest  to  try  to  determine  whether 
marital  discord  or  maladjustment  is  related  to  premarital  residential  pro- 
pinquity. One  might  hypothesize,  for  instance,  that  "the  chances  for  di- 
vorce increase  with  the  distance  between  the  premarital  residences  of  the 
contracting  parties."  This  hypothesis  rests  on  the  assumption  that  people 
who  live  near  one  another  are  more  likely  to  have  a  similar  background 
than  those  who  live  farther  apart,  and  that  similarity  of  cultural  back- 
ground facilitates  the  process  of  marital  adjustment. 

In  an  effort  to  test  this  hypothesis  —  as  well  as  several  others  —  the 
writer  collected  and  analyzed  a  random  sample  of  1,434  Philadelphia 
divorce  records.  In  1,033  cases  one  or  both  of  the  parties  had  resided 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  by  recording  the  street  address  of 
these  individuals  it  was  possible  to  compute  a  percentage  distribution 
based  on  propinquity.  These  divorce  data  are  compared  with  Bossard's 
marriage  figures  in  Table  l.5 

It  can  be  seen  that  while  the  marriages  tend  to  be  concentrated  more 
in  the  immediate  block  area  than  are  the  divorces,  the  concentration  is 
due  primarily  to  the  preponderance  of  the  "same  addresses"  (12.6  per 
cent  of  the  marriages  as  compared  to  but  3  per  cent  of  the  divorces). 
If  this  same-address  category  —  which  probably  represents  a  special  situ- 
ation—  is  eliminated,  the  percentage  distribution  of  marriages  and  di- 
vorces is  rather  similar.  The  "twenty  blocks  or  less"  category  includes 
51.9  per  cent  of  the  marriages  and  51.4  per  cent  of  the  divorces. 

All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  appears  that  although  residential 
propinquity  is  a  significant  factor  in  mate  selection,  this  same  factor  ap- 

*  Residential  propinquity  as  an  important  factor  in  mate  selection  has  been  reported 
for  rural  as  well  as  for  urban  areas.  See  James  S.  Brown,  "The  Farm  Family  in  a 
Kentucky  Mountain  Neighborhood,"  Bulletin  587  of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station,  Lexington,  Ky.,  August,  1952,  p.  26. 

5  Bossard's  Philadelphia  marriage  data  were  for  the  year  1931.  The  writer's  Phila- 
delphia divorce  cases  covered  the  years  1937-1950.  Since  the  average  duration  of 
marriage  for  the  divorce  sample  was  about  10  years,  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  rough 
comparison  between  the  two  sets  of  data.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  the  original 
marriage  data  were  unrefined  for  such  factors  as  race,  nationality,  and  marital  status, 
comparative  results  should  be  considered  only  as  suggestive. 
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parently  is  of  little  importance  insofar  as  the  subsequent  marital 
adjustment  is  concerned.  On  the  basis  of  preliminary  evidence,  the  above- 
mentioned  hypothesis  ("The  chances  for  divorce  increase  with  the  dis- 
tance between  the  premarital  residences  of  the  contracting  parties") 
must  be  rejected. 

TABLE    1 

Cumulative  Percentage  Distribution  of 

5,000  Marriages  and  1,033  Divorces  (Philadelphia) 

by  Premarital  Residential  Propinquity 


Cumulative 

Per  Cent: 

Number  of  Blocks  Apart 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Same  address   

12.6 
17.1 

3.0 

Within  one  block  or  less    

8.4 

Within  two  blocks  or  less    

23.2 

12.4 

Within  three  blocks  or  less    

27.4 

16.1 

Within  four  blocks  or  less    

30.5 

20.5 

Within  five  blocks  or  less   

33.5 

24.1 

Within  six  blocks  or  less    

35.9 

27.5 

Within  seven  blocks  or  less   

37.7 

30.7 

Within  eight  blocks  or  less    

39.3 

32.2 

Within  nine  blocks  or  less   

40.7 

35.6 

Within  ten  blocks  or  less   

42.3 

37.9 

Within  fifteen  blocks  or  less 

48.0 

46.7 

Within  twenty  blocks  or  less   

51.9 

51.4 

The  Age  Factor 


Another  factor  which  serves  to  delimit  the  choice  of  a  marriage  part- 
ner is  age.  In  the  first  place,  most  people  in  our  society  marry  within 
their  own  age  range.  There  are  exceptions,  especially  in  the  case  of  re- 
marriages, but  it  is  more  or  less  expected  that  first  marriages  will  involve 
two  individuals  whose  ages  are  relatively  close. 

A  second  limiting  consideration  is  the  fact  that  women  customarily 

neither  date  nor  marry  men  who  are  younger  than  themselves;  in  fact, 

recent  government  figures  reveal  that  in  only  14.7  per  cent  of  marriages 

in  the  United  States  are  wives  older  than  their  husbands.6    The  same 

6  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Special  Reports,  Vol.  45,  No.   12,  September  9, 
1957,  Table  15,  p.  328. 
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source  indicates  that  on  the  average,  husbands  in  our  society  are  about 
three  years  older  than  their  wives.7  The  implications  here  are  greater 
than  is  generally  realized,  for  in  point  of  fact  the  expected  age  differential 
greatly  reduces  the  number  of  eligible  partners  for  both  sexes.  To  illus- 
trate, if  the  customary  marital  age  range  were  three  years  in  either  direc- 
tion, a  22-year-old  person  could  choose  a  mate  in  the  19-25  age  bracket, 
provided  it  made  no  difference  which  sex  was  older.  Since  the  expecta- 
tion is  that  the  man  will  at  least  be  no  younger  than  his  bride,  the  hypo- 
thetical 19-25  age  range  is  almost  halved,  with  the  actual  span  shrinking 
to  19-22  for  the  man,  and  22-25  for  the  woman. 

In  the  college  situation  the  factor  of  age  differential  has  significance 
which  is  all  too  clear  to  students.  On  an  age  basis,  the  freshman  coed 
may  date  virtually  any  boy  in  college.  By  the  time  she  is  a  senior  the 
local  marriage  market  has  shrunk  to  one-quarter  of  its  original  size.  In 
the  case  of  the  boy,  the  situation  is  reversed,  for  on  an  age  basis  a  college 
senior  has  four  times  as  much  marital  opportunity  as  he  had  when  he 
was  a  freshman. 

A  final  limiting  factor  with  regard  to  age  is  the  pattern  whereby 
people  in  our  society  are  expected  to  marry  relatively  early  in  life.  Most 
authorities  are  agreed  that  the  age  at  first  marriage  in  the  United  States 
has  fallen  in  recent  years.8  Government  figures  indicate,  in  round  num- 
bers, that  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  median  age  at  first  marriage  for 
men  was  about  26,  and  for  women  approximately  22.  Corresponding 
figures  for  the  current  period  cluster  around  23  for  men  and  20  for 
women.9  (The  average  age  at  marriage  for  college  graduates  is  substan- 
tially higher:  26  for  men  and  24  for  women. ) 10 

In  light  of  the  apparent  trend  toward  earlier  marriages,  women  — 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  men  —  are  prone  to  feel  that  time  is  passing  them 
by  if  they  do  not  have  a  definite  prospect  of  marriage  by  the  time  they 
reach  their  early  twenties.  The  degree  to  which  the  pattern  of  early 
marriage  serves  as  a  delimiting  factor  in  mate  selection  can  only  be  con- 

7  Ibid. 

8  For  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  computing  age-at-marriage  data,  see 
"Assessment  of  Age  at  Marriage,"  in  David  Greenwood's  Essays  In  Human  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Public  Affairs  Press,  1956,  pp.  48-61. 

9  See  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Special  Reports,  Vol.  50,  No.  18,  November 
25,  1959,  pp.  40-41;  Paul  G.  Glick,  American  Families,  New  York,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  1957,  Chapter  6,  pp.  103-129;  and  Hugh  Carter,  Paul  C.  Glick,  and 
Sarah  Lewit,  "Some  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Recently  Married  Persons: 
Comparisons  of  Registration  Data  and  Sample  Survey  Data,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  April,  1955,  pp.  165-172. 

10  Paul  C.  Glick,  American  Families,  pp.  115-118. 
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jectured,  but  in  all  likelihood  it  assumes  significant  proportions.  If  it  were 
required  by  law  that  all  persons  wait  until  age  30  before  getting  married, 
one  might  speculate  about  the  percentage  of  people  whose  chosen  mate 
would  have  been  the  same  one  selected,  say,  eight  or  ten  years  previously! 

Significance  of  the  Age  Factor.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  so- 
cietal expectations  regarding  age  at  marriage,  a  number  of  investigators 
have  explored  the  relationship  between  this  factor  and  subsequent  marital 
adjustment.  In  one  of  the  pioneer  marital  adjustment  studies,  Burgess 
and  Cottrell  reported  that  an  examination  "indicates  the  very  high  pro- 
portion of  poorly  adjusted  couples  where  the  wife  was  under  19  years 
and  the  husband  under  22  years  at  the  time  of  marriage.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  unfortunate 
effects  of  very  early  marriages."11  Other  studies  of  the  period  also  found 
a  relationship  between  marital  madadjustment,  or  divorce,  and  early  age 
at  marriage.12 

More  recent  surveys  by  Locke,  Monahan,  Goode,  and  others,  lend 
further  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  in  our  society  very  early  marriages 
are  not  conducive  to  subsequent  marital  happiness.13  In  view  of  the  con- 
sistency of  findings,  the  hypothesis  seems  to  have  been  substantiated  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  age  differences  between  spouses  —  "who 
is  older,  and  by  how  much"  —  the  various  studies  suggest  that  this  is  not 
a  significant  factor  in  marital  adjustment.  Whether  the  wife  or  husband 
is  older  appears  relatively  unimportant.  At  most,  there  is  a  suggestion 
that  extreme  age  differences  may  be  deleterious,  but  even  in  this  instance 
the  existing  data  do  not  reveal  that  a  major  issue  is  involved. 


11  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Predicting  Success  and  Failure  in 
Marriage,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1939,  p.  116. 

12  See  E.  R.  Groves  and  W.  F.  Ogburn,  American  Marriage  and  Family  Relationships, 
New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1928,  p.  375;  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Psychological 
Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938, 
pp.  180-181;  and  Clarence  W.  Schroeder,  Divorce  in  a  City  of  100,000,  Ph.D.  thesis, 
private  edition  distributed  by  Bradley  Polytechnic  Library,  1939.  p.  86. 

13  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1951,  p.  102;  Thomas  Monahan,  "Does  Age  at  Marriage  Matter  in 
Divorce,"  Social  Forces,  October,  1953,  pp.  84-85;  William  J.  Goode,  After  Divorce. 
Glencoe,  111.,  The  Free  Press,  1956,  pp.  40-41.  See  also  J.  J.  Moss  and  Ruby  Gingles. 
"The  Relationship  of  Personality  to  the  Incidence  of  Early  Marriage,"  Marriage  and 
Family  Living,  November,  1959,  pp.  373-377;  and  Lee  Burchinal,  "Adolescent  Role 
Deprivation  and  High  School  Age  Marriage,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  Novem- 
ber, 1959,  pp.  378-384. 
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Marital  Status 


Sociologists  have  known  for  some  time  that  marital  status  itself  tends 
to  act  as  a  circumscribing  factor  in  mate  selection;  that  is,  single  persons 
are  likely  to  marry  other  single  individuals,  widowed  tend  to  marry 
widowed,  and  divorces  tend  to  marry  divorcees.  Jacobson  reports  figures 
which  indicate  that  this  marital  status  phenomenon  occurred  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  turn  of  the  century.14  In  the  mid-thirties,  figures  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  disclosed  that  the  chances 
were  better  than  nine  out  of  ten  that  a  bachelor  would  marry  a  woman 
who  had  not  previously  been  married,  and  that  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
widowed  and  divorced  also  tended  to  marry  within  their  own  groups.15 

This  tendency  has  persisted  over  the  years,  for  between  1940  and 
1960  a  number  of  studies  —  by  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  by  private  researchers  —  have  yielded  the  same  general  conclusions.16 
In  the  present  decade,  "previous  marital  status"  figures  have  remained 
remarkably  constant.  Table  2  was  derived  from  a  National  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics  Report  of  1953.17  A  1959  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  Re- 
port, the  latest  available,  shows  quite  similar  results:  "In  the  marital 
status  categories  ...  it  can  be  seen  that  about  9  out  of  10  single  (never 
married)  persons  married  single  persons,  and  somewhat  less  than  5  out 
of  10  previously  widowed  or  divorced  persons  married  persons  of  their 
same  previous  marital  status.  In  each  marital  status  group  (single, 
widowed,  divorced)  the  largest  number  of  marriages  occurred  between 
persons  of  the  same  marital  status."18 

14  Paul  H.  Jacobson,  American  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  Rinehart  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1959,  p.  67. 

15  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Statistical  Bulletin,  December,  1936. 

16  See  the  yearly  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  Reports  on  marriages;  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  Statistical  Bulletin,  June,  1953,  pp.  6-8;  the  joint 
study  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  "Socio- 
economic Characteristics  of  Persons  Who  Married  Between  January  1947  and  June 
1954,"  Vital  Statistics-Special  Beports,  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  September  9,  1957,  p.  286; 
Charles  Bowerman,  "Assortative  Mating  by  Previous  Marital  Status:  Seattle,  1939- 
1946,"  American  Sociological  Beview,  April,  1953,  p.  176. 

17  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Special  Beports,  Vol.  42,  No.  5,  July  14,  1953, 
p.  94. 

18  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Special  Beports,  Vol.  50,  No.  18,  November  25, 
1959,  p.  XLIV. 
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TABLE    2 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Marriages 
by  Previous  Marital  Status 


Groom 

Bride 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not 
Stated 

Total 

Single 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Not  Stated 

90.1 

26.6 

40.4 

4.5 

1.9 
42.1 
10.0 

2.6 

7.8 
30.1 

48.2 
7.8 

0.2 

1.1 

1.4 

85.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

It  would  be  expected  that  part  of  the  tendency  for  "like  to  marry 
like,"  in  terms  of  marital  status,  would  depend  on  the  age  factor;  for 
example,  one  reason  that  widowed  tend  to  marry  widowed  is  because  of 
the  relative  scarcity  of  single  (never  married)  people  in  the  older  age 
groups.  But  while  age  is  a  significant  factor,  it  is  far  from  the  whole 
story.  Bowerman,  in  an  extensive  statistical  analysis  based  on  37,844 
marriage  license  applications  in  Seattle  concludes  that,  in  spite  of  the 
relation  between  age  and  marital  status,  "at  all  ages,  individuals  marry 
those  of  their  own  marital  status  in  greater  proportions  than  would  be 
expected  by  chance."19 


Endogamy 


Anthropologists  use  the  term  endogamy  to  signify  marriage  within 
the  tribe  or  other  social  unit,  as  contrasted  to  exogamy,  or  marriage  out- 
side the  group.  Sociologists  have  come  to  apply  these  terms  to  intra-  and 
intermarriage  with  respect  to  broad  groupings  such  as  race,  nationality, 
religion,  and  social  class. 

Race.  Sexual  intermingling  between  Negroes  and  whites  ( mis- 
cegenation) was  quite  common  prior  to  the  Civil  War  and  for  several 
decades  immediately  thereafter.  The  fact  that  there  are  millions  of  light- 

19  Op.  cit.,  p.  176.  See,  also,  the  same  author's  "Age  Relationships  at  Marriage,  by 
Marital  Status  and  Age  at  Marriage,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  August,  1956, 
pp.  231-233. 
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skinned  Negroes  in  the  United  States  today  attests  to  the  frequency  of 
miscegenation  in  this  earlier  period,  for  when  they  were  first  brought 
over  from  Africa  the  slaves  were  black-skinned.  In  recent  decades,  sex- 
ual relations  between  Negroes  and  whites  have  apparently  been  on  the 
decline.  Certainly  there  is  comparatively  little  interracial  marriage  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Several  studies  have  indicated  that  an  extremely  small  percentage  of 
marriages  in  this  country  are  of  the  interracial  variety.  For  example,  data 
collected  by  Wirth  and  Goldhamer  from  Boston  for  a  twenty-five-year 
period  indicate  that  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  marriages  in- 
volving whites  also  involved  a  Negro.20  In  Jacobson's  survey,  wherein 
the  investigator  gathered  marriage  license  statistics  for  selected  areas 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  similar  conclusion  was  reached.  Based 
on  data  from  almost  a  million  and  a  half  marriages,  Jacobson  reports 
that  "marriages  between  white  persons  and  Negroes  or  members  of  other 
nonwhite  races  are  relatively  infrequent  in  the  United  States.  In  1939, 
the  only  year  for  which  data  are  available,  such  interracial  marriages  ac- 
counted for  only  8  out  of  every  10,000  marriages  in  the  country."21 

One  reason  for  the  low  incidence  of  interracial  marriage  is  the  fact 
that  most  states  have  laws  which  prohibit  it.  The  mores  are  doubtless 
stronger  than  the  law,  however,  since  there  is  very  little  interracial  mar- 
riage even  in  those  states  which  have  no  prohibitory  statutes.  The  mores 
are  so  effective,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  Negroes 
and  whites  are  divided  into  two  groups  insofar  as  mate  selection  is  con- 
cerned. 

Although  the  Negro  community  is  reportedly  more  tolerant  than  the 
white  with  respect  to  interracial  marriages,  neither  group  can  be  said 
to  look  with  favor  upon  the  idea  of  racial  exogamy.  While  the  scarcity  of 
large-scale  data  makes  it  difficult  to  generalize,  existing  segmental  studies 
and  case  histories  have  led  most  sociologists  to  believe  that  interracial 
marriages  in  our  society  are  somewhat  hazardous.  Whether  or  not  the 
belief  is  true,  few  members  of  either  race  seem  inclined  to  ignore  the 
color  barrier.  And  since  Negroes  comprise  some  10  per  cent  of  our  pop- 
ulation, the  practice  of  racial  endogamy  serves  as  a  limiting  factor  in  mate 
selection  for  both  races. 

20  Louis  Wirth  and  Herbert  Goldhamer,  "The  Hybrid  and  the  Problem  of  Miscegena- 
tion," in  Otto  Klineberg  (ed. ),  Characteristics  of  the  American  Negro,  New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1944,  p.  277. 

21  Paul  H.  Jacobson,  American  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  Rinehart  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1959,  p.  62. 
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With  regard  to  future  activity  along  these  lines,  no  one  can  say  for 
certain  what  the  trend  will  be.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  in 
our  mate-selection  climate  to  suggest  any  rush  toward  a  breakthrough 
on  the  marital  color  line.  The  best  guess  is  that  the  pattern  of  racial  en- 
dogamy will  undergo  no  substantial  change  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Religion.  The  extent  of  religious  endogamy  in  the  United 
States  depends  primarily  on  the  particular  religion  or  denomination  being 
discussed.  Among  the  Old  Order  Amish,  for  example,  mate  selection 
outside  the  group  is  virtually  nonexistent.  On  the  other  hand,  intermar- 
riage among  the  various  Protestant  denominations  —  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans,  Methodists,  etc.  —  is  quite  common.  When  ques- 
tions are  raised  concerning  religious  intermarriage  in  the  United  States, 
however,  what  is  usually  meant  is  the  pattern  involving  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  that  some  excellent  studies 
have  been  made  on  the  subject. 

While  all  three  major  religious  groups  in  the  United  States  encourage 
their  members  to  marry  within  the  fold,  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  respective  church  attitudes.  The  most  flexible  are  the  Protestants,  the 
most  rigid  are  the  Jews,  with  the  Catholics  falling  in  between.  A  Catholic 
priest  will  marry  a  Catholic  and  a  non-Catholic,  provided  certain  stipu- 
lations are  met,  but  a  Jewish  rabbi  normally  will  not  marry  a  Jew  and  a 
non-Jew.  The  Jews  have  traditionally  been  an  endogamous  people,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  their  intermarriage  rate  is  increasing. 

In  terms  of  the  restrictive  element  in  mate  selection,  Jewish  endog- 
amy has  much  more  significance  for  Jews  than  for  non-Jews.  Since  Jews 
comprise  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  population,  their  adherence  to  en- 
dogamy means  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  exclude  themselves 
from  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  national  marriage  market.  In  urban 
centers  with  large  concentrations  of  Jews*  this  restriction  factor  may  be 
relatively  unimportant  with  regard  to  selecting  eligible  mates,  but  in  areas 
where  the  Jewish  population  ratio  is  small  —  rural  areas  and  small  towns, 
for  instance  —  mate  selection  may  be  a  difficult  process. 

The  most  significant  interreligious  marital  pattern  in  this  country  is 
that  involving  Protestants  and  Catholics.  There  are  some  40,000,000  Cath- 
olics in  the  United  States;  hence  if  religious  endogamy  were  the  rule,  both 

*  It  is  estimated  that  some  75  per  cent  of  the  Jews  in  die  United  States  reside  in 
five  states:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts.  New 
York  State  alone  accounts  for  nearly  one-half  the  U.S.  Jewish  population,  with  some 
2,000,000  Jews  living  in  New  York  City. 
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groups  —  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  —  would  face  a  sizable  restriction 
in  terms  of  mate  selection.  The  exact  rate  of  Catholic  intermarriage  in 
the  United  States  is  not  known,  since  —  unfortunately  for  sociologists  — 
religious  affiliation  is  not  recorded  on  the  marriage  forms  used  in  the 
various  states,  with  the  single  exception  of  Iowa.  In  the  absence  of  mar- 
riage license  data,  Thomas  attempted  to  solve  the  intermarriage  riddle 
by  studying  mixed  Catholic  marriages  as  recorded  in  the  chancery  offices 
throughout  the  country  and  listed  in  the  Catholic  Directory.  Thomas 
concludes  that  "during  the  decade  1940  to  1950,  mixed  marriages  sanc- 
tioned by  Catholic  nuptials  approximated  30  per  cent  of  all  Catholic 
marriages  in  the  United  States."22 

Information  from  Iowa  —  the  one  state  where  the  question  on  re- 
ligious preference  is  included  on  the  marriage  and  divorce  forms  —  defi- 
nitely bears  out  Thomas'  findings.  Chancellor  and  Monahan,  reporting  on 
the  Iowa  figures,  state  that  "according  to  the  Catholic  Directory,  30  per 
cent  of  all  Catholic  marriages  in  Iowa  in  1953  ( sanctioned  by  the  Cath- 
olic church)  were  mixed.  However,  since  Catholic  church  figures  do  not 
include  other-church  and  civil  ceremony  marriages,  state  records  show 
a  much  higher  degree  of  intermarriage,  namely  42  per  cent  of  all  mar- 
riages involving  a  Catholic  party  were  mixed  marriages  in  1953."23 

Further  analysis  of  Iowa  data  for  the  years  1953-1957  was  made  by 
Burchinal,  who  discovered  that  the  likelihood  of  cross-religious  marriage 
was  influenced  by  such  phenomena  as  the  age  of  the  bride  ( teen-age  girls 
being  especially  prone  to  marry  outside  their  religion)  and  occupational 
grouping  (with  farmers  having  a  relatively  low  intermarriage  rate).24 

In  a  study  based  on  Catholic  Directory  figures,  Locke,  Sabagh,  and 
Thomes  found  that  "Catholic  interfaith  marriage  rates  ranged  from  a 
low  of  13  per  cent  in  New  Mexico  to  a  high  of  70  per  cent  in  North 
Carolina,"  the  investigators'  explanation  being  that,  in  general,  the  smaller 
the  Catholic  population  in  an  area,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  mixed 
Catholic-Protestant  marriages  occurring.25 

On  the  basis  of  the  best  available  evidence,  it  would  appear  that 

22  John  L.  Thomas,  "The  Factor  of  Religion  in  the  Selection  of  Marriage  Mates," 
American  Sociological  Review,  August,  1951,  p.  488. 

23  Loren  Chancellor  and  Thomas  Monahan,  "Religious  Preference  and  Interreligious 
Mixtures  in  Marriages  and  Divorces  in  Iowa,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Novem- 
ber, 1955,  p.  237. 

24  Lee  Burchinal,  "Cross-Religious  Marriage  and  Some  Related  Variables,"  paper 
read  before  the  American  Sociological  Society  meeting,  Chicago,  September  3,  1959. 

25  Harvey  Locke,  Georges  Sabagh,  and  Mary  Thomes,  "Interfaith  Marriages,"  Social 
Problems,  April,  1957,  p.  330. 
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religious  endogamy  is  still  a  significant  factor  in  the  circumscription  of 
mate  selection,  although  the  Jews  are  more  affected  than  either  the 
Protestants  or  Catholics. 

Nationality.  Since  by  definition  Americans  are  immigrants 
or  the  descendants  of  immigrants,  nationality  or  ethnic  origin  has  played 
a  significant  part  in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  activities  of  our 
society.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  Americans  are  more  nationality-con- 
scious, in  this  sense,  than  are  the  inhabitants  of  most  other  countries. 
The  bulk  of  American  immigration  occurred  prior  to  the  First  World 
War,  in  recent  years  the  number  of  new  arrivals  having  been  reduced  to 
a  comparative  trickle.  Many  writers  expected,  therefore,  that  as  time 
went  on  nationality  would  become  less  and  less  of  a  "problem."  The 
virtual  stoppage  of  large-scale  immigration,  the  Americanization  process, 
the  factor  of  inter-ethnic  marriage  —  all  of  these  assimilation  forces,  it 
was  felt,  would  combine  to  minimize,  if  not  obliterate,  nationality  lines. 

Like  many  other  untested  theories,  however,  the  "melting  pot"  con- 
cept, as  it  was  called,  has  failed  to  materialize  —  at  least  to  the  degree 
that  had  been  anticipated.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  assimilation  process 
has  failed.  Far  from  it.  Our  public  school  system,  common  facets  of  rec- 
reational and  social  activities,  and  the  intermeshing  of  jobs  and  personali- 
ties within  our  giant  labor  market  have  tended  to  soften  what  were  once 
rather  rigid  ethnic  boundaries.  At  the  same  time,  urban  groups  such  as 
the  Italians,  Armenians,  and  Poles,  and  rural  groups  like  the  Swedes  and 
Finns,  have  to  a  surprising  degree  maintained  their  ethnic  identity.  Inter- 
marriage is  a  case  in  point,  for  while  a  number  of  studies  have  been  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  all  are  in  agreement  that  ethnicity  is 
still  a  factor  in  the  general  process  of  mate  selection. 

In  the  1930's  a  study  by  Bossard  of  some  70,000  marriages  in  New 
York  State  revealed  that  approximately  half  "were  intermarriages  in  that 
they  crossed  either  a  nativity  or  a  nationality  line,  or  both  .  .  ."26  In  the 
1940's  a  New  Haven  survey  by  Kennedy  disclosed  that  "Irish,  Italians,  and 
Poles  marry  mostly  among  themselves,  and  British-Americans,  Germans, 
and  Scandinavians  do  likewise  .  .  ."27 

In  the  same  decade  Nelson,  in  a  study  of  some  900  marriages  in  rural 
Minnesota,  discovered  that  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  husbands  and  wives 

2(5  James  Bossard,  "Nationality  and  Nativity  as  Factors  in  Marriage,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  December,  1939,  pp.  792-798. 

27  Ruby  Jo  Reeves  Kennedy,  "Single  or  Triple  Melting  Pot?  Intermarriage  Trends 
in  New  Haven,  1870-1940,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  January,  1944,  p.  339. 
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were  of  the  same  nationality  group  ( Finns,  Swedes,  Germans,  etc. )  .28  Re- 
porting in  1950  on  a  later  New  Haven  study,  Hollingshead  writes  that 
".  .  .  ethnicity  within  a  religious  group  has  been  a  very  potent  factor  in 
influencing  the  mate  selection  process  in  both  the  parental  and  the  present 
generations,  but  it  was  stronger  a  generation  ago  than  it  is  now."29 

This  last  statement  by  Hollingshead,  from  an  over-all  view,  is  per- 
haps the  most  definitive  that  can  be  made  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge.  Ethnic  endogamy  apparently  is  not  so  rigid  as  it  was  a  gen- 
eration or  so  ago.  At  present  it  does  not  appear,  certainly,  that  nationality 
is  as  binding  as  race  or  religion,  from  the  view  of  mate  selection.  At  the 
same  time,  ethnicity  still  operates  as  a  restrictive-selective  factor  —  with 
considerably  more  effect  than  was  being  predicted  35  years  ago. 

Social  Class.  In  recent  years  sociologists  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  analyzing  behavioral  patterns  associated  with  the  so-called 
class  system  in  the  United  States.  Although  concepts  and  definitions  of 
social  class  vary,  one  commonly  used  set  of  indices  relates  to  occupation, 
income,  education,  and  residence.  In  these  terms,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  Americans  are  a  mobile  people.  There  seems  to  be  a  normal  expec- 
tation that  children  will  not  simply  follow  in  their  parents'  footsteps  but 
will  actually  try  to  improve  upon  their  parents'  class  position.  And  the 
facts  bear  out  the  expectations;  temporal  trends  in  the  United  States  re- 
veal that  in  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  criteria,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  upward  mobility.  It  is  quite  common  for  sons  and  daughters  to  reach 
a  higher  educational  level  than  that  of  their  parents,  and  for  sons  to  have 
a  higher-status  occupation  than  that  of  their  fathers.  As  it  relates  to  the 
class  system,  then,  the  mate-selection  process  raises  an  interesting  ques- 
tion: do  people  tend  to  marry  within  their  own  social  class  —  as  might 
be  expected  on  the  basis  of  consciousness-of-kind  —  or  do  they  tend  to 
use  marriage  as  a  lever  for  improving  their  class  position?  Again,  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  some  empirical  studies  on  the  subject. 

Hollingshead,  one  of  the  best-known  students  of  the  class  structure, 
found  that  in  New  Haven  58.2  per  cent  of  the  marriages  involved  partners 
from  the  same  residential  social  stratum,  and  that  when  marriages  "that 
involved  a  partner  from  an  adjacent  class  area  were  added  to  the  first 
group  the  figure  was  raised  to  82.8  per  cent  of  all  marriages."30  It  was 

28  Lowry  Nelson,  "Intermarriage  Among  Nationality  Groups  in  a  Rural  Area  of 
Minnesota,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  March,  1943,  pp.  585-592. 

29  August  Hollingshead,  "Cultural  Factors  in  the  Selection  of  Marriage  Mates," 
American  Sociological  Review,  October,  1950,  p.  624. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  625. 
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discovered  also  that  "when  class  lines  were  crossed  the  man  selected  a 
woman  from  a  lower  class  far  more  frequently  than  was  true  for  women."31 
In  his  study  of  Elmtown,  a  small  midwestern  city,  the  same  author 
found  an  unmistakable  pattern  of  social-class  endogamy: 

Elmtowners  will  tell  you  that  "love  alone"  is  the  thing;  "it  brings  young 
people  together."  They  will  argue  that  people  marry  when  "Miss  or  Mr. 
Right  comes  along,"  and  not  before.  But  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
"Miss"  and  "Mr.  Right"  belong  to  families  of  orientation  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  class  grouping  in  the  community.  If  we  include  the 
immediately  adjacent  classes,  then  almost  all  cases  are  included.  In 
short,  the  romantic  complex  operates,  in  large  part,  within  the  confines 
of  the  class  system.32 

In  another  well-known  study  of  the  relation  between  mate  selection 
and  class  position,  Centers  questioned  a  national  cross-section  of  the  mar- 
ried male  population  about  their  own  occupations  and  that  of  their  wife's 
father.  Dividing  the  occupations  into  broad  groupings  of  (1)  business 
executive,  (2)  professional,  (3)  small  business,  (4)  white  collar,  (5) 
skilled  manual,  (6)  semi-skilled,  and  (7)  unskilled,  Centers  found  that 
both  men  and  women  were  more  likely  to  marry  partners  of  their  own 
occupational  stratum  than  of  any  other  single  stratum.  It  was  found  that 
while  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  occupational  exogamy,  the  cross- 
class  marriages  for  the  most  part  involved  adjacent  occupational  group- 
ings.33 

There  are  other  studies  in  the  sociological  literature,  but  the 
results  are  generally  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  social-class  endogamy  plays  a  significant  part  in  the 
process  of  mate  selection. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know,  naturally,  what  effect  the  various  endog- 
amous  factors  discussed  herein  —  race,  religion,  social  class,  etc.  —  have 
on  over-all  marital  adjustment.  What  can  be  said  of  the  success  of  Cath- 
olic-Protestant marriages?  of  marriages  which  cross  social-class  lines? 
A  discussion  of  such  questions  will  be  included  in  later  chapters. 

Interlocking  Aspects  of  Endogamy.    Thus  far,  we  have  dis- 
cussed race,  religion,  nationality,  and  social  class  as  factors  which  tend 

81  Ibid. 

32  August   Hollingshead,   "Class    and    Kinship   in    a    Middle    Western    Community," 
American  Sociological  Review,  August,  1949,  p.  475. 

33  Richard    Centers,    "Occupational    Endogamy    in    Marital    Selection,"    American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1949,  pp.  530-535. 
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to  circumscribe  or  limit  the  selection  of  a  marriage  partner.  It  should 
not  be  thought,  however,  that  these  characteristics  operate  independently 
of  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  studies  indicate  that  nationality  and 
religion  are  often  related,  so  that  an  interreligious  marriage  may  also 
signify  an  inter-nationality  mixture.  Similarly,  it  is  known  that  there  is 
a  relation  between  nationality  and  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  social 
class  on  the  other,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  for  a  given  marriage  to 
be  endogamous  or  exogamous  in  terms  of  all  three  factors. 

From  this  vantage  point,  it  is  easier  to  understand  why  residential 
propinquity,  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  apparently  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  the  mate-selection  process.  Racial  and  nation- 
ality groups  often  tend  to  live  within  rather  well  defined  areas.  This  is 
also  true  in  terms  of  social  class,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  religious 
groupings.  Propinquity,  therefore,  may  actually  be  a  manifestation  of  the 
effects  of  these  various  endogamous  forces.  As  Clarke  points  out,  it  ap- 
pears "that  locality  may  tend  not  only  to  select,  but  also  to  produce 
persons  who  are  similar"  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  characteristics.34 

Katz  and  Hill,  who  were  the  first  to  integrate  the  various  propinquity 
distributions  and  to  synthesize  the  results,  have  developed  what  they  term 
a  norm-interaction  theory,  which  includes  the  following  assumptions, 
quoted  verbatim: 

1.  That  marriage  is  normative;  i.e.,  mate  selection  is  limited  by  cultural 
considerations.  Every  individual  selector  has  a  field  of  eligibles  among 
whom  he  selects  a  marital  partner. 

2.  That  cultural  groups  which  form  fields  of  eligibles  tend  to  be 
residentially  segregated. 

3.  That  within  normative  fields  of  eligibles  the  probability  of  marriage 
varies  directly  with  the  probability  of  interaction. 

4.  That  the  probability  of  interaction  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  of 
opportunities  at  a  given  distance  over  intervening  opportunities.35 


The  College  Situation 


It  is  a  common  observation  that  spouses  tend  to  be  of  the  same 
educational  level,  and  a  number  of  studies  bear  this  out.  In  one  of  the 
34  Op.  cit.,  p.  22.  35  Op.  cit.;  see  Footnote  2. 
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earlier  analyses,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  computed 
figures  which  showed  that  grammar  school  graduates  tend  to  marry 
other  grammar  school  graduates,  high  school  graduates  do  likewise,  and 
the  college  population  follows  a  similar  pattern.36  In  the  most  recent 
survey,  conducted  jointly  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  the  National 
Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  figures  reveal  that  there  is  "marked  association 
between  the  educational  levels  of  the  spouses  at  first  marriage;  the  higher 
the  educational  level  of  one  spouse,  the  higher  that  of  the  other."37 

In  a  study  of  the  marriage  choices  of  students  who  had  been  regis- 
tered at  Washington  State  College,  Landis  and  Day  discovered  that  71.5 
per  cent  had  married  persons  who  had  also  had  college  experience.  It 
was  found  in  addition  that,  compared  to  the  women,  there  was  more  of 
a  tendency  for  the  men  to  "marry  down."38  In  their  survey  of  marriages  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  Sundal  and  McCormick  discovered  that  67  per  cent 
of  the  grooms  and  87  per  cent  of  the  brides  with  some  college  education 
had  married  partners  who  had  also  had  some  college  experience.  These 
figures  again  disclose  the  "marrying  down"  tendency  for  men.39 

It  is  evident  in  a  number  of  ways  that  college  is  playing  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  the  dynamics  of  mate  selection.  For  one  thing, 
more  and  more  young  people  are  attending  college,  and  all  the  signs  indi- 
cate that  the  trend  will  continue.  For  another,  more  and  more  colleges 
have  become  coeducational,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  this  trend 
will  reverse  itself,  either.  We  should  expect,  as  a  consequence,  to  find 
an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  college  students  to  select  mates 
who  attend  the  same  college  or  university,  and  the  available  figures  sug- 
gest that  this  is  indeed  the  case.  Kirkpatrick  cites  findings  from  three 
universities  —  Indiana,  Penn  State,  and  Maine  —  which  indicate  that 
some  37  per  cent,  33  per  cent,  and  43  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  women 
graduates  of  these  universities  marry  men  from  the  same  institution.40 

There  is  also  much  more  inclination  than  formerly  for  young  people 
to  marry  while  they  are  still  in  college.  At  one  time  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  colleges  to  prohibit  the  marriages  of  undergraduates,  and  "headstrong 

36  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Statistical  Bulletin,  September,  1945,  p.  4. 

37  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Special  Reports,  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  September  9, 
1957,  p.  287. 

38  Paul  Landis  and  Katherine  Day,  "Education  as  a  Factor  in  Mate  Selection," 
American  Sociological  Review,  August,  1945,  pp.  55S-560. 

39  A.  Philip  Sundal  and  Thomas  McCormick,  "Age  at  Marriage  and  Mate  Selection: 
Madison,  Wisconsin,"  American  Sociological  Review,  February.  1951,  p.  46. 

40  Clifford  Kirkpatrick,  The  Family,  New  York,  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1955, 
p.  385. 
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youth"  who  broke  the  rule  were  expelled.  While  it  has  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  rule  today  is  not  much  in  evidence;  in  fact,  census-survey 
figures  disclose  that  roughly  one  out  of  every  six  college  students  is  mar- 
ried, and  that  when  professional  and  graduate  schools  are  included  the 
figure  is  one  out  of  four!41  Of  interest  also  is  Lowrie's  study  of  student 
dating  practices,  in  which  it  was  discovered  that  over  half  of  the  college 
men  and  75  per  cent  of  the  college  women  were  going  steady  as  of  the 
time  of  the  survey.42 

While  some  educators  may  bemoan  the  trend,  it  appears  that  the 
college  is  assuming  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  process  of  mate 
selection.  As  one  of  the  writer's  students  irreverently  put  it:  "The  beauty 
of  the  system  is  that  you  can  also  pick  up  some  education  on  the  side.  .  .  ." 
In  a  more  serious  vein,  the  fact  remains  that  the  college  situation  does 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  young  people  to  meet  partners  with 
similar  backgrounds  and  interests  under  conditions  which  make  for  a 
frank  and  realistic  policy  of  reciprocal  assessment. 


Homogamy 

There  have  been  scores  of  studies  dealing  with  the  homogamy- 
heterogamy  problem  —  the  tendency  of  "like  to  marry  like"  versus  the 
inclination  of  "opposities  to  attract."  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  volume  to  list  even  a  major  portion  of  the  studies  or  to  discuss 
the  various  methodological  problems  involved.  It  will,  however,  be 
worth  while  to  include  the  major  areas  of  study,  together  with  some 
general  conclusions  which  can  be  derived  from  the  existing  empirical 
data.  In  the  present  context,  to  repeat,  homogamy  refers  to  a  similarity  of 
physical  or  psychological  traits,  while  endogamy,  covered  previously, 
refers  to  group  similarities  ( race,  religion,  and  so  on ) . 

Mental  Traits.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  individuals 
tend  to  select  mates  with  an  educational  level  equal  to  their  own.  Studies 
based  on  intelligence  test  scores  reveal  a  similar  tendency  toward  intel- 
lectual homogamy.    In  the  1920's,  1930's,  and  1940's,  dozens  of  studies 

41  Paul  Glick  and  Hugh  Carter,  "Marriage  Patterns  and  Educational  Level,"  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Review,  June,  1958,  p.  296. 

42  Samuel  H.  Lowrie,  "Factors  Involved  in  the  Frequency  of  Dating,"  Marriage  and 
Family  Living,  February,  1956,  p.  49. 
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were  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  relationship  between  the 
IQ's  of  husband  and  wife.43  While  there  was  some  variation  in  study 
results,  the  correlations  between  spouses  were  found  to  be  of  the  order 
of  .50,  which  is  about  the  same  relationship  as  that  found  between 
siblings.  The  fact  that  husband  and  wife  are  fairly  similar  in  IQ's  seems 
to  have  been  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  and  in  recent  years 
social  researchers  have  turned  their  attention  to  other  facets  of  marital 
homogamy. 

Physical  Characteristics.  With  regard  to  physical  traits  such 
as  height,  weight,  physical  attractiveness,  and  health,  findings  from  a 
number  of  studies  indicate  that,  again,  a  homogamous  tendency  is  in 
evidence.44  The  most  recent  large-scale  survey  —  that  of  Burgess  and 
Wallin  —  revealed  that  in  five  out  of  six  physical  traits  the  ratio  of  actual 
to  expected  similarity  was  greater  than  would  be  predicted  by  chance. 
The  authors  state:  "There  is  a  tendency  for  tall  men  and  women  and 
short  men  and  women  to  become  engaged  more  than  would  occur  in 
any  random  mating.  The  same  principle  of  like  attracting  like  holds 
with  reference  to  state  of  health  and  physical  appearance.  ...  In  only 
one  physical  characteristic,  that  of  complexion,  was  no  statistically 
reliable  difference  found.  Blonds  attract  blondes  and  brunets  become 
engaged  to  brunettes  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  if  they  were 
matched  by  chance."45 

Although  the  figures  vary  somewhat  from  study  to  study,  the 
over-all  correlation  between  spouses'  physical  traits  is  of  the  order  of  .30, 
which  suggests  that  physical  characteristics  play  a  less  important  role  in 
mate  selection  than  do  intellectual  qualities. 

Social  Attitudes.  A  number  of  studies  have  attempted  to 
measure  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the  attitudes  of  engaged 
couples  or  of  spouses  on  such  topics  as  religion,  feminism,  conceptions 
of  marriage,  children,  social  participation,  and  so  on;  although  differ- 

43  See  Helen  M.  Richardson,  "Studies  of  Mental  Resemblance  Between  Husbands 
and  Wives,  and  Between  Friends,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  January,  1939,  pp.  104- 
120;  Mapheus  Smith,  "Similarities  of  Marriage  Partners  in  Intelligence,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  October,  1941,  pp.  697-701;  and  the  compilation  of  studies  in 
Meyer  F.  Nimkoff,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1947, 
p.  421. 

44  See  Nimkoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  414-415. 

45  From  Engagement  and  Marriage,  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.  Copy- 
right 1953  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  pp.  207-208. 
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ences  are  found,  depending  on  the  attitude  being  measured  (feelings 
toward  religion,  for  example,  as  compared  to  attitude  toward  smoking), 
the  over-all  results  show  a  tendency  toward  homogamy. 

In  an  earlier  review  of  the  literature  on  homogamous  social  attitudes, 
Richardson  found  a  series  of  significant  correlations,46  while  in  the  more 
recent  Burgess  and  Wallin  study  the  investigators  discovered  numerous 
statistical  relationships  with  respect  to  attitudes  toward  marriage  ( should 
wife  work,  number  of  children  desired,  etc.)  and  attitudes  toward  social 
participation  (leisure-time  preferences,  feelings  about  smoking,  dancing, 
and  so  forth )  .47 

In  another  study,  by  Kirkpatrick  and  Hobart,  four  "intimacy  groups" 
of  couples  were  selected  —  "favorite  date,"  "going  steady,"  "engaged," 
and  "married"  —  in  an  attempt  to  see  whether  there  was  an  increase  in 
attitudinal  homogamy  as  regards  such  family  matters  as  attitudes  toward 
in-laws,  child-rearing,  and  money  problems.  Although  no  progressive 
increase  in  the  agreement  scores  of  the  four  intimacy  groups  was  found, 
on  every  item  measured  there  was  significantly  more  agreement  by  the 
married  couples  than  by  the  "favorite  date"  couples.  This  study,  again, 
bears  out  the  theory  of  attitudinal  homogamy,  since  the  suggestion  is 
strong  that  those  dating  couples  with  marked  attitudinal  differences  were 
those  who  broke  off  the  relationship.  The  others  presumably  went  on  to 
get  married,  hence  their  high  scores  on  the  homogamy  scale.48 

Personality  and  Temperament.  When  people  raise  the  ques- 
tion "Does  like  marry  like  or  do  opposites  attract?"  it  is  likely  that  they 
are  referring  primarily  to  personality  and  temperament.  If  there  is  a 
secret  to  the  mate-selection  process  which  would  explain  why  we  marry 
one  particular  person,  it  probably  lies  within  the  somewhat  mysterious 
vault  of  personality.  No  one  has  yet  found  the  key,  if  indeed  a  single  key 
is  all  that  is  involved.  "Personality"  is  a  tremendously  complex  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  not  easy  even  to  define,  let  alone  measure  or  understand. 
And  as  regards  the  relation  between  personality  and  mate  selection,  the 
various  psychological  and  sociological  studies  are  simply  not  in  agree- 
ment, perhaps  because  of  the  difficulty  of  isolating  and  measuring  specific 
personality  components. 

Some  of  the  research  findings  support  homogamy,  while  others  seem 

46  Op,  cit.,  pp.  106-107.  47  Op.  cit.,  pp.  205-207. 

48  Clifford  Kirkpatrick  and  Charles  Hobart,  "Disagreement,  Disagreement  Estimate, 
and  Non-Empathetic  Imputations  for  Intimacy  Groups  Varying  From  Favorite  Date 
to  Married,"  American  Sociological  Review,  February,  1954,  pp.  10-19. 
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to  support  heterogamy,  and  in  both  instances  the  coefficients  of  correla- 
tion are  small.  The  aforementioned  survey  by  Richardson  found  an 
average  correlation  of  only  .13  between  spouses  apropos  of  tempera- 
mental characteristics.49  Burgess  and  Wallin  found  that  in  only  14  out  of 
32  personality  traits  studied  was  there  a  "greater  than  chance  expectation" 
for  homogamy,  although  in  none  of  the  traits  was  a  heterogamous  tend- 
ency apparent.50 

It  is  theoretically  possible,  of  course,  that  spouses  might  be  homo- 
gamous  with  respect  to  some  personality  traits  and  heterogamous  with 
regard  to  others.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  spouses  might  be  homog- 
amous  at  the  conscious  level  of  personality,  yet  be  heterogamous  at 
the  underlying,  or  unconscious,  levels.  At  any  rate,  the  homogamy- 
heterogamy  question,  in  this  instance,  has  thus  far  withstood  all  attempts 
at  solution.  There  is  hope,  though,  that  a  breakthrough  may  be  in  the 
offing,  and  the  present  chapter  concludes  with  a  report  on  what  appears 
to  be  a  most  promising  lead. 


A  New  Theory:  Complementary  Needs 


In  view  of  the  many  findings  discussed  in  the  previous  sections, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  endogamy  and  homogamy  play 
significant  roles  in  the  American  mate-selection  process.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tendency  for  "like  to  marry  like"  can  hardly  be  the  complete 
answer  to  the  question  of  who  marries  whom,  particularly  in  the  realm 
of  personality  and  temperament.  For  one  thing,  many  of  the  homo- 
gamous  correlations  in  the  latter  areas  have  been  of  relatively  small 
magnitude.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  they  may  be  in  the  minority,  some 
studies  do  show  heterogamous  correlations  with  regard  to  certain  per- 
sonality factors.  More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  self-evident  fact  that 
when  the  actions  and  reactions  of  married  couples  are  observed,  one 
cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  personality  differences  which  manifest 
themselves. 

In  a  number  of  essays  collected  by  the  writer  from  college  students 
in  which  their  love  experiences  are  described,  certain  heterogamous 
personality  tendencies  are  clearly  in  evidence.  Men  students,  for 
49  Op.  cit.,  p.  106.  50  Op.  cit.,  pp.  208-209. 
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example,  are  prone  to  make  statements  to  the  effect  that  "I  enjoy  just 
being  with  her  and  talking  with  her.  She  seems  to  supply  so  many  of 
the  things  that  I  lack."  Women  students  often  say  something  like  this: 
"I  look  forward  to  being  with  him.  When  we  are  together  he  gives  me 
the  feeling  of  being  needed  —  a  feeling  I  don't  seem  to  get  with  any- 
body else." 

Although  the  idea  is  not  exactly  new  that  mate  selection  is  a  function 
of  personality  needs  in  one  partner  being  fulfilled  by  the  other,  it  re- 
mained for  Winch  to  formulate  a  definitive  theory  on  the  subject,  and  to 
put  the  theory  to  empirical  test.  A  basic  component  of  Winch's  theory 
is  that  "in  mate-selection  each  individual  seeks  within  his  or  her  field 
of  eligibles  for  that  person  who  gives  the  greatest  promise  of  providing 
him  or  her  with  maximum  need  gratification."51  The  central  hypothesis  is 
that  maximum  gratification  occurs  when  the  specific  need-patterns  of  the 
man  and  woman  are  complementary  rather  than  similar.  Among  the 
specific  need-complements  which  Winch  posits  are  hostility-abasement, 
dominance-deference,  nurturance-succorance,  achievement-vicarious- 
ness,  and  others.  For  purposes  of  simplification,  Winch  offers  the  follow- 
ing hypothetical  illustration: 

Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  chap  by  the  name  of  Jonathan,  and  that 
Jonathan's  most  distinguished  characteristic  is  a  need  to  be  dominant  in 
interpersonal  relationships.  We  shall  assume  further  that  among  his 
acquaintances  are  two  girls,  Jean  and  Jennifer.  Jennifer  is  like  Jonathan 
in  being  dominant  and  in  being  intolerant  of  differences  in  viewpoint, 
whereas  Jean  does  not  have  strong  convictions  and  is  used  to  being 
governed  by  the  judgments  and  wishes  of  others.  If  we  are  informed 
that  Jonathan  is  about  to  marry  one  of  these  women  and  if  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  cited  above  we  are  asked  to  guess  which  one,  prob- 
ably we  should  agree  that  Jean  would  be  the  more  likely  choice  for 
Jonathan  to  make.  .  .  .  Thus  Jonathan  should  see  Jean  as  a  "truly 
feminine,  tractable,  agreeable  young  lady  who  knows  when  and  how  to 
help  a  man,"  whereas  to  Jean,  Jonathan  might  well  appear  as  a  "vigorous 
and  decisive  tower  of  strength."  I  should  expect  further  that  Jonathan 
would  be  repelled  by  Jennifer  and  would  see  her  as  bossy,  unfeminine, 
and  probably  shrewish.52 

Winch  does  not  assume  that  all  aspects  of  complementariness 
necessarily  register  at  the  conscious  level.   It  may  be  that  in  those  areas 

5!  Robert  F.  Winch,  Mate  Selection,  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1958,  pp.  88-89. 
52  Ibid.,  p.  97. 
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where  the  couple  do  not  consciously  recognize  the  complementary 
factors,  both  parties  "are  more  comfortable  if  they  do  not  have  to  face 
the  recognition  of  such  an  arrangement."  Winch  continues:  "Let  us 
assume  that  Jennifer,  the  bossy  woman  we  conjured  up  above,  marries 
a  passive,  compliant  chap  —  say,  Herbert.  .  .  .  Because  the  pattern  of 
dominance,  although  complementary,  would  run  counter  to  the  con- 
ventional conceptions  of  sex  roles  (she  being  a  'masculine'  woman  and 
he  a  'feminine'  man),  it  seems  likely  that  neither  party  would  wish  to 
admit  to  himself  or  to  anyone  else  that  this  pattern  of  dominance  was 
a  bond  between  them."53 

Winch's  empirical  investigation  confirmed  his  general  theory.  After 
an  intensive  statistical  analysis  based  on  depth  interviews  and  psycho- 
logical tests  of  a  sample  of  married  couples,  the  investigator  derived  five 
sets  of  data.  "Three  of  these,"  writes  Winch,  "support  the  general 
hypothesis  of  complementary  needs  in  mate-selection.  The  other  two 
do  not  support  our  hypothesis,  but  neither  do  they  show  a  counter-trend; 
hence  they  lend  no  support  to  the  idea  of  emotional  homogamy.  .  .  . 
Accordingly,  it  is  my  interpretation  that  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  sup- 
ports the  general  hypothesis  of  complementary  needs  in  mate-selection, 
and  I  accept  the  hypothesis  with  the  tentativeness  usual  in  any  scientific 
conclusion."54 

Winch's  theory  has  been  spelled  out  in  some  detail  since,  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  mate-selection 
concepts  to  be  advanced  in  the  postwar  period.  If  subsequent  research 
by  different  investigators  is  corroborative,  it  may  be  that  the  extremely 
knotty  problem  of  marital  choice  will  begin  to  be  untangled.55 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  Winch's  theory  of  complementary 
needs  does  not  by  any  means  conflict  with  the  general  theory  of 
homogamy.  It  is  quite  possible  that  mates  are  selected  who  show 
similarities  with  respect  to  certain  physical,  intellectual,  and  socio- 
demographic  traits,  but  that  within  this  broad  homogamous  area  per- 
sonality needs  are  gratified  on  the  basis  of  a  principle  of  complementarity. 

53  Ibid.,  pp.  97-98. 
5iIbid.,  p.  119. 

55  A  study  by  Bowerman  and  Day  did  not  confirm  the  theory  of  complementary 
needs.  (Charles  Bowerman  and  Barbara  Day,  "A  Test  of  the  Theory  of  Comple- 
mentary Needs  as  Applied  to  Couples  During  Courtship,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  October,  1956,  pp.  602-605. )  However,  there  is  some  question  whether 
the  Winch  and  the  Bowerman-Day  studies  are  methodologically  comparable.  For  a 
discussion  of  this  point,  see  Winch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  107-108. 
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To  The  Reader.  Empirical  studies  aside,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  reader  from  formulating  his  own  theory  regarding  the  basis 
of  romantic  attraction  and  mate  selection.  In  an  informal  way,  the 
writer  has  been  interested  in  observing  the  marriages  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  the  above  theory  of  complementary  needs  seems  to 
apply  in  certain  instances,  though  not  in  others.  On  the  surface,  the 
principle  of  complementarity  appears  to  have  more  validity  than  the 
principle  of  personality-homogamy,  though  this  is  merely  a  personal 
observation. 

The  reader  has  ample  opportunity  to  observe  couples  who  are  either 
going  steady,  or  who  have  married,  and  a  fascinating  game  is  the  attempt 
to  hypothesize  reasons  for  mate  selection  which  have  general  applicabil- 
ity, and  then  to  see  whether  in  individual  cases  the  reasons  appear  to 
have  at  least  surface  validity.  This  much  is  true:  no  one  has  yet  come 
up  with  the  definitive  answer.  In  all  likelihood  the  interactive  process 
of  mate  selection  is  so  complex  that  for  some  time  to  come  social  scien- 
tists will  be  kept  busy  trying  to  fit  together  various  parts  of  the  puzzle. 
A  reader  with  particularly  keen  powers  of  observation  might  be  able 
to  supply  a  lead  for  one  of  the  missing  parts. 
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Dating  Behavior 


In  view  of  the  many  circumscribing  factors  in  the  mate- 
selection  process,  one  could  argue  that  the  final  choice  of 
a  marriage  partner  is  closer  to  a  "forced  draw"  than  it  is  to  a  bona  fide 
selection.  When  the  various  assortative  mating  factors  such  as  residential 
propinquity,  age,  social  class,  race,  nationality,  marital  status,  and 
religion  are  taken  collectively,  the  question  of  how  much  free  choice 
there  really  is  might  seem  to  merit  some  consideration. 

In  practice,  as  most  American  boys  and  girls  are  fully  aware,  our 
mate-selection  process  is  anything  but  a  forced  draw;  in  fact,  there  are 
few  other  societies  where  young  people  have  the  free  hand  in  marital 
selection  that  is  accorded  them  in  the  United  States.  Though  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  measures  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  do  in  fact 
tend  to  restrict  the  number  of  eligible  partners,  for  the  most  part  assorta- 
tive mating  operates  in  a  negative  sense;  that  is,  the  various  cultural 
taboos  denote  the  circumscribed  areas  within  which  a  person  is  supposed 
not  to  seek  a  mate.  And  in  most  instances  the  eligible  area  that  remains 
is  a  sizable  one. 

Dating,  generally  speaking,  is  the  practice  in  which  a  young  person 
explores  the  eligible  area  with  the  ultimate  —  though  not  necessarily  the 
immediate  —  goal  being  that  of  marriage.  In  this  sense,  dating  and 
courtship  comprise  the  positive  phases  of  marital  selection,  in  contrast 
to  the  negative  aspects  involved  in  assortative  mating. 

293 
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Some  writers  on  the  subject  differentiate  "dating"  and  "courtship," 
using  the  term  "dating"  to  denote  those  relationships  which  involve 
neither  a  marital  nor  a  follow-up  commitment  and  the  term  "courtship" 
to  depict  more  serious  relationships.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  such 
usage  except  that  "courtship"  is  a  term  that  is  not  used  much  today; 
indeed,  it  is  not  used  at  all  by  young  people  whose  behavior  the  term 
is  supposed  to  describe.  Consequently,  we  shall  use  the  term  "dating" 
to  include  both  the  casual  and  the  more  serious  types  of  relations  between 
young  people  of  the  opposite  sex. 


The  Changing  Scope  of  Dating 


In  its  present  form,  dating  is  an  American  innovation,  and  nothing 
quite  like  it  is  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
not  hard  to  find.  Given  the  American  way  of  life,  with  emphasis  on 
individual  rights,  and  with  the  goal  of  marriage  being  that  of  persona] 
happiness,  the  emergence  of  our  current  dating  pattern  was  merely  a 
developmental  aspect  of  our  nation's  social  history.  Whereas  today 
dating  is  associated  with  the  search  for  a  marital  partner,  until  recent 
times  "courtship"  (as  it  was  then  called)  was  more  likely  to  signify  the 
completion  of  a  marital  arrangement.  That  is  to  say,  formerly  courtship 
followed  parental  approval,  while  today  dating  is  likely  to  precede  or 
operate  independently  of  parental  approval. 

In  the  days  when  our  society  was  predominantly  rural,  marriages 
were  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  tacit  understanding  that 
certain  functions  —  economic,  religious,  educational,  and  so  on  —  were 
basic  family  functions.  Marriage  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessity,  both 
economically  and  otherwise,  hence  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  role  of 
courtship  was  comparatively  unimportant  in  the  over-all  scheme  of 
things.  Physical  attractiveness,  social  charm,  conversational  adeptness, 
and  personality  attributes  —  factors  which  loom  large  under  present 
standards  of  marital  selection  —  had  much  less  meaning  in  a  more  basic, 
functional  system  of  marriage.  With  the  passing  of  our  farm  economy, 
however,  and  its  replacement  by  an  urbanized,  industrialized  type  of 
society,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  modification  of  our  courtship  practices 
should  occur. 
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Migration  from  farm  to  city,  large-scale  employment  of  girls  and 
women,  coeducation,  the  rise  of  commercialized  amusements  and  recrea- 
tion, increases  in  leisure  time,  the  phenomenal  spread  of  the  automobile, 
the  popularization  of  seashore  and  other  vacation  spots  —  all  of  these 
factors  tended  to  facilitate  the  association  and  intermingling  of  young 
people.  And  within  a  few  generations  the  courtship  process  had  changed 
from  a  brief  period  of  rather  formal  association  with  a  very  few  individ- 
uals of  the  opposite  sex,  under  rather  restricted  conditions,  to  a  prolonged 
period  of  informal  associations  with  scores  of  partners,  under  conditions 
in  which  the  only  restrictions  were  those  which  were  self-imposed.  As 
these  conditions  came  to  prevail,  and  as  the  'love  bug"  —  aided  by  Holly- 
wood —  began  to  bite  with  increasing  frequency  and  severity,  the  modern 
American  game  of  dating  was  born.  It  was  hardly  surprising  that 
foreign  observers  had  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  game,  for  in  a  real 
sense  it  could  be  said  that,  apothegm  to  the  contrary,  this  was  something 
new  under  the  sun. 

Foreign  observers  weren't  the  only  ones  who  were  somewhat  baffled 
by  the  American  turn  of  events.  Americans  themselves,  and  especially 
the  older  generation,  had  difficulty  in  following  the  love  bug's  flight. 
Whereas  formerly,  as  Baber  points  out,  "when  a  girl's  father  could  say 
of  her  admirer,  I've  known  his  paw  and  maw  from  the  time  he  was  a 
little  tyke,  and  they've  always  been  honest,  hard-working  people,'  he  had 
a  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  to  judge  the  young  man's  family  back- 
ground. But  today  parents  living  in  great  cities  frequently  can  know 
nothing  firsthand  of  the  background  of  the  young  folk  with  whom  their 
children  associate.  They  must  often  judge  the  worthiness  or  unworthi- 
ness  of  a  young  person  on  the  basis  of  attributes  observed  when  he  is 
obviously  on  his  best  behavior."1  Actually,  as  time  went  on,  parental 
opinion  became  less  and  less  important  in  the  process  of  marital  selection. 
This  process  came  to  be  based  largely  on  a  series  of  judgments  —  part 
logical,  part  emotional  —  formed  by  virtue  of  participation  in  the  dating 
game. 

It  is  significant  that  dating  has  come  to  be  an  activity  in  which 
nearly  all  young  people  participate.  While  the  degree  of  participation 
may  vary,  depending  on  such  tilings  as  physical  attractiveness  and 
personality,  very  few  young  persons  today  are  totally  bereft  of  dating 
experience.    In  the  Bell  and  Blumberg  study  of  university  students,  it 

1  Ray  E.  Baber,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1953,  p.  139. 
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was  found  that  practically  all  respondents  had  had  some  dating  experi- 
ence, and  that  most  had  had  a  fairly  extensive  dating  history.  Moreover, 
dating  experience  in  the  majority  of  cases  had  begun  early,  the  average 
age  at  first  date  being  13.3  years  for  the  girls  and  14.1  years  for  the  boys.2 
In  Lowrie's  study,  based  on  both  high  school  and  college  students,  not 
only  was  dating  found  to  begin  early  and  to  be  extensive  in  nature,  but 
that  "the  earlier  individuals  begin  to  date  the  more  frequently  they  date."3 
While  the  above  figures  are  based  on  samples  of  students,  and 
therefore  might  not  be  representative  of  young  people  generally,  the 
available  evidence  suggests  strongly  that  the  historical  trend  in  this 
country  has  been  toward  ( a )  more  dating,  and  ( b )  earlier  dating.  Both 
biologically  and  socially,  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  are  reaching 
maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than  their  parents,  and  in  the  present  cultural 
framework  it  is  only  natural  that  this  earlier  maturation  would  reflect 
itself  in  a  more  extensive  premarital  social  life,  one  phase  of  which  is 
dating. 


Functions  of  Dating 


Some  older-generation  Americans  have  refused  to  accept  the  idea 
that  dating  can  have  beneficial  effects  on  young  people.  Steeped  as  they 
are  in  the  traditions  of  an  age  in  which  modern  dating  practices  would 
have  seemed  scandalous,  such  people  fail  to  see  that  the  "gallivanting 
around"  of  today's  youth  serves  a  variety  of  valuable  functions.  In  view 
of  the  almost  traditional  inter-generational  clashes  on  the  subject,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  list  some  of  the  positive  aspects  of  dating. 

( 1 )  Socialization.  Both  from  an  individual  and  a  societal 
view,  dating  serves  a  necessary  function  in  that  it  helps  to  prepare  young 
people  for  the  social  roles  expected  of  them.  Role  differences  become 
manifest  not  only  linguistically,  but  through  a  set  of  manners  and  a 
system   of   etiquette   designed   to   accentuate   sex   differences.     In    our 

-  Robert  R.  Bell  and  Leonard  Blumberg,  "Courtship  Intimacy  and  Religious  Back- 
ground," Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November,  1959,  pp.  356-360. 
:!  Samuel  II.  Lowric,  "Factors  Involved  in  the  Frequency  of  Dating,"  Marriage  and 
Family  Living,  February,  1956,  pp.  46-51. 
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society  it  is  assumed  that  girls  will  act  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  boys 
will  act  quite  differently.  These  behavioral  expectancies  are  impressed 
upon  youth  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  the  dating  process  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  both  sexes  to  utilize  role-playing  in  a  practical 
situation,  unencumbered  by  the  presence  of  adults. 

(2)  Getting  Along  with  the  Opposite  Sex.  It  must  be  real- 
ized that  prior  to  puberty,  boys  and  girls  in  our  society  spend  the  bulk  of 
their  recreational  time  in  the  company  of  others  of  the  same  sex.  One 
has  but  to  observe  the  group  activities  of  children:  it  is  apparent  that 
boys  generally  associate  with  boys,  and  girls  with  girls.  It  is  not  until 
the  dating  process  begins  that  the  problem  of  adjusting  to  the  opposite 
sex  takes  on  meaning.  Prior  to  their  teens,  boys  and  girls  have  lived 
largely  in  separate  worlds,  and  dating  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  commence  the  cross-sex  adjustment  process.  Only  by  trial  and  error 
can  youth  learn  to  overcome  shyness,  awkwardness,  and  self-conscious- 
ness, and  dating  not  only  serves  to  alleviate  such  problems,  but  also  helps, 
in  a  positive  sense,  to  provide  the  participants  with  a  conversational 
facility  not  otherwise  attainable. 

(3)  Personality  Development.  Along  the  same  lines,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  dating  helps  in  the  general  development  of 
personality.  Any  process  in  which  young  people  get  an  opportunity  to 
learn  what  their  own  reactions  are  to  others  and  to  observe  their  own 
effect  on  other  people  is  bound  to  influence  personality  development. 
In  the  case  of  dating,  the  participant  observation  of  actions  and  reactions 
has  the  added  dimension  of  cutting  across  sex  lines.  It  is  not  necessarily 
true,  for  example,  that  a  young  person  who  is  popular  with  his  or  her  own 
sex  is  also  popular  with  the  opposite  sex,  and  in  this  connection  dating  is 
one  method  whereby  personality-awareness  and  self-appraisal  can  be 
made  effective. 

That  there  is  some  relationship  between  dating  behavior  and  per- 
sonality is  shown  in  the  Nimkoff  and  Wood  study.  When  personality-test 
results  were  compared  to  an  administered  dating-questionnaire,  the 
authors  found  that  "those  college  students  who  seldom  or  never  date,  who 
start  dating  late  in  high  school,  and  who  have  never  had  more  than  one 
'steady'  are  predominantly  socially  retiring  and  show  a  slight  tendency 
to  be  emotionally  maladjusted."  On  the  other  hand,  the  investigators 
discovered  that  "those  who  have  one  to  three  dates  in  two  weeks,  who 
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started  dating  in  junior  high  school,  and  who  have  had  two  to  three 
'steadies'  approximate  the  emotional  and  social  norm."4 

The  above  findings  do  not  mean  that  emotionally  maladjusted 
individuals  can  blame  their  maladjustment  on  failure  to  date,  or  that 
adjusted  persons  can  attribute  their  emotional  balance  to  a  successful 
dating  program,  but  they  do  suggest  that  dating  and  personality  adjust- 
ment are  in  some  way  related,  and  that  success  in  one  sphere  is  likely  to 
be  associated  with  success  in  the  other. 

(4)  Satisfaction  of  Ego-Needs.  All  people  have  ego-needs, 
but  those  of  teen-agers  are  often  tantalizingly  difficult  to  satisfy.  Fre- 
quently feeling  that  they  are  not  "understood,"  young  people  apparently 
have  the  need  to  be  praised  and  admired  more  than  do  adults;  at  least, 
their  need  is  more  obvious.  Prestige-gaining  is  a  real  problem  for  many 
teen-agers,  as  any  one  who  has  been  around  such  groups  can  attest.  At 
the  same  time,  young  people  have  the  need  to  gain  self-confidence  and 
to  be  considered  emotionally  mature.  Dating  provides  a  method  whereby 
individuals  with  similar  desires  and  ego-needs  can  meet  and,  by  virtue  of 
associating  and  sharing  experiences,  can  often  effect  a  measure  of  mutual 
need-satisfaction. 

(5)  Having  Fun.  In  their  desire  to  list  the  educational 
functions  involved,  some  writers  have  neglected  to  point  out  that  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  dating  for  most  young  people  is  fun.  They  derive 
pleasure  from  anticipating  and  thinking  about  the  next  date.  They  enjoy 
the  date  itself,  whether  it  is  of  the  solitary  variety  or  whether  it  involves 
a  dance,  party,  show,  or  other  social  occasion.  And  they  like  to  think 
about  it  and  talk  about  it  after  the  date  is  over.  When  one  takes  into 
account  both  the  romantic  and  social  aspects  involved,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  many  if  not  most  Americans  would  consider  certain  dating  experi- 
ences among  the  happiest  they  have  ever  known. 

( 6 )  Selection  of  a  Marriage  Partner.  Last  —  and  perhaps 
most  importantly  —  the  dating  process  affords  young  people  a  criterion- 
of-comparison  on  which  to  base  the  choice  of  a  mate.  For  some  time 
now,  people  in  our  society  have  been  marrying  for  happiness  rather  than 
for  the  previously  described  functional  reasons.   Companionship,  mutual 

4  Meyer  F.  Nimkoff  and  Arthur  L.  Wood,  "Courtship  and  Personality,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  January,  1948,  pp.  263-269. 
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gratification  of  sexual  needs,  love  and  affection,  conversational  enjoyment 
—  these  are  among  the  more  important  marital  expectations  of  the  cur- 
rent generation.  And  while  it  is  true  that  specific  dating  experiences  may 
never  reveal  the  true  character  of  the  participants,  it  is  not  the  dating 
system  which  is  wrong  but  rather  the  abuses  of  the  system  which  may 
make  for  an  unwise  marital  selection.  Given  the  American  exaltation  of 
romantic  love  and  the  insistence  on  individual  choice,  it  would  appear 
that  the  dating  system  now  in  vogue  represents  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  the  selection  of  a  marriage  partner. 

Concluding  Remarks.  The  point  might  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  foregoing  list  of  dating  functions  does  in  fact  correspond  to 
what  young  people  themselves  consider  to  be  the  functions  of  dating.  In 
an  attempt  to  get  at  some  of  the  actual  reasons  for  dating  on  the  part  of 
high  school  and  college  students,  Lowrie  administered  a  questionnaire 
on  the  subject  to  1,595  students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  Re- 
spondents were  asked  to  "select  anonymously  from  a  list  of  eight  the 
three  reasons  for  dating  which  they  considered  the  most  important."5 
The  percentage  distribution  of  responses  is  shown  in  Table  3. 


TABLE    3 

Reasons  Given  for  Dating  by  1,595  High  School 
and  College  Students 


Reason 

Percentage 

Romantic 

Affection    

25.91 
14.9/ 

40.8% 

Select  Mate    

Educational 

Learn  to  Adjust 

11.01 

34  0% 

Gain  Poise  or  Ease 

23.0/ 

Recreational 

Fun    

8.Ch 

Get  to  Social  Affairs    

11.9 

2.2 

Prestige    . 

25.2% 

Neck    

3.1J 

100.0% 

5  Samuel  H.  Lowrie,   "Dating  Theories   and   Student  Responses,"   American  Socio- 
logical  Review,  June,  1951,  p.  338.  Figures  are  adapted  from  Table  1. 
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As  can  be  seen,  young  people  themselves  are  apparently  well  aware 
of  the  functions  of  dating,  even  including  the  so-called  educational 
aspects.  Commenting  on  the  above  figures,  Lowrie  states:  "The  un- 
expected result  of  the  inquiry  is  the  large  emphasis  placed  on  learning 
processes  in  dating.  To  find  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  reasons  given 
specifically  educational  is  astounding.  .  .  .  Further,  though  inadequate, 
the  data  suggest  that  this  educational  motive  is  stronger  in  the  early 
years  of  dating  and  decreases  with  age  and  experience.  For  instance,  in 
comparison  with  the  total,  the  366  respondents  sixteen  years  old  put 
educational  reasons  even  above  the  affectional,  38  per  cent  of  their 
reasons  falling  in  the  educational  class.'"'6 


The  Nature  of  Dating 


Innumerable  accounts  have  been  written  about  the  American  dating 
system,  or  dating  "game."  The  most  interesting  —  certainly  the  most 
provocative  —  description  is  that  penned  by  Geoffrey  Gorer,  in  his  The 
American  People:  A  Study  in  National  Character.  Departing  from  text- 
book seriousness  for  a  moment,  we  would  like  to  quote  extensively  from 
Gorer.  Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  his  schematic  analysis,  you  will 
probably  be  forced  to  admit  that  he  has  made  some  clever  observations:7 

The  date  starts  as  an  invitation  from  a  young  man  to  a  girl  for  an 
evening's  public  entertainment,  typically  at  his  expense.  .  .  .  The  enter- 
tainment offered  depends  on  the  young  man's  means  and  aspirations, 
and  the  locality;  but  it  is  in  a  public  place  always,  and  nearly  always 
includes  eating  food  together,  the  food  being  anything  from  an  ice-cream 
soda  at  the  local  drugstore  to  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  meal  that 
the  locality  can  provide.  Beside  the  food,  the  most  usual  entertainment 
is  dancing  —  the  place  of  the  dance  ranging  anywhere  from  the  cheap 
roadside  cafe  with  a  jukebox  to  the  most  expensive  cabaret  or  country 
club.  The  male  (the  "escort")  should  call  for  the  girl  in  a  car  (unless  he 
be  particularly  young  or  poor)  and  should  take  her  back  in  the  car.  If 
the  entertainment  proposed  is  of  a  formal  or  expensive  nature,  the  man 
should  provide  a  corsage  —  flowers  for  the  girl  to  wear  on  her  dress  or 
in  her  hair.  .  .  . 

6  Ibid.,  p.  339. 

7  Quoted  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers  from  Geoffrey  Gorer,  The  American 
People:  A  Study  in  National  Character,  New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Companv,  Inc., 
1948,  pp. 114-117. 
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"Showing  the  girl  a  good  time"  is  the  essential  background  for  a  date, 
but  it  is  not  its  object,  as  far  as  the  man  is  concerned;  its  object  is  to  get 
the  girl  to  prove  that  he  is  worthy  of  love,  and  therefore  a  success.  In 
some  cases  superior  efficiency  in  dancing  will  elicit  the  necessary  signs 
of  approval;  but  typically,  and  not  unexpectedly,  they  are  elicited  by 
talk.  Once  again,  the  importance  of  words  is  paramount. 

Since,  on  first  dates  the  pair  are  normally  comparative  strangers  to 
one  another,  a  certain  amount  of  autobiography  is  necessary  in  the 
hopes  of  establishing  some  common  interest  or  experience,  at  the  least  to 
prove  that  one  is  worthy  of  the  other's  attention.  These  autobiographies, 
however,  differ  at  most  in  emphasis,  in  tone  of  voice,  from  those  which 
should  accompany  any  American  meeting  between  strangers.  What 
distinguishes  the  date  from  other  conversation  is  a  mixture  of  persiflage, 
flattery,  wit,  and  love-making  which  was  formerly  called  a  "line"  but 
which  each  generation  dubs  with  a  new  name. 

The  "line"  is  an  individual  variation  of  a  commonly  accepted  pattern 
which  is  considered  to  be  representative  of  a  facet  of  a  man's  personality. 
Most  men  are  articulately  self-conscious  about  their  "line"  and  can 
describe  them  with  ease;  they  are  constantly  practiced  and  improved 
with  ever  differing  partners.  The  object  of  the  "line"  is  to  entertain, 
amuse,  and  captivate  the  girl,  but  there  is  no  deep  emotional  involve- 
ment; it  is  a  game  of  skill. 

The  girl's  skill  consists  in  parrying  the  "line"  without  discouraging 
her  partner  or  becoming  emotionally  involved  herself.  To  the  extent 
that  she  falls  for  the  "line"  she  is  a  loser  in  this  intricate  game;  but  if 
she  discourages  her  partner  so  much  that  he  does  not  request  a  subse- 
quent date  in  the  near  future  she  is  equally  a  loser.  To  remain  the 
winner,  she  must  make  the  nicest  discriminations  between  yielding  and 
rigidity. 

The  man  scores  to  the  extent  that  he  is  able  to  get  more  favors  from 
the  girl  than  his  rivals,  real  or  supposed,  would  be  able  to  do.  The 
proving  time  is  the  return  journey  from  the  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment to  the  girl's  home.  A  good-night  kiss  is  almost  the  minimum 
repayment  for  an  evening's  entertainment;  but  how  much  more  depends 
on  the  enterprise  of  the  man,  the  self-assurance  of  the  woman,  and  the 
number  of  dates  the  pair  have  had  together.  This  love-making  is  still 
emotionally  uninvolved;  it  is  still  part  of  the  game,  though  the  gestures 
and  intimacies  and  language  are  identical  with  true  love-making;  it  is 
not,  save  most  rarely,  an  attempt  at  seduction;  and  the  satisfactions  sought 
are  not,  in  the  first  instance,  sensual  but  self-regarding.  The  man  should 
demonstrate  his  enterprise  and  prove  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  loved  by 
pressing  for  ever  further  favors;  but  the  girl  who  yields  too  much,  or 
too  easily,  may  well  be  a  disappointment,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  too 
easy  a  victory  in  tennis  or  chess  may  be  a  disappointment.  .  .  . 

It  would  be  a  paradox,  but  not  too  great  a  one,  to  say  .  .  .  that  the 
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ideal  date  is  one  in  which  both  partners  are  so  popular,  so  skilled,  and 
so  self-assured  that  the  result  is  a  draw. 

Whether,  in  the  foregoing  description,  Gorer  is  serious,  or  whether 
he  is  pulling  the  reader's  leg  —  or  whether  he  is  doing  both  —  is  up  to 
the  student  to  decide.  It  is  true,  though,  that  in  certain  respects  boys  and 
girls  do  have  rather  different  dating  aims.  While  both  sexes  may  look 
upon  dates  as  an  immediate  source  of  fun  and  method  of  entertainment, 
from  the  long-range  view  the  girl  is  much  more  likely  to  have  the  possi- 
bility of  marriage  in  the  back  of  her  mind.  At  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  goal  differential  in  dating  is  not  only  significant,  but  is 
likely  to  remain  so  in  the  future. 

Gorer  may  or  may  not  have  overemphasized  certain  competitive 
aspects  of  the  dating  process,  but  none  can  deny  that  many  of  his  descrip- 
tive phrases  provide  food  for  thought.  Basically,  of  course,  dating  should 
satisfy  certain  needs  of  the  individual,  and  where  the  goal  differential 
is  too  pronounced,  or  where  the  competitive  element  between  the 
partners  is  too  severe,  or  where  for  any  number  of  reasons  need-satis- 
factions are  not  attained,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  sought 
through  association  with  a  different  partner.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  trial-and-error  process  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  dating  pattern. 


Problems  of  Dating 


It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  dating  is  an  American 
innovation  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In  the  absence  of  historical 
and  cross-cultural  precedents,  it  is  only  natural  to  find  that  the  social 
codes  governing  dating  have  not  fully  crystallized.  Lacking  standards  of 
right  and  wrong,  propriety  and  impropriety,  and  in  the  absence  of 
institutionalized  patterns  of  behavior,  dating  couples  have  been  more  or 
less  forced  to  "make  up  the  rules  as  they  go  along."  Consequently, 
dating  behavior  is  often  marked  by  uncertainties  and  difficulties,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  couples  involved,  but  also  for  parents  and  other  adults 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  regulating  the  norms  of  conduct  of 
the  younger  generation. 

Not  all  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  dating  stem  from  the  lack  of 
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patterned  behavior.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  cultures  the  socialization  of 
youth  has  been  recognized  as  a  problem  involving  time  and  patience. 
Also,  interaction  between  the  sexes  —  youthful  or  otherwise  —  is  seldom 
characterized  by  total  harmony,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
dating  relations  would  be  an  exception  in  this  respect.  All  things  con- 
sidered, when  these  "natural"  difficulties  are  augmented  by  a  scarcity  of 
behavioral  rules,  it  is  little  wonder  that  problems  arise.  While  it  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive,  the  following  list  is  probably  representative  of  the 
kinds  of  issues  that  have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  American  dating 
system. 

(1)  The  Initiation  of  Dating.  The  question  "How  does  one 
go  about  getting  a  date?"  often  presents  little  or  no  problem.  Association 
in  church,  in  school,  at  the  home  of  friends,  at  dances  —  all  these  are 
acceptable  dating  situations.  But  what  of  chance  acquaintanceships 
which  involve  no  formal  introductions?  With  an  assist  from  Hollywood, 
it  has  become  apparent  that  fortuitous  meetings  of  this  kind  do  tend  to 
glamorize  the  romantic  aspect  of  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
matter  how  attractive  the  two  individuals  appear  to  each  other,  the  boy 
fears  to  be  over-bold,  and  the  girl  wishes  to  avoid  being  classed  as  a 
"pickup"  ( a  term  which  is  now  rather  mercifully  defined  in  The  American 
College  Dictionary  as  "an  informal  or  casual  acquaintance" ) . 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  stems  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
meetings  fall  in  between  the  formal  and  the  informal  that  it  is  difficult 
to  set  up  an  effective  behavioral  guide.  Each  case  presumably  is  judged 
on  its  own  merits,  although  in  actuality  whether  or  not  the  girl  is  subse- 
quently willing  to  date  may  hinge  on  the  technique  of  the  male.  In  this 
sense,  male  finesse,  or  verbal  adeptness,  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
customs  pertaining  to  dating  initiation  have  not  yet  had  time  to  become 
institutionalized.  And  because  the  folkways  have  little  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  precedent  or  assistance,  shy  or  reticent  males  are  handicapped. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  may  keep  a  boy  from  asking  a 
girl  for  a  (first)  date  is  the  lack  of  a  conventionalized  method  of  phrasing 
the  question! 

It  can  be  argued  that  most  boys  and  girls  seem  to  experience  little 
hardship,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  definitive  rules  on  the  matter  of 
dating  initiation.  This  may  be  true,  but  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that 
a  sizable  minority  of  young  people  do  experience  difficulty.  In  their 
study  of  students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  Kirk- 
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patrick  and  Caplow  discovered  that  35.1  per  cent  of  the  males  and  40.6 
per  cent  of  the  females  felt  that  opportunities  to  meet  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  were  inadequate.8  It  is  quite  possible  that  corresponding 
percentages  derived  from  a  non-college  population  would  be  even  higher. 

(2)  Parental  Influence.  It  is  only  natural  that  parents  take 
an  interest  in  the  dating  activities  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  Although 
some  mothers  and  fathers  have  adopted  a  "hands  off"  attitude  with  regard 
to  their  children's  social  life,  most  feel  impelled  to  express  their  opinions 
about  individuals  whom  their  children  are  dating.  In  Bates's  interview 
survey,  an  attempt  was  made  to  see  to  what  extent  parents  tried  to 
influence  the  courtship  and  dating  patterns  of  their  children.  Results 
show  that  "of  the  males  answering  this  question,  49.1  per  cent  admitted 
that  their  fathers  had  sought  to  influence  their  courtship.  79.4  per  cent 
admitted  that  their  mothers  had  attempted  to  influence  them.  Of  the 
females  answering,  68.7  per  cent  said  that  their  fathers  had  attempted  to 
influence  courtship,  and  97.1  per  cent  that  their  mothers  had  attempted 
to  influence  them.9 

The  extent  to  which  parents  should  or  should  not  express  their 
feelings  is  an  open  question,  although  certainly  one  could  argue  that 
failure  to  voice  an  honestly  held  opinion  may  be  just  as  harmful  as 
voicing  one.  There  is  a  valid  difference  of  viewpoint  here  over  what 
constitutes  parental  responsibility. 

But  if  most  parents  feel  impelled  to  speak  on  the  subject,  many  if 
not  most  young  people  feel  just  as  impelled  to  resent  the  "intrusion." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  current  movies  and  books  —  which  generally  seem 
to  side  with  the  children  —  often  refer  to  parental  advice  as  "interfer- 
ence." Again,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  problem  is  not  a  major  one,  and 
that  most  parents  seem  satisfied  with  their  children's  selection.  Never- 
theless, in  the  writer's  survey  of  college  students,  results  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  published,  the  question  "Have  you  ever  had  arguments  or 
conflicts  with  either  of  your  parents  regarding  persons  you  have  dated?" 
revealed  that  one-third  of  the  male  students  and  one-half  of  the  fe- 
males responded  in  the  affirmative.  A  number  of  other  investigations 
have    shown    that    such    inter-generational    conflict    is    by    no    means 

s  Clifford  Kirkpatrick  and  Theodore  Caplow,  "Courtship  in  a  Croup  of  Minnesota 

Students,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  September,  1945,  pp.  114-125. 

u  Alan  Bates,  "Parental  Roles  in  Courtship,"  Social  Forces,  May,  1942,  p.  483. 
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rare.10  Interestingly,  there  is  apparently  more  likelihood  today  of  parents' 
disapproving  of  their  children's  dates  than  there  was  a  generation 
or  two  ago,  such  being  the  finding  of  Roller's  survey  of  three  genera- 
tions of  Ohio  women.11 

There  remains  the  question  of  whether,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
judgment  of  parents  may  not  be  helpful  in  the  process  of  mate  selection, 
Hollywood  to  the  contrary.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  several  of  our  large- 
scale  marital-adjustment  studies  have  shed  some  light  on  the  question. 
In  the  Locke  survey,  which  involved  the  comparison  of  a  divorced  and 
a  happily  married  group  —  929  individuals,  all  told  —  the  findings  re- 
vealed that  "parental  approval  of  the  prospective  mate  was  highly  asso- 
ciated with  marital  adjustment,  indifference  was  somewhat  associated 
with  marital  maladjustment,  and  disapproval  was  highly  associated  with 
marital  maladjustment."12  In  the  Burgess  and  Wallin  study,  based  on 
1,000  engaged  couples,  666  of  which  were  studied  after  marriage,  the 
results  indicate  that  "parents  are  able  to  discriminate  to  some  extent 
between  the  unions  that  will  succeed  and  those  that  will  fail.  The  parents 
of  young  women  tend  to  be  the  better  prognosticators.  They  approved 
of  82.7  per  cent  of  the  unions  which  led  to  marriages  that  lasted  three 
years  or  more;  and  approved  of  only  64.9  per  cent  of  those  which  led  to 
broken  engagements  and  72.7  per  cent  of  the  cases  which  ended  in 
separations  and  divorce."13  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  parents  of 
the  young  men  were  82.0,  77.1,  and  69.7  per  cent.14 

In  Sussman's  interview  study  of  families  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
the  investigator  concludes  as  follows: 

Parents  in  this  study  actively  influenced  the  marriage  choices  of  their 
children.  They  did  this  by  provision  of  parties,  weekend  outings,  vaca- 
tions, and  other  activities  for  the  children  and  their  friends.  Parents  who 
were  unable  to  furnish  such  entertainment  for  them  used  other  means 

10  See  Bates,  op.  cit.;  Harvey  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Compari- 
son of  a  Divorced  and  a  Happily  Married  Group,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1951,  Chapter  6,  pp.  106-124;  Ernest  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engage- 
ment and  Marriage,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1953,  pp.  275-289;  and 
Marvin  Koller,  "Some  Changes  in  Courtship  Behavior  in  Three  Generations  of  Ohio 
Women,"  American  Sociological  Review,  June,  1951,  pp.  366-370. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  367.  12  Op.  cit.,  p.  118. 

13  From  Engagement  and  Marriage,  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.    Copy- 
right 1953  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  p.  562. 
«  Ibid. 
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to  control  their  courtship,  relying  upon  cajolery,  persuasion,  appeals  to 
loyalty,  and  threats  to  deter  them  from  what  they  judged  to  be  "poor" 
marriages. 

Parents'  interest  and  apprehension  in  mate  choices  of  children  ...  is 
important  to  harmonious  inter-generational  family  relationships.  .  .  . 

Our  data  suggest  that  .  .  .  maintenance  of  continued  friendly  inter- 
generational  family  associations  is  desirable  whenever  possible  .  .  .  that 
when  parents  have  positive  roles  in  the  mate  choices  and  courtships  of 
their  children  the  objective  of  family  continuity  is  most  likely  to  be 
achieved.15 

All  the  empirical  evidence  indicates  that,  in  general,  the  judgment 
of  parents  is  beneficial  rather  than  harmful.  Irrespective  of  the  evidence, 
however,  it  is  likely  that  conflict  between  parents  and  children  over 
dating  and  marital  selection  will  remain.  Such  conflict  must  be  written 
off  as  one  of  the  prices  of  a  relatively  free  dating  system. 

(3)  Interreligious  and  Interclass  Dating.  Closely  related  to 
the  problem  of  parental  influence  is  the  question  of  dating  persons  of  a 
different  faith  or  of  a  different  socio-economic  level.  If  young  people 
were  entirely  free  in  the  matter  of  dating  and  marital  selection,  it  is 
likely  that  problems  relating  to  religion  and  social  class  would  be 
minimal.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  parents  and  relatives  do  exert 
influence  on  young  people,  and  in  most  cases  adults  take  a  dim  view  of 
so-called  heterogeneous  marriages. 

Parents  who  caution  their  children  against  dating  someone  from  a 
lower  social  stratum  are  not  necessarily  being  snobbish,  and  mothers  and 
fathers  who  remonstrate  with  their  children  regarding  the  dangers  im- 
plicit in  interreligious  dating  are  not  necessarily  bigoted.  In  both 
instances,  parents  may  be  motivated  by  a  sincere  belief  that  heterogene- 
ous marriages  are  not  successful.  They  may  feel  that  once  two  people 
have  fallen  in  love  it  is  usually  too  late  to  do  much  about  it,  hence  the 
logical  thing  to  do  is  to  refrain  from  inter-dating  in  the  first  place. 

Young  people  are  usually  more  liberal  than  their  parents  insofar  as 
the  above  mentioned  factors  are  concerned,  hence  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  interreligious  and  interclass  dating  should  lead  to  a  certain  amount 
of  conflict  within  the  home.  Over  the  years,  it  would  be  expected  that 
such  conflict  might  diminish,  since  theoretically  the  liberal  attitudes  of 
youth  should  persist  as  they  grow  older.  What  seems  to  happen,  though, 

15  Marvin  B.  Sussman,  "Parental  Participation  in  Mate  Selection  and  Its  Effect  Upon 
Family  Continuity,"  Social  Forces,  October,  1953,  pp.  80-81. 
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is  that  the  views  of  young  people  become  less  and  less  liberal  as  they 
grow  older,  and  by  the  time  they  themselves  are  parents  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  will  take  a  dim  view  of  so-called  heterogeneous  marriages. 

(4)  The  Lack  of  Physical  Attractiveness.  Throughout  the 
world,  physical  appearance  is  of  some  importance,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  considered  as  crucial  as  intelligence  or  personality.  In  a  society 
which  exalts  romantic  love,  however,  physical  attractiveness  is  of  special 
significance,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  people,  whose  very  mar- 
riageability depends  to  some  extent  on  "looks."  With  the  faces  of  glam- 
ourous Hollywood  stars  beaming  from  movie  and  television  screens,  with 
newspaper  ads,  magazine  covers,  and  billboards  flooded  by  pictures  of 
handsome  men  and  beautiful  women,  a  social  historian  might  well 
characterize  the  present  era  as  the  age  of  The  Face.  And  whatever  the 
impact  on  society  at  large,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  young  people 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  veritable  onslaught  of  physical  charm. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  daydreams  of  youngsters  are  quite  likely 
to  involve  physical  attributes  of  handsomeness  and  beauty. 

Since  men  are  more  readily  influenced  by  physical  attractiveness 
than  are  women,  "good  looks"  has  become  a  fetish  to  many  an  American 
girl.  And  in  view  of  the  value  our  culture  places  on  the  importance  of 
beauty,  this  particular  feminine  emphasis  may  not  be  entirely  misplaced. 
Figuratively,  and  in  some  ways  almost  literally,  the  pretty  girl  in  our 
society  is  accorded  the  role  of  queen. 

But  what  society  giveth  with  one  hand  it  taketh  away  with  the  other, 
for  if  the  pretty  girl  is  placed  on  a  societal  pedestal,  the  unattractive 
girl  is  likely  to  find  herself  shunned.  By  adult  standards,  young  people 
are  often  cruel  in  their  social  treatment  of  others,  and  nowhere  is  this 
fact  more  apparent  than  in  the  dating  situation.  With  our  cultural 
emphasis  on  The  Face,  young  people  —  boys  especially  —  may  have  a 
tendency  to  overlook  the  underlying  facets  of  personality  and  character, 
even  though  in  a  formal  sense  they  may  have  been  taught  otherwise. 
Lack  of  physical  attractiveness,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
our  dating  problems;  indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  number 
of  individuals  affected  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  affected,  it  may 
well  be  the  most  serious. 

While  girls  may  be  penalized  more  than  boys,  neither  sex  can  escape 
the  humiliation  which  too  often  accompanies  homeliness,  facial  deform- 
ity, bad  complexion,  defective  teeth,  and  the  like.  Individuals  so  afflicted 
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sometimes  retreat  from  the  dating  front  altogether,  rather  than  suffer 
continued  —  and  in  their  own  view,  unjust  —  rejections.  Young  people 
have  a  need  for  emotional  security,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other 
time  in  life,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  our  dating  system  upon  occasion 
tends  to  hinder  rather  than  help  the  situation. 

Like  most  of  the  other  difficulties  associated  with  dating,  there  is 
no  ready  solution  to  problems  stemming  from  the  lack  of  physical  at- 
tractiveness. One  possible,  if  unlikely,  solution  would  lie  in  a  change  of 
emphasis  in  our  mass  media,16  wherein  The  Face  would  be  considered 
less  important  than  The  Person.  More  societal  emphasis  in  this  direction, 
certainly,  would  help  to  alleviate  a  chronic  problem  associated  with 
dating. 

(5)  Social  Awkwardness  and  Conversational  Inferiority.  It 
is  a  common  observation  that  most  youth,  especially  those  in  their  early 
teens,  are  somewhat  awkward  and  ill  at  ease  in  their  associations  with 
the  opposite  sex.  The  boys  may  be  loud,  boisterous,  and  gesticulatory. 
and  the  girls  may  giggle  and  laugh  continually,  but  these  are  often  signs 
of  tenseness  rather  than  composure,  however  much  the  participants  try 
to  give  the  appearance  of  poise. 

Inwardly,  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  a  statistical  study  of  2,500  students,  drawn  as  a  stratified  sample 
to  represent  the  nation's  high  school  population,  Christensen  reports: 
"There  is  considerable  evidence  that  both  sexes  rather  commonly  expe- 
rience feelings  of  inadequacy  in  the  dating  situation.  Is  shy,  self- 
conscious,  or  ill-at-ease'  was  the  only  one  of  twenty-three  criticisms  that 
each  sex  assigned  to  itself.  Furthermore,  in  the  list  of  self-criticisms,  this 
item  was  prominent."17 

All  things  considered,  it  is  perhaps  a  wonder  that  teen-agers  do  as 
well  as  they  do.  Many  adults  are  by  no  means  completely  at  ease  on 
social  occasions,  and  at  some  time  or  another  practically  all  adults  have 
difficulty  thinking  of  an  appropriate  remark  to  make.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  young  people  have  conversational  difficulties, 
and  why  solitary  dating  couples  so  often  run  out  of  things  to  talk  about. 

1GSee  Francis  E.  Merrill,  Courtship  and  Marriage,  New  York,  Holt-Dryden,  1959, 
for  perhaps  the  only  marriage  text  which  contains  a  chapter  on  "Mass  Media," 
(Chapter  4,  pp.  49-63). 

17  Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Dating  Behavior  as  Evaluated  by  High  School  Students," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1952,  p.  586. 
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Conversational  adeptness  hinges  in  part  on  the  scope  of  personal  experi- 
ence, and  one  of  the  reasons  adults  are  better  conversationalists  than 
young  people  is  that  the  former  have  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  a  store- 
house of  personal  experiences  to  draw  from.  Also,  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion, like  other  social  graces,  takes  practice.  And  if,  in  this  respect, 
dating  situations  are  sometimes  painful,  they  are  seldom  traumatic. 
While  it  may  seem  disheartening  at  the  time,  social  awkwardness  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  major  problem. 

(6)  Insincerity.  As  was  pointed  out  previously,  dating  is 
often  utilized  as  an  end  in  itself  for  purposes  of  enjoyment.  While 
engagement  and  marriage  may  stem  from  dating,  the  latter  process  does 
not  necessarily  connote  serious  intentions.  Dating  does  not  imply  that 
amorous  declarations  and  romantic  actions  be  taken  at  face  value.  Never- 
theless, there  are  probably  few  young  people  who  at  one  time  or  another 
have  not  been  taken  in  by  the  "line,"  especially  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
dating  experience  has  been  somewhat  limited. 

While  the  term  "gold  digger"  is  no  longer  in  vogue,  most  boys  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  type  of  girl  who  exploits  her  escort  for  purposes  of 
indirect  financial  gain;  indeed,  the  aforementioned  study  by  Christensen 
showed  "over-money-minded"  to  be  one  of  the  complaints  registered 
against  the  girls. 

On  the  other  hand  —  and  as  any  boy  who  has  lived  in  a  fraternity 
can  attest  —  it  is  commonplace  for  males  to  brag  about  their  exploits, 
and  to  present  detailed  descriptions  of  the  verbal  and  anatomical  tech- 
niques used  in  the  seduction  or  semi-seduction  of  females.  As  Waller 
and  Hill  have  pointed  out: 

Sociologically  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  ganging  experi- 
ence and  its  equivalent  in  the  life  of  women,  whatever  the  psychosexual 
involvements  of  these  relations,  give  to  each  sex  a  sort  of  in-group 
morality  which  enforces  a  high  standard  of  behavior  with  reference  to 
one's  own  sex  but  condones  and  even  encourages  ruthless  behavior  with 
regard  to  the  other  sex.  Many  a  boy  will  not  lie  to  or  cheat  another 
boy,  for  he  recognizes  his  moral  obligations  toward  "the  fellows,"  but 
he  has  no  compunctions  about  outrageous  deceit  toward  a  woman; 
according  to  his  ideology,  women  are  out  to  get  ahead  of  a  fellow 
anyhow,  and  one  just  has  to  keep  ahead  of  them.18 

18  From  The  Family,  by  Willard  Waller  and  Reuben  Hill.    Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.  Copyright  1951,  p.  171. 
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The  problem  of  insincerity  is  hardly  one  that  can  be  solved  by 
adult  intervention.  In  this  instance,  solution  to  the  problem  would  seem 
to  reside  in  the  informal  pressures  which  the  peer  group  can  apply  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  dating  code  desired  by  group  mem- 
bers. 

(7)  Sexual  Involvements.  Although  Americans  may  have 
succeeded  in  closing  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  sex  has  become  an  important 
part  of  the  general  dating  pattern.  Although  the  goal  of  dating  is  not 
primarily  sexual  in  nature,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
relatively  few  dates  wherein  the  sex  problem  does  not  make  itself  felt 
in  one  way  or  another. 

For  the  boy  there  is  the  conflict  between  obeying  natural  impulses 
on  the  one  hand  and  fear  of  being  rebuffed  and  possibly  spoiling  a 
pleasant  relationship  on  the  other.  For  the  girl  there  is  the  problem  of 
how  far  or  how  fast  the  boy  should  be  permitted  to  go.  Too  much 
reserve  presumably  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  future  dates,  while  too  much 
cooperation  may  well  result  in  a  lowering  of  her  reputation,  especially  if 
the  boy  "talks,"  the  likelihood  of  which  the  girl  has  little  way  of  judging. 
For  both  partners  —  assuming  that  some  erotic  activity  has  been  under- 
taken —  there  remains  the  problem  of  remorse  and  guilt  feelings  at 
having  broken  the  edicts  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  mores  of  society. 

The  whole  question  of  sex-during-dating  represents  something  of  a 
paradox.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  become  almost  customary  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  issue,  and  to  pretend  that  no  problem  exists;  at  least,  die 
subject  is  rarely  mentioned  in  polite  company.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
judged  by  the  number  of  words  written  about  it  in  books  and  magazines, 
the  premarital  sex  problem  is  of  extreme  importance.  It  probably  will 
be  many,  many  decades  before  societal  views  on  the  problem  have  be- 
come crystallized  to  the  point  where  a  consensus  can  be  said  to  exist.  In 
the  meantime,  the  premarital  sex  issue  will  probably  continue  to  plague 
a  large  percentage  of  dating  couples. 


The  Engagement 


After  a  rather  extended  period  of  dating,  most  individuals  are  able 
to  make  what  they  feel  is  a  satisfactory  selection  of  a  marriage  partner. 
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Like  so  many  other  of  our  premarital  patterns,  however,  the  interlude 
between  selection  and  marriage  may  take  a  variety  of  forms.  At  the  one 
extreme  the  couple  may  choose  to  elope,  with  no  one  being  the  wiser 
until  they  return  as  man  and  wife.  At  the  other  extreme  there  may  be  a 
formal  announcement  of  the  engagement  in  the  newspapers,  followed  by 
a  luxurious  and  fashionable  social  affair.  As  for  the  length  of  the  engage- 
ment, the  period  between  selection  and  marriage  may  range  from  one 
day  to  several  years.  The  majority  of  American  couples  fall  somewhere 
"in  between"  with  respect  both  to  formality  and  time. 

Most  couples  are  inclined  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  parents  or 
friends  before  becoming  engaged.  In  the  Burgess-Wallin  study  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  males  and  60  per  cent  of  the  females  discussed 
the  advisability  of  their  forthcoming  engagement  and  marriage  with  some- 
one other  than  their  intended  fiance.  The  authors  remark  that  "the 
significantly  greater  proportion  of  men  than  women  who  act  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  feelings  and  judgment  may  indicate  that  women  when  in 
love  tend  to  be  less  dominated  by  emotion  than  men.  The  difference 
between  the  sexes  also  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  greater  independence 
of  males  which  is  fostered  by  our  culture.  In  part  the  differences  may 
be  due  to  women  having  more  doubts  than  men  about  their  choices.  .  .  ."19 

Evidence  from  a  number  of  studies  indicates  that  the  average  length 
of  engagement  is  in  the  vicinity  of  one  year  or  a  little  less,  although  in 
the  case  of  students  who  become  engaged  while  in  college  the  period 
may  be  somewhat  longer.  And  despite  the  fact  that  many  youth  are 
against  lengthy  engagements,  practically  all  of  the  major  marital-adjust- 
ment studies  indicate  that  relatively  long  engagements  are  associated 
with  marital  happiness.  In  the  Locke  study,  for  instance,  the  investigator 
found  that  "a  reported  engagement  by  men  of  under  a  month  was  very 
unfavorable  ...  an  engagement  of  6  months  or  over  is  very  highly  asso- 
ciated with  marital  adjustment."20  For  women,  an  engagement  of  under 
five  months  was  found  to  be  unfavorable,  "of  6  to  11  months  neutral,  of 
12  months  and  over  very  favorable.  .  .  ."21 

Functions  of  the  Engagement.  All  things  considered,  it 
would  have  been  rather  surprising  if  length  of  engagement  had  not  been 
found  to  correlate  positively  with  marital  adjustment.  The  engagement 
fulfills  several  functions,  and  where  the  elapsed  time  is  comparatively 
short  the  engagement  tends  to  lose  its  functional  significance.  For  one 
thing,  the  betrothal  may  serve  as  a  period  wherein  the  parties  get  to 
1»  Op.  cit.,  p.  179.  20  Op.  cit.,  p.  94  21  ibid. 
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know  each  other  better.  The  couple  date  each  other  exclusively,  and 
with  the  acknowledged  elimination  of  competitors  there  is  less  need  to 
fall  back  on  the  "line"  or  otherwise  attempt  to  impress  the  partner.  Also, 
since  marriage  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  behooves  the  couple  to  become 
more  fully  acquainted  with  each  other's  friends  and  relatives. 

The  engagement  not  only  announces  the  fact  that  a  marriage  is 
anticipated,  but  also  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  the  couple  and  their 
parents  time  to  discuss  wedding  plans,  to  make  arrangements  for 
procuring  and  furnishing  a  home,  and  to  take  care  of  the  countless  other 
details  involved  in  the  beginning  routine  of  married  life. 

The  question  remains  whether  the  engagement  period  can  in  any 
way  serve  as  an  indicator  of  future  marital  happiness.  It  is  true  that,  in 
theory,  the  betrothal  is  supposed  to  provide  an  opportunity  whereby  the 
couple  can  get  better  acquainted  in  terms  of  personality,  in-laws,  friends, 
and  so  on.  But  is  this  really  the  case  in  practice?  Is  it  true  that  those 
couples  who  get  along  well  during  the  period  of  engagement  also  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  after  marriage?  If  this  question  is  answerable  in 
the  affirmative,  then  we  can  be  assured  that  the  engagement  is  indeed 
fulfilling  the  function  of  a  "preview"  of  the  forthcoming  marriage;  but  if 
the  answer  to  the  question  is  negative,  then  the  functional  significance  of 
the  engagement  —  at  least  in  terms  of  the  adjustment  factor  —  is  open  to 
serious  question. 

Empirical  evidence  on  the  issue  is  most  difficult  to  come  by,  since 
the  research  design  involves  the  construction  of  an  index  of  success- 
during-engagement  for  a  large  number  of  couples,  plus  a  follow-up  study 
of  these  same  couples,  using  a  parallel  index  of  postmarital  adjustment. 
Fortunately  for  students  of  the  family,  Burgess  and  Wallin  attempted  this 
formidable  task  in  a  study  in  which  the  data  collection  alone  took  more 
than  ten  years.  Their  findings  are  most  revealing,  and  speak  well  for  the 
functional  significance  of  the  engagement.  The  correlation  between  the 
engagement  and  the  marriage  success  scores  was  found  to  be  .39  for 
men  and  .36  for  women.  The  investigators  state  that  "these  are  the  high- 
est correlations  of  any  of  the  premarital  factors  with  the  marital  success 
score.  .  .  .  Consequently,  the  engagement  success  score  is  to  be  rated  as 
the  best  single  instrument  before  marriage  for  the  prediction  of  marital 
success."22 

In  recent  periods  the  engagement  has  sometimes  been  thought  of 
as  inaugurating  a  period  of  increased  sexual  intimacies,  up  to  and  includ- 
22  Op.  eft.,  p.  548  (italics  added). 
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ing  coitus.  In  this  sense,  the  engagement  period  is  more  or  less  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  "trial  marriage,"  one  of  the  functions  of  which  is  to 
provide  a  testing  period  for  sexual  compatibility.  There  are  many 
objections  to  this  contention,  however,  and  whether  the  engagement 
period  can  effectively  fulfill  the  testing  function  is  a  matter  of  serious 
debate.  This  whole  matter  will  be  discussed  fully  in  Chapters  12  and  13. 


Breaking  Off  Relationships 


When  a  couple  announce  their  engagement  it  is  customary  to  expect 
that  marriage  is  not  far  in  the  offing.  A  growing  body  of  evidence  indi- 
cates, however,  that  this  expectation  properly  belongs  in  the  realm  of 
culture  lag  insofar  as  public  opinion  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that  at  one 
time  broken  engagements  were  comparatively  rare  occurrences.  In 
colonial  New  England  the  betrothal  or  precontract  was  considered  bind- 
ing, and  was  celebrated  as  a  solemn  occasion.  In  some  areas  it  was 
customary  for  the  precontract  ceremony  to  be  heard  by  two  witnesses. 
The  community  expected  that  in  due  course  marriage  would  follow,  and 
in  those  rare  instances  where  the  betrothal  was  broken  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  minor  scandal.  Breach-of-promise  suits  were  sometimes  brought, 
and  in  a  number  of  states  these  suits  still  occur,  albeit  infrequently.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  present-day  engagement  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Puritan  concept  of  betrothal  or  precontract. 

Although  there  are  no  figures  which  would  permit  us  to  plot  a  trend 
line  of  the  percentage  of  engagements  that  have  been  broken  over  the 
past  generations,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  figure  has  increased.  Thus, 
in  their  study  of  1,000  engaged  couples  Burgess  and  Wallin  state  that 
"at  the  time  of  their  participation  in  the  study  24  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
36  per  cent  of  the  women  reported  that  prior  engagements  had  been 
terminated.  In  addition,  15  per  cent  of  the  reporting  couples  subsequently 
broke  their  engagements.23 

Other  empirical  evidence  indicates  that  whether  or  not  an  engage- 
ment is  involved,  the  breaking  off  of  "serious"  relationships  has  become 
almost  a  routine  aspect  of  premarital  experience.  In  the  Nimkoff-Wood 
study,  37.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  gone  steady  with  two  or  three 
23  Ibid.,  p.  273  (italics  added). 
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different  individuals,  while  18.5  per  cent  had  had  four  or  more  "steadies."24 
In  the  Burgess-Cottrell  survey,  the  corresponding  figures  were  30.7  per 
cent  and  26.3  per  cent,  respectively.25  It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that 
at  any  given  time  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  couples  who  are  going 
steady  will  eventually  "break  off." 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  the  question  asked  in  the  Burgess-Wallin 
project:  "Have  you  ever  felt  any  hesitation  at  all  about  marrying  your 
fiance(e)?"  Responses  indicate  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  women  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  men  at  one  time  or  another  have  not  been  sure  of 
their  selection.26  It  is  evident  that  if  sexual  privileges  are  granted  by  the 
girl  because  of  the  assumption  that  marriage  is  in  the  offing,  the  chances 
are  good  that  the  privileges  are  based  on  a  false  premise. 

Another  common  belief  is  that  when  serious  affairs  are  broken  off, 
the  experience  is  likely  to  leave  one  or  both  of  the  participants  with  a 
somewhat  sour  taste.  In  the  Kirkpatrick-Caplow  study,  the  students  who 
had  broken  off  their  relationship  were  asked,  "How  did  you  feel  about 
the  way  it  ended?"  The  percentage  distribution  of  responses  is  shown  in 
Table  4.27  It  can  be  seen  that  when  the  categories  "indifferent,"  "re- 
lieved," "satisfied,"  "happy,"  and  "mixed  regret  and  relief,"  are  added, 

TABLE    4 

Reactions  of  644  Students  to  the  Breaking  Off 
of  a  Serious  Relationship 


Reaction 


Bitter 

Hurt   

Angry     

Remorseful     

Crushed    

Indifferent    

Relieved 

Satisfied    

Happy    

Mixed  regret  and  relief 


Males  Females 

(N  =  230)      (N  =  414) 


5.9% 

4.4% 

10.0 

14.3 

3.3 

3.5 

6.6 

6.7 

1.8 

5.0 

19.4 

16.2 

15.2 

16.8 

11.5 

8.5 

4.4 

3.5 

21.9 

21.1 

100.0% 


100.05 


24  Op.  cit.,  pp.  263-269. 

25  See  Burgess  and  Wallin,  op.  cit.,  p.  127  for  these  and  comparative  figures. 

26  Ibid.,  pp.  180-181.  27  Op.  cit.,  p.  124. 
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the  response  percentage  totals  72.4  for  males  and  66.1  for  females!  While 
they  are  by  no  means  absent,  feelings  of  being  bitter,  hurt,  crushed,  and 
the  like  are  clearly  in  the  minority.  Apparently,  not  only  is  "breaking 
off"  of  affairs  quite  common,  but  the  effects  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
traumatic. 

Further  proof  of  the  non-traumatic  effect  was  revealed  when  the 
same  investigators  asked  the  question,  "How  long  was  the  period  of 
readjustment  after  the  breakup?"  The  figures  indicate  that  most  individ- 
uals involved  in  a  breakup  readjust  rather  quickly.  Some  85  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  70  per  cent  of  the  females  readjusted  immediately  or 
within  a  matter  of  weeks,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  11  per  cent  of  the  females  required  a  year  or 
longer  for  readjustment.28 


Significance  of  the  American  Dating  System 


The  present  chapter  has  aimed  at  presenting  a  descriptive  account 
of  the  American  dating  system.  We  have  seen  that  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  the  scope  of  dating  has  increased  to  a  point  where  today 
nearly  all  young  people  are  involved.  The  functions  of  dating  are  nu- 
merous: in  addition  to  the  general  function  of  socialization,  dating  aids 
in  the  process  of  personality  development,  it  helps  to  satisfy  ego-needs, 
it  provides  young  people  with  opportunities  for  learning  to  get  along 
with  the  opposite  sex;  and,  of  course,  while  dating  is  enjoyable  for  its 
own  sake,  it  also  establishes  a  measure  by  which  a  marriage  partner  is 
ultimately  chosen.  We  have  seen  that  side  by  side  with  these  various 
functions,  certain  problems  are  inherent  in  the  dating  process  —  prob- 
lems stemming  from  parental  influence,  awkwardness  and  self-conscious- 
ness in  the  dating  situation,  possible  lack  of  physical  attractiveness,  in- 
sincerity, and  the  like. 

From  an  over-all  view,  what  assessment  can  be  made  of  our  dating 
system?  In  view  of  the  methodological  techniques  presently  available 
to  social  scientists,  such  a  question  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  em- 
pirical study,  but  on  the  basis  of  impressionistic  evidence  it  would  seem 
that  the  good  points  outnumber  the  bad.  It  is  the  present  writer's  view 
that  the  American  dating  system  represents  a  rather  satisfactory  solution 
28  ibid.,  p.  125. 
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to  the  problem  of  socialization  and  marital  selection;  indeed,  given  the 
American  culture  pattern  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  better  method, 
at  least  insofar  as  the  individual  is  concerned.  True,  there  are  certain 
acknowledged  difficulties,  but  insofar  as  the  average  young  person  is 
affected,  none  of  them  seems  to  be  traumatic  in  nature.  Boys  and  girls 
today  appear  to  be  rather  content  to  play  the  dating  game;  from  all 
accounts  they  generally  enjoy  themselves.  And  so  long  as  romantic  love 
remains  a  prime  consideration  for  marriage,  dating  seems  to  be  a  satis- 
factory method  for  the  inevitable  trial-and-error  sequence  of  romantic- 
attainment. 

From  the  societal  point  of  view,  also,  there  is  no  immediate  evidence 
that  the  dating  system  is  unsatisfactory.  The  marriage  rate  has  remained 
high,  and  if  the  divorce  rate  has  also  continued  at  a  high  level  it  is  prob- 
ably because  a  complex  set  of  factors  is  operative. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  dating,  providing  as  it  does  for  oppor- 
tunities of  intimate  association,  has  had  a  telling  effect  on  our  premarital 
sex  mores.  Whether  the  loosening  of  these  mores  will  adversely  affect 
the  institution  of  marriage  is  difficult  to  say,  inasmuch  as  the  conse- 
quences would  be  long-range  rather  than  immediate.  It  is  clear,  though, 
that  the  issue  is  a  serious  one,  and  is  deserving  of  a  good  deal  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  premarital 
sex,  however,  let  us  first  examine  what  has  come  to  be  a  veritable  no- 
man's-land  in  the  social  sciences  —  romantic  love. 
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Romantic  Love 


Romantic  love  occupies  a  special  place  in  the  American 
scheme  of  things.  In  no  other  culture  and  in  no  other 
period  —  including  the  age  of  chivalry  —  has  an  emotion  been  so  nearly 
institutionalized.  As  one  foreign  observer  put  it,  "America  appears  to  be 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  love  is  a  national  problem.  .  .  .  The 
great  majority  of  the  Americans  of  both  sexes  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of 
chronic  bewilderment  in  the  face  of  a  problem  which  they  are  certainly 
not  the  first  to  confront,  but  which  —  unlike  other  people  —  they  still 
refuse  to  accept  as  one  of  those  gifts  of  the  gods  which  one  might  just 
as  well  take  as  it  is:  a  mixed  blessing  at  times,  and  at  other  times  a 
curse  or  merely  a  nuisance."1 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  foregoing  quotation  was  written  not  by  a 
social  scientist  but  by  a  professional  writer.  Relatively  few  quotable 
statements  on  romantic  love  have  come  from  the  pens  of  social  scientists, 
the  reason  being,  evidently,  that  the  latter  are  primarily  analysts  —  and 
romantic  love  is  one  subject  which  tends  to  suffer  in  the  light  of  factual 
dissection.  Moreover,  being  an  emotion,  love  lends  itself,  descriptively, 
to  emotional  language  rather  than  to  the  somewhat  formal  presentation 

1  Raoul  De  Roussy  De  Sales,  "Love  in  America,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1938,  p. 
645. 
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of  text  writers,  hence  it  is  only  natural  that  the  most  memorable  romantic 
lines  have  come  from  the  novelists,  dramatists,  and  poets. 


Definition 


Factually  speaking,  not  very  much  is  known  about  romantic  love, 
despite  the  reams  that  have  been  written  about  it.  It  is  only  in  recent 
periods  that  empirical  research  has  been  undertaken,  and  as  yet  the 
number  of  findings  cannot  compare  with  those  of  certain  other  areas  of 
human  behavior.  At  the  outset,  the  very  definition  of  romantic  love  is 
rather  elusive.  It  can  almost  be  said  that  if  you  have  been  in  love  you 
know  what  it  is  and  there  is  no  sense  defining  it;  if  you  have  not,  a 
definition  is  not  likely  to  convey  very  much.  Nevertheless,  in  order  that 
there  be  agreement  among  readers  as  to  just  what  is  being  discussed,  it 
is  necessary  to  arrive  at  least  at  a  working  definition  of  love. 

The  American  College  Dictionary  lists  fourteen  definitions  of  love. 
It  is  commonplace  for  most  of  us  to  apply  the  term  to  just  about  every- 
thing, inanimate  as  well  as  animate.  Thus,  Americans  can  love  baseball, 
music,  beer,  dogs,  dolls,  parents,  children,  sweethearts,  spouses,  and  God. 
It  is  even  claimed  that  some  individuals  can  be  in  love  with  love,  and, 
however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  love  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  The  specific  brand  of  love  we  are  concerned 
with  is  romantic  love,  the  love  that  is  glorified  by  the  song  writers.  And 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  definitive  concept,  let  us  first  eliminate  those 
aspects  of  love  with  which  we  are  not  presently  concerned. 

Studies  indicate  that  when  spouses  are  questioned  directly,  the  av- 
erage American  husband  and  wife  report  that  they  love  each  other.  If 
we  assume  that  they  do,  and  further  assume  that  their  love  is  a  deep  and 
abiding  one,  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  not  romantic  love.  Love  be- 
tween spouses  may  be  a  richer  and  more  rewarding  experience  than  the 
highly  emotionalized  love  that  is  usually  associated  with  premarital  at- 
traction, but  it  is  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  which  is  under  scrutiny. 
Along  these  lines  it  is  also  clear  that  the  feeling  most  parents  have  for 
their  children  is  love  in  the  purest  sense;  at  least,  the  self-sacrificing 
nature  of  parental  love  is  probably  unparalleled.  Yet,  however  selfless,  it 
is  not  romantic  love. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  sexual  embrace  is  the  acme  of  love,  but 
though  it  may  be  a  more  intense  emotion  and  a  more  sensual  experience 
than  romantic  love,  sexual  love  is  not  romantic  love.  And  finally,  most 
of  us  are  visually  attracted  from  time  to  time  by  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex  whom  we  deem  to  be  appealing  —  and  whom  we  generally  do  not 
meet.  For  most  people,  apparently,  the  sands  of  time  obliterate  the 
memory  of  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  such  incidents.  But  visual  at- 
traction is  not  romantic  love,  although  it  may  be  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  love;  that  is,  "attraction"  is  in  good  part  a  function  of  the  beholder, 
and  in  this  sense  is  often  a  prelude  to  romantic  love. 

There  are  many  definitions  of  romantic  love  —  almost  as  many  as 
there  are  books  on  the  subject  —  but  underlying  most  of  the  definitions 
are  the  following:  (1)  a  strong  emotional  attachment  toward  a  person 
of  the  opposite  sex;  (2)  the  tendency  to  think  of  this  person  in  an  ideal- 
ized manner;  and  (3)  a  marked  physical  attraction  the  fulfillment  of 
which  is  reckoned  in  terms  of  touch.  Because  love  is  a  highly  personal- 
ized experience,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  foregoing  ingredients  apply 
to  everyone  who  has  been  involved.  Yet  for  most  people  the  essence  of 
romance  would  seem  to  be  physical  attraction,  emotional  involvement, 
and  idealization.  In  this  sense,  it  would  not  be  misleading  to  contend  that 
romantic  love  is  what  the  song  writers  and  poets  say  it  is.  At  any  rate,  the 
term  "love,"  as  it  is  used  throughout  the  present  chapter,  will  refer  to 
the  threefold  romantic  complex  just  described. 

It  might  be  added  that  most  people  apparently  have  little  difficulty 
in  recognizing  love  as  it  relates  to  their  own  experience.  In  the  writer's 
study  of  college  students,  based  on  nearly  1,000  questionnaires,  respond- 
ents were  asked  whether  they  thought  they  knew  what  love  was.  More 
than  four  out  of  five  replied  in  the  affirmative,  as  the  following  prelim- 
inary results  indicate: 

Males  Females 

I'm  sure  I  know  what  love  is 22%  34% 

I  think  I  know  what  love  is   60  53 

I  don't  think  I  know  what  love  is 13  11 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  love  is   5  2 

100%  Too% 

Some  authors  try  to  differentiate  love  and  infatuation,  yet  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion  such  a  distinction  must  be  hairline.  Infatuations 
are  usually  thought  of  as  brief,  adolescent  affairs,  quickly  built  up  and 
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—  balloon-like  —  even  more  quickly  punctured.  But  the  question  that 
is  most  difficult  to  answer  is,  "How  does  love  differ  from  infatuation 
during  the  period  of  infatuation?"  Notice  that  whenever  individuals 
speak  of  their  infatuations  it  is  nearly  always  in  the  past  tense.  In  the 
writer's  survey  of  college  students,  for  example,  very  few  individuals 
reported  themselves  as  being  currently  infatuated,  yet  at  a  given  time  a 
fair  number  considered  themselves  to  be  in  love.  What  apparently  hap- 
pens is  that  when  love  affairs  terminate,  especially  those  of  relatively 
short  duration,  they  tend  to  become  viewed  in  retrospect  as  infatuations. 

One  could  almost  say:  "What  is,  is  love;  and  what  was  —  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  notable  exceptions  —  was  infatuation."  At  any  rate,  it 
is  romance  which  gives  us  some  of  our  happiest  —  and  some  of  our  most 
miserable  —  moments,  and  whether  the  heartaches  and  joys  are  couched 
in  terms  of  love  or  infatuation  seems  to  matter  not  a  whit. 

Our  three-part  working  definition  of  romantic  love  seems  self-explan- 
atory, though  perhaps  a  few  words  are  in  order  regarding  the  matter  of 
idealization.  From  the  age  of  chivalry,  it  has  been  held  that  idealization 
of  the  love  partner  is  of  maximal  importance  in  the  romantic  concept. 
Not  only  in  literature  but  in  everyday  life  it  is  contended  that  love  is 
blind.  A  person  who  is  "head  over  heels"  in  love  is  presumably  incapable 
of  making  a  rational  assessment  of  the  character  and  personality  traits 
of  the  beloved.  Instead,  it  is  held  that  the  lover  is  prone  not  only  to 
overlook  faults  and  magnify  virtues,  but  actually  succeeds  in  creating 
what  amounts  to  an  unreal  picture  of  the  loved  one.  Many  writers  have 
written  descriptively  —  and  eloquently  —  about  the  idealization  process. 

While  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  idealization  is  involved  in  vir- 
tually all  love  affairs,  empirical  evidence  suggests  that  the  process  may 
operate  at  a  somewhat  lower  altitude  than  has  been  supposed.  After 
analyzing  the  data  from  their  1,000  engaged  couples,  Burgess  and  Wallin 
state:  "Because  being  realistic  is  important  to  many  persons  for  their  self- 
esteem,  we  believe  they  are  constrained  to  curb  any  tendency  they  may 
have  to  idealize  the  loved  one.  If  there  is  idealization  it  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  moderate  in  extent."2 

The  same  authors  add  that  since  most  persons  are  not  perfectionists, 
"their  satisfaction  with  persons  closely  linked  with  them  (the  loved  one) 
does  not  depend  on  these  persons  being  regarded  as  ideal  individuals. 

2  From  Engagement  and  Marriage,  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.  Copy- 
right 1953  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  pp.  222-223. 
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At  most,  therefore,  we  believe  that  persons  in  love  characteristically  scale 
down  the  faults  of  the  loved  one  to  their  conception  of  the  average  and 
perhaps  upgrade  somewhat  his  or  her  virtues."3 

In  the  writer's  survey,  most  of  the  students  were  found  to  idealize 
the  person  they  were  in  love  with,  even  though  the  idealization  was  gen- 
erally of  reasonable  magnitude.  Survey  results  indicate  also  that  males 
are  more  prone  to  idealize  than  females.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  some 
writers  maintain,  that  over-idealization  of  the  beloved  is  the  mark  of  a 
lover  who  himself  feels  insecure  in  the  love  relationship.  The  interplay 
between  personality  balance  and  romantic  love  is  an  extremely  important 
relationship  and  will  be  considered  later  in  the  chapter. 


Frequency 


Rare  is  the  person  who  lives  out  his  life  without  experiencing  love, 
as  we  are  using  the  term.  Yet  aside  from  the  fact  that  some  people  seem 
to  be  more  "vulnerable"  than  others,  very  little  is  known  of  the  frequency 
with  which  the  average  American  falls  in  love.  Surprisingly  enough,  more 
is  known  about  the  incidence  and  frequency  of  sexual  intercourse  than 
is  known  about  the  prevalence  of  love!  Some  empirical  evidence  on  the 
latter  point  is  available,  although  the  subjects  have  been  college  students, 
whose  love  patterns  may  or  may  not  parallel  those  of  the  non-college 
population.  Next  to  nothing  is  known  of  the  love  frequencies  of  our 
adult  population. 

In  the  writer's  survey  —  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
analysis  was  based  on  a  college  group  —  it  was  evident  that  the  respond- 
ents were  no  strangers  to  romance.  On  the  average,  students  reported 
that  they  had  been  infatuated  five  or  six  times  and  had  been  in  love 
once  or  twice.  To  repeat,  current  affairs  were  nearly  always  reported  as 
"love,"  while  "infatuations"  were  relegated  to  the  past. 

Such  studies,  of  course,  reveal  the  number  of  romantic  episodes 
reported  as  of  the  time  the  questionnaire  was  filled  out.  Since  love 
affairs  which  occurred  subsequently  could  not  be  reported,  the  above 
frequencies  must  be  viewed  as  minimal.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  average  college  student  has  somewhere  between  six 
and  ten  romantic  experiences  prior  to  marriage. 
3  Ibid. 
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An  interesting  sidelight  to  the  above  study  was  the  fact  that  almost 
half  of  the  respondents  (48  per  cent)  stated  that  at  some  time  in  their 
lives  they  had  been  infatuated  or  in  love  with  two  persons  at  the  same 
time! 

Accounts  of  the  love  frequencies  of  older  persons  must  remain 
largely  speculative,  at  least  for  the  present.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that 
married  people  tend  to  fall  in  love  less  frequently  than  the  single.  For 
one  thing,  while  our  society  condones  —  and,  in  a  sense,  even  encourages 
—  falling  in  love  on  the  part  of  single  people,  once  they  are  married  they 
are  somehow  supposed  to  resist  further  romantic  attractions. 

Insofar  as  the  middle  and  older  age  groups  are  concerned,  attractive- 
ness itself  is  a  factor.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  aging  detracts  from 
physical  appeal.  Bald  heads,  dentures,  wrinkles,  and  double  chins  are 
hardly  conducive  to  romance.  True,  older  men  sometimes  fall  in  love 
with  young  girls,  but  non-reciprocal  love  is  a  frustrating  experience,  and 
the  majority  of  oldsters  seem  content  to  let  romance  remain  the  province 
of  the  young. 

Most  people,  of  course,  take  marriage  seriously  and  presumably  have 
little  desire  to  jeopardize  the  relationship  by  actively  seeking  new  love 
partners.  Also,  the  job  of  running  a  home  and  supporting  a  family  is 
often  a  full-time  task,  and  for  many  married  people  new  romantic  ex- 
periences would  be  almost  out  of  the  question.  It  can  be  hypothesized 
further  that  since  romantic  love  is  an  emotion,  and  since  an  emotion 
denotes  glandular  responses,  it  might  be  that  the  capacity  for  such  re- 
sponses decreases  with  advancing  age. 

Logical  or  not,  however,  the  foregoing  analysis  is  largely  speculative. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  following  fictional  accounts,  the  older,  married 
segment  of  our  population  experiences  more  in  the  way  of  romantic  love 
than  is  commonly  realized.  The  Kinsey  data  revealed  that  some  50  per 
cent  of  the  husbands  and  26  per  cent  of  the  wives  in  the  sample  admitted 
to  having  extramarital  coitus,4  figures  which  were  greater  than  had  been 
expected;  and  it  could  be  that  the  incidence  figure  for  extramarital  love 
would  also  raise  eyebrows.  Here  lies  a  ready-made  research  project  for 
some  one! 

4  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  Clyde  E.  Martin,  and  Paul  H.  Gebhard. 
Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1953, 
p.  437. 
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Sex  Differences 


Popular  impression  has  it  that  girls  fall  in  love  more  often  (and 
more  deeply)  than  boys.  This  belief  apparently  stems  from  the  feeling 
that  females  are  more  emotional  than  males  and  therefore  more  inclined 
to  be  involved  in  romantic  affairs.  However,  if  females  really  are  the 
more  emotional  sex,  it  is  only  in  a  superficial  way;  in  fact,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  on  the  whole,  females  have  more  stable 
personalities  than  do  males. 

It  is  reported  from  time  to  time  that  young  girls  have  "swooned" 
over  popular  movie  and  television  idols,  and  none  can  deny  the  reality 
of  the  bobby-soxers'  collective  squeal  following  a  rendition  by  The  Singer. 
Yet  the  swooning  and  other  extreme  female  behaviorisms  are  often  insti- 
gated by  ambitious  press  agents  and  reported  by  imaginative  newspaper 
writers.  Just  what  the  "squeal  syndrome"  indicates  is  anybody's  guess, 
since  most  of  the  girls  involved  are  in  the  10-14  age  bracket.  A  simple 
explanation  might  be  that  girls  are  not  very  good  at  whistling,  and  squeal- 
ing represents  a  more  or  less  generalized  peer-group  expression  of  the 
dreamy  aura  of  Romance. 

In  collegiate  circles  the  love-proneness  of  the  girl  may  be  exaggerated 
because  of  her  propensity  for  symbolizing  and  talking  about  romance. 
A  college  girl  in  love  not  only  takes  no  pains  to  hide  the  fact,  but  usually 
is  quite  proud  of  it.  An  engagement  ring,  fraternity  pin,  or  other  sym- 
bolic jewelry  is  worn,  and  her  romance  is  likely  to  be  discussed  routinely 
with  her  sorority  or  dormitory  sisters.  It  would  not  be  much  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  college  girls  is  talking 
about  their  boy  friends. 

College  males  operate  somewhat  differently.  They  are  not  so  likely 
to  wear  symbolic  jewelry,  nor  are  they  as  prone  to  discuss  their  romances 
as  are  girls.  To  their  associates,  college  boys  may  enthusiastically  de- 
scribe ( and  exaggerate )  their  sexual  encounters  with  girls  generally,  but 
sexual  claims  are  one  thing  and  love  affairs  are  something  else.  The 
boy  who  has  no  hesitancy  in  talking  of  the  former  may,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  be  reluctant  to  discuss  his  serious  romance.  In  any  case,  the 
reticence  of  the  male  plus  the  loquacity  and  alleged  emotionality  of  the 
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female  make  it  appear  as  if  the  latter  is  more  'love  prone"  than  is  the 
male. 

Empirical  evidence  on  the  subject  is  scanty  and  difficult  to  interpret. 
Girls  mature  earlier  and  marry  sooner  than  do  boys,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  the  necessary  corrections  for  these  variables.  In  the  writer's 
questionnaire  study,  for  instance,  the  average  (median)  number  of  ro- 
mantic experiences  (infatuation  and  love)  for  the  female  was  6.9,  while 
the  corresponding  figure  for  the  male  was  6.2.  However,  for  the  age- 
group  which  comprised  the  study  —  roughly  19-22  —  the  college  female 
is  much  closer  to  the  end  of  her  premarital  love  experience  than  is  the 
college  male.  In  contrast  to  the  males,  for  instance,  the  majority  of  the 
females  were  in  love  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Also,  as  compared  to  the 
college  males,  three  times  as  many  of  the  females  were  already  married. 
In  other  words,  if  it  were  possible  to  question  both  sexes  as  of  the  com- 
pletion of  their  premarital  love  experience,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
average  number  of  romantic  experiences  would  be  higher  for  males. 

Substantiation  for  the  belief  that  males  fall  in  love  more  often  than 
females  might  be  inferred  from  the  results  obtained  with  the  following 
question,  asked  on  the  writer's  college-survey:  "Do  you  think  it  has  been 
easy  or  difficult  for  you  to  become  attracted  to  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex?"  For  the  males,  19  per  cent  checked  "very  easy,"  as  compared  to  7 
per  cent  of  the  females;  and  50  per  cent  of  the  males  checked  "easy,"  as 
compared  to  39  per  cent  of  the  females.  Abbreviated  results  appear  as 
follows: 

Males  Females 

Very  Easy  or  Easy    69%  46% 

Neither  Difficult  nor  Easy 19  42 

Difficult  or  Very  Difficult   12  12 

100%  100% 

Being  attracted  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  is  hardly  the  same  thing 
as  falling  in  love,  of  course;  hence  the  above  results  are  open  to  varying 
interpretations. 

In  the  Burgess-Wallin  study  there  was  also  some  indication  that 
males  are  more  easily  attracted  than  are  females.  Engaged  couples  were 
asked  "whether  their  appeal  for  one  another  made  itself  felt  at  their 
first  meeting."  Only  one-third  of  the  females  responded  in  the  affirma- 
tive, as  compared  to  almost  one-half  of  the  males.5 
5  Op.  cit.,  p.  160. 
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At  the  marital  level,  and  among  the  older  age  groups,  it  seems  to 
be  true  that  men  fall  in  love  more  often  than  do  women.  It  is  rather 
unusual,  for  instance,  to  hear  of  a  love  affair  between  an  older  woman 
and  a  young  man,  although  the  reverse  is  not  uncommon.  Again,  how- 
ever, we  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  empirical  evidence  on  this  score. 
The  available  studies  do  indicate  that  adultery  is  more  common  on  the 
part  of  husbands  than  wives,  although  from  this  it  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  extramarital  love  was  comparatively  more  typical  of  husbands. 
It  would  be  rather  surprising  if  such  were  not  the  case,  though,  since 
cultural  pressures  weigh  more  heavily  on  the  wife  than  on  the  husband. 
Society  does  not  condone  extramarital  love  for  either  men  or  women,  but 
certainly  a  romantic  excursion  by  the  husband  does  not  entail  the  castiga- 
tion  that  is  visited  upon  the  wife. 

It  is  also  true  that  husbands  simply  have  more  opportunity  to  fall 
in  love  as  compared  with  wives,  especially  in  the  middle  and  upper 
socio-economic  classes.  Husbands  in  the  business  and  professional  world, 
over  the  years,  are  exposed  to  many  more  romantic  temptations,  so  to 
speak,  than  are  their  wives,  whose  homemaking  role  serves  as  a  restric- 
tive factor. 

Still  another  point  is  at  least  worthy  of  mention:  the  possibility  that, 
for  reason  or  reasons  unknown,  the  male  at  all  age  levels  may  be  more 
"variety  prone"  than  the  female.  Studies  indicate,  for  example,  that  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  opposite  sex  is  more  important  to  males  than 
to  females,  a  fact  which  merely  bears  out  common  observation.  This 
factor  of  appeal  my  stem  from  innate  sensory  differences  between  the 
sexes,  a  suggestion  of  which  appears  in  the  mammalian  studies  by  Beach 
described  in  Chapter  2. 

Even  assuming  innate  sex  differences  along  these  lines,  however, 
cultural  pressures  are  so  obvious  that  no  explanation  of  the  human  male's 
"variety  proneness"  can  be  based  purely  on  biological  forces.  In  any 
event,  if  variety  proneness  is  in  fact  a  masculine  rather  than  a  feminine 
characteristic,  another  argument  can  be  made  for  the  case  that  even  at  the 
older  age  levels  men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  experience  extra- 
marital love.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  however,  that  em- 
pirical data  relating  to  the  love  experiences  of  older  people  are  quite 
meager. 
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Love  and  Sex 


In  any  discussion  of  romantic  love,  the  question  invariably  arises 
of  the  relationship  between  love  and  sex.  It  should  be  made  clear  at 
the  outset  that  the  two  are  different:  sex  is  a  powerful,  innate  force, 
calling,  as  it  were,  for  physical  release  —  usually  accomplished  through 
some  form  of  contact.  Love  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  biological  drive, 
in  spite  of  certain  physiological  components  which  are  involved.  As  a 
biological  expression,  sex  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  whereas  romantic 
love  is  given  more  emphasis  in  some  societies  than  in  others.*  In  our 
own  society,  certainly,  individuals  may  experience  a  romantic  attraction 
without  any  conscious  overtones  of  sex;  and  by  the  same  token,  sexual 
attraction  does  not  necessarily  connote  romantic  implications. 

There  is  a  belief  in  some  quarters  that  romantic  love  tends  to  mani- 
fest itself  primarily  as  a  result  of  sexual  frustration  or  repression.  It  is 
contended  that  in  our  own  society  romantic  love  flourishes  largely  be- 
cause of  the  sexual  blocks  that  are  imposed  on  young  people.  The 
theory  is  an  interesting  one,  but  neither  verification  nor  refutation  is  easy 
to  come  by.6 

The  Burgess  and  Wallin  study  attempted  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
matter  by  comparing  the  attitudes  of  couples  who  had  and  who  had  not 
indulged  in  premarital  coitus,  but  unfortunately  the  results  were  incon- 
clusive. The  authors  state  that 

None  of  the  differences  between  persons  in  the  two  groups  in  their 
ratings  approaches  the  level  of  statistical  significance.  But  the  differences 
are  in  the  same  direction  for  men  and  women;  those  who  have  had 
intercourse  tend  to  rate  the  engagement  partner  less  favorably  than 
those  who  have  not  had  sex  relations.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  differ- 
ences would  be  statistically  significant  in  a  larger  sample  of  couples." 

Sexual  release  can  be  accomplished  by  methods  other  than  premarital 
intercourse,  and  a  testing  of  the  foregoing  theory  would  have  to  take  this 
factor  into  account. 

°  Although  William  J.   Goode  has  recently  compiled   a  very  telling  defense   of  the 
proposition  that  romantic  love  is  much  more  of  a  universal  phenomenon  than  has 
been  suspected.    See  his  "The  Theoretical   Importance   of   Love,"   American   Socio- 
logical Review,  February,  1959,  pp.  38-47. 
0  See  Goode,  ibid.  t  Qp,  cit.,  p.  241. 
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While  most  writers  in  the  field  agree  that  sex  and  love  differ  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  there  has  been  relatively  little  analysis  of  the  reaction 
differences  between  men  and  women  in  this  respect.  It  is  self-evident, 
for  instance,  that  a  large  percentage  of  males  have  no  difficulty  in  di- 
vorcing sex  from  love.  Whistles  and  wolf-calls,  attendance  at  burlesque 
shows,  patronizing  of  call  girls  and  prostitutes  —  all  of  these  are  probably 
manifestations  of  a  sexual  urge  totally  or  largely  bereft  of  romantic  feel- 
ings. 

Conversely,  when  a  young  man  meets  a  girl  to  whom  he  is  romanti- 
cally attracted,  he  does  not  think  of  her  in  sexual  terms;  in  fact,  if 
queried,  he  might  be  quick  to  renounce  a  sexual  motivation.  Wisely 
or  unwisely,  many  males  in  our  society  continue  to  harbor  the  belief 
that  "sex"  and  "nice  girls"  do  not  go  together.  It  is  little  wonder  that  this 
contradistinction  gives  rise  to  guilt  feelings  when,  either  before  or  after 
marriage,  the  male  attempts  to  fuse  the  emotions  of  sex  and  love. 

For  the  female  in  our  society  the  dichotomy  between  love  and  sex 
is  probably  not  so  sharp  as  it  is  for  the  male.  Women,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  are  not  likely  to  be  sexually  aroused  by  visual  stimuli,  nor 
are  they  prone  to  indulge  in  sexual  fantasies  or  daydreams.  It  would  be 
an  exceptional  case,  indeed,  where  a  woman  assessed  a  man  in  terms  of 
his  potentiality  as  a  sex  partner.  Within  our  cultural  norms  a  young 
woman's  romantic  interest  is  more  likely  to  be  held  by  a  man  who  em- 
bodies the  totality  of  desired  personal  and  social  traits,  including  those 
of  husband-lover. 

To  put  it  somewhat  differently,  many  writers  refer  to  sex  without  love 
as  lust,  and  in  this  sense  lust  is  much  more  characteristic  of  males  than 
females.  And  whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  idea  that  sex  for  its 
own  sake  is  immoral,  it  is  probably  true  that  in  terms  of  mental  hygiene 
and  marital  adjustment,  the  dichotomizing  of  sex  and  love  may  have 
harmful  consequences.  Thus,  from  both  the  individual  and  societal  view- 
point, it  would  seem  that  the  convergence  of  sex  and  love  is  superior  to 
the  divergence  mentioned  above. 


Noble  or  Neurotic 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  our  society  love  is  a  social  institution. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  by  and  large,  Ameri- 
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cans  have  a  high  regard  for  romantic  love,  a  regard  that  is  reflected  in 
our  novels,  movies,  and  plays,  most  of  which  generally  portray  love  as  a 
noble  virtue. 

Insofar  as  the  movies  are  concerned,  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
love  overshadows  all  the  other  virtues.  Not  only  do  individuals  fall  in 
love  with  amazing  rapidity,  but  they  often  do  so  with  a  seeming  disregard 
for  the  character  and  personality  of  the  other  party.  According  to  the 
Hollywood  formula,  once  having  fallen  in  love,  it  is  customary  to  main- 
tain loyalty  to  the  loved  one  even  though  the  latter  possesses  more  than 
his  or  her  share  of  reprehensible  qualities. 

While  the  "love  is  blind"  theme  is  much  more  characteristic  of  the 
movies  than  of  real  life,  most  of  us  have  known  instances  where  romantic 
love  has  played  havoc  with  the  assessment  of  personality  and  character. 
At  any  rate,  because  of  the  presumed  "blind"  nature  of  love,  and  because 
of  the  rapidity  and  frequency  with  which  some  individuals  are  romanti- 
cally attracted,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  or  not  susceptibility 
to  love  may  be,  if  not  a  neurotic  symptom,  at  least  a  highly  emotional- 
ized and  possibly  a  defective  personality  trait.  And  while  many  writers 
—  and  probably  most  readers  —  would  disagree  with  such  a  contention, 
some  supporting  empirical  evidence  does  exist. 

In  the  Nimkoff  and  Wood  survey  of  college  students,  it  was  found 
that  those  who  started  going  steady  at  an  early  age,  who  had  done  so 
against  their  parents'  wishes,  and  who  had  had  four  or  more  "steadies," 
tended  to  be  socially  aggressive  and  emotionally  maladjusted. s  In  the 
present  writer's  study,  it  was  found  that  for  both  sexes  there  was  a  nega- 
tive correlation  between  number  of  times  in  love  or  infatuated  and  scores 
made  on  the  Bell  Personality  Inventory;  that  is,  those  students  who  had 
had  a  relatively  large  number  of  romantic  experiences  were  those  who 
made  the  poorest  personality  scores.  Also,  those  students  who  stated 
that  they  had  been  infatuated  or  in  love  with  two  persons  at  the  same 
time  made  poor  personality  scores,  as  compared  to  the  other  respond- 
ents. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  read  too  much  into  the  foregoing  find- 
ings. Even  if  we  assume  that  individuals  who  fall  in  love  quite  often  — 
and  perhaps  too  deeply  —  are  evidencing  signs  of  emotional  immaturity', 
it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  all  love  experience  is  neurotic  in  nature. 
As  is  true  of  many  other  personality  manifestations,  the  issue  seemingly 

8  Meyer  F.  Nimkoff  and  Arthur  L.  Wood,  "Courtship  and  Personality,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  January,  1948,  p.  269. 
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boils  down  to  a  matter  of  frequency  and  severity.  For  example,  most 
people  at  one  time  or  another  have  experienced  feelings  of  depression. 
Generally,  these  feelings  are  neither  frequent  nor  severe  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  the  routine  of  normal  daily  living.  If,  however,  the  moods  of 
depression  are  recurrent,  or  cannot  be  shaken  off,  the  chances  are  that 
a  personality  weakness  is  manifesting  itself.  And  so  it  may  be  with  ro- 
mantic love.  Among  the  younger  age  groups,  at  least,  romantic  experi- 
ences seem  quite  normal;  but  when  these  experiences  follow  one  after 
the  other,  or  when  the  effects  of  one  cannot  be  shaken  off  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  personality  weakness  is  in 
evidence. 

The  Current  Scene.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  love  has 
its  "blind"  aspects,  it  may  well  be,  insofar  as  most  people  are  concerned, 
that  the  irrationality  component  has  been  exaggerated.  Hollywood  to 
the  contrary,  it  does  not  appear  that  Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  falling 
in  love  with  unworthy  or  undesirable  characters.  As  a  matter  of  opinion, 
it  is  the  writer's  personal  observation  that  college  students  themselves 
generally  make  rather  sound  choices. 

Fortunately,  we  have  some  research  evidence  on  this  score.  In  the 
aforementioned  Burgess-Wallin  study  of  engaged  couples,  the  majority 
of  those  interviewed  reported  that  they  had  been  friends  or  acquaintances 
before  they  had  become  romantically  interested  in  their  engagement  part- 
ner.9 The  same  investigators  disclose  that  to  the  question,  "To  what 
extent  are  you  in  love  with  your  fiance(e)?"  a  substantial  majority  an- 
swered "Very  much  so,"  but  less  than  a  quarter  of  both  sexes  checked 
the  "head  over  heels"  variety.10  A  typical  answer  was  as  follows: 

I  am  very  much  in  love  with  my  fiancee  but  not  head  over  heels.  As 
I  interpret  that  term  it  would  mean  being  blinded  to  all  adverse  or  un- 
desirable aspects  of  the  relationship,  and  I  don't  think  we  are  that  to 
any  extent.11 

Another  writer,  Maslow,  referring  to  "Love  and  Healthy  People," 
puts  it  very  effectively  when  he  says:  "They  can  be  extremely  close  to- 
gether and  yet  go  apart  quite  easily.  They  do  not  cling  to  each  other 
or  have  hooks  or  anchors  of  any  kind.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  most  intense 
and  ecstatic  love  affairs,  these  people  remain  themselves  and  remain  ulti- 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  160.  io  Ibid.,  p.  170.  "  Ibid.,  p.  171. 
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mately  masters  of  themselves  as  well,  living  by  their  own  standards  even 
though  enjoying  each  other  intensely."12 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  most  people,  love 
is  an  enriching  experience  which,  for  all  its  heartaches  and  unevenness, 
provides  the  individual  with  an  emotional  insight  and  a  sense  of  self- 
sacrifice  not  otherwise  attainable.  One  of  the  questions  in  the  writer's 
survey  was  the  following:  "On  the  basis  of  your  total  infatuation  and  love 
experience,  would  you  say  this  experience  has  made  you  a  happier  per- 
son, unhappier,  or  neither?"  Preliminary  analysis  of  the  results  shows  the 
following: 

Males  Females 

Happier               74%  75% 

Unhappier             6  4 

Neither                20  21 

100%  100% 

In  sum,  the  question  of  whether  romantic  love  is  "noble  or  neurotic" 
can  hardly  be  answered  in  straight  black-and-white  terms.  Apparently 
both  elements  are  involved,  with  "neurotic"  being  applicable  to  those 
who  go  overboard  too  often  or  too  deeply.  For  better  or  worse,  however, 
most  Americans  seem  quite  satisfied  with  our  mate-selection  system.  We 
acknowledge  that  it  operates  off  a  romantic  springboard,  but  we  deny 
that  the  latter  is  so  galvanic  as  to  becloud  rationality. 


Formalized  Introduction  Services 


Most  Americans,  to  repeat,  seem  satisfied  with  our  present  mate- 
selection  process.  The  average  boy  or  girl  has  ample  exposure  to  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  sex,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  let  nature  take  its  course.  A  minority  of  individuals, 
nevertheless,  do  have  difficulty  in  meeting  eligible  persons  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Those  having  difficulty  would  include  the  excessively  shy,  the 
physically  or  socially  handicapped,  older  people,  those  who  are  geograph- 

12  A.    H.    Maslow,    "Love   and   Healthy   People,"    in    Ashley    Montagu    (ed.),    The 
Meaning  of  Love,  New  York,  The  Julian  Press,  Inc.,  1953,  p.  86. 
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ically  isolated,  and  others  who  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  American  form  of  cupid.  For  these  individuals  a  number  of  formal- 
ized services  are  available  —  marriage  brokers,  lonely  hearts  clubs,  matri- 
monial agencies,  dating  bureaus,  and  the  like  —  and  no  discussion  of  our 
romantically  oriented  system  would  be  complete  without  at  least  brief 
mention  of  these  rather  unusual  enterprises. 

Marriage  Brokers.  Professional  matchmaking  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  from  all  accounts  is  a  very 
old  profession,  one  such  instance  being  related  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  custom  spread  to  Europe,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  marriage 
brokerage  was  a  recognized  profession.  Among  Jewish  groups,  for  in- 
stance, the  shatchen  —  a  go-between  or  matchmaker  —  was  a  respected 
personage.  In  the  United  States  the  shatchen  still  performs  the  role  of 
marriage  broker,  arranging  introductions  for  individuals  of  both  sexes 
who  have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  mate.  And  while  in 
most  Jewish  circles  the  services  of  a  shatchen  are  seldom  utilized,  it  is 
still  possible,  in  some  Jewish  newspapers,  to  see  advertisements  such  as 

Finest  matrimonial  negotiations  for  young  and  old. 
...  all  arrangements  confidential.  .  . 


Marriage  service  for  men  and  women.  Service  for 
men  free.  .  .  .  We  specialize  in  professionals  and  busi- 
ness men.  .  .  . 


Serving  matrimonial  public  for  25  years.  Profes- 
sional and  business  men  available.  Private  interviews 
in  homey  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Come  in  and  ask  for 
Irving.  .  .  . 

The  marriage  brokers,  not  all  of  whom  are  Jewish,  have  their  own 
organization,  The  Association  of  Marriage  Brokers  of  the  United  States, 
which  holds  annual  meetings  and  claims  a  growing  membership.  The  bro- 
kers strive  for  respectability  and,  according  to  their  own  code,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  arrange  matches  without  an  investigation  of  the  character  and 
background  of  the  parties  involved.  The  fees  vary,  incidentally,  some 
brokers  charging  a  flat  rate,  others  utilizing  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  particular  clients. 
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Lonely  Hearts  Clubs.  Whereas  marriage  brokerage  dates 
back  several  thousand  years  and  is  of  Old  World  origin,  lonely  hearts 
clubs  are  an  American  innovation  of  fairly  recent  vintage.  The  first  clubs 
were  established  in  the  1890's,  although  it  was  not  until  after  World  War  I 
that  they  became  widespread.  As  they  are  generally  set  up,  lonely  hearts 
clubs  operate  as  introductory  clearing  houses,  supplying  lists  of  names 
and  addresses  to  all  who  become  club  members,  a  "member"  being  de- 
fined as  anyone  who  pays  the  membership  fee,  usually  a  dollar  or  two. 
Subsequent  lists  of  names  call  for  additional  fees,  although  "subscrip- 
tions" can  be  had  at  a  cut  rate. 

The  club  member,  or  subscriber,  not  only  procures  lists  of  names  of 
the  opposite  sex,  but  also  gets  his  or  her  name  entered  on  candidate  lists. 
Enterprising  individuals  can  (and  do)  join  several  clubs,  thus  hoping 
that  their  names  will  receive  wider  circulation.  However,  it  is  now  com- 
mon practice  for  many  of  the  organizations  to  circulate  master  lists,  so 
that  a  person  who  joins  half  a  dozen  different  clubs  may  receive  the  same 
list  of  names  from  all  six.  It  has  become  standard  practice,  also,  for  the 
lists  to  contain  descriptions  of  the  physical  and  social  characteristics  of 
the  participants: 

Betty:  A  perfectly  gorgeous,  shapely  young  lady. 
Gorgeous  auburn  hair.  VERY  LONESOME  and  very 
eager  to  meet  a  nice  young  man  like  YOU! 

»  «  «  9  « 

Nadine:  Age  30,  honey  blonde.  Beautiful  brown 
eyes.  VERY  AFFECTIONATE  .  .  .  wants  to  meet 
YOU  very  soon  .  .  . 

o        o        o        o        o 

MY  NAME  IS  MARY:  "I  live  in  Ala.  Am  21  years 
old,  128  lbs.,  5'6",  Baptist.  Am  considered  pretty  and 
also  kind. 

In  addition  to  descriptions  of  the  above  type,  some  of  the  more  progres- 
sive clubs  include  pictures  as  well.  From  all  reports,  male  members  out- 
number female  members  by  a  wide  margin,  estimates  ranging  from  two- 
to-one  to  five-to-one. 

Advertisements  for  lonely  hearts  clubs  are  nearly  always  carried  in 
the  cheaper  magazines,  inasmuch  as  the  better  periodicals  generally  re- 
fuse to  carry  such  ads.  In  the  pulp  magazines,  for  example,  it  is  quite 
common  to  see  two  full  pages  of  lonely  hearts  ads,  such  as  Friendship 
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World,  Starlight  Lodge,  Olde  Southe  Clubbe,  Rainbow  Service,  Club 
Cordially  Yours,  the  "400"  Club,  and  Destiny  League.  The  last  named 
features  Cupid's  Destiny,  the  leading  publication  in  the  field,  which  is 
distributed  monthly  by  many  of  the  clubs  and  which  reportedly  runs  to 
some  30,000  copies  per  issue.  A  typical  lonely  hearts  ad  reads  as  follows: 

ARE  YOU  LONELY? 

Cheer  up!  Let  us  help  you  find  a  mate. 
That  certain  some  one.  Mail  $1.00  and 
open  Destiny's  Door.  Starlight  Club.  Box 
720  B. 

Some  ads  are  rather  optimistic  in  nature: 

MEN!  MEN!  MEN! 
Our  women  are  screaming  to  meet  you! 
Tell  us  what  kind  you  want.  In  a  week 
you'll  start  receiving  letters.  Don't  forget 
our  slogan:  "No  man  is  any  good  without 
a  woman!"  Janis  Lynn.  P.O.  Box  1100 

It  is  understandable,  in  view  of  the  many  extravagant  claims  made, 
that  lonely  hearts  ads  and  operations  are  routinely  checked  by  United 
States  postal  inspectors,  and  that  from  time  to  time  the  local  police  are 
called  upon  to  investigate  activities  of  some  of  the  more  unscrupulous 
clubs.  The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  although  their  business  is  mar- 
riage, lonely  hearts  clubs  need  no  license  to  operate,  and  no  specific  laws 
control  them.  Little  wonder  that  the  number  of  such  clubs  is  estimated 
at  500,  and  that  their  reputation  is  somewhat  tarnished. 

Clyde  B.  Vedder,  a  sociologist,  tried  an  interesting  real-life  study 
by  "joining"  a  number  of  lonely  hearts  clubs  and  actually  visiting  more 
than  200  correspondents,  from  Florida  to  California.  The  investigator  dis- 
covered that  club  members  were  given  to  gross  exaggerations,  routinely 
understating  their  age  and  overstating  their  economic  position: 

About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  "descriptions"  are  worse  than  useless, 
abounding  in  glittering  generalities,  truisms,  and  in  terms  that  would 
apply  to  practically  all  of  the  female  population.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part, 
Lonely  Hearts  Clubs  commercialize  and  exploit  the  romantic  and  senti- 
mental drives  of  the  elderly,  the  inadequate,  and  particularly  the  naive 
and  gullible.  There  is  an  almost  complete  lack  of  personal  interest  in 
the  "client"  of  either  sex.    The  primary  interest  of  the  operators  is  the 
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enrollment  fee.  .  .  .  Because  such  organizations  tend  to  exploit,  they  may 
actually  aggravate  many  social  problems  of  our  time.13 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  lonely  hearts  clubs  do 
serve  a  function;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  their  over-all  effect.  While 
there  undoubtedly  is  some  exploitation,  it  is  also  true  that  the  more  rep- 
utable of  these  clubs  provide  opportunities  for  meetings  —  and  marriages 
—  by  individuals  whose  matrimonial  chances  might  otherwise  be  near 
zero.* 

Matrimonial  Agencies.  Although  there  are  some  similarities, 
matrimonial  agencies  tend  to  differ  from  lonely  hearts  clubs  in  that  they 
perform  their  services  through  personal  contacts  rather  than  primarily 
through  the  mails.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  matrimonial  agencies  are 
usually  local  in  nature,  and  are  generally  set  up  in  metropolitan  centers 
such  as  New  York  City.  Matrimonial  agencies  are  quite  similar  to  mar- 
riage brokers,  about  the  only  real  difference  being  one  of  size.  The 
smaller  (one-man)  agencies  are  referred  to  as  marriage  brokers,  while 
the  larger  agencies  are  called  "matrimonial  bureaus,"  "marriage  agencies," 
and  the  like.  In  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  drop  the  term 
"marriage  broker"  and  add  such  terms  as  "service,"  "agency,"  and  "enter- 
prise." 

The  larger  agencies  may  occupy  suites  of  rooms  and  employ  several 
interviewers.  Some  attempt  is  made  to  match  clients  on  the  basis  of  age, 
religion,  educational  level,  interests,  and  other  factors  which  the  agency 
deems  relevant.  While  some  of  the  larger  agencies  appear  to  be  "scientific" 
in  their  matching  of  client  traits,  no  published  figures  have  as  yet  been 
forthcoming.  Nevertheless,  the  fees  charged  are  fairly  high,  especially 
in  the  larger  agencies.  While  there  are  no  listed  figures  available  for  the 
agencies  as  a  whole,  fees  of  from  $100  to  $300  are  fairly  common.  Just 
how  successful  the  agencies  are  in  procuring  mates  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt.  The  matrimonial  agencies  themselves  report  a  high  rate  of  suc- 
cess, but  again,  no  published  figures  have  been  made  available. 

13  Clyde  B.  Vedder,  "Lonely  Hearts  Clubs  Viewed  Sociologically,"  Social  Forces, 
December,  1951,  p.  222. 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  problems,  sen-ices,  and  satisfactions  involved  in 
lonely  hearts  clubs  —  as  told  by  a  Ph.D.  who  ran  one  for  six  years  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  factual  information  on  the  subject  —  see  Karl  Miles  Wallace,  Love  Is 
More  Than  Luck,  New  York,  Wilfred  Funk,  Inc.,  1957.  See,  also,  the  same  author's 
"An  Experiment  in  Scientific  Matchmaking,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  Novem- 
ber, 1959,  pp.  342-348. 
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Dating  Bureaus.  From  time  to  time,  non-commercialized  in- 
troduction services  have  been  attempted  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  they  are  run  as  community  services  under  the  auspices 
of  civic  groups;  sometimes  they  are  run  at  colleges  and  universities.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  a  number  of  U.S.O.  centers  set  up  makeshift  dating 
bureaus.  But  despite  the  fact  that  such  bureaus  are  non-profit,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  run  for  the  younger  rather  than  for  the 
older  age  groups,  the  general  experience  has  not  been  too  successful. 

The  Future  of  Formalized  Introduction  Services.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  formalized  introduction  services  have  much  of  a  future  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  there  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  that 
such  agencies  will  achieve  greater  acceptance  than  is  now  accorded  them. 
For  whether  the  services  are  in  the  form  of  a  lonely  hearts  club,  a  matri- 
monial agency,  or  a  dating  bureau,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  an 
artificiality  about  them  which  is  distasteful  to  most  Americans.  Romantic 
love  and  dating  have  become  integral  parts  of  our  culture  pattern,  and 
when  introductions  and  meetings  between  the  sexes  become  structured, 
most  of  the  glamour  is  removed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some  tend- 
ency to  be  skeptical  not  only  of  the  services  themselves  but  of  the  people 
who  patronize  them. 

The  chances  are  that  in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  exploitation, 
formalized  services  will  continue  to  operate,  the  more  reputable  ones 
performing  a  useful  service  for  certain  classes  of  people.  But  insofar  as 
the  bulk  of  the  population  is  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  these  agencies 
will  continue  to  be  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  tragicomic  enterprises. 


Societal  Implications  of  Romantic  Love 


Although  the  ingredients  are  imperfectly  understood,  romantic  love 
in  our  society  is  an  important  prerequisite  to  marriage.  The  failure  of 
formalized  matrimonial  services  to  make  much  headway  in  the  United 
States  is  a  rather  clear  indication  of  this  fact.  It  is  expected  that  young 
people  will  not  marry  unless  they  are  in  love,  and  while  certainly  there 
are  marriages  in  which  the  romantic  element  is  lacking,  it  is  rare  that 
the  participants  admit  the  fact  to  outsiders,  or  for  that  matter  to  them- 
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selves.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  majority  of  American  marriages  are 
authentic  love  matches,  the  question  remains  as  to  the  practical  outcome 
of  what  certain  writers  refer  to  as  an  impractical  method  of  mate  selection. 

These  writers  use  the  term  "impractical"  in  the  sense  that  romantic 
love  is  not  a  lasting  quality.  It  is  contended  that,  being  an  emotion,  the 
kind  of  love  that  is  referred  to  cannot  be  expected  to  sustain  itself.  Once 
the  initial  glow  wears  off  —  once  the  two  individuals  see  each  other  in 
the  married  light  of  cold  reality  —  what  personal  qualities  remain  to 
take  up  the  slack?  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  enduring  traits  which 
would  make  for  a  mutually  satisfying,  sustained  marital  relationship? 
Writers  who  raise  these  issues  would  argue  that  it  is  irrelevant 
whether  romantic  love  is  noble  or  neurotic,  since  in  either  case  a  tem- 
porary factor  is  being  used  as  the  basis  for  a  supposedly  lasting  relation- 
ship. 

Such  writers  advocate  a  societal  system  in  which  romantic  love 
would  be  soft-pedalled  in  favor  of  a  selection  process  which  would  stress, 
let  us  say,  intelligence,  good  humor,  honesty,  thoughtfulness,  and  other 
facets  of  personality  and  character.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  country 
where  romantic  love  finds  greatest  acceptance  —  the  United  States  —  is 
also  the  country  that  has  one  of  the  highest  divorce  rates  in  the  world. 

The  foregoing  charges  cannot  easily  be  brushed  aside.  Many  an 
American  marriage  has  gone  on  the  rocks  once  the  romantic  veneer  has 
worn  off,  because  of  the  non-emergence  of  the  qualities  necessary  for 
a  permanent  affectional  relationship.  And  it  might  be  expected  that  tins 
"wearing  of"  phenomenon  would,  on  a  national  basis,  be  reflected  in  a 
comparatively  high  rate  of  divorce. 

On  the  other  hand,  ours  is  a  highly  mobile  and  d\iiamic  society,  and 
we  have  "high  rates"  for  a  variety  of  other  social  phenomena,  as  well  as 
for  divorce.  Romantic  love  may  have  some  causal  significance  in  this 
respect,  but  the  connection  is  most  difficult  to  prove.  And  while  it  would 
be  theoretically  possible  to  condition  young  people  to  select  mates  —  pos- 
sibly with  parental  aid  —  on  so-called  rational  rather  than  on  non-rational 
grounds,  the  term  "rational"  is  a  relative  one. 

What  is  a  rational  choice  for  one  person  (the  parent,  for  example) 
might  be  an  irrational  one  for  somebody  else.  And,  conceivably,  what  is 
a  rational  choice  at  one  time  in  our  lives  might  be  irrational  at  another. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  astute  would  the  average  young  person  be  when 
it  came  to  selecting  a  mate  solely  on  a  'logical"  basis?  Friends,  pre- 
sumably, are  chosen  on  a  more  or  less  rational  basis,  yet  even  friendships 
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are  likely  to  be  ever  changing  relationships,  especially  at  the  younger 
(marrying)  age  levels. 

We  have  also  seen  that  while  it  is  an  integral  part  of  our  marital 
selection  process,  romantic  love,  in  actual  practice,  by  no  means  signifies 
that  the  individuals  are  incapable  of  sound  reasoning.  It  may  be  true 
that  romanticism  bids  one  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  emotions  rather 
than  to  select  on  a  purely  logical  basis,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  ap- 
parently in  a  minority  of  cases  that  the  heart  actually  rules  the  head. 

In  short,  there  are  drawbacks  to  all  systems  of  mate  selection,  and 
while  certainly  the  method  of  romantic  love  has  many  weaknesses, 
whether  other  systems,  such  as  rational  choice  or  parental  selection, 
would  prove  more  acceptable  and  effective  can  only  be  debated.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  from  a  societal  view  our  romantic  method  is  somewhat 
weaker  than  the  more  conventional  marital  systems  of  other  cultures. 
Even  if  we  assume  this  to  be  so,  however,  most  Americans  would  prob- 
ably say  —  of  our  own  system  —  that  the  price  is  worth  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  own  culture  places  a  high  value  on 
individual  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  accords  a  high  status  to  women 
—  both  factors  being  concomitants  of  romantic  love.  In  terms  of  the 
current  American  value  pattern,  it  would  probably  have  to  be  shown 
that  our  romantic  method  is  much  weaker  than  it  seems  to  be  before 
any  other  system  of  mate  selection  would  be  considered.  And  in  the 
last  analysis,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  our  romantic  syndrome  is  anything 
but  dull.  For  a  large  number  of  people  it  provides  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
actually  or  vicariously,  in  an  otherwise  monotonous  routine  of  daily 
living.  All  things  considered,  furthermore,  most  of  us  show  few  ill  effects 
from  the  System. 

Let  us  end  the  chapter  as  we  began  it,  with  a  statement  by  the 
French  writer,  De  Sales:  ".  .  .  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  love  in 
America  will  not  cease  to  be  a  national  problem,  a  hunting  ground  for 
the  reformer,  and  that  it  will  not  become,  as  everywhere  else,  a  personal 
affair  very  much  worth  the  effort  it  takes  to  examine  it  as  such.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  for  someone  to  forget  for  a  while  love  as  Hollywood  —  or 
the  Professor  —  sees  it,  and  sit  down  and  think  about  it  as  an  eternally 
fascinating  subject  for  purely  human  observation."14 

14  Op.  cit.,  p.  651. 
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Premarital  Sex  Codes:  I 


Earlier  works  dealing  with  the  family  did  not  include 
chapters  on  premarital  sex  behavior.  For  one  thing,  the 
topic  itself  was  by  no  means  socially  acceptable,  either  as  a  basis  of  con- 
versation or  publication.  For  another,  the  incidence  of  premarital  coitus 
was  substantially  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  even  though  in  the  absence 
of  surveys  such  as  those  by  Terman,  Burgess,  Kinsey,  Bell,  Ehrmann,  and 
others,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  data.  While  the  violations  appear 
to  have  been  somewhat  more  prevalent  than  was  generally  realized,  the 
absence  of  research  findings  plus  the  widespread  taboos  on  the  subject 
tended  to  cloak  premarital  activities,  figuratively  and  literally,  under  a 
cover  of  darkness.  It  was  as  though  a  societal  blackout  enveloped  the 
entire  area  of  premarital  sex. 

By  the  1920's,  however,  it  had  become  evident  that  premarital  sex 
was  a  problem  to  be  reckoned  with,  or  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  the  older 
generation.  In  some  quarters  it  was  felt  that  the  equal-rights-for-women 
platform  should  include  not  only  political,  educational,  and  economic 
parity,  but  sexual  equality  as  well.  If  men  were  allowed  premarital  sex- 
ual privileges,  so  the  argument  went,  why  not  women?  And  whether  or 
not  most  women  really  wanted  sexual  emancipation,  in  this  sense,  cer- 
tain feminists  were  convinced  they  should  have  it. 
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Books,  magazines,  plays,  and  movies  reflected  the  apparent  trend  of 
the  times,  with  the  premarital  sex  theme  becoming  part  of  the  expected 
literary  and  theatrical  repertoire.  Concepts  like  "free  love"  and  "trial 
marriage"  were  given  serious  consideration,  by  both  writer  and  reader. 
And  at  the  conversational  level,  new  terms  like  "necking"  and  "petting" 
crept  into  the  language.  It  was  the  era  of  the  sexual  wisecrack,  and  jokes 
dealing  with  premarital  permissiveness  became  widespread. 

By  the  1940's  it  was  evident  that  premarital  sex  was  more  than  just 
a  passing  fad;  on  the  contrary,  as  judged  by  the  attention  given  it,  the 
subject  was  more  popular  than  ever.  Terms  like  "hot"  and  "cold"  became 
routine  sexual  adjectives,  and  words  like  necking  and  petting  became  so 
common  that  the  dictionaries  included  them.  A  number  of  factual  sur- 
veys on  the  subject  —  based  on  personal  interviews  or  questionnaires  — 
revealed  what  everybody  suspected:  premarital  sex  was  something  more 
than  talk. 

By  the  1950's  —  following  publication  of  the  first  two  Kinsey  reports 
—  it  was  clear  that  premarital  sexual  indulgence  had  become  a  moral 
problem  of  no  small  magnitude.  The  Kinsey  reports  themselves,  written 
as  they  were  within  a  framework  of  sexual  permissiveness,  became  a 
center  of  controversy.  Some  critics  hailed  them  as  being  among  the 
great  books  of  our  time,  while  others  condemned  them  as  machinations 
of  evil.  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  premarital  coitus,  however,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Kinsey  and  his  co-workers  did  not  create  the 
problem,  even  though  they  may  have  turned  the  spotlight  on  it.  Like 
so  many  other  aspects  of  dating,  the  sex  problem  seems  to  have  arisen  as 
a  by-product  of  rapidly  changing  social  conditions. 

What  the  1960's  and  1970's  will  bring  is  still  a  matter  of  some  con- 
jecture. Our  premarital  sex  rules  have  not  yet  crystallized  into  a  recog- 
nized and  accepted  code  of  behavior,  and  until  this  happens  there  is 
likely  to  be  both  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  involved,  and 
controversy  on  the  part  of  social  sicentists,  writers,  clergy,  lawmakers,  and 
others  who  help  to  formulate  social  policy. 

It  is  no  accident  that  present-day  college  courses  on  the  family 
usually  devote  considerable  time  to  the  premarital  sex  question.  Few 
problems  have  more  relevance  for  students.  And  while  in  the  last  analysis 
one's  stand  on  premarital  sex  is  a  personal  matter,  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  have  been  bandied  back  and  forth  so  often,  and  the  various  statistics 
have  been  interpreted  in  so  many  convenient  ways,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  sort  out  and  assess  the  pertinent  facts.    It  is  hoped  that  the  present 
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account  will  serve  as  one  —  but  only  one  —  source  whereby  the  student 
may  become  more  familiar  with  the  issues  involved. 


The  Extent  of  Premarital  Sex  Activity 


As  the  reader  can  well  imagine,  it  is  not  easy  to  gather  valid  figures 
relating  to  premarital  sex  behavior,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  female 
population.  At  best,  the  available  figures  refer  only  to  reported  activity, 
hence  all  statistics  on  the  subject  should  be  regarded  as  approximations 
of  fact  with  an  —  as  yet  —  undetermined  margin  of  error.  To  put  the 
matter  succinctly,  (a)  we  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  reported 
behavior  reflects  actual  behavior,  and  (b)  even  assuming  the  margin  of 
error  to  be  small,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  behavior  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  report  is  representative  of  the  group  under  consideration. 

It  is  difficult,  also,  to  compute  meaningful  figures  on  the  extent  of 
premarital  coitus  because  of  the  differential  rates  of  indulgence;  that  is, 
it  is  one  thing  for  a  researcher  to  discover  that  some  two-thirds  of  the 
interviewed  males  in  a  given  college  admit  to  having  premarital  inter- 
course, but  the  significance  of  this  figure  changes  when,  to  take  a  hypo- 
thetical situation,  it  is  further  discovered  that  half  of  the  interviewees 
had  had  but  a  single  experience!  Also,  in  the  very  nature  of  premarital 
necking  and  petting,  virginity  is,  in  a  sense,  a  matter  of  definition.  It  is 
possible  that  some  "technical  virgins"  have  had  more  sexual  experience 
than  those  who  make  no  claim  to  chastity.  At  any  rate,  keeping  in  mind 
difficulties  of  the  type  which  have  been  mentioned,  let  us  turn  to  the 
available  statistics  on  premarital  sex  activities. 

Males.  While  the  premarital  sex  mores  in  our  society  affect 
both  males  and  females,  infractions  by  the  males  are  not  taken  too  se- 
riously. It  is  interesting  to  speculate  about  the  reason  for  this  double 
standard  of  enforcement.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  for  a 
number  of  logical  reasons  —  including  the  fact  of  possible  pregnancy  — 
societal  regulation  should  point  in  the  direction  of  the  female  rather  than 
the  male.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  in  view  of  the  relatively 
high  male  sex  drive  it  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  apply  strict 
controls  to  men.    It  is  not  entirely  clear,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
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mores  are  largely  a  reflection  of  innate  differences  in  sex  drive,  or  whether 
differential  sex  desire  is  largely  a  product  of  the  mores.  It  seems  likely 
that  males  have  an  inherently  higher  sex  drive  than  do  females  and  that 
in  our  society  this  differential  is  widened  by  cultural  influences.  What- 
ever the  answer,  it  is  clear  that  American  males  have  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  varied  premarital  sex  experience  than  do  the  females. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  double  standard  of  premarital  sex  conduct 
leads  to  a  certain  degree  of  cultural  inconsistency.  As  Reiss  puts  it:  "If 
one  takes  an  over-all  view  of  America,  what  appears  is  a  picture  of 
millions  of  double  standard  males  actively  engaged  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  virgins  in  the  female  population  and  at  the  same  time  holding  a 
deep  desire  for  a  virgin  mate."1 

Evidence  from  a  number  of  American  studies,  including  those  of 
Terman,2  Finger,3  Kinsey,4  Ross,5  Locke,0  Burgess  and  Wallin,7  and  Ehr- 
mann,8 suggests  that  70  per  cent  or  more  of  the  single  male  population 
indulges  in  sexual  intercourse  prior  to  marriage.  The  phrase  "70  per  cent 
or  more"  is  used  advisedly  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  aforementioned 
surveys  dealt  solely  with  college  students,  and  nearly  all  of  the  studies 
show  an  underrepresentation  of  the  lower  classes  —  the  very  groups  in 
which  premarital  sex  activity  among  males  is  reported  to  be  the  highest. 
Kinsey  states  that  "the  accumulative  incidence  figures  for  premarital  inter- 
course vary  considerably  for  different  social  levels.  Among  the  males  who 
go  to  college,  about  67  per  cent  has  coital  experience  before  marriage; 
among  those  who  go  into  high  school  but  not  beyond,  about  84  per  cent 
has  such  intercourse;  and  among  the  boys  who  never  go  beyond  grade 
school  the  accumulative  incidence  figure  is  98  per  cent."9 

1  Ira  Reiss,  "The  Double  Standard  in  Premarital  Sexual  Intercourse,"  Social  Forces, 
March,  1956,  pp.  226-227. 

2  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938. 

3  W.  F.  Finger,  "Sex  Beliefs  and  Practices  Among  Male  College  Students,"  Journal 
of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  January,  1947,  pp.  57-67. 

4  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  and  Clyde  E.  Martin,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the 
Human  Male,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1948. 

5  Robert  T.  Ross,  "Measures  of  the  Sex  Behavior  of  College  Males  Compared  with 
Kinsey 's  Results,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  October,  1950,  pp. 
753-755. 

6  Harvey  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a  Divorced  and 
a  Happily  Married  Group,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1951,  pp.  132-137. 

7  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage,  Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1953. 

8  Winston  Ehrmann,  Premarital  Dating  Behavior,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, 1959. 

9  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male,  pp.  549-552. 
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Assuming  the  aforementioned  figure  of  70  per  cent  to  approximate 
the  incidence  of  premarital  coitus  among  college  males,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  figure  includes  those  individuals  whose  only  coital  ex- 
perience has  been  with  their  future  spouses.  In  both  the  Terman  and 
Burgess-Wallin  studies,  the  data  show  that  in  addition  to  some  32  per 
cent  of  the  husbands  who  had  remained  premaritally  chaste,  approxi- 
mately 17  per  cent  had  had  premarital  coitus  with  their  future  wives 
only.10 

According  to  the  Kinsey  study,  premarital  petting  with  erotic  re- 
sponse is  nearly  universal  among  males,  although  in  this  instance  it  is  the 
high  school  and  college-level  males,  rather  than  the  lower-class  youth, 
who  characteristically  engage  in  extensive  and  intensive  petting  activities. 
Furthermore,  the  author  states  that  "orgasm  as  a  product  of  petting  oc- 
curs among  16  per  cent  of  the  males  of  the  grade  school  level,  32  per  cent 
of  the  males  of  the  high  school  level,  and  over  61  per  cent  of  the  college- 
bred  males  who  are  not  married  by  the  age  of  30.11 

Females.  The  fact  that  most  males  in  our  society  indulge 
rather  extensively  in  premarital  petting  and  coitus  is  not  likely  to  come 
as  a  surprise  to  anyone.  Male  activities  of  this  kind  occur  in  most  so- 
cieties. And  frequent  allusion  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  jokes  and  ex- 
pressions such  as  "sowing  wild  oats,"  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
while  single  males  are  by  no  means  encouraged  in  their  premarital  sexual 
adventures,  our  culture  makes  no  forceful  attempt  to  impose  restraining 
barriers.  In  our  own  society,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  the  premarital  be- 
havior of  the  female  which  is  more  closely  regulated. 

Evidence  from  the  best  available  sources  suggests  that  almost  one- 
half  of  the  American  female  population  indulges  in  sexual  intercourse 
prior  to  marriage.  Specific  figures  are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  females  reporting  premarital  coitus: 

Terman  study12   48.8 

Kinsey  study13 50.0 

Burgess-Wallin  study14   47.0 

10  The  Terman  figure  is  for  those  born  between  1900  and  1909,  the  "1910  and  later" 
group  being  too  small  for  statistical  reliability.  For  comparative  figures,  see  Burgess 
and  Wallin,  op.  cit.,  p.  331. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  537. 

12  Op.  cit.,  p.  321.   Above  figures  apply  to  the  1900-1909  age-group. 

13  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  Clyde  E.  Martin,  and  Paul  H.  Gebhard, 
Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1953, 
p.  330. 

14  Op.  cit.  p.  331. 
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Assuming  the  above  findings  to  be  reasonably  accurate,  they  should 
nevertheless  be  interpreted  rather  carefully.*  Further  refinement  of  the 
statistics  reveals  that  in  addition  to  the  more  than  50  per  cent  who  re- 
ported no  premarital  coitus,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  women  who 
did  have  premarital  relations  had  them  with  "future  spouse  only,"  the 
exact  percentages  being  32.7  and  35.6  respectively  for  the  Terman  and 
Burgess-Wallin  studies.15  To  put  it  another  way,  these  two  surveys  indi- 
cate that  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  females  had  premarital  intercourse 
with  any  one  other  than  then  future  husbands. 

In  the  Kinsey  study,  the  data  indicate  that  among  the  females  who 
did  experience  premarital  coitus,  53  per  cent  had  only  one  partner,  34 
per  cent  had  from  two  to  five  different  partners,  7  per  cent  had  from  six 
to  ten  partners,  and  6  per  cent  had  more  than  ten  partners.16  In  the  same 
study  it  was  shown  that  in  44  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  premarital  coital 
experience  was  confined  to  one  year  or  less.17  Insofar  as  the  female  is 
concerned,  it  would  appear  that  a  significant  portion  of  her  premarital 
coital  experience  takes  place  with  her  fiance  just  before  marriage. 

In  the  Ehrmann  survey  of  1,000  college  students,  the  investigator  also 
found  that  sexual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  coed  was  likely  to  be  con- 
fined largely  to  the  boy  with  whom  she  was  going  steady: 

Discussion  with  many  of  these  girls  revealed  a  consensus  that  whether 
one  was  going  steady  or  not  determined  for  many  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  engage  in  certain  types  of  heterosexual  activity.  Some  were 
mildly  annoyed  and  a  few  somewhat  resentful  that  anyone  would  even 
think  that  they  would  engage  in  certain  activities  unless  they  were  going 
steady.  As  several  stated,  "The  idea  is  unthinkable!"  Going  steady 
added  respectability  to  petting  and  for  some  even  to  sexual  intercourse. 
Many  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  engaged  in  extensive  physical  love- 
making  "only  with  a  steady,  not  with  just  any  boy  that  came  along." 
Many  had  a  horror  of  being  thought  promiscuous.  Going  steady  added 
status,  and  it  was  also  a  safeguard  against  accusations  of  promiscuity.18 

The  writer  knows  from  experience  that  most  college  students  —  men 

*  Figures  in  this  chapter  and  the  next  refer  to  the  U.S.  white  population,  sexual 
statistics  on  Negroes  being  generally  lacking.  However,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Kinsey  staff,  some  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  Negro  female  population  indulges 
in  premarital  coitus.  See  Paul  H.  Gebhard,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  Clyde  E.  Martin, 
and  Cornelia  V.  Christenson,  Pregnancy,  Birth,  and  Abortion,  New  York,  Harper- 
Hoeber,  1958,  pp.  155-156. 

15  Burgess  and  Wallin,  op.  cit.,  p.  331. 

16  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  p.  336.  17  Ibid. 

18  From  Premarital  Dating  Behavior  by  Winston  Ehrmann.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.  Copyright  1959,  pp.  141-142. 
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and  women  —  find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  over-all  figures  which  show 
that  almost  half  of  the  female  population  is  non-virgin  at  the  time  of 
marriage.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  college 
students  do  not  marry  until  sometime  after  graduation.  Since  the  period 
immediately  preceding  marriage  is  most  likely  to  be  the  time  for  sexual 
indulgence,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  50  per  cent  figure  does  not  apply 
to  undergraduate  women  students.  For  the  record,  survey  data  —  in- 
cluding the  Kinsey  figures  —  suggest  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  college 
girls  are  virgins.  In  the  Ehrmann  study,  for  example  (the  most  recent 
of  the  large-scale  sex  surveys),  it  was  found  that  only  13  per  cent  of  the 
college  girls  had  had  premarital  coitus.19 

The  Kinsey  findings  show  that  unlike  the  male,  the  female's  sexual 
activity  is  not  related  to  social-class  level;  that  is,  premarital  coitus  is 
reported  to  be  as  common  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  socio-economic 
classes.20  It  is  true,  however,  as  Kinsey  takes  pains  to  point  out,  that  his 
sample  is  based  largely  on  middle-  and  upper-class  females. 

As  was  true  in  the  case  of  male  activity,  premarital  petting  has  been 
experienced  at  one  time  or  another  by  nearly  all  females.  Kinsey  states 
that  "about  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  sample,  and  nearly  100  per  cent  of 
those  who  had  married,  had  had  some  sort  of  petting  experience  prior 
to  marriage.  However,  only  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  had 
ever  become  erotically  aroused  in  the  course  of  their  petting  experience. 
Some  97  per  cent  of  those  who  had  married  had  become  erotically 
aroused  in  their  petting.  Some  39  per  cent  of  the  sample  had  responded 
to  the  point  of  orgasm  on  at  least  some  occasion  in  the  course  of  their 
experience."21  In  the  Ehrmann  survey  it  was  also  apparent  that  a  majority 
of  the  coeds  had  engaged  at  one  time  or  another  in  petting  activity, 
although,  as  has  been  mentioned,  much  of  the  activity  was  with  their 
"steady."22 

Significance  of  Premarital  Sex  Figures.  The  deceptively 
simple  question  remains:  what  do  the  premarital  sex  figures  mean?  For 
one  thing,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sexual  activity  prior 
to  marriage  —  on  the  part  of  both  males  and  females.  In  a  society  which 
presumably  frowns  upon  all  forms  of  premarital  sex,  the  moralist  is 
factually  correct  when  he  says,  "There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  there  is 

18  ibid.,  p.  46. 

20  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  pp.  293-298. 

2i  Ibid.,  p.  234.  22  Op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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supposed  to  be."  Nor  is  it  true,  as  a  few  critics  have  maintained,  that 
we  are  dealing  only  with  "Kinsey  figures,"  the  implication  being  that 
those  who  volunteered  for  his  study  are  atypical  of  the  general  population. 
There  are  a  number  of  methodological  weaknesses  in  the  Kinsey  survey,23 
with  some  evidence  that  volunteers  are  not  representative  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large.24  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  insofar  as  the  premarital 
sex  incidences  are  concerned,  several  other  studies  have  yielded  rather 
similar  results.25 

On  the  other  hand,  the  band-wagon  argument  that  "everybody's 
doing  it"  is  misleading,  especially  with  regard  to  the  single-female  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  It  is  true  that  necking  on  the  part  of  single  girls 
is  widespread,  and  that  the  girl  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  another 
indulged  in  petting  with  erotic  arousal  is  clearly  the  exception.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  average  American  girl  does  not  seem  inclined  to  neck 
or  pet  with  all  or  even  most  of  the  boys  she  dates.  Her  amorous  activity 
might  be  characterized  as  selective  rather  than  as  regular  or  routine. 

The  available  survey  evidence  indicates  also  that  for  the  average 
American  girl  chastity  is  still  considered  a  virtue.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  fewer  than  20  per  cent  of  the  Terman  and  Burgess-Wallin  subjects 
were  reported  as  having  coitus  with  anyone  except  their  husbands.  And 
of  those  who  reported  having  premarital  intercourse  with  "others"  as  well 
as  with  their  future  spouse,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  a  portion  involved 
relationships  within  an  engagement  which  was  subsequently  broken  off. 
In  Ehrmann's  study,  it  was  found  that  only  8  per  cent  of  the  coeds  had 
had  premarital  coitus  with  some  one  they  were  not  in  love  with.26  The 
Ehrmann  survey  is  of  particular  significance  since  it  was  a  painstaking 
project  which  took  several  years  to  complete.  One  of  the  investigator's 
concluding  statements  is  that: 

Female  sexual  expression  is  primarily  and  profoundly  related  to  being 
in  love  and  to  going  steady.    This  is  probably  the  single  most  important 

23  See  William  G.  Cochran,  Frederick  Mosteller,  and  John  W.  Tukey,  Statistical  Prob- 
lems of  the  Kinsey  Report,  Washington,  D.C.,  The  American  Statistical  Association, 
1954. 

24  See  Judson  T.  Landis,  "The  Women  Kinsey  Studied";  Harvey  J.  Locke,  "Are  Vol- 
unteer Interviewees  Representative?";  and  Abraham  H.  Maslow  and  James  M.  Sakoda, 
"Volunteer-Error  in  the  Kinsey  Study";  in  Jerome  Himelhoch  and  Sylvia  Fleis  Fava 
(eds.),  Sexual  Behavior  in  American  Society,  New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company, 
Inc.,  1955,  pp.  108-125,  inclusive.  See  also  Aron  W.  Siegman,  "Responses  to  a  Per- 
sonality Questionnaire  by  Volunteers  and  Nonvolunteers  to  a  Kinsey  Interview,"  Jour- 
nal of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  March,  1956,  pp.  280-281. 

25  See  Footnotes  2-8.  26  Op.  cit.,  p.  179. 
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empirical  finding  of  this  research.  .  .  .  The  findings  of  this  research 
strongly  indicate  that  the  difference  between  males  and  females  in  the 
youth  culture  with  respect  to  sex  and  love  is  so  marked  that  there  are  dis- 
tinct male  and  female  subcultures.  Although  both  sexes  are  profoundly 
affected  by  these  matters,  females  seem  more  directly  and  overtly  con- 
cerned with  romanticism  and  males  with  eroticism.  .  .  . 

Males  are  sexually  more  experienced,  and  they  initiate  the  sexual 
activity  much  more  often.  Furthermore,  they  talk  much  more  about  sex, 
and  they  have  a  consuming  interest  in  the  proper  methods  and  techniques 
for  making  sexual  advances  to  a  female.  The  core  of  interest  in  sex 
education  of  girls  is  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  child  rearing,  whereas  of 
boys  it  is  sex  techniques,  sexual  intercourse,  and  probable  erotic  reactions 
of  the  female.  .  .  .  When  females  talk  about  sex  behavior,  their  concern 
is  frequently  with  either  the  problems  raised  by  the  sexual  aggression  of 
the  male  in  the  dating  situation,  the  threat  of  public  exposure,  personal 
regrets  for  sexual  transgressions,  or  the  justification  of  sexual  activity  as 
an  expression  of  love.27 

In  view  of  the  inclination  of  the  female  to  associate  sex  with  love, 
it  is  little  wonder  Kinsey  found  that  only  about  6  per  cent  of  his  female 
sample  had  had  premarital  coitus  with  six  or  more  partners.28  While  the 
"50  per  cent  figure"  —  the  figure  representing  the  incidence  of  premarital 
coitus  among  the  unmarried  female  population  —  has  received  much 
public  attention,  it  is  the  6  per  cent  which,  from  a  sociological  view,  is 
perhaps  a  more  indicative  statistic,  for  this  represents  the  group  which 
violates  the  mores  in  a  very  basic  sense.  If  this  figure  were  found  to 
increase  over  the  years,  it  might  well  be  that  our  society  is  headed 
toward  a  single  standard  of  premarital  sex  conduct. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  while  the  premarital  sex  incidence  among 
females  is  of  obvious  societal  importance,  of  even  greater  significance 
is  (a)  whether  or  not  the  incidence  figures  derive  from  habitual  partici- 
pants as  contrasted  to  those  who  indulge  with  fiance  just  prior  to  marriage, 
and  (b)  whether,  over  the  years,  the  incidence  is  increasing,  decreasing, 
or  remaining  fairly  steady.  Let  us  turn,  now,  to  the  latter  question. 

The  Trend 

A  trend  in  the  incidence  of  premarital  sex  activity  can  be  computed 
by  comparing  the  figures  derived  from  similar  age-groups  over  a  period 

2~  Ibid.,  pp.  269-271. 

28  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  p.  336. 
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of  time.  In  view  of  the  traditionally  taboo  nature  of  the  subject,  pre- 
marital sex  figures  have  been  gathered  only  within  the  last  generation 
or  so.  Reliable  figures  for  earlier  periods  do  not  exist.  It  is  also  possible 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  trend  by  studying  different  age-groups  at  a  par- 
ticular point  in  time.  This  latter  method  has  been  used  with  some  success, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  account. 

In  the  Terman  study  of  792  married  couples,  the  incidence  of  pre- 
marital coitus  was  analyzed  by  separate  age  groupings,  with  the  results 
shown  in  Table  5.29  It  is  apparent  that  for  both  sexes  there  was  a  steady 

TABLE    5 

Per  Cent  Reporting  Premarital  Coitus, 
Classified  by  Decade  of  Birth 


Husbands 
Wives 


Before   1890 


49.4 
13.5 


1890-1899 


58.1 
26.0 


1900-1909 


69.4 
48.8 


decrease  in  virginity  over  the  years;  in  fact,  the  decline  was  so  pronounced 
that  Terman  was  led  to  believe  that,  after  1950,  virginity  at  marriage 
would  be  all  but  unknown.30  A  later  study  by  Locke  also  revealed  a 
definite  temporal  decline  in  the  incidence  of  virginity.31  Yearly  figures 
released  by  the  Nationl  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  show  that  for  the  com- 
bined Negro- White  total,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  has  soared  — 
from  87,900  in  1938  to  201,700  in  1957.32  Before  jumping  to  conclusions, 
however,  the  various  trend  figures  must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

When  the  Terman  and  Locke  statistics  are  analyzed,  for  example, 
it  appears  that  the  increase  in  premarital  coitus  stems  largely  from  the 
group  of  soon-to-be-married  couples.  There  has  been  but  a  small  increase 
over  the  years  in  the  incidence  of  premarital  coitus  with  persons  other 
than  fiance,  and,  again,  this  might  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  engage- 
ments which  have  been  terminated.  It  seems  clear  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  incidence  figures  "showing  an  increase  in  premarital  coitus,"  what 
is  really  meant  is  an  increase  in  coitus  between  people  who  will  marry 
one  another. 

29  Op.  cit.,  adapted  from  p.  321.  so  ibid. 

31  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage,  pp.  135-137. 

32  See  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  release  of  May  1,  1959,  Table  1,  "Esti- 
mated Illegitimate  Live  Births  by  Color:  United  States,  1950-1957,"  p.  1.  For  earlier 
figures  see  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Illegitimate  Birtlis,  1938-1947,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1950. 
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And  even  in  the  case  of  engaged  couples,  there  seems  to  be  a  tend- 
ency for  the  premarital  incidence  figure  to  have  leveled  off.  The  afore- 
mentioned Burgess-Wallin  study,  based  largely  on  individuals  born  after 
1909,  suggests  that  "the  trend  toward  a  decrease  in  virginity  appears, 
however,  to  have  halted,  as  judged  by  the  histories  of  persons  born  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920."33  The  Kinsey  survey  data  are  not  presented  for 
the  "fiancee  only"  incidences,  but  again  the  temporal  decline  in  female 
virginity  seems  to  have  leveled  off.  Referring  to  the  increase  in  premarital 
intercourse  over  the  years,  the  authors  state:  "As  in  the  case  of  premarital 
petting,  practically  all  of  this  increase  had  occurred  in  the  generation 
that  was  born  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  .  .  ,"34 

The  increase  in  the  illegitimate  birth  rate  stems  entirely  from  the 
Negro  figures.  In  the  twenty-year  period,  1938-1957,  the  white  rate  of 
illegitimacy  actually  decreased  from  20.5  per  1,000  total  live  births  to 
19.6.  In  the  same  period,  Negro  illegitimacy  increased  from  a  rate  of 
166.5  to  206.7.35  As  living  conditions  between  the  two  races  become 
equalized,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  Negro  illegitimacy  figures 
would  decline  to  a  level  commensurate  with  that  of  the  whites. 

Interpretation  of  the  Trend  Figures.  The  available  trend  data 
cast  further  doubt  on  the  belief  that  our  society  is  rapidly  approaching 
a  single  standard  of  premarital  sex  behavior.  The  break  in  the  premarital 
sex  mores  which  occurred  in  the  1920's  has  not  been  appreciably  widened, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  have  levelled  off. 

The  reasons  for  the  upsurge  in  the  1920's  are  not  hard  to  find.  Basi- 
cally, there  was  a  change  in  attitude  toward  the  very  topic  of  sex.  The 
general  emancipation  of  the  American  woman  following  World  War  I, 
the  dissemination  of  sexual  information  through  the  writings  of  Sigmund 
Freud,  Havelock  Ellis,  and  others,  the  increased  emphasis  on  college 
education  —  all  of  these  factors  tended  to  remove  the  pickets  that  had 
traditionally  fenced  in  the  subject  of  sex.  Also,  parental  supervision  of 
young  people  was  on  the  decline.  The  dating  system  was  coming  into 
full  bloom,  and  boys  and  girls  were  spending  more  time  together,  free 
from  adult  regulation.  Drinking  and  smoking  on  the  part  of  young 
women,  the  admission  of  the  latter  to  speak-easies  and  bars,  and,  of 
course,  the  general  mixing  of  males  and  females  in  the  business  world 
helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  sexual  permissiveness. 

33  Op.  cit.,  p.  332. 

34  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  p.  299.  35  See  Footnote  32. 
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On  the  technological  side,  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  the  in- 
creased use  of  contraception,  and  the  faster  pace  of  urbanized  living  all 
tended  to  weaken  the  existing  premarital  sex  mores. 

The  Future.  No  mortal  can  chart  the  future  course  of  events. 
It  may  be  that  the  current  premarital  sex  pattern  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely, with  neither  more  nor  less  indulgence.  If  this  is  so,  it  means  that 
young  people  will  continue  to  wrestle  with  their  conscience  on  matters 
of  sex,  since  the  paths  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  so  divergent  as  formerly. 

It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  another  upsurge  in  the  incidence  of 
premarital  sex  activity  similar  to  the  breakthrough  that  occurred  in  the 
1920's.  On  the  horizon,  for  example,  there  appears  to  be  a  birth  control 
pill  which,  taken  orally,  is  alleged  to  be  100  per  cent  effective  in  control- 
ling conception  for  desired  periods.  Some  observers  believe  that  the 
marketing  of  such  a  device  would  result  in  a  virtual  collapse  of  the 
premarital  sex  mores,  since  the  fear  of  pregnancy  would  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

It  is  also  possible  that  premarital  sex  indulgence  will  tend  to  decrease 
during  the  coming  decades.  A  number  of  factors  could  combine  to  bring 
this  about.  The  age  at  marriage  has  been  declining  and  may  decline 
further.  There  is  some  indication  of  an  increase  in  religious  activity  in 
the  United  States.  Also,  the  era  of  parental  permissiveness  —  in  which 
it  was  believed  that  the  most  effective  child-rearing  procedure  was  one 
that  involved  a  minimum  of  parental  supervision  and  discipline  —  may 
have  run  its  course.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  young 
people  themselves  show  little  inclination,  verbally  at  least,  to  condone 
indiscriminate  sex  relationships  on  the  part  of  the  unmarried  female.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  apropos  of  the  possibility  of  a  decline 
in  the  incidence  of  sex-before-marriage,  that  insofar  as  the  available  re- 
search statistics  are  concerned,  there  is  no  suggestion  as  yet  of  any  tight- 
ening of  the  premarital  codes. 

Whether  the  future  trend  will  be  up,  down,  or  level,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Living  as  we  are  in  a  period  of  accelerated  social  change,  the 
direction  of  the  trend  may  well  make  itself  known  within  the  lifetime  of 
most  readers.  Since  the  majority  of  college  students  are  interested  in  the 
problem,  the  following  sections  are  devoted  to  some  of  the  forces  which 
will  probably  help  determine  the  final  outcome. 
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Attitude  of  the  Church 


One  of  the  instrumentalities  which  should  prove  to  be  crucial  in  the 
premarital  sex  issue  is  the  church;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  just  how  a 
single  standard  of  premarital  sex  behavior  ( condoned  for  both  males  and 
females)  could  prevail  in  our  society  if  the  major  religious  organizations 
firmly  oppose  the  idea.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  even  at  present,  that 
the  church  exerts  a  considerable  influence  insofar  as  the  premarital  sex 
habits  of  young  people  are  concerned.  This  influence  operates  not  only 
directly  but  indirectly;  that  is,  young  people  are  influenced  by  their  par- 
ents, by  teachers,  and  by  other  adults  who,  in  turn,  may  have  had  their 
attitudes  shaped  by  religious  teachings.  Any  discussion  of  premarital 
sex  codes,  therefore,  should  logically  include  some  analysis  of  the  view- 
points of  the  three  major  religious  groups  in  our  society. 

Roman  Catholic.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  unequivo- 
cally opposed  to  premarital  coitus,  an  act  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
mortal  sin  and  would  be  permitted  under  no  circumstances.  Whether  or 
not  the  couple  are  engaged,  or  whether  the  individuals  involved  are 
older  people,  or  whether  conditions  are  such  as  to  work  a  physical  hard- 
ship on  the  couple  —  none  of  these  would  serve  as  extenuating  factors. 
According  to  the  Catholic  Church,  premarital  sexual  intercourse  repre- 
sents a  violation  of  the  sixth  commandment:  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery.  This  commandment  is  interpreted  to  mean  not  only  adultery 
but  any  kind  of  sexual  activity  outside  of  marriage.  A  terse  summary  of 
this  position  is  seen  in  the  Catholic  statement:  "Any  use  of  the  sex  passion 
and  instinct  outside  of  marriage  is  a  mortal  sin."36 

From  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  it  follows  that  if  premarital  coitus 
is  sinful,  activities  which  might  lead  to  premarital  indulgence  are  also 
morally  wrong.  Erotic  necking,  petting,  passionate  kissing,  and  other 
manifestations  of  sex  are  expressly  forbidden  at  the  premarital  level, 
whether  or  not  the  couple  are  engaged.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  ex- 
pressions of  affection  outside  of  marriage  are  prohibited.  John  Thomas, 
a  Catholic  sociologist,  puts  the  matter  thus: 

36  F.  Farrell,  The  Parish  Catechism,  Chicago,  United  Books,  1954,  p.  124. 
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The  couple  are  permitted  those  manifestations  of  mutual  affection 
commonly  regarded  as  proper  to  their  situation  in  the  culture.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  seek  sexual  gratification  before  marriage,  and  must 
refuse  consent  to  any  sexual  excitation  which  may  incidentally  arise 
through  the  performance  of  permissible  acts  of  affection  during  this 
period.  Since  individuals  differ  greatly,  no  more  detailed  norms  govern- 
ing this  situation  can  be  formulated.37 

As  in  most  other  areas  of  morality,  then,  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  regarding  premarital  sex  activities  is  crystal  clear:  such 
activities  are  considered  morally  wrong,  and  there  are  no  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. Furthermore  —  and,  in  the  present  context,  quite  impor- 
tantly —  the  Catholic  clergy  are  unanimous  in  their  pronouncements.  A 
Catholic  boy  or  girl  asking  a  question  about  premarital  sex  would  receive 
the  same  categorical  answer  from  a  priest  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
As  we  shall  see,  this  same  unanimity  of  pronouncement  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  in  the  case  of  ministers  and  rabbis. 

Protestant.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  denomina- 
tional variation,  as  well  as  differences  of  opinion  among  ministers  of  the 
same  denomination,  the  overriding  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  any 
survey  on  the  subject  is  that  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the  United  States 
are  unquestionably  against  premarital  coitus.  The  position  taken  by  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  illustrative: 

The  whole  Christian  view  of  life  implies  sexual  continence  before  as 
well  as  outside  of  marriage.  While  the  age  for  entering  upon  marriage 
is  now  being  lowered  in  our  society  young  people  do  mature  sexually 
several  years  before  they  many.  Nevertheless,  continence  before  marriage 
must  be  insisted  upon.  Respect  for  the  well  being  of  others,  the  signif- 
icance of  family  life  to  the  whole  community,  and  the  right  of  children 
to  be  well  born  are  involved.  Certainly,  the  Christian  call  to  service 
rather  than  self-seeking  pleasure  provides  the  proper  motivation  for 
continence. 

Intercourse  before  marriage  militates  against  the  establishment  of  a 
true  oneness  in  marriage.  Sex  experience  has  such  depth  of  meaning  that 
it  remains  a  part  of  one's  life  (I  Cor.  6:15,  16).  It  should  be  sought  only 
as  part  of  one's  whole  Christian  experience.  Outside  of  marriage  it  espe- 
cially tends  to  degenerate  into  lust,  so  that  what  should  be  an  expression 
of  love  becomes  exploitation.   This  exploitation  usually  is  against  women 

37  lohn  Thomas,  The  American  Catholic  Family,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1956,  p.  55, 
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and,  in  our  society,  may  rob  them  of  opportunity  for  marriage.  .  .  .  Inter- 
course is  the  right  only  of  those  who  undertake  it  as  a  permanent  and 
responsible  relation  within  marriage.38 

As  a  group,  the  Protestant  clergy  are  also  opposed  to  passionate 
kissing  and  necking,  petting,  or  any  other  manifestation  of  premarital 
sex  activity.  The  general  feeling  is  that  if  the  activity  is  such  as  to  lead 
to  erotic  arousal,  it  must  be  morally  condemned. 

Protestant  denominations  and  sects  have  varying  interpretations  of 
the  Bible,  however,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  individual  clergymen 
differ  from  one  another  both  on  theological  and  moral  issues.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  the  case  of  premarital  sex.  While  the  large  majority  of 
ministers  continue  to  condemn  all  premarital  sexual  activity,  per  se,  a 
small  minority  do  take  a  more  liberal  position.  Some,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  quite  outspoken  on  the  subject.  Taking  cognizance  of  the  Kinsey 
figures,  for  instance,  one  minister  writes  that  "we  will  get  nowhere  mor- 
ally by  tinkering  with  our  laws  and  quarreling  over  the  statistics.  What 
is  necessary  is  a  whole  new  picture  of  what  morality  is.  .  .  .  In  place  of 
the  static  picture  of  conformity  to  a  pattern  we  must  accustom  ourselves 
to  the  dynamic  idea  of  motion  in  a  certain  direction."39 

Of  the  Protestant  ministers  who  take  a  liberal  view  toward  the 
matter,  few  if  any  actually  hold  that  premarital  coitus  should  be  made 
generally  acceptable.  Their  position  is  rather  that  while  premarital  sex 
relations  are  morally  wrong,  per  se,  there  may  be  certain  circumstances 
calling  for  religious  extenuation.  These  men  would  contend,  in  other 
words,  that  one  cannot  give  a  blanket  yes-or-no  answer  to  questions  re- 
lating to  premarital  sex.  Seward  Hiltner,  a  well-known  Protestant  theo- 
logian, writes  as  follows: 

There  is  no  other  sexual  question  on  which  young  people  with  some 
education  are  likely  to  press  so  hard  for  yes-or-no  answer  as  that  in 
relation  to  premarital  intercourse.  When  I  was  once  dragooned  into 
leading  a  discussion  on  this  subject  for  male  college  freshmen,  I  presented 
the  factors  involved  as  I  saw  them,  and  stressed  the  importance  of  respon- 
sible personal  decision.  After  the  discussion  period,  every  question  and 
comment  for  an  entire  half  hour  was  a  variant  of  the  question :  But  is  it,  in 
itself,  right  or  wrong,  yes  or  no? 

After  about  twenty  minutes  or  so  had  passed  I  began  to  despair  of 

38  Christian  Guidance  on  Marriage  and  Family  Life,  published  by  the  Board  of  Social 
Missions  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  New  York,  1956,  pp.  14-15. 

39  Theodore  A.  Gill,  "Sin  and  Sex  as  Seen  by  a  Minister,"  in  A.  Ellis  (ed. ),  Sex  Life 
of  the  American  Woman  and  the  Kinsey  Report,  New  York,  Greenberg,  1954,  pp. 
89-90. 
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making  it  clear  that  something  more  was  involved  than  a  yes-or-no 
answer.  So  I  turned  on  the  rhetoric  and  analyzed  for  them  what  they 
would  do  if  I  said  unequivocally  no  or  unequivocally  yes.  If  I  said 
no,  those  who  agreed  would  go  down  to  their  own  house  justified,  and 
those  who  disagreed  would  set  me  aside  so  as  to  forget  all  I  had  said 
about  the  process  of  considering  the  question.  If  I  said  yes,  those  who 
agreed  would  wonder  what  claim  I  had  to  be  a  moralist  but  would 
probably  report  me  gleefully  in  the  college  paper,  and  those  who  dis- 
agreed would  be  shocked  and  unable  to  think  of  the  problem  at  all. 

To  my  professional  pleasure  all  this  hit  home.  The  remainder  of  the 
discussion  left  the  categorical  yes-or-no  stage,  and  really  discussed  the 
issues,  most  especially  the  process  of  personal  decision.  This  decision  in 
particular,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  have  convinced  me  that  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  for  flat  and  absolute  and  unconditional  yes-or-no 
answers  on  questions  like  this  succeeds  only  in  distorting  the  Christian 
witness.40 

From  what  has  been  said  thus  far,  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
Protestant  clergymen  are  divided  on  the  issue  of  premarital  sex.  Almost 
to  a  man,  they  are  in  agreement  that  in  the  Christian  way  of  life  sex 
should  be  reserved  for  marriage,  exceptional  cases  notwithstanding.  One 
minister  with  whom  the  writer  raised  the  question  put  the  matter  as 
follows : 

No,  I  don't  believe  you  would  find  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy.  Premarital  sex  relations  are  sinful.  They  are  counter 
to  God's  word.  When  young  people  question  me  about  the  problem  — 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  very  often  —  that  is  the  answer  they  get.  It 
may  be  true  that  some  of  my  colleagues  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  pre- 
marital sex  is  unalterably  wrong  under  all  possible  circumstances.  There 
may  be  medical  or  legal  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. But  don't  think  there  is  a  general  division  among  the  clergy  on  the 
problem.  There  isn't.  Sex  is  sinful  outside  of  marriage.  That's  the 
Christian  view.    It  always  has  been  and  it  always  will  be. 

Jewish.  Rabbis,  as  a  group,  are  also  against  premarital  sex 
relations.  In  Verbit's  study,  based  on  interviews  with  31  rabbis  (ortho- 
dox, conservative,  and  reform)  in  Metropolitan  Philadelphia,  27  voiced 
"unqualified  opposition  to  premarital  intercourse."41  Among  the  orthodox 

40  Seward  Hiltner,  Sex  Ethics  and  the  Kinsey  Reports,  New  York,  Association  Press, 
1953,  pp.  84-85.  See  also  Otto  Piper,  The  Christian  Interpretation  of  Sex,  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1946. 

41  Mervin  F.  Verbit,  "A  Study  of  the  Attitudes  of  Philadelphia  Rabbis  Concerning 
Premarital  Sex  Relations,"  paper  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  mimeographed,  1959,  p.  5).  Material  in  the  present  section  has 
been  derived  from  this  source. 
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rabbis,  opposition  was  based  generally  on  Jewish  law,  while  among  the 
conservative  and  reform  groups,  it  was  felt  that  premarital  coitus  was 
likely  "to  destroy  the  sanctity  of  marriage"  and  to  bring  about  "harmful 
personal  consequences."  The  following  answers  can  be  considered  typi- 
cal: 

Sexual  relations  can  be  very  spiritual.  Premarital  intercourse  em- 
phasizes only  the  physical  aspect  and  takes  sexual  relations  out  of  the 
total  complex  of  emotions.  It  makes  sex  commonplace. 

*  9         *         O         « 

It  is  important  to  avoid  premarital  intercourse  for  the  sanctity  of  family 
life.  Looseness  before  marriage  will  lead  to  looseness  in  married  life. 

a      *      *      *      » 

If  the  couple  are  not  contemplating  marriage,  intercourse  is  sheer 
lewdness.  If  they  are  contemplating  marriage,  intercourse  shows  lack 
of  self-control  and  prominence  of  the  animal  over  the  human.  It 
cheapens  their  relationship. 

*  «       *       #       o 

In  general,  premarital  intercourse  is  harmful  to  the  emotional  life  of 
those  who  engage  in  it. 

o       «       «       »        o 

Guilt  feelings  usually  result.  .  .  . 

Three  or  four  rabbis,  all  reform,  "were  personally  neutral  on  the 
question  of  premarital  intercourse,"  but  even  in  these  instances  the  gen- 
eral objections  were  recognized: 

I  have  had  little  experience  with  this  problem.  I  can't  take  a  definite 
stand  for  or  against  it,  but  I  can  understand  and  generally  agree  with  the 
erection  of  barriers. 

«       »       o       «       o 

Premarital  intercourse  takes  place  anyway,  and  it  is  not  a  sin  from  a 
theological  point  of  view.  We  have  gotten  away  from  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  it  is  generally  not  advisable  because  of  feelings  of  guilt,  suspicion, 
and  jealousy. 

o        o        o        o        o 

Premarital  intercourse  takes  place.  It  is  there.  I  accept  it  as  a  fact, 
and  have  no  personal  opposition  to  something  that  is  the  private  business 
of  millions  of  people.  .  .  .  People  are  usually  hurt  by  premarital  sexual 
relations,  and  anything  that  hurts  people  is  wrong.  Therefore,  society 
is  right  in  throwing  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  premarital  intercourse. 
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Practically  all  of  the  rabbis  interviewed  felt  that  an  engaged  couple 
should  have  no  more  right  to  indulge  in  premarital  coitus  than  a  non- 
engaged  pair: 

Engaged  couples  often  lose  respect  for  each  other  when  they  have 
intercourse  before  they  are  married.  I've  been  marrying  people  for  forty 
years  and  can  tell  that  couples  that  have  not  had  intercourse  have  a 
different  attitude  on  their  wedding  day  than  couples  that  have  had 
intercourse. 

*  «        a        «        # 

Engaged  couples  should  show  the  same  discipline.  Jumping  the  gun 
may  reduce  the  content  of  married  life. 

One  or  two  of  the  interviewees,  however,  evidenced  a  more  per- 
missive attitude  toward  the  engaged  couple: 

If  an  engaged  couple  has  a  good  relationship  and  both  parties  are 
emotionally  stable,  it  is  not  immoral  if  they  have  intercourse. 

*  9  it  *  « 

Engaged  couples  should  wait,  if  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  premarital  necking  and  petting,  Verbit 
reports  as  follows:  "There  was  a  wide  range  of  opinion  on  how  much 
physical  intimacy  is  proper  for  unmarried  people.  At  one  extreme  was 
"none!"  by  an  orthodox  rabbi  who  knew  that  this  standard  would  not 
be  accepted  but  insisted  that  'although  we  may  nod  in  futility,  we  cannot 
approve;  modern  courting  is  all  wrong.'  At  the  other  extreme  was  a  re- 
form rabbi  who  said  that  'You  can  go  wherever  your  inclinations  lead  you, 
knowing  that  you  are  responsible  for  all  your  actions.  Sex  is  a  private 
matter,  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  couple.'  "42  In  general,  though, 
most  of  the  interviewed  rabbis  felt  that  premarital  intimacies  should  be 
restrained  and  should  reflect  sincere  love  and  respect,  with  the  couple 
avoiding  anything  that  would  "lead  to  undue  excitement  and  break  down 
the  barriers."43 

Significance  of  Religion.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  dis- 
cusses the  matter  with  them  that  religious  leaders  in  this  country  are 
opposed  to  premarital  sex  relations.  This  opposition  holds  for  all  three 
faiths  —  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish.    The  Roman  Catholic 

42  Ibid.,  p.  10.  43  aid. 
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view  is  undoubtedly  the  strictest,  all  priests  following  the  pronouncement 
that  premarital  sex,  in  any  form,  is  sinful.  Protestant  clergymen  and 
Jewish  rabbis,  as  a  group,  also  condemn  premarital  sex  activity.  A  few 
liberal  ministers  and  a  small  minority  of  reform  rabbis,  however,  take  a 
more  permissive  approach  toward  premarital  coitus,  feeling  that  under 
certain  conditions  such  activity  would  not  necessarily  be  sinful.  This  lat- 
ter viewpoint  represents  minority  opinion.  Most  religious  leaders  are 
against  premarital  sex,  per  se,  and  there  is  little  in  their  statements  to 
suggest  any  future  change  in  attitude. 

In  view  of  the  general  feelings  expressed  by  ministers,  priests,  and 
rabbis,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  religious  influence  would  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  premarital  sex  practices  of  American  youth.  All  the 
pertinent  research  surveys  support  this  contention.  One  of  the  major 
findings  in  the  Kinsey  survey,  for  example,  was  that  premarital  sex  be- 
havior was  influenced  not  so  much  by  whether  a  person  was  of  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jewish  affiliation,  but  whether  the  person  in  question  was, 
according  to  Kinsey 's  classification,  "devout,"  "moderately  religious,"  or 
"religiously  inactive."  Results  show  that,  in  general,  the  incidence  and 
frequency  of  premarital  petting  and  premarital  intercourse  is  noticeably 
lower  among  the  devout  group. 

With  regard  to  the  female,  for  instance,  Kinsey  states:  "The  ac- 
cumulative and  active  incidences  of  premarital  coitus  had  been  distinctly 
higher  among  those  females  in  the  sample  who  were  less  actively  con- 
nected with  religious  groups,  and  lower  among  those  who  were  most 
devout.  This,  in  general,  was  true  for  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
groups.  In  many  instances  the  differences  between  devout  and  inactive 
members  of  particular  groups  were  very  marked.  The  differences  be- 
tween Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  females  of  the  same  degree  of 
devoutness  were  usually  less  than  the  differences  between  the  various 
levels  within  any  one  religion.  There  appear  to  be  no  other  factors  which 
affect  the  female's  pattern  of  premarital  beha\ior  as  markedly  as  the 
decade  in  which  she  was  born  and  her  religious  background."44 

In  surveys  by  Lindenfeld,45  Ehrmann,46  and  Burgess-Wallin,47  sim- 
ilar results  were  obtained;  that  is,  as  measured  by  such  criteria  as  reg- 

44  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  p.  304. 

45  Frank  Lindenfeld,  "A  Note  on  Social  Mobility,  Religiosity,  and  Students'  Attitudes 
Towards  Premarital  Sexual  Relations,"  American  Sociological  Review,  February,  1960, 
pp.  81-84. 

4n  Op.  cit.,  pp.  93-94. 
47  Op.  cit.,  pp.  338-340. 
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ularity  of  church  attendance,  the  premarital  sex  activity  of  both  males 
and  females  was  found  to  correlate  inversely  with  devoutness.  In  a  recent 
attitude  survey  by  Dedman,  it  was  shown  that  the  devout  college  males 
took  a  relatively  dim  view  of  premarital  sex  relations,  as  compared  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  non-devout  group.48  In  this  same  connection,  findings 
from  a  half  dozen  different  studies  indicate  that  to  the  question  of  why 
dating  couples  did  not  indulge  in  premarital  coitus,  the  most  frequently 
given  reason  seems  to  be  "moral  considerations."49 

In  brief,  there  can  be  little  question  but  that  premarital  sex  behavior 
relates  to  devoutness  rather  than  to  membership  in  a  given  religious 
organization.  There  probably  are  premarital  differences  in  behavior 
among  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Catholics,  but  these  differences  apparently 
relate  to  conceptions  of  going  steady  and  engagement  rather  than  to 
differential  rates  of  premarital  sex  indulgence. 

An  interesting  study  by  Bell  and  Blumberg,  for  example  —  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  undertaken  —  revealed  differential  normative  patterns 
among  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Catholics.  The  authors  report: 

The  composite  picture  suggests  relatively  early  dating  for  Jewish 
young  people.  There  is  a  tendency  for  Jewish  students  to  "play  the 
field"  through  extensive  dating.  Once  a  decision  has  been  made  to 
progress  to  the  next  state  of  the  courtship  process,  however,  there  is 
greater  commitment  to  the  relationship  (short  of  intercourse).  This  sug- 
gests that  for  Jewish  young  people,  going  steady  is  perceived  as  further 
along  the  continuum  toward  engagement  and  marriage  than  it  is  for 
Protestant  or  Catholic  young  people.  This  style  of  courtship  behavior  is 
a  reflection  of  familial  reputational  norms  which  define  the  situation  and 
which  tend  to  define  the  relationship  between  young  people  as  either 
"having  a  good  time"  or  "husband  hunting."50 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  church  exerts  a  considerable  influence 
as  regards  the  pattern  of  premarital  sex  activity  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  some  suggestion,  furthermore,  that  in  recent  years  Americans 
have  become  more  interested  in  religion;  at  least,  church  membership 
rates  have  climbed.  In  any  event,  it  would  seem  rather  unlikely  that  a 
single  standard  of  premarital  sex  behavior   (coitus  condoned  for  both 

48  Jean  Dedman,  "The  Relationship  Between  Religious  Attitude  and  Attitude  Toward 
Premarital  Sex  Relations,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  May,  1959,  pp.  171-176. 

49  For  a  summary  of  these  findings,  see  Ehrmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  225-235. 

50  Robert  R.  Bell  and  Leonard  Blumberg,  "Courtship  Intimacy  and  Religious  Back- 
ground," Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November,  1959,  pp.  356-360. 
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males  and  females)  would  emerge  so  long  as  our  major  religious  bodies 
continue  to  oppose  the  idea.  The  church,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
social  institution  to  resist  the  adoption  of  a  permissive  premarital  sex 
code.  The  next  chapter  considers  the  influence  of  other  institutional 
forces  as  regards  this  important  premarital  issue. 
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In  civilized  societies  normative  conduct  is  regulated 
through  an  overlapping  array  of  social  controls.  These 
controls  operate  on  both  a  formal  and  an  informal  plane,  and  unless  both 
components  are  in  accord  the  resultant  conformity  patterns  are  likely  to 
be  incongruous.  In  our  own  culture  it  is  sometimes  felt  that  with  regard 
to  premarital  sex  behavior  the  formal  controls  (the  laws)  are  not  re- 
inforced by  informal  sanctions  —  public  opinion,  gossip,  social  castiga- 
tion,  and  so  on.  Interestingly  enough,  in  the  case  at  hand  —  premarital 
sex  —  it  can  also  be  argued  that  it  is  not  the  informal  but  the  formal 
controls  which,  though  strict,  are  not  enforced.  At  any  rate,  the  present 
chapter  aims  at  describing  both  the  formal  and  informal  social  controls 
as  they  relate  to  the  various  forms  of  premarital  sex  activity. 


Legal  Sanctions 


As  legal  scholars  have  pointed  out,  our  American  sex  laws  are 
based  on  the  Judeo-Christian  codes  and  modified  or  influenced  by 
Roman  law  and  the   sex  codes   of  the   English   Ecclesiastical   Courts. 

364 
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Reflecting  the  seriousness  with  which  sex  was  regarded  in  the  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage,  our  present  laws  are  outgrowths  of  the  reproductive 
concept;  that  is,  sex  outside  of  marriage  is  held  to  be  illegal.  Thus, 
fornication,  incest,  prostitution,  homosexuality,  and  adultery  are  punish- 
able by  law.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  some  of  our  American 
sex  laws  are  strict  and  far-reaching.  They  were  meant  to  be. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  in  many  instances  the  sex  laws 
work  hardships,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  unmarried,  the  widowed,  the 
divorced,  and  the  homosexual  —  none  of  whom  can  very  well  conform 
to  the  legal  requirement  of  sex-within-marriage.  Because  of  this  seeming 
injustice,  there  are  those  who  advocate  a  repeal  or  at  least  a  softening 
of  our  sex  codes.  These  observers  would  endorse  legal  principles  which 
are  not  only  more  humane,  but  which  are  more  in  keeping  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation. 

There  are  others  who  believe  that  our  sex  laws  should  not  be  enacted 
so  as  to  fit  the  needs  of  certain  individuals  or  certain  groups,  but  should 
embody  those  principles  which  are  best  suited  to  society  as  a  whole. 
Recognizing  the  many  injustices  under  our  current  system,  these  indi- 
viduals feel,  nevertheless,  that  the  institution  of  marriage  is  so  important 
that  any  weakening  of  it  in  the  form  of  legalizing  nonmarital  sex  would 
ultimately  have  adverse  societal  effects. 

Each  side  has  telling  arguments  to  present.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
voters  have  shown  little  inclination  to  change  or  modify  the  basic  sex 
laws;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  insofar  as  a  "public  demand"  can  be  said  to 
exist,  what  is  generally  called  for  are  laws  of  greater  rather  than  of  lesser 
severity. 

Premarital  Petting.  To  be  specific,  there  are  no  laws  in  our 
country  against  premarital  necking  or  petting,  despite  the  fact  that  such 
behavior  often  involves  erotic  arousal,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  orgasm. 
It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  reason  for  this  seeming  omission  in 
what  is  otherwise  a  strict  legal  code.  It  may  be  that  at  the  time  the  sex 
laws  were  being  codified,  necking  and  petting  were  hardly  considered 
important  enough  to  warrant  legislative  consideration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  only  with  the  advent  of  the  automobile  that  the  terms  "neck- 
ing" and  "petting"  came  into  prominence,  presumably  as  a  result  of  the 
amorous  and  erotic  opportunities  which  the  automobile  afforded.  Stated 
simply,  it  is  often  difficult  to  legislate  against  items  of  behavior  which 
have  no  name. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  individuals  are  not  sometimes  prosecuted  for 
petting.  They  are,  albeit  infrequently.  Petting  in  public,  or  petting 
involving  a  girl  under  the  age  of  consent,  sometimes  results  in  police 
action,  and  if  the  case  is  flagrant  enough,  charges  may  be  brought  on  the 
grounds  of  disorderly  conduct,  public  indecency,  or  some  other  con- 
venient ground. 

Also,  some  of  the  specific  techniques  involved  in  petting  are  punish- 
able under  various  state  laws.  Genital  manipulation  between  the  sexes  is 
apparently  considered  a  felony  in  some  states,  and  behavior  involving 
mouth-genital  contact  between  male  and  female  is  punishable  as  a  felony 
in  most  of  the  states.1  In  the  very  nature  of  such  cases,  of  course,  legal 
evidence  is  hard  to  come  by.  Arrests  and  prosecutions  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  convictions  are  even  rarer. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  specific  types  of  petting  behavior  are 
punishable  by  law,  most  participants  are  probably  unaware  that  any 
legality  is  involved.  And  even  if  they  were,  it  is  doubtful  whether  —  in 
the  present  social  climate,  at  least  —  any  substantial  behavioral  modifica- 
tion would  result. 

Premarital  Coitus.  In  legal  terminology,  premarital  coitus  is 
usually  referred  to  as  fornication.  Generally  speaking,  fornication  is 
illegal  in  the  United  States.  It  is  defined  as  a  crime,  by  statute,  in  some 
thirty-five  states,  and  in  the  remaining  states  it  is  punishable  under  such 
catch-all  laws  as  Lewd  and  Obscene  Behavior,  Disorderly  Conduct,  and 
Lascivious  Indecency.2  As  Sherwin  puts  it: 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  penalty  for  the  crime  of  fornication  is  a 
light  one,  although  some  of  the  statutes  provide  for  a  really  severe 
penalty  for  second  and  third  commission  of  the  crime.  Seven  states 
have  a  fine  only,  the  highest  being  $100  (Arkansas  and  Pennsylvania) 
and  the  lowest  being  a  maximum  of  $10.00  (Rhode  Island).  The  heav- 
iest penalty  is  that  given  by  Oregon,  which  gives  a  maximum  term  of 
5  years,  or  a  maximum  fine  of  $500.  The  smallest  term  is  that  of  North 
Dakota,  with  a  maximum  of  30  days,  and  Minnesota  with  a  maximum  of 
90  days.  Arizona  has  a  maximum  term  of  3  years;  three  states,  1  year; 
fourteen  states,  6  months;  four  states,  3  months.3 

1  See  Isabel  Drummond,  The  Sex  Paradox,  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1953. 

2  Robert  V.  Sherwin,  Sex  and  the  Statutory  Law,  Vol.  9  in  Oceana  Publications  Legal 
Almanac  Series,  New  York,  Oceana  Publications,  1949,  pp.  19-20. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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There  is  some  variation  in  the  definition  of  fornication,  certain  states 
defining  it  as  a  "single  act  of  sexual  intercourse"  on  the  part  of  two 
unmarried  persons,  while  in  other  states  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a  more 
or  less  "continuing  relationship"  before  a  conviction  can  result. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  there  is  some  confusion  between 
the  terms  fornication  and  adultery.  True,  the  former  refers  to  premarital 
coitus,  and  the  latter  to  extramarital  coitus,  but  what  is  it  when  one 
partner  is  single,  the  other  married?  In  some  states,  one  party  (single) 
would  be  guilty  of  fornication,  the  other  ( married )  of  adultery.  In  many 
states,  though,  it  is  the  sex  of  the  married  person  which  is  important: 
coitus  between  an  unmarried  man  and  a  married  woman  is  defined  as 
adultery,  while  coitus  involving  an  unmarried  woman  and  a  married  man 
is  defined  as  fornication.  The  distinction  has,  upon  occasion,  proved  to 
be  important,  since  the  crime  of  adultery  carries  a  heavier  penalty  than 
that  of  fornication. 

Regardless  of  how  it  is  defined,  the  crime  of  fornication  seldom 
results  in  prosecution.  It  is  not  only  a  difficult  type  of  case  to  prove, 
but  the  various  police  departments  make  little  attempt  at  any  real  law 
enforcement,  in  this  respect.  Both  the  police  and  the  district  attorney's 
office  are  cognizant  of  the  fornication  statutes,  but  neither  takes  them 
too  seriously.  And  if  they  did,  the  effect  on  premarital  sex  behavior 
would  be  questionable.  It  is  not  that  strict  law  enforcement  would  be 
futile:  the  point  is,  with  regard  to  fornication,  that  law  enforcement 
without  the  support  of  the  various  informal  social  controls  would,  as 
always,  have  limited  effect.* 

In  passing,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  two  other  legalities  which 
usually  relate  to  premarital  sex  behavior,  namely,  statutory  rape  and 
seduction.  Both  offenses  involve  coitus  in  which  the  female's  resistance 
has  been  overcome  —  in  the  one  instance  through  non-capacity,  and  in 
the  other,  by  deception. 

Statutory  Rape.  In  legal  terminology,  rape  is  defined  as  the 
"carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  a  man  forcibly  and  unlawfully  against 
her  will."4  As  thus  defined,  rape  cases  are  highly  publicized  in  the  news- 

*  In  a  somewhat  similar  connection,  it  is  often  difficult  to  legislate  effectively  against 
the  written  word  insofar  as  sex  activities  are  concerned.  Judicial  decisions  relating  to 
the  dividing  line  between  literature  and  pornography  are  under  constant  fire.  See 
Eberhard  and  Phyllis  Kronhausen,  Pornography  and  the  Law,  New  York,  Ballantine 
Books,  1959. 
4  Sherwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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papers,  for  a  rapist  on  the  prowl  is  a  menace  to  the  community.  Reflect- 
ing and  reinforcing  public  opinion,  the  various  state  legislatures  have 
decreed  penalties  for  rape  up  to  and  including  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment. Forcible  rape  charges  are  difficult  to  prove,  but  once  the  proof  is 
in,  the  law  speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  there  is  usually  little 
sympathy  for  the  convicted. 

In  actuality,  however,  rape  cases,  over  the  years,  have  tended  to 
become  cases  wherein  the  female  consents  to  intercourse,  but  where  for 
one  reason  or  another  the  consent  is  not  recognized  by  law.  Such  cases 
would  include  incidents  in  which  the  female  is  drugged,  drunk,  imbecile, 
insane,  or  under  age.  These  actions  are  all  classified  as  statutory  rape. 

The  philosophy  behind  statutory  rape  is  that  even  though  the  female 
consents  to  coitus,  her  condition  is  such  as  to  invalidate  the  consent.  She 
is  presumed  not  to  have  the  capacity  to  grant  sexual  permission.  It  is 
these  non-forcible  varieties  of  rape  that  have  led  some  lawyers  to  advo- 
cate a  softening,  both  of  the  statutory  definitions  and  the  penalties 
decreed.  To  illustrate,  Ploscowe,  an  authority  in  the  field  of  marriage  and 
sex  laws,  cites  the  following  instances : 

In  one  New  York  case  in  which  two  young  girls  were  practicing  prosti- 
tution from  a  hotel  room,  eleven  men  were  charged  with  statutory  rape 
and  other  sexual  offenses  arising  out  of  their  contacts  with  these  girls. 
In  another  New  York  case  a  single  girl,  Ernestine,  only  thirteen  years 
old,  secured  the  convictions  of  two  men  and  five  boys  on  statutory  rape 
charges.  In  New  York  City  there  is  a  class  of  young  girls  who  specialize 
in  Chinese  prostitution.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  they  knock  on 
the  doors  of  apartments  in  which  they  know  that  Chinese  men  live  and 
offer  their  bodies  for  a  fee.  If  these  girls  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
every  man  that  has  intercourse  with  them  is  guilty  of  committing  the 
felony  of  statutory  rape.5 

Seduction.  "The  crime  of  seduction,  in  general,  is  the  per- 
suading of  a  female,  by  flattery  or  deception,  to  surrender  her  chastity: 
it  is  the  act  of  inducing  a  woman  to  consent  to  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course by  enticements  which  overcome  her  scruples  by  means  of  per- 
suasion, solicitations,  promises,  and/or  bribes,  without  the  employment 
of  force."6  In  most  of  the  38  states  that  have  seduction  laws,  as  Sherwin 
points  out,  "the  means  of  seduction  can  be  one  thing  and  one  thing  only 
—  a  promise  to  marry  in  the  immediate  or  near-by  future,  if  the  girl  will 
submit  to  sexual  intercourse  now."7 

5  Morris  Ploscowe,  Sc.v  and  the  Law.  ©  1951.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  pp.  181-182. 
G  Sherwin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-26.  '  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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The  promise  to  marry  must  be  specific  and  not  implied;  the  fact  of 
an  engagement  ring  would  not  be  sufficient  legal  grounds  for  prosecution. 
When  indictments  and  prosecutions  are  secured,  however,  the  penalties 
for  seduction  are  severe  —  up  to  a  20-year  maximum  sentence  in  Georgia. 
Situational  factors  and  the  nature  of  the  proof  are  such  that  seduction 
cases  are  only  occasionally  brought  to  court. 

Legal  Implications.  Rape  and  seduction  have  been  included 
here  not  only  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  legalities  involved,  but 
also  to  show  the  seriousness  with  which  certain  extreme  facets  of  sex  are 
regarded.  While  our  chief  concern  is  with  the  statutes  involving  pre- 
marital coitus,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  striking  power  of  the  law 
insofar  as  sex  cases  involving  non-consent  or  quasi-consent  are  concerned. 

What  of  our  laws  prohibiting  voluntary  premarital  coitus?  Here 
there  is  no  question  of  force,  non-capacity,  or  deception:  the  individuals 
engage  in  coitus  of  their  own  free  will.  But  the  Law  calls  it  fornication 
and  makes  it  illegal.  Some  authorities  feel  that  since  the  premarital  sex 
laws  are  difficult  to  enforce,  and  since  they  apparently  have  no  deterrent 
value,  they  should  be  repealed.  It  is  argued  that  the  occasional  con- 
viction simply  penalizes  the  unlucky  individual  who  just  happens  to  get 
caught. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  if  our  society  really  is 
desirous  of  curtailing  premarital  sex  indulgence,  the  use  of  legal  pro- 
visions is  one  legitimate  measure  in  the  over-all  process  of  social  control. 
Some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  repeal  of  the  fornication  laws 
would,  in  an  indirect  manner,  tend  to  weaken  the  existing  premarital  sex 
codes.  These  individuals  hold  that  sex  should  be  reserved  for  marriage, 
and  that  if  this  prescription  is  to  be  effective  (the  nature  of  the  sex  drive 
being  what  it  is),  all  the  agencies  of  social  control  —  both  formal  and 
informal  —  must  be  brought  into  play. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  argument  may  hinge  on  the  societal 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  coitus-before-marriage.  If,  as  some  observers 
believe,  premarital  intercourse  becomes  increasingly  acceptable,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  fornication  statutes  will  be  repealed.  But  if,  after 
the  results  of  the  various  sex  surveys  have  been  comprehended  by  the 
public,  there  should  be  a  rejection  of  premarital  sex  permissiveness,  the 
laws  probably  will  not  be  repealed.  Conceivably,  there  might  be  an 
attempt  made  at  more  serious  enforcement.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
predict  the  future  course  of  events,  there  is  as  yet  little  evidence  to  sug- 
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gest  a  hardening  of  the  societal  attitude  toward  premarital  sex.  At  the 
same  time,  there  seems  to  be  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  abolish  the  existing  sex  laws. 


Attitude  of  Society 


Since  premarital  coitus  is  frowned  upon  by  both  the  church  and  the 
law,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  general  societal  attitude  on  the  subject 
would  be  negative  —  and  such  seems  to  be  the  case,  especially  as  regards 
the  single  female.  It  is  a  rare  parent  who  would  not  be  dismayed  to 
discover  that  his  daughter  was  a  chronic  violator  of  the  premarital  sex 
taboo.  (One  sometimes  wonders  whether  some  of  the  more  irate  fathers 
were  themselves  promiscuous  young  blades;  hence,  their  projective 
intolerance. )  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  adults  in  general  and  parents 
of  teen-age  daughters  in  particular  are  rather  staunch  supporters  of 
premarital  chastity. 

Some  adults,  of  course,  do  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  matter. 
In  fact,  teachers  of  family  courses,  marriage  counselors,  and  writers  of 
texts  are  by  no  means  in  agreement  regarding  the  premarital  sex  question. 
Being  closer  to  students  than  are  other  adults,  and  recognizing  the  sex 
problems  which  inevitably  arise  from  premarital  restrictions,  some  edu- 
cators feel  that  the  codes  should  be  liberalized  and  the  premarital  stigma 
removed.  Others  feel  that  the  sexual  needs  of  young  people  are  not  the 
only  consideration,  and  that  in  the  long  run  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by 
upholding  the  present  codes. 

College  students  also  appear  to  be  somewhat  divided  on  the  issue. 
In  the  writer's  study,  mentioned  earlier,  to  the  question  "If  you  knew 
that  a  girl  acquaintance  had  had  premarital  coitus,  how  would  this  affect 
your  attitude  toward  her?"  the  percentage  distribution  of  checked 
responses  was  as  follows: 

Males  Females 
It  probably  would  have  no  effect  on  my  attitude   ....      5%  13% 

I  probably  would  think  more  highly  of  her 0  0 

It  probably  would  depend  on  the  circumstances 52  46 

I  probably  would  think  less  highly  of  her 43  41 

100%  100% 
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Most  people  in  the  field  of  family-life  education  would  agree  that, 
once  having  been  shown  the  various  survey-findings  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  involved,  the  student  should  be  in  a  better  position 
to  make  up  his  or  her  own  mind.  Thus  far  we  have  presented  the  results 
of  the  various  sex  studies,  and  have  discussed  the  premarital  question 
from  the  view  of  the  church,  the  law,  and  society.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
some  of  the  specific  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter. 


The  Marital- Adjustment  Argument 


Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of 
premarital  sex  permissiveness  is  the  one  relating  to  marital  happiness,  the 
contention  being  that  couples  who  have  had  premarital  intercourse  make 
a  better  marital  adjustment  than  couples  who  have  not  had  such 
experience.  This  is  a  powerful  argument,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  for 
if  it  is  true,  it  not  only  speaks  well  for  the  advocates  of  premarital  sex,  but 
also  puts  a  dent  in  the  armor  of  the  opponents,  who  maintain  that  pre- 
marital sex  indulgence  tends  to  weaken  the  institution  of  marriage.  In 
any  case,  the  argument  itself  is  important  enough  to  warrant  detailed 
consideration. 

Premarital  Coitus  and  Marital  Sex  Response.       One  of  the 

standard  arguments  used  by  moralists  is  the  claim  that  premarital  sex 
experience  by  the  female  tends  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  her 
sexual  response  after  marriage.  The  assumption  is  that  the  premarital 
experience  makes  for  guilt  feelings  which  then  operate  to  impede  normal 
sex  adjustment  after  marriage.  However  convincing  the  argument,  the 
various  empirical  studies  lend  it  no  support.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  findings  indicate  that  the  reverse  is  true:  females  who  have  had 
premarital  coitus  make  a  better  sexual  response  after  marriage  than  those 
who  have  had  no  premarital  experience! 

In  the  Term  an  study,  the  investigator  reports  that  "the  women  who 
have  had  premarital  intercourse  are  reliably  better  bets  so  far  as  orgasm 
adequacy  is  concerned."8    Burgess  and  Wallin  state:  "As  can  be  seen 

8  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938,  pp.  383  ff. 
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from  the  data  of  Table  40  the  women  most  likely  to  report  having 
orgasm  always  are  those  who  had  premarital  intercourse  with  their 
marital  partner  and  other  men.  The  women  most  likely  to  report 
having  orgasm  never  or  sometimes  are  those  who  did  not  have  any 
premarital  sex  experience."9 

The  Kinsey  survey  also  showed  the  sexual  significance  of  premarital 
coitus,  although  in  this  instance  an  important  factor  was  found  to  be  the 
presence  or  absence  of  orgasm  in  the  premarital  experience.  Specifically, 
it  was  found  that,  as  compared  to  the  abstainers,  those  females  who 
indulged  in  premarital  coitus  were  more  likely  to  respond  orgastically 
following  marriage,  provided  that  their  premarital  coitus  resulted  in 
orgasm.10  In  a  separate  analysis  of  certain  Kinsey  statistics,  Hamblin 
and  Blood  found  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative  correlation  between 
premarital  coitus,  per  se,  and  subsequent  sex  adjustment  on  the  part  of 
the  wife.11 

The  reader  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  read  more  into  the 
above  series  of  findings  than  is  actually  there.  All  the  figures  suggest  is 
that  premarital  sex  experience  is  associated  with  postmarital  orgasm 
response,  or,  more  specifically,  that  females  who  experience  orgasm  in 
premarital  coitus  are  likely  to  experience  it  in  postmarital  coitus.  In 
reality,  though,  there  is  no  necessary  causal  relationship  involved,  except 
perhaps  in  individual  cases.  What  presumably  happens  is  that  the 
females  with  a  relatively  high  sex  drive  respond  in  coitus  before  marriage, 
and  those  with  a  lower  sex  drive  do  not.  The  postmarital  response  of  the 
former  group  is  apparently  due  to  a  relatively  high  innate  sex  drive 
rather  than  to  the  fact  of  premarital  indulgence.    Kinsey  states,  in  this 

9  From  Engagement  and  Marriage,  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.  Cop\Tight 
1953  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  pp.  362-363  ( italics  added ) .  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Burgess- 
Wallin  data  do  not  indicate  a  positive  relationship  between  premarital  coitus  and 
postmarital  sex  adjustment;  the  correlation  applies  only  to  premarital  coitus  and  fre- 
quency of  orgasm  response  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  The  relationship  between  pre- 
marital intercourse  and  general  sex  adjustment  in  marriage  is  inconclusive,  according 
to  the  Burgess-Wallin  data  (pp.  363-367). 

10  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  Clyde  E.  Martin,  and  Paid  H.  Gebhard. 
Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Companv,  1953, 
p.  386. 

11  Robert  Hamblin  and  Robert  O.  Blood,  "Premarital  Experience  and  the  Wife's  Sex- 
ual Adjustment,"  Social  Problems,  October,  1957,  pp.  122-130.  See  also  Eugene  Kanin 
and  David  Howard,  "Postmarital  Consequences  of  Premarital  Sex  Adjustments."  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Review,  October,  1958,  pp.  557-562:  and  Harriet  Mowrer,  "Sex  and 
Marital  Adjustment,"  in  Jerome  Himelhoch  and  Sylvia  Fleis  Fava  (eds. ),  Sexual  Be- 
havior in  American  Society,  New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  1955,  pp. 
147-149. 
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connection,  that  "whether  these  correlations  are  the  product  of  some 
selection  which  leads  the  innately  more  responsive  females  to  engage  in 
premarital  coitus  in  which  they  reach  orgasm,  or  whether  the  correlations 
between  the  premarital  and  marital  records  represent  causal  relationships 
are  matters  which  we  cannot  now  determine.  In  general,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  selective  factors  are  more  often  responsible."12 

Premarital  Coitus  and  Marital  Adjustment.  Even  if  one  were 
to  assume  some  causal  relationship  between  premarital  coitus  and  marital 
sex  response  —  and  the  aforementioned  statistical  analysis  by  Hamblin 
and  Blood  makes  this  assumption  highly  doubtful  —  the  important  rela- 
tionship is  not  between  premarital  and  marital  sex,  but  between  pre- 
marital sex  and  marital  happiness.  Is  it  true,  in  other  words,  that  females 
who  indulge  in  premarital  coitus  make  a  better  over-all  marital  adjust- 
ment than  those  who  are  virgins  at  the  time  of  marriage?  The  matter  has 
been  studied  by  Davis,13  Terman,14  Locke,15  and  Burgess  and  Wallin,16 
and  no  such  relationship  has  been  found  to  exist. 

Without  going  into  detail,  it  can  be  summarily  stated  that  the  general 
statistical  correlations  between  premarital  coitus  and  postmarital  happi- 
ness have  been  small.  The  differential  marital-happiness  scores  which 
have  emerged  tend  to  favor  the  females  who  were  chaste  at  the  time  of 
marriage.  For  instance,  after  examining  their  own  statistical  data  with 
reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  premarital  coitus,  Burgess  and 
Wallin  report  that  "the  relationships  were  small  and  suggested  that  the 
marital  success  of  wives  is  slightly  higher  if  a  woman  is  a  virgin  at 
marriage."17 

Other  pertinent  evidence  is  also  available.  In  the  Kinsey  survey,  it 
was  discovered  that  those  wives  who  had  had  premarital  coitus  were 
much  more  likely  than  the  premarital  abstainers  to  indulge  in  adultery.18 
In  the  Reevy  study,  it  was  found  that  the  college  girls  who  indulged  in 
extensive  premarital  petting  activities  made  relatively  poor  marital 
prediction  scores.  Reevy  states  that  "the  group  with  unfavorable  marital 
predictions  can  be  characterized  as  being  more  active  sexually  than  the 

12  Op.  cit.,  p.  388. 

13  Katherine  B.  Davis,  Factors  in  the  Sex  Life  of  Twenty-Two  Hundred  Women,  New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1929. 

14  Op.  cit. 

15  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a  Divorced 
and  a  Happily  Married  Group,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1951. 

1(3  Op.  cit. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  369-370.  is  Op.  cit.,  p.  438. 
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group  with  favorable  marital  predictions.  The  contrasted  responses  are 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  the  former 
group  reported  experiences  such  as  fondling  of  the  breasts,  kissing  and 
sucking  of  the  breasts,  caressing  of  the  genital  area  and  bare  genitals  .  .  . 
mutual  masturbation,  premarital  intercourse,  and  other  erotic  behavior."19 
When  all  factors  are  considered,  then,  our  original  question  of 
whether  premarital  coitus  on  the  part  of  the  female  tends  to  increase  the 
chances  for  marital  happiness  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 


Other  Rational  Arguments 


There  are  many  other  "rational"  arguments  both  for  and  against  the 
acceptance  of  premarital  coitus,  and  it  might  be  well  to  examine  some  of 
the  more  significant  ones. 

The  Physiological-Release  Argument.  Stated  briefly,  the  point 
of  this  argument  is  that  man,  like  other  animals,  has  a  biological  need 
for  sexual  release,  and  that  by  imposing  cultural  restraints,  such  as  the 
premarital  restriction,  a  fair  proportion  of  both  sexes  run  the  risk  of 
physiological  damage.  That  young  males  feel  the  need  for  sexual  release 
goes  without  saying;  in  fact,  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
peak  sexual  outlet  for  males  comes  in  the  teens  —  precisely  the  time 
when  the  premarital  restriction  is  most  generally  operative.  And  while, 
on  the  whole,  young  girls  are  much  less  conscious  of  any  need  for  sexual 
outlet,  in  certain  individual  cases  relief  from  sexual  tension  does  present 
a  problem. 

In  both  instances,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  medical  evidence  that 
sexual  abstinence  results  in  physiological  harm.  Even  assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  sexual  repression  does,  in  some  instances,  have 
psychological  ill  effects,  the  fact  remains  that  premarital  coitus  is  not 
necessarily  the  answer.  Other  types  of  outlet  —  masturbation,  or  noc- 
turnal sex  dreams,  for  example,  neither  of  which  carries  a  severe  social 
stigma  —  also  constitute  possible  sources  of  sex  release.  In  view  of  the 
obvious  refutations,  the  physiological  release  argument  is  not  considered 
too  significant,  even  by  the  proponents  of  premarital  permissiveness. 

19  William  R.  Reevy,  "Premarital  Petting  Behavior  and  Marital  Happiness  Prediction," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November,  1959,  pp.  354-355. 
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The  "Other  Society"  Argument.  Advocates  of  this  point  of 
view  contend  that  premarital  coitus  is  accepted  in  most  other  societies, 
and  since  no  individual  or  societal  ill  effects  are  in  evidence,  "why  not 
accept  the  practice  here?"  Whether  or  not  "most"  societies  actually  con- 
done premarital  coitus  might  be  debated,  although  the  majority  of  prim- 
itive groups  are  reported  to  be  relatively  permissive  in  the  matter.  Even 
in  a  few  civilized  societies  —  such  as  in  Sweden,  where  the  organized 
church  is  weak  —  premarital  sex  is  more  or  less  accepted.20  In  most 
civilized  societies,  however,  religious  and  general  societal  restrictions 
tend  to  limit  the  acceptance  of  premarital  intercourse,  particularly  in  the 
middle  and  upper  socio-economic  elements  of  the  population. 

The  relevance  of  the  "other  society"  argument  is  far  from  clear. 
Granted  that  a  permissive  policy  regarding  premarital  sex  proves  satis- 
factory in  one  society,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  sexual  norms 
would  work  equally  well  in  another  cultural  setting.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary reason  to  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  premarital  sex  freedom 
reported  among  the  Trobriand  Islanders  would  prove  a  blessing  in  our 
own  society.  A  number  of  sociologists  have  pointed  out  the  difficulty  — 
and  the  fallacies  involved  —  in  comparing  primitive  and  civilized  social 
systems.  Hobbs,  for  example,  observes  that,  generally  speaking,  primitive 
groups  are  small,  and  are  relatively  deficient  in  the  communicative  arts  of 
language  and  writing.  They  have  legends  but  no  philosophy.  They 
frequently  have  little  contact  with  other  groups  and  with  the  past. 
Civilized  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  long-lived  and  large 
in  area  and  population.  "Their  language  is  complex  and  rich,  and  they 
learn  from  the  past  through  written  documents.  .  .  ."  Each  civilized 
society  "is  dominated  by  a  philosophy  and  it  profits  by  the  experience 
of  many  past  generations."21 

In  view  of  the  differences  between  primitive  and  civilized  groups, 
the  "other  society"  argument  has  questionable  relevance  with  respect  to 
the  issue  at  hand.  The  fact  that  premarital  sex  permissiveness  may 
have  functional  value  in  a  primitive  group  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that 
a  similar  policy  could  be  effectively  adopted  by  a  civilized  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  most  primitive  groups  permit  premarital 

20  See  Anna-Lisa  Kalvesten,  "Family  Policy  in  Sweden,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
August,  1955,  pp.  250-254;  and  William  Simenson  and  Gilbert  Geis,  "Courtship  Pat- 
terns of  Norwegian  and  American  University  Students,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
November,  1956,  pp.  334-338.  See  also  Melford  E.  Spiro,  Kibbutz:  Venture  in 
Utopia,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1956. 

21  A.  H.  Hobbs,  Social  Problems  and  Scientism,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  The  Stackpole  Co., 
1953,  pp.  259-260. 
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coitus  —  in  contrast  to  most  civilized  societies  —  is  no  necessary  indica- 
tion that  premarital  sex  permissiveness  could  not  be  effectively  utilized 
by  civilized  nations. 

The  Band-Wagon  Argument.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
since  the  large  majority  of  males  and  almost  one-half  of  the  females  in 
our  society  are  known  to  engage  in  premarital  coitus,  there  is  little  sense 
in  condemning  the  practice.  In  other  words,  why  condemn  what  most 
everybody  is  doing?  This  argument  falls  short  on  two  grounds.  For  one 
thing,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  a  fair  amount  of  the  incidence  percent- 
age derives  from  those  couples  who  engage  in  coitus  during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  marriage.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
American  female,  for  whom  it  is  still  true  that  premarital  promiscuity  is 
clearly  the  exception. 

For  another  thing,  the  band-wagon  or  "everybody's  doing  it"  phe- 
nomenon can  hardly  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  moral  standards. 
Most  automobile  drivers  at  one  time  or  another  exceed  the  speed  limits 
and  go  through  stop  signs;  taxpayers  are  often  prone  to  cheat  a  little  on 
their  income  taxes;  and  most  people  find  it  expedient  to  lie  on  certain 
occasions.  Yet  it  could  not  be  contended  that  a  high  rate  of  deviance,  in 
these  instances,  makes  such  behavior  "right."  If  our  laws  and  moral 
codes  were  determined  by  behavioral  incidence-figures,  the  emergent 
normative  system  would  be  difficult  to  visualize. 

The  Testing  Argument.  This  argument  holds  that,  since  sex 
adjustment  is  an  important  component  of  over-all  marital  adjustment,  the 
premarital  period  can  serve  the  function  of  sexual  testing;  that  is,  if  the 
couple  are  not  sexually  compatible,  it  is  better  to  discover  the  fact  before 
marriage  rather  than  afterward.  The  argument  has  some  merit  and  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  should  be  mentioned  is  the  fact  that 
sexual  adjustment  on  the  part  of  a  man  and  a  woman  is  not  something 
that  can  be  determined  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks.  It  takes  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  even  in  the  case  of  married  persons.  Only  about 
half  of  the  couples  in  the  Landis  study  were  found  to  have  adjusted 
sexually  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  marriage,  some  requiring 
several  years  before  sex  adjustment  was  achieved.  Studying  marital 
adjustment  in  terms  of  such  factors  as  sex,  money  matters,  social  activ- 
ities, in-laws,  religion,  and  mutual  friends,  Landis  states  that  "husbands 
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and  wives  agreed  that  it  took  longer  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
in  sex  relations  than  in  any  other  area  in  which  adjustment  had  to  be 
made."22 

If  the  couple  mutually  desire  to  enter  into  premarital  sex  relations 
fully  aware  of  the  amount  of  time  it  is  going  to  take  them  to  adjust  to 
each  other,  the  testing  argument  has  some  validity.  Of  course,  the 
physical  conditions  and  social  atmosphere  under  which  the  "testing" 
takes  place  also  must  be  considered.  Since  premarital  intercourse 
violates  the  mores,  the  sex  act  itself  must  of  necessity  take  place  covertly, 
or  at  least  under  less  than  ideal  conditions,  a  fact  which  would  seem  to 
militate  against  sexual  compatibility. 

A  further  question  that  must  be  raised  pertains  to  the  weighting  of 
the  sex-adjustment  factor  itself.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  two  hypothetical 
couples  and  consider  some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  testing  argument. 
Engaged  Couple  A  are  well  suited  to  one  another  in  terms  of  physical 
attractiveness,  temperament,  interests,  and  so  on,  but  before  getting 
married  they  decide  to  find  out  whether  they  are  also  compatible  in  a 
sexual  sense.  After  several  months  "trial,"  they  discover  an  unforseen 
obstacle.  The  boy  experiences  no  undue  difficulty  in  achieving  sexual 
gratification,  but  the  girl  achieves  orgasm  response  only  sporadically. 
What  to  do?  Does  this  lack  of  response  indicate  sexual  incompatibility, 
and  if  not,  just  how  is  the  latter  term  defined?  Should  a  couple  who  are 
otherwise  well  suited  to  one  another  call  off  the  impending  marriage 
because  of  certain  sexual  difficulties?  There  is  no  factual  evidence  to 
indicate  that  sex  is  the  crucial  determinant  of  marital  happiness.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  things  being  equal,  sexual  compatibility  certainly  en- 
hances over-all  marital  adjustment.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
actual  purpose  that  was  served  by  premarital  testing  remains  in  doubt. 

Couple  B,  engaged  for  several  months,  recognize  that  they  have 
several  areas  of  non-adjustment.  At  times  they  seem  to  get  along  well 
enough,  but  they  have  recurrent  quarrels,  often  rather  heated  in  nature. 
Their  experience  in  premarital  intercourse,  however,  indicates  that  they 
are  eminently  suited  to  one  another  sexually;  in  fact,  after  they  have 
indulged  in  coitus  the  aforementioned  quarrels  seem  to  diminish  in 
importance.  What  to  do  here?  Had  they  not  engaged  in  coital  testing 
they  might  never  have  got  married.  If  they  do  marry,  will  the  sex  act 
continue  to  serve  as  the  panacea  for  recurrent  squabbles?   Again,  what 

22  Judson  T.  Landis,  "Length  of  Time  Required  to  Achieve  Adjustment  in  Marriage," 
American  Sociological  Review,  December,  1946,  pp.  666-667. 
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was  actually  accomplished  by  premarital  indulgence  must  be  questioned. 

The  empirical  studies  of  marital  adjustment  indicate  that  most 
married  couples  are  sexually  compatible.  And  in  some  cases,  certainly, 
marital  happiness  is  achieved  in  spite  of  less  than  satisfactory  sex  adjust- 
ment. At  the  present  time  there  is  no  body  of  factual  evidence  to  help 
an  engaged  couple  determine  the  importance  of  premarital  sex  adjust- 
ment as  related  to  other  behavioral  considerations,  even  assuming  that 
sexual  adjustability  could  be  determined  during  the  premarital  period. 
It  is  a  safe  guess  that  in  certain  cases  premarital  sex  testing  serves  a 
useful  function,  while  in  others  the  practice  may  be  of  questionable 
value. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  premarital  testing  argument.  That  it  has 
some  validity  cannot  be  denied,  and  when  they  use  this  argument 
proponents  of  premarital  sex  permissiveness  probably  have  a  valid  point. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  argument  is  a  crucial  one. 

The  Homosexuality  Argument.  At  the  theoretical  level,  it 
can  be  argued  quite  logically  that  in  any  human  population  wherein 
premarital  coitus  is  severely  restricted,  a  certain  proportion  of  young 
people  may  turn  to  homosexual  activities.  An  analogous  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  among  certain  lower  animals,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
males.  Whereas  infrahuman  male  animals  normally  will  copulate  only 
with  females  of  the  species,  artificial  segregation  —  such  as  occurs  under 
certain  laboratory  conditions  —  may  result  in  homosexual  activity.  At 
the  human  level,  also,  artificial  segregation  of  the  sexes  —  such  as  occurs 
in  prisons,  in  army  camps,  and  aboard  naval  vessels  —  may  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  incidence  of  homosexuality;  at  least,  such  is  the 
belief  not  only  of  the  general  populace  but  of  many  clinicians  as  well. 
If  it  is  true  that  sexual  segregation  tends  to  encourage  homosexuality, 
then  it  would  follow  that  the  strictures  concerning  premarital  coitus 
might  well  have  a  similar,  though  less  pronounced  effect. 

The  homosexual  argument  has  interesting  theoretical  implications. 
If  it  were  in  fact  true  that  the  premarital  sex  taboo  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing homosexuality,  then  those  who  advocate  a  more  liberal  pre- 
marital code  would  have  a  strong  argument:  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  far  from  strengthening  the  institution  of  marriage,  premarital  sex 
prohibition  —  by  evoking  a  homosexual  response  —  has  a  deleterious 
effect  on  marriage. 

Theoretics  aside,  however,  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  cause 
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or  causes  of  homosexuality.  We  do  not  know,  for  example,  whether  the 
homosexuality  in  prison  stems  largely  from  enforced  segregation,  or 
whether  such  behavior  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  deviant  personalities 
who  comprise  our  prison  population.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  whether  the  incidence  of  homosexuality  is  actually  much 
higher  in  sexually  segregated  places  like  penal  institutions  and  military 
installations  than  in  society  at  large! 

If  the  premarital  sex  taboo  encourages  homosexuality,  we  should 
expect  that  as  the  taboo  weakens  —  that  is,  as  premarital  coitus  increases 
—  the  incidence  of  homosexuality  would  decrease.  And  since  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  premarital  intercourse  in  the  United  States  has 
been  increasing,  homosexuality  should  be  on  the  decline.  According  to 
the  Kinsey  evidence,  however,  this  has  not  happened.  Statistical  data 
pertaining  to  both  males  and  females  indicate  that  the  incidence  of 
homosexuality  has  remained  remarkably  constant  over  the  last  several 
decades.23 

It  must  be  remembered  that  homosexuality  in  our  society  is  con- 
sidered a  reprehensible  form  of  behavior,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in 
general,  individuals  would  turn  from  a  less  condemned  type  of  sexual 
activity  —  premarital  coitus  —  to  a  highly  condemned  type  such  as 
homosexuality.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  expect  that  premarital  coital 
restrictions  would  result  in  masturbation,  petting,  and,  for  males, 
nocturnal  sex  dreams. 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  homosexuality  argument 
has  little  basis  in  fact. 

The  Hedonistic  Argument.  For  most  people,  sexual  inter- 
course is  a  satisfying  and  pleasurable  experience.  Why,  then,  must  our 
society  place  such  severe  restrictions  on  premarital  activity,  especially 
since  no  one  is  harmed?  This  is  the  hedonistic  argument.  According  to  a 
logical  interpretation  of  this  view,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  pleasure- 
seeking;  in  fact,  since  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  life  are  many,  man 
should  consciously  seek  for  pleasurable  experiences  provided  that  such 
experiences  do  not  infringe  on  the  happiness  of  others. 

Thus,  while  stealing  might  have  pleasurable  consequences  in  that 
it  would  provide  tangible  rewards  with  a  minimum  of  labor,  the  fact 
that  the  attained  happiness  was  at  the  expense  of  someone  else  rules  out 
stealing  as  a  moral  action.  But  in  terms  of  the  issue  at  hand,  so  long 
23  Op.  cit.,  p.  488. 
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as  premarital  coitus  occurs  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  parties, 
what  logical  reason  can  there  be  for  placing  such  activity  outside  the  pale 
of  social  respectability? 

The  hedonistic  position,  in  the  present  context,  is  a  powerful  one, 
for  unlike  most  of  the  other  arguments,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those 
who  would  condemn  premarital  coitus.  In  effect,  the  hedonist  is  saying 
to  his  opponent,  "No  one  is  harmed  by  premarital  intercourse;  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  is  involved.  If  you  would  prevent  such 
happiness-bestowing  activity,  surely  you  must  have  some  valid  reason!" 

One  obvious  answer  to  the  hedonistic  argument,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  premarital  sex  indulgence  carries  with  it  the  threat  of  venereal 
disease  and  the  possibility  of  premarital  pregnancy.  While  medical 
advances  have  somewhat  weakened  the  venereal-disease  argument,  the 
possibility  of  premarital  pregnancy  is  still  a  very  real  one.  In  the  Kinsey 
study,  of  the  white  females  who  had  engaged  in  premarital  coitus,  some 
18  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  girl  in  five,  had  become  pregnant.24 

In  his  study  of  1,531  families  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  in 
which  official  marriage  and  birth  records  were  analyzed,  Christensen 
estimated  that  21.4  per  cent  of  the  women  had  become  pregnant  prior 
to  marriage.25  In  another  phase  of  this  study,  incidentally,  the  investi- 
gators found  a  relatively  high  divorce  rate  among  the  premarital  preg- 
nancy group,  even  after  making  allowances  for  a  number  of  other  vari- 
ables. "Thus,  it  would  seem,"  state  the  authors,  "that,  though  die 
disproportionately  high  divorce  rate  is  to  be  partially  explained  by  the 
presence  there  of  other  divorce-favoring  factors,  a  large  part  may  also 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  premarital  pregnancy  itself,  or  in  other 
words,  by  the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  couples  with  reference  to  this 
condition.26 

When  Christensen  compared  his  data  from  Indiana  with  parallel 
figures  from  a  more  conservative  region  in  Utah  (where  the  Mormon 
Church  is  dominant),  and  a  more  liberal  region,  Denmark  (which  typifies 
the  premaritally  permissive  sex  codes  of  Scandinavia),  it  was  found  that 
the  rate  of  premarital  pregnancy  was  highest  in  Denmark,  second  highest 
in  Indiana,  and  lowest  in  Utah.   The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  pre- 

24  ibid.,  p.  327. 

25  Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Studies  in  Child  Spacing:  I  —  Premarital  Pregnancy  as 
Measured  by  the  Spacing  of  the  First  Birth  from  Marriage,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  February,  1953,  p.  55. 

26  Harold  T.  Christensen  and  Hanna  H.  Meissner,  "Studies  in  Child  Spacing:  III  — 
Premarital  Pregnancy  as  a  Factor  in  Divorce,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Decem- 
ber, 1953,  p.  643. 
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marital  pregnancy  is  associated  with  lenient  premarital  sex  standards.27 
There  is  yet  another  answer  to  the  hedonistic  argument  —  one  that 
has  further-reaching  implications  than  the  rebuttal  pertaining  to  premar- 
ital pregnancy.  And  whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  implications,  the 
viewpoint  is  important  enough  to  warrant  full  consideration. 


Premarital  Sex:  A  Societal  View 


The  hedonistic  contention  is  that  premarital  coitus  should  be  per- 
mitted not  only  on  pleasurable  grounds,  but  also  because  no  one  is 
harmed  in  the  process.  The  pleasure  is  not  attained  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else.  If  the  phrase  "someone  else"  is  taken  literally,  the  conten- 
tion may  be  true.  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  premarital  permissiveness 
might  have  deleterious  effects  on  society  as  a  whole,  then  the  hedonistic 
argument  would  be  weakened. 

One  could  argue,  for  example  —  on  a  hedonistic  basis  —  that  school 
children  should  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  the  next  irrespective  of 
whether  their  work  warrants  promotion.  By  promoting  the  "failures"  no 
one  is  actually  harmed;  in  fact,  the  non-promoting  of  the  less-intelligent 
children  might  well  serve  to  penalize  not  only  these  children,  by  dam- 
aging their  personalities,  but  their  families  as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  this  kind  of  reasoning  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  modified  gen- 
eral promotion  system  in  certain  school  districts.  If  such  a  system  became 
widespread,  however,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  children  generally? 
Once  children  discovered  that  application  and  hard  work  had  limited 
meaning  in  the  schools,  and  that  promotion  was  virtually  automatic  re- 
gardless of  the  quality  of  endeavor,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  prevailing 
caliber  of  school  work  would  decline?  Would  not  many  children  adopt 
the  attitude,  "Why  study  if  there  is  no  reward?" 

Proponents  of  the  automatic  promotion  policy  would  deny  that  the 
many  lose  their  incentive  because  of  the  few.  These  educators  would 
argue  that  school  attendance,  conscientious  work,  and  study  habits  are 
part  of  the  American  tradition  and  would  not  be  altered  simply  be- 
cause of  a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  slow  learners. 

27  Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Cultural  Relativism  and  Premarital  Sex  Norms,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  February,  1960,  pp.  31-39. 
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Opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  would  maintain  that,  though  the  im- 
mediate effects  might  be  negligible,  in  the  long  run  the  "something  for 
nothing"  policy  would  backfire.  These  educators  feel  that  it  is  hard 
enough  to  get  children  to  study  and  to  see  the  value  of  education  even 
when  the  threat  of  non-promotion  is  present,  especially  in  the  case  of 
lower-class  children  —  the  very  group  which  is  most  in  need  of  educa- 
tional values.  The  argument  is  that,  once  children  realize  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  non-promotion  has  been  removed,  it  would  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  our  educational  system  —  and  hence  society  in  general  — 
would  suffer. 

The  point  is  not  so  much  which  side  in  the  above  debate  is  right, 
but  that  the  hedonistic  argument  often  involves  more  than  meets  the  eye. 
There  are  any  number  of  behavioral  areas  in  which  individuals  or  even 
groups  may  benefit  from  a  permissive  or  tolerant  attitude.  But  social 
policy  —  folkways,  mores,  institutions,  laws,  and  the  like  —  must  not  be 
assessed  solely  in  terms  of  the  individual,  but  also  in  terms  of  general 
societal  goals.  Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  argument  regarding 
premarital  sex. 

Societal  Specifics.  Let  us  assume  that  the  removal  of  societal 
restrictions  on  premarital  coitus  would  benefit  single  males.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  prevalence  of  free  sex  expression  on  the  part  of  young 
people  would  tend  to  remove  or  minimize  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
marriage?  Traditionally,  under  the  American  value  system,  sex  has  been 
reserved  for  marriage.  In  this  perspective,  the  sexual  relationship  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  marriage-strengthening  force.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
young  people  marry  primarily  for  sexual  reasons,  or  that  sex  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  marriage;  but  the  fact  that  optimal  sex  gratification 
is  attainable  only  through  marriage  presumably  serves  as  a  strong  in- 
centive to  marry.  Elimination  of  this  incentive  through  premarital  per- 
missiveness might  have  adverse  effects  on  the  institution  of  marriage  — 
and  hence  on  society  as  a  whole. 

Opponents  of  this  point  of  view  would  maintain  that  the  acceptance 
(or  recognition)  of  premarital  coitus  would  have  no  undue  effect  on 
marriage,  and  by  way  of  proof  they  would  point  to  the  increasingly  high 
rate  of  marriage  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  incidence  of  premarital  coitus 
in  our  society.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  increased 
incidence  stems  largely  from  the  coital  activities  of  soon-to-be-married 
couples.  As  single  males  are  well  aware,  premarital  coitus  can  by  no 
means  be  had  simply  for  the  asking. 
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Factually  speaking,  there  is  as  yet  little  empirical  evidence  one  way 
or  the  other  regarding  the  effect  of  premarital  permissiveness  on  the 
institution  of  marriage.  We  are  still  in  the  conjectural  stage.  The  present 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  acceptance  of  premarital  coitus  by 
our  society  would  have  injurious  effects  on  marriage,  with  consequent 
reverberations  being  felt  in  society  at  large. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  belief,  although  it  is  a  belief  and 
nothing  more.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  some  indication  that  the  family 
in  the  United  States  is  relatively  weak  —  as  compared,  say,  to  the  family 
system  in  most  other  cultures.  Although  details  will  be  given  in  a  later 
chapter,  it  can  be  stated  here  that  family  breakup  is  fairly  common  in 
America.  Separation,  desertion,  and  divorce  rates  are  quite  high  —  not 
only  as  compared  to  other  cultures  but  also  as  compared  to  corresponding 
rates  in  our  own  historical  past.  While  the  reasons  for  the  instability  of 
the  American  family  have  by  no  means  been  pinpointed,  certain  causative 
factors  have  been  recognized,  among  which  are  the  emancipation  of 
women,  increasing  urbanism,  and  the  decline  of  family  functions. 

In  the  traditional  rural  American  family,  marriage  —  enduring  mar- 
riage —  was  virtually  indispensable.  The  family  was  a  unit,  and  as  such 
it  performed  a  variety  of  functions  —  economic,  educational,  recreational, 
and  others  pointed  out  earlier.  Today  these  functions  have  largely  dis- 
appeared. Marriage  is  entered  into  frankly  with  the  aim  of  increasing 
personal  happiness  rather  than  for  so-called  functional  reasons.  One  can 
argue  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  "happiness"  motivation,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  our  current  family  system  represents  an  adaptation  to 
changing  technological  and  social  conditions.  In  terms  of  present-day 
happiness  goals,  therefore,  it  follows  that  by  removing  the  societal  restric- 
tions on  premarital  coitus,  the  sexual  significance  of  marriage  might  well 
decline,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  single  people. 

If  coitus  is  permissible  before  as  well  as  after  marriage,  sexual  grati- 
fication cannot  realistically  be  held  up  as  a  marital  incentive.  And  since 
our  marriage  system  has  come  to  be  based  on  happiness-attaining  values, 
premarital  sex  permissiveness  appears  as  a  weakening  element  in  the 
value  structure. 

In  assessing  the  merits  of  the  above  point  of  view,  the  reader  would 
de  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  ours  is  not  a  strong  family  system. 
Under  the  best  of  current  conditions,  the  American  family  has  few 
enough  elements  that  tend  to  integrate  and  strengthen  it.  Sex  is  one  of 
those  elements,  and  when  sex  gratification  becomes  a  premarital  func- 
tion, the  basis  for  marriage  could  be  perceptibly  weakened. 
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The  writer  has  never  been  convinced  of  the  quality  of  the  "other 
society"  argument  as  it  applies  to  the  premarital  sex  question  in  the 
United  States.  It  so  happens  that  the  "other  societies"  have  a  different 
type  of  family  organization  from  that  found  in  our  own  culture.  It 
is  one  thing  to  permit  premarital  coitus  in  a  society  where  the  family 
system  is  an  ingrained  part  of  a  primitive,  agricultural-type  economy. 
Similar  permissiveness  in  a  society  where  urbanism  and  technology  have 
already  weakened  family  organization  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  Position  of  Women.  It  is  not  clear,  either,  what  over-all 
effect  premarital  sex  liberty  might  have  on  the  position  of  women  in  our 
society.  Quite  possibly  the  so-called  bargaining  position  of  women  in  the 
marriage  market  would  be  weakened.  Also,  while  the  exceptions  may  be 
all  too  numerous,  American  women  have  a  somewhat  higher  moral  status 
than  do  men.  It  has  more  or  less  been  taken  for  granted  that  such  things 
as  crime,  vice,  corruption,  gambling,  and  drunkenness  are  more  likely 
to  be  masculine  rather  than  feminine  activities,  and  from  the  frontier 
days  down  to  the  present,  American  women  have  exerted  a  strong  moral- 
izing influence  on  society  as  a  whole.  In  fulfilling  their  role  as  moral 
patrons,  women  in  our  culture  have  come  to  symbolize  purity  of  language, 
premarital  chastity,  postmarital  fidelity,  devotion  to  family,  and  spiritual 
devoutness. 

In  recent  years,  as  American  females  have  been  increasingly  "emanci- 
pated," their  moral  position  has  deteriorated;  indeed,  the  so-called  symbol 
of  feminine  rectitude  is  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  little  more  than 
a  joke.*  The  point  is  that  if  premarital  sex  restrictions  ceased  to  exist, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  ethical  position  of  women  would  be  still  further 
reduced  —  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  their  over-all  moral  influence. 
It  is  true  that  in  those  societies  which  permit  premarital  sex  relations 
there  is  no  evidence  of  moral  deterioration  in  the  feminine  realm;  but  in 
many  of  these  nonliterate  cultures,  women  were  never  accorded  the  social 
position  or  moral  influence  that  they  were  in  our  own  society. 

The  Religious  Factor.  The  matter  of  religion  inevitably  en- 
ters the  premarital  sex  picture  in  America.  Sexual  morality  —  with  em- 
phasis on  premarital  virginity  —  has  been  an  integral  part  of  Western 

*  Although  the  fact  that  girls  still  hold  a  comparatively  high  ethical  regard  concern- 
ing premarital  intimacies  is  shown  in  the  survey  by  Warren  Breed,  "Sex,  Class,  and 
Socialization  in  Dating,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  May,  1956,  pp.  137-144. 
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ethics.  Certainly  the  Catholic  Church  will  not  change  its  stand  on  the 
premarital  issue,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  insofar  as  the  Protestants 
and  Jews  are  concerned.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  major  American  church 
bodies  hold  fast  against  premarital  leniency,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  coitus- 
before-marriage  pattern  will  receive  societal  acceptance.  If  certain  church 
groups  should,  over  the  years,  adopt  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  pre- 
marital sex,  the  possibility  exists  that  a  single  standard  of  sex  conduct  — 
permissiveness  for  both  males  and  females  —  will  come  to  pass.  What 
effect  this  would  have  on  the  marital  state  can  only  be  conjectured, 
though  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  such  system  as  having  value  in  the 
strengthening  of  marriage. 

Concluding  Remarks.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  writer's 
viewpoint  is  not  the  only  one  —  though  it  probably  is  the  prevailing  one 
—  among  family-text  writers.28  And  in  all  likelihood,  some  of  the  teachers 
who  are  using  the  present  text  will  disagree  with  certain  of  the  views 
expressed  here.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  strong  case  in  favor  of 
premarital  permissiveness,  as  a  number  of  writers  have  amply  demon- 
strated. 

As  in  some  of  the  other  areas  of  marital  and  sexual  behavior  discussed 
in  the  present  volume,  the  premarital  sex  question  involves  value  judg- 
ments, and  students  are  likely  to  find  themselves  divided  on  the  subject. 
For  those  who  would  like  to  read  further  on  the  matter,  the  following  list 
of  selected  readings  contains  works  both  pro  and  con.  For  those  who 
discuss  the  premarital  sex  question  among  themselves,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  not  only  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  but  that  ar- 
gumentative tolerance  is  the  only  profitable  basis  of  group  discussion. 
In  the  issue  at  hand,  neither  side  has  a  monopoly  on  sincerity. 

28  See,  for  instance,  the  discussion  in  Ira  L.  Reiss,  "The  Treatment  of  Premarital  Coitus 
in  'Marriage  and  the  Family'  Texts,"  Social  Problems,  April,  1957,  pp.  334-338. 
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PART  FIVE 


MARITAL       INTERACTION 


"There  are  two  objects  in  marriage  —  love 
or  money.  If  you  marry  for  love,  you  will 
certainly  have  some  very  happy  days,  and 
probably  many  uneasy  ones;  if  for  money, 
you  will  have  no  happy  days  and  probably 
no  uneasy  ones." 

Lord  Chesterfield 
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SocW'htgal  Aspects  of  Marriage 


It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  in  the  distant  past,  mar- 
riage was  considered  to  be  a  private  affair,  arrangements 
being  made  between  the  families  of  the  participants.  In  some  primitive 
societies  the  "private"  concept  of  marriage  is  still  recognized.  Among 
civilized  groups,  however,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
state  must  take  an  active  part  in  regulating  marriage  among  its  citizens. 
However  much  these  regulations  would  seem  to  impinge  on  the  rights 
of  the  participants,  it  is  clear  that  society  cannot  adopt  a  "hands  off" 
policy  insofar  as  the  institution  of  marriage  is  concerned.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake.   As  Hogan  and  Ianni  point  out: 

If  every  prospective  pair  of  mates  could  draw  up  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  marriage  without  respect  to  the  established  norms,  marriage 
would  lose  the  stability  which  results  from  standardization.  Therefore, 
society,  in  the  person  of  the  state  which  guards  the  interests  of  society, 
becomes  a  third  party  to  the  contract  and  insists  upon  conditions  which 
it  feels  are  in  the  best  interests  of  private  and  public  welfare.1 

1  John  D.  Hogan  and  Francis  Ianni,  American  Social  Legislation,  New  York,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1956,  p.  190. 
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In  modern  civilization,  where  property  rights  and  inheritance  are  so 
important,  formal  regulation  of  marriage  becomes  a  necessity.  The  state 
is  also  vitally  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  bigamy  and  incest,  acts 
which,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked  and  unpunished,  might  well  disrupt 
the  entire  marital  system.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  state  also  has  a  vested 
interest  in  the  legitimacy  of  children  and  in  the  general  prevention  of  the 
exploitation  of  women:  if  the  male  is  not  held  to  be  legally  responsible 
for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  burden  must  ultimately  fall 
upon  society  at  large.  In  terms  of  its  own  self-interest,  the  state  is  also 
concerned  with  preventing  marriages  on  the  part  of  the  physically  or 
mentally  unfit,  with  prohibiting  child  marriages,  with  regulating  the 
licensing  procedures,  with  spelling  out  the  grounds  for  annulment  and 
divorce,  and  so  on.  Without  going  into  further  detail,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  very  existence  of  society  would  be  threatened  without  the  main- 
tenance of  a  unified  and  integrated  family  system,  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  "private"  system  of  marriage  give  way  to  one 
of  public  regulation. 

Baber  states  the  matter  effectively  when  he  says  that: 

As  society  is  now  organized,  we  must  have  social  regulation  of  marriage. 
Our  whole  culture  is  built  upon  established  norms;  we  insist  upon  know- 
ing in  advance  what  rights  and  obligations  our  actions  will  entail.  We 
want  dependability  and  predictability  of  conduct.  Such  being  the  case 
our  marriage  regulations  do  not  seem  excessive;  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  very  few  in  number  and  relatively  mild  in  form.  The  individual 
yields  his  privilege  of  acting  on  impulse  on  matters  important  to  the 
group,  thus  relinquishing  a  measure  of  personal  freedom  but  getting  in 
return  a  compensating  measure  of  personal  security  and  social  stability. 
A  few  may  not  be  happy  to  make  the  trade,  but  it  must  be  made  never- 
theless; for  the  group  believes  its  welfare  is  at  stake,  and  in  the  long  run 
a  clash  between  the  individual  will  and  group  will  can  end  in  only  one 
way  —  the  group's  way.2 

The  present  chapter  will  aim  at  presenting  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant legal  regulations  of  marriage,  together  with  a  sociological  interpre- 
tation of  the  significance  of  these  regulations,  both  as  they  affect  the 
individual  and  as  they  affect  society. 

-  Ray  E.  Baber,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1953,  p.  49. 
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Void  Versus  Voidable  Marriage 


Whereas  the  state  regulates  marriage  by  setting  up  statutory  pro- 
visions, the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  these  requirements  raise 
some  ticklish  problems,  one  of  which  involves  the  distinction  between 
void  and  voidable  marriages.  Some  marriages  are  void  from  the  moment 
they  are  entered  into,  and  neither  the  wishes  of  the  participants  nor  the 
fact  of  living  together  can  change  the  situation.  Other  marriages,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  entered  into  illegally,  are  valid;  they  are  voidable 
—  that  is,  they  may  be  invalidated  by  court  action  —  but  until  and 
unless  the  court  so  decrees,  these  marriages  are  legal  and  binding. 

Let  us  look  at  some  fictitious  illustrations.  Harry  Dolan,  a  traveling 
salesman,  has  been  married  for  several  years.  Unable  to  get  along  with 
his  wife,  he  asks  for  a  divorce.  His  wife  refuses.  Harry  packs  his  belong- 
ings, leaves  the  city,  and  marries  a  girl  whom  he  had  met  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.  The  second  marriage,  of  course,  is  bigamous,  and,  as  such, 
is  void.  In  many  states  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  go  to  court  to  have  the 
second  marriage  invalidated,  since  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  there  never  was 
any  marriage.  The  fact  that  Harry  and  his  new  "wife"  have  lived  to- 
gether and  desire  to  be  considered  married  has  no  bearing  on  the  case. 
The  second  marriage  was  void  from  its  inception.  The  parties  thereto 
are  criminally  liable.  And  the  children,  should  there  be  any,  can  be 
declared  illegitimate. 

George  and  Grace  have  had  several  dates.  Grace  fancies  herself  in 
love  with  George,  and  although  he  is  not  in  love  with  her,  he  acts  as 
though  he  were.  Some  time  later,  Grace  discovers  that  she  is  pregnant, 
and  righteously  demands  that  George  marry  her.  George  refuses.  Grace's 
father  brings  pressure  to  bear,  of  the  so-called  shotgun  variety,  where- 
upon George  decides  to  marry  the  girl.  This  marriage  is  not  void,  though 
it  is  certainly  voidable.  If  George  takes  the  case  to  court,  the  chances 
are  —  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  as  stated  —  that  the  court  will  grant 
an  annulment.  If  the  case  is  not  taken  to  court,  however,  the  marriage 
is  a  valid  one.  Note,  also,  that  if  George  had  merely  succumbed  to  verbal 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  girl  or  her  relatives,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
most  courts  would  grant  an  annulment.  In  such  cases,  the  sympathies  of 
the  court  favor  the  girl. 
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Fraud.  For  the  most  part,  voidable  marriages  are  those  in- 
volving fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  some  kind.  The  catch  is  that  not 
all  fraudulent  marriages  are  voidable,  as  the  following  case  illustrates. 
Betty  and  Ralph  have  been  going  steady  for  some  time,  and  while  Ralph 
is  somewhat  reluctant,  Betty  is  eager  to  get  married.  In  due  course,  they 
start  to  have  premarital  sex  relations.  A  few  months  later  Betty  announces 
that  she  is  pregnant,  and  tearfully  asks  Ralph  to  marry  her.  Though 
reluctant,  Ralph  agrees.  Time  proves,  however,  that  Betty  is  not  preg- 
nant, and  upon  questioning  she  admits  her  deceit.  In  such  instances, 
courts  have  refused  to  grant  an  annulment.  The  reasoning  is,  apparently, 
that  while  fraud  is  evident,  it  is  not  blatant  enough  —  in  view  of  the 
male's  willingness  to  engage  in  premarital  coitus  —  to  relieve  him  of  his 
marital  obligation. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  Martha  and  Bill  are  going 
steady  and  plan  to  marry.  Bill  has  normal  sex  desires,  but  Martha  is  in- 
clined to  look  upon  all  sexual  matters  with  disgust,  a  fact  she  carefully 
hides  from  her  fiance.  She  is  highly  desirous  of  marriage,  but  has  no 
intention  of  permitting  sexual  intercourse.  After  the  wedding,  Bill  dis- 
covers to  his  sorrow  that  he  is  married  to  a  frigid  woman.  Amatory  at- 
tempts to  no  avail,  he  goes  to  court  in  an  effort  to  have  the  marriage 
annulled.  In  such  cases,  the  courts  are  inclined  to  side  with  the  male. 
Unless  there  is  a  prior  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  marriage  contract 
is  held  to  imply  normal  sex  relations,  and  failure  to  live  up  to  these  con- 
tractual implications  is  generally  sufficient  grounds  for  annulment.* 

Sociological  Significance  of  Void  versus  Voidable  Marriages. 

It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  a  clear-cut  difference  between  marriages 

which  are  void  ( as  in  the  instance  of  a  bigamous  relationship )  and  those 

which  are  merely  voidable  ( as  in  the  above  case  of  sexual  fraud ) .   In  the 

event  of  a  void  marriage,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  blanket  rule  over  which 

neither  the  participants  nor  the  courts  have  much  control.    In  the  case 

of  voidable  marriages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outcome  is  by  no  means 

inevitable.  Whether  a  particular  marriage  is  terminated  may  depend  on 

the  wishes  of  the  spouses  or  on  a  ruling  of  the  court.  The  question  arises, 

then,  why  there  should  be  a  difference  between  the  two.  Why  is  the  void 

marriage  so  inflexibly  "wrong,"  while  the  voidable  marriage  may  or  may 

not  be  held  invalid? 

*  State  laws  are  far  from  uniform  on  this  issue.  In  some  jurisdictions,  sexual  refusal 
is  a  ground  for  divorce;  in  other  states,  refusal  is  ground  for  neidier  annulment  nor 
divorce.  For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Isabel  Drummond,  The  Sex  Paradox,  New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1953,  pp.  273-281. 
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The  answer  hinges  on  who  is  being  hurt,  the  individual  or  society. 
Generally  speaking,  if  the  over-all  societal  interest  is  at  stake,  the  illegal 
marriage  is  held  to  be  void.  If  the  illicit  marriage  victimizes  one  of  the 
participants,  the  matrimonial  venture  is  merely  voidable.  In  the  case 
of  bigamy,  for  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  societal  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual interest  is  at  stake.  Society  must  wield  an  iron  hand  in  this 
instance,  since  if  the  practice  of  bigamy  should  get  out  of  hand,  the 
entire  marriage  system  would  be  in  jeopardy.  Marriages  involving  fraud, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  a  false  claim  of  pregnancy,  do  not  threaten 
the  societal  interest;  hence  the  legal  flexibility  that  has  developed.  In 
the  words  of  Pilpel  and  Zavin: 

Where  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  protection  of  society  rather  than  of 
the  individual  spouses  .  .  .  the  marriage  is  ordinarily  void  and  either 
party  may  bring  suit  to  annul  .  .  .  the  suit  may  also  be  brought  by  the 
District  Attorney  or  the  validity  of  the  marriage  may  be  collaterally 
challenged  by  anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  so  doing.  ...  In  those  cases, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  annulment  is  predicated  primarily  on  a 
grievance  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  (rather  than  of  the  state 
as  a  whole)  the  marriage  can  usually  be  challenged  only  by  the  injured 
party  or  someone  acting  in  his  behalf.  .  .  .3 

Admittedly,  the  distinction  between  the  individual  and  the  societal 
interest  is  not  always  a  sharp  one,  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  vary- 
ing state  laws.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  society  has  a  vital  concern 
in  preventing  bigamy  and  incest,  and,  generally,  our  individual  states 
consider  bigamous  and  incestuous  marriages  illegal  and  void.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  marriage  of  whites  to  non-whites  would  appear  as  a 
societal  threat  only  to  those  who  live  in  the  South  or  Far  West  —  areas 
where  the  non-whites  have  traditionally  been  accorded  lower  social  status 
than  the  whites.  In  these  areas,  the  marriage  of  a  white  and  a  non-white 
is  legally  prohibited.  If  such  a  marriage  is  entered  into,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered void.  In  other  states,  the  marriage  of  whites  and  non-whites  is 
neither  void  nor  voidable. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  distinction  between  void  and  voidable 
marriages,  we  should  expect  to  find  grounds  for  the  former  much  fewer 
in  number  as  compared  to  the  latter,  and  such  is  the  actual  case.  There 
are  any  number  of  ways  in  which  the  individual  participants  to  a  mar- 
riage may  be  aggrieved  through  fraud,  while  society  considers  its  interests 

3  Harriet  F.  Pilpel  and  Theodora  Zavin,  Your  Marriage  and  the  Law,  New  York,  Rine- 
hart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1952,  p.  270. 
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threatened  only  in  such  crucial  matters  as  incestuous  marriage,  bigamy, 
and  —  in  some  geographical  areas  —  interracial  marriage. 


Consanguinity 


Consanguinity  refers  simply  to  blood  relationship,  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  term  incest,  which  refers  to  sexual  intercourse  be- 
tween close  relatives  as  defined  by  law.  The  reason  the  two  terms  are 
sometimes  confused  is  that  the  law  prohibits  both  the  marriage  of  close 
relatives  and  coital  activity  among  relatives. 

Our  various  state  laws  are  fairly  uniform  regarding  the  prohibition 
of  marriages  among  immediate  family  members.  All  states,  for  example, 
prohibit  the  marriage  of  mother  and  son,  father  and  daughter,  brother  and 
sister,  grandmother  and  grandson,  grandfather  and  granddaughter,  aunt 
and  nephew,  uncle  and  niece.  In  addition,  more  than  half  of  our  states 
prohibit  the  marriage  of  first  cousins.  Some  states  also  forbid  the  mar- 
riage of  second  cousins,  as  well  as  marriage  to  a  grandniece  or  grand- 
nephew. 

More  than  half  of  the  states  prohibit  marriage  to  a  half  brother  or 
half  sister,  and  in  some  states  this  prohibition  extends  to  half  cousins, 
half  nieces,  and  half  nephews.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  such  laws 
fall  under  the  heading  of  consanguinity,  approximately  half  of  the  states 
have  marital  restrictions  pertaining  to  affinity,  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
relationship  through  marriage,  as  distinguished  from  a  blood  tie.  For 
example,  many  of  our  states  prohibit  marriage  between  stepparents  and 
stepchildren,  between  mother  and  son-in-law  or  father  and  daughter-in- 
law,  and  between  a  woman  and  her  husband's  father  or  grandfather  (or 
between  a  man  and  his  wife's  mother  or  grandmother).4 

The  laws  prohibiting  marriage  to  a  close  relative  —  mother,  father, 
brother,  sister  —  are  clear  enough  in  design.  The  state  is  desirous  of 
perpetuating  the  conjugal  system  of  marriage,  and  will  not  brook  any 
interference.  When  the  prohibition  is  extended  to  include  first  and 
second  cousins,  half  nieces  and  half  nephews,  some  writers  are  of  the 

4  For  a  complete  listing  of  the  jurisdictional  prohibitions  relating  to  consanguinity  and 
affinity,  see  Richard  V.  Mackay,  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  Oceana 
Publications,  1959,  pp.  21-25. 
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opinion  that  the  Law  is  carrying  things  too  far.  And  when  the  prohibitions 
relate  to  affinity  —  stepparents  and  stepchildren,  for  instance  —  a  number 
of  critics  are  of  the  belief  that  the  Law  has  gone  completely  overboard. 
They  fail  to  see  any  purpose  in  a  state  law  which  prohibits  the  marriage 
of  a  man  to  his  son's  widow,  or  of  a  woman  to  her  deceased  daughter's 
husband,  or  of  a  person  to  an  aunt  or  uncle  by  marriage.  It  is  argued 
that  such  situations  seldom  arise,  and  that  when  they  do,  no  significant 
harm  can  result  from  an  impending  marriage. 

Sociological  Implications.  It  should  be  realized,  however, 
that  incest  and  consanguineous  marriages  are  of  vital  concern  to  society. 
Prohibition,  in  this  respect,  is  not  something  that  can  be  taken  lightly. 
It  can  be  argued,  therefore,  that  the  laws  are  designed  not  only  to  prohibit 
the  marital  relationships  between  close  relatives,  but  to  prevent  or  dis- 
courage intra-family  jealousies.  As  Kirkpatrick  points  out:  "The  older 
male  is  thus  warned  that  the  fresher  charms  of  the  stepdaughter  can 
never  legally  replace  those  of  the  wife  in  the  marriage  bed."5  And  while 
such  situations  are  not  common,  they  apparently  arise  more  often  than 
most  people  realize,  as  lawyers  and  court  officials  can  attest. 

That  the  state  holds  the  consanguinity  factor  in  a  serious  light  can 
be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  laws  and  penalties  involved.  In  most  states 
the  minimum  penalty  for  incest  ranges  from  five  years  to  as  high  as  fifty 
years  imprisonment.6  And  in  the  majority  of  states,  a  consanguineous 
marriage  is  defined  as  incest!  On  this  point,  Sherwin  writes  as  follows : 

Although  not  a  crime  at  Common  Law,  incest  was  a  crime  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Laws  in  England,  and  the  stated  object  of  the  law  was  to 
prohibit  sexual  intercourse  between  those  related  within  the  prescribed 
degrees  and  thus  promote  peace  and  social  purity.  And  gradually,  as 
Time  became  Past,  two  acts  developed,  either  one  of  which  amounted 
to  the  crime  of  incest.  The  one  was  the  original  required  act  of  sexual 
intercourse.  And  the  second  was  the  act  of  "intermarrying"  —  in  other 
words,  the  mere  act  of  marrying  a  relative  within  a  forbidden  degree, 
regardless  of  whether  there  had  been  any  act  of  copulation,  became  a 
crime  of  incest.  The  result:  the  statutes  of  the  various  states  concerning 
incest  differ  as  to  definition;  some  including  both,  some  clinging  to  the 
original  definition  of  incest  and  not  mentioning  intermarriage.  .  .  .7 

5  Clifford  Kirkpatrick,  The  Family,  New  York,  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1955,  p. 
391. 

6  Drummond,  op.  cit.,  pp.  349-350. 

7  Robert  Veit  Sherwin,  Sex  and  the  Statutory  Law,  Vol.  9  in  Oceana  Publications 
Legal  Almanac  Series,  New  York,  Oceana  Publications,  1949,  p.  32. 
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Ploscowe  cites  the  case  of  a  twelve-year-old  girl  who  became  the 
object  of  her  uncle's  affections.  The  uncle  obtained  a  marriage  license, 
and  actually  lived  with  the  little  girl  for  several  days  until  they  were 
discovered  by  her  parents.  "The  Arkansas  court  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing that  this  marriage  was  'incestuous  and  void'  and  that  the  uncle  was 
not  only  liable  criminally  but  was  also  subject  to  heavy  damages."8  In 
some  states  a  consanguineous  marriage  is  defined  as  incest  with  two 
penalties  involved:  a  heavier  one  in  those  cases  involving  coitus  and  a 
lighter  one  where  coital  activity  was  absent.  In  general,  however,  an 
examination  of  the  various  statutes  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  the  state 
intends  to  continue  the  tradition  of  regarding  the  marriage  of  blood  rela- 
tives as  a  serious  offense. 

No  matter  how  one  argues  the  merits  of  the  various  state  laws,  it 
appears  as  though  a  number  of  inconsistencies  do  exist.  States  such  as 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and 
Vermont  prohibit  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  his  stepmother,  stepdaughter, 
grandfather's  wife,  grandson's  wife,  mother-in-law,  wife's  grandmother, 
wife's  granddaughter,  and  his  son's  wife  (daughter-in-law),  yet  these 
same  states  freely  permit  the  man  to  marry  his  first  cousin.  West  Virginia, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  "cousin  conscious,"  for  while  a  man  is  permitted  to 
marry  his  mother-in-law,  he  is  forbidden  to  marry  his  first  cousin,  first 
cousin  once  removed,  second  cousin,  and  double  first  cousin!9 

It  is  possible,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  that  our  marriage  laws  per- 
taining to  consanguinity  will  become  somewhat  more  uniform  among  the 
various  jurisdictions.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  all  of  our  states 
will  continue  to  regard  consanguinity  and  affinity  in  a  serious  vein. 


Miscegenation 


Miscegenation  (from  the  Latin  miscere,  to  mix,  and  gcnerc,  to  beget) 
refers  to  sex  relations  or  interbreeding  between  races,  although  the  term 
is  more  commonly  used  to  denote  interracial  marriage.  In  this  respect, 
thirty  of  our  states  have  miscegenation  laws  —  laws  prohibiting  the  mar- 

8  Morris  Ploscowe,  The  Truth  About  Divorce,  New  York,  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  1955, 
pp.  40-41. 

9  Mackay,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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riage  of  whites  with  such  groups  as  Negroes,  Mongolians,  Japanese, 
Hindus,  Malayans,  Chinese,  American  Indians,  or  —  as  it  is  expressed  in 
some  state  laws  —  "non-whites"  or  "people  of  color." 

The  following  states  prohibit  the  marriage  of  Negroes  and  whites: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  In  many  of  the  Southern 
states  the  definition  of  a  Negro  is  quite  broad;  for  example,  anyone  who 
has  "one-sixteenth^or  more  Negro  blood,"  or  any  person  who  has  "a  trace 
of  blood"  other  than  Caucasian.  "And  in  Missouri,"  notes  Sherwin,  "as 
part  of  the  miscegenation  statute,  it  is  stated  that  the  jury,  trying  a  case 
involving  a  violation  of  this  statute,  may  determine  the  proportion  of 
Negro  blood  in  any  party  to  such  a  marriage  from  the  appearance  of  such 
a  person."10 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  those  states  having  miscegenation 
laws,  the  marriage  of  a  white  and  non-white  is  generally  considered  void 
rather  than  merely  voidable.  In  the  Southern  states,  for  example,  the 
courts  will  not  recognize  a  Negro-white  marriage  even  if  the  marriage 
took  place  in  the  North  —  where  interracial  marriages  are  generally  con- 
sidered valid.  (Most  courts  in  the  South  would  regard  the  children  of 
such  a  marriage  as  illegitimate. )  In  several  Southern  states,  Negro-white 
marriage  "returnees"  have  been  arrested  and  convicted,  for  in  addition  to 
having  their  marriages  declared  void,  the  participants  may  be  legally  pun- 
ished. For  example,  Florida,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  all  have  maximum  penalties  of 
ten  years,  and  several  other  states  provide  maximums  of  five  years.  The 
statutes  also  include  penalties  for  lax  marriage  officials,  the  most  severe 
punishment  being  found  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  where  "an 
official  who  knowingly  allows  a  mixed  marriage  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
state,  is  subject  to  a  maximum  fine  of  $2,000  and/or  a  maximum  two-year 
term."11 

It  can  be  seen  that  about  half  of  the  states  having  miscegenation 
statutes  fall  outside  the  area  known  as  the  Deep  South.  In  view  of  their 
cultural  traditions,  it  is  understandable  that  the  Southern  states  would 
forbid  Negro-white  marriages.  But  why  would  the  same  prohibition  ap- 
ply in  Oregon,  California,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Indiana?  In  California 
10  Op.  cit.,  p.  53.  ii  Ibid.,  pp.  53-55. 
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—  populated  as  it  is  with  sizable  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  —  the 
miscegenation  laws  were  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  marriage  between 
whites  and  Orientals,  and  the  fact  that  Negroes  were  included  in  the 
statutes  presumably  served  the  function  of  "softening"  the  impact  on 
American-born  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Why  such  Midwestern  states  as 
Nebraska  and  Indiana  continue  to  have  miscegenation  statutes  is  some- 
thing of  a  mystery. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  California  statute,  which  prohibited  the 
"marriage  of  a  white  person  with  a  Negro,  Mulatto,  Mongolian,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Malay  race,"  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court.  This  court  felt  that  legislation  must  be  based  on 
something  other  than  prejudice,  and  that  since  there  was  no  evidence  of 
innate  racial  inferiority,  the  existing  law  was  prejudicial  —  and  therefore 
unconstitutional.  In  most  other  states  where  the  miscegenation  law  has 
been  challenged,  constitutionality  has  been  upheld  —  generally  on  the 
ground  that  the  prohibition  applies  equally  to  whites  and  non-whites. 
The  Missouri  Supreme  Court,  in  upholding  the  state  miscegenation  stat- 
ute, maintained  that  the  right  to  choose  one's  marriage  partner  "freely" 
was  not  a  constitutional  right.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  constitutionality  of  any  of  the  various  state 
miscegenation  laws,  it  is  probable  that  the  legalities  of  interracial  mar- 
riage will  continue  to  reflect  regional  attitudes. 


The  Legal  Age  of  Marriage 


In  the  Judeo-Christian  heritage,  early  marriage  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  According  to  Talmudic  law,  for  example,  the  legal 
marrying  ages  coincided  with  puberty  —  twelve  for  the  female  and  thir- 
teen for  the  male.  Under  the  agricultural  system  then  in  vogue,  youthful 
marriages  apparently  worked  no  great  hardship,  either  on  the  participants 
or  on  the  group  as  a  whole.  And  although  historical  data  pertaining  to 
age  at  marriage  are  difficult  to  come  by,  it  is  probable  that  early  marriage 
has  always  been  characteristic  of  agricultural  peoples. 

In  an  urban  industrial  society  such  as  our  own.  the  minimum  age  at 
marriage  must  be  considered  in  a  different  light.  Children  of  twelve  and 
thirteen  are  generally  considered  to  be  just  that  —  children.   The  idea  of 
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permitting  boys  and  girls  of  such  an  age  to  marry  would  strike  most 
Americans  as  wrong.  Our  culture  places  considerable  emphasis  on  such 
things  as  social  maturity,  education,  occupational  proficiency,  and  wage- 
earning  ability,  and  it  is  felt  that  marriage  should  not  be  undertaken  until 
the  individuals  concerned  are  experienced  enough  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities that  come  with  normal  family  living.  In  short,  there  can  be  little 
question  but  that  our  society  must  regulate  the  age  at  which  individuals 
may  marry.  The  question  is  not  "whether"  but  "how  much"  regulation  is 
necessary,  and  the  debate  centers  on  such  problems  as  "What  should  the 
minimum  age  be?"  and  "How  should  the  regulation  be  enforced?" 

The  "Four  Ages."  The  constitution  left  the  regulation  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce  to  the  individual  states,  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  a  considerable  difference  in  the  various  state  laws  regarding  the  legal 
age  of  marriage.  Insofar  as  the  statutes  are  concerned,  the  legal  age  of 
marriage  in  the  United  States  ranges  from  twelve  to  twenty-one.  This 
statement  must  be  interpreted  carefully,  however,  for  in  reality  there  are 
four  categories  of  marriageable  age:  (1)  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may 
marry  provided  he  has  parental  consent;  ( 2 )  the  age  at  which  a  girl  may 
marry  provided  she  has  parental  consent;  (3)  the  age  at  which  a  boy 
may  marry  without  parental  consent;  and  (4)  the  age  at  which  a  girl 
may  marry  without  parental  consent.  In  Alabama,  for  example,  the  four 
ages  are: 


Without 

With 

Parental 

Parental 

Consent 

Consent 

Male 

21 

17 

Female 

18 

14 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  corresponding  age  requirements  are: 

Male  21  16 

Female  21  16 

And  so  on. 

The  most  common  age-with-consent  is  18  for  the  male  and  16  for  the 
female,  while  the  age-without-consent  is  most  generally  21  for  the  male 
and  18  for  the  female.  There  is  considerable  variation,  however,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  a  few  states  —  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
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Washington  —  it  is  still  possible  for  twelve  or  thirteen-year-olds  to  marry, 
provided  the  approval  of  the  parents  has  been  obtained. 

It  is  also  possible,  in  a  number  of  states,  for  a  couple  to  be  permitted 
to  marry  even  though  one  or  both  of  the  individuals  is  below  the  mini- 
mum age.  This  comes  about  when  the  girl  is  pregnant  or  has  borne  a 
child  by  the  husband-to-be.  In  such  cases,  a  judge  or  other  authorized 
official  may  waive  the  age  requirements. 

An  interesting  sociological  question  is  raised  apropos  of  the  age 
factor:  is  the  minimum  legal  age  at  marriage  generally  too  low  in  the 
United  States?  This  question  is  not  aimed  at  the  few  states  in  which 
the  common-law  ages  of  12,  13,  and  14  still  prevail,  but  at  the  general 
state  laws  which  permit  youths  in  the  16-18  age  bracket  to  marry.  At 
first  glance,  these  age  minimums  do  seem  rather  low.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  these  ages  generally  require  parental  consent,  and 
that  many  youths  in  this  age  bracket  are  equipped  for  marriage  as  judged 
by  the  standards  of  the  group  in  which  they  live. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  college  boy  or  girl  to  think  in  terms  of 
teen-age  marriage,  but  for  the  youth  who  is  raised  in  a  rural  area,  or  for 
whom  formal  education  has  but  limited  meaning,  it  may  well  be  that 
teen-age  marriage  works  for  both  the  individual  and  the  social  good. 
Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  while  some  teen-age  boys  and  girls 
appear  to  be  little  more  than  children,  others  are  apparently  quite  mature 
and  seem  to  be  as  ready  for  marriage  as  they  will  ever  be.  * 

Our  society,  like  others,  encourages  marriage.  The  purpose  of  our 
marriage  laws  is  not  to  discourage  matrimony  but  to  regulate  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  minimize  irresponsibility.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
youthful  marriages  are  anything  but  a  rarity.  According  to  the  latest 
census  data,  there  are  nearly  2,000,000  women  in  the  United  States  who 
were  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  when  they  married!12  Were  the 
minimum-age  requirements  to  be  raised,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  over-all 

*  In  any  number  of  countries  the  minimal  age  at  marriage  is  14  for  the  male  and  12 
for  the  female;  e.g.,  Argentina,  Australia,  Bahamas,  British  Guinea,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Ireland,  Newfoundland,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay. 
Rhodesia,  Spain,  Trinidad,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  In  both  Chinese  and  Moham- 
medan marriages  the  minimal  age  requirement  is  listed  simply  as  "age  of  puberty." 
In  some  societies,  such  as  Barbados,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Cyprus,  Kenya,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  there  apparently  is  no  prescribed  minimum  age  for 
marriage.  See  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council,  "Consent  to  Marriage 
and  Age  of  Marriage,"  E/CN.  6/317,  20  January  1958,  Annex  pp.  1-6.  See  also 
the  November,  1954,  "International  Issue"  of  Marriage  and  Family  Living. 
12  Paul  C.  Glick,  American  Families,  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1957, 
Table  72,  p.  112. 
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purpose  would  be  served;  in  fact,  it  is  questionable  whether  such  laws 
would  be  enforceable. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  as  though  we  are  in  an  era  of  rather 
early  marriage.  Young  people  are  maturing  more  quickly  nowadays,  and 
many  of  them  are  desirous  of  marrying  early.  And  while  the  research 
evidence  does  indicate  that  very  early  marriages  have  less  chance  of  suc- 
cess than  later-age  marriages,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  from  either  the 
individual  or  the  societal  view,  any  positive  advantages  would  accrue 
simply  by  raising  the  minimal  age.  If  there  is  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  early  marriage,  it  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  educational  rather  than  in 
the  legal  sphere. 

The  Penalties.  One  of  the  arguments  against  a  general  raising 
of  the  legal  marriage  age  pertains  to  the  matter  of  enforcement.  As  court 
officers  are  well  aware,  enforcement  of  the  present  age  requirements  — 
low  as  they  may  seem  to  some  —  is  no  easy  matter;  indeed  current  prac- 
tice raises  the  question  of  how  meaningful  our  current  laws  really  are. 
A  couple  who  are  under  age  in  their  home  state  can  journey  to  a  near-by 
state  having  lower  age  requirements,  get  married,  and  return  home  with 
legal  impunity.  Their  marriage  is  a  valid  one,  and  normally  will  not  be 
annulled. 

Common  belief  has  it  that  under-age  marriages  can  be  annulled  by 
the  parents,  but  such  annulments  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
To  illustrate:  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  legal  age  of  marriage  without 
parental  consent  is  twenty-one.  Betty  and  John,  residents  of  the  state, 
are  each  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  desire  to  marry,  but  cannot  secure 
parental  approval.  They  cross  the  state  line  to  North  Carolina  —  where 
the  age-without-consent  is  eighteen  —  get  married,  and  return  home. 
Does  this  procedure  constitute  a  legal  marriage?  The  answer  is  yes.  They 
are  man  and  wife,  and  there  isn't  much  the  parents  or  anybody  else  can 
do  about  getting  the  marriage  annulled. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Betty  and  John  would  not  necessarily  have  had 
to  leave  the  State  of  Virginia  to  marry.  Conceivably,  they  might  have 
lied  about  their  age,  and,  if  the  local  official  had  issued  the  license  with- 
out demanding  proof  of  their  ages,  the  couple  could  have  been  married 
in  Virginia.  And,  again,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  court  would  grant  an  annul- 
ment or  that  Betty  and  John  would  be  legally  punished  in  any  way. 
Generally  speaking,  such  marriages  are  neither  void  nor  voidable. 

If  under-age  marriages  are  generally  not  voidable,  and  if  the  courts 
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make  no  effort  to  penalize  the  participants,  what,  then,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  age  laws?  Actually,  the  statutes  are  not  so  ineffective  as  they  seem. 
In  the  first  place,  while  the  participants  are  not  penalized  for  falsifying 
their  ages,  the  licensing  officials  may  be  punished  for  their  failure  to 
verify  or  investigate  the  facts.  As  Pilpel  and  Zavin  point  out:  "For  the 
most  part,  the  states  attempt  to  enforce  their  laws  concerning  the  age 
at  which  people  may  marry  by  aiming  at  the  prevention  of  the  marriage. 
Officials  are  prohibited  from  issuing  licenses  without  proof  of  age  and 
can  be  penalized  for  their  dereliction  of  duty;  in  some  states  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  threat  of  penalty  is  extended  also  to  the  person  who  per- 
forms the  ceremony."13 

In  the  second  place,  the  age  laws  are  effective  in  the  case  of  young 
people  who  illicitly  marry  under  the  minimum  legal  age  (that  is,  under 
the  age  permissible  with  parental  consent).  Had  Betty  and  John  been 
fifteen  years  of  age,  for  example,  there  would  have  been  little  difficulty 
in  getting  the  court  to  declare  an  annulment,  inasmuch  as  the  minimal 
age  (age  with  parental  consent)  in  North  Carolina  is  sixteen  for  both 
parties. 

Finally,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  age  laws  are  effective 
in  that  most  people  obey  them.  While  it  is  known  that  a  considerable 
number  of  under-age  marriages  do  occur  every  year,  by  one  method  or 
another,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  young  people  are  law-abiding 
citizens,  and  rather  than  leave  their  home  state  or  lie  about  their  age 
they  are  willing  to  wait  until  their  marriage  can  be  consummated  with- 
out the  shadow  of  illegality. 

Our  age  laws  leave  something  to  be  desired,  and  from  time  to  time 
critics  have  voiced  some  reasonable  proposals.  In  view  of  the  various 
state  laws  and  differing  court  interpretations,  the  age  factor  will  continue 
to  present  problems.  Nevertheless,  the  law  cannot  be  blamed  for  all  the 
difficulties.  Under  the  best  of  laws,  lackadaisical  officials  can  make  a 
farce  of  the  age  requirements.  Conscientious  officials  and  officiants  can 
do  a  good  deal  to  implement  existing  laws. 

Breach  of  Promise 

Age  requirements  aside,  an  interesting  question  arises  concerning 
whether  or  to  what  extent  contractual  elements  are  present  in  the  en- 
13  Op.  cit.,  pp.  25-26. 
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gagement.  In  this  country,  the  courts  have  traditionally  held  that  the 
engagement  is  in  fact  a  form  of  contract,  and  that  if  one  of  the  parties 
refuses  to  go  through  with  the  impending  marriage,  a  breach  of  contract 
is  in  evidence.  Court  cases  involving  broken  engagements  have  thus  come 
to  be  known  as  breach-of-promise  suits. 

The  right  to  bring  suit  for  breach  of  promise  was  established  in  the 
early  colonial  period,  and  from  then  on  the  number  of  "heart  balm"  cases 
tended  to  multiply.  Theoretically,  either  the  man  or  woman  can  bring 
suit,  although  attempts  by  the  man  to  seek  compensation  for  being  jilted 
have  not  been  taken  seriously  by  the  courts.  In  a  typical  case,  the  woman 
brings  suit  in  an  attempt  to  convince  the  court  that  she  has  been  shame- 
fully cast  off  by  her  fiance,  and  that  in  view  of  his  dastardly  action  she 
should  be  reimbursed  financially.  Even  though  the  average  American 
might  be  out  of  sympathy  with  suits  of  this  kind,  in  a  surprising  number 
of  cases  the  courts  have  awarded  generous  sums  of  money  to  the 
woman. 

Awards  of  from  $5,000  to  $45,000  are  fairly  common.  In  the  oft- 
quoted  Michigan  case  of  1929,  a  jury  awarded  the  woman  the  sum  of 
$450,000!  The  judge  later  reduced  the  sum  to  $150,000.  Ploscowe  cites 
an  earlier  New  York  case  involving  a  twenty-nine-year-old  woman  and 
an  eighty-four-year-old  man.  There  was  no  courtship  or  engagement,  and 
she  admitted  that  she  "did  not  love  the  defendant."  Moreover,  the  offer 
of  marriage  was  made  only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  alleged  breach  of 
promise.  In  spite  of  these  circumstances,  the  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff 
the  sum  of  $225,000,  which  the  court  subsequently  reduced  to 
$125,000  !14 

While  the  monetary  awards  are  often  based  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
too  often  the  jury  is  swayed  by  the  woman's  beauty,  or  her  tears,  or  simply 
the  defendant's  ability  to  pay.  And,  of  course,  the  grants  are  frequently 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  issue  involved.  As  Pilpel  and  Zavin  observe: 
"Apparently  juries  have  often  been  motivated  not  so  much  by  a  desire 
to  repair  damage  suffered  as  by  a  wish  to  impose  punishment  for  what 
they  conceived  to  be  reprehensible  conduct.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  cases 
where  a  man  has  had  to  pay  a  quarter  of  his  capital  for  the  dubious 
privilege  of  having  been  engaged  for  a  few  months."15  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  courts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  rule  that  liability  attaches  not 

14  Morris  Ploscowe,  Sex  and  the  Law,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1951,  pp.  26-27. 

15  Op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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only  to  the  one  who  broke  the  engagement,  but  to  "anyone  who  induces 
him  to  break  it."16 

In  recent  decades,  breach-of-promise  suits  have  tended  to  fall  into 
disrepute.  More  and  more,  social  scientists  and  bar  associations  have 
questioned  the  contractual  aspect  of  the  engagement,  the  feeling  being 
that  the  latter  is  not  a  contract,  but  is  a  period  during  which  the  couple 
try  to  determine  whether  they  are  suited  to  one  another.  Also,  the  basic 
premise  of  marriage  is  that  of  mutual  consent,  and  where  a  man  goes 
through  with  a  marriage  simply  because  he  fears  the  consequences  of  a 
breach  suit,  the  whole  idea  takes  on  the  coloration  of  legal  blackmail.  It 
is  known,  in  this  respect,  that  a  good  number  of  breach  suits  are  settled 
out  of  court  because  of  the  man's  distaste  for  the  inevitable  publicity  re- 
sulting from  a  trial. 

Finally,  the  notion  that  a  heartache  can  be  healed  or  alleviated  by 
money  is  one  that  people  generally  find  difficult  to  accept.  Most  self- 
respecting  girls  who  find  themselves  on  the  wrong  end  of  a  broken  en- 
gagement would  be  reluctant  to  go  to  court  in  an  attempt  to  collect  a 
monetary  reward.  Those  who  do  go  to  court  have  come  to  be  looked 
upon  with  more  than  a  little  suspicion. 

For  these  reasons  a  number  of  states  have  outlawed  breach-of-prom- 
ise suits.  At  present,  some  fifteen  states  have  prohibitory  laws  ( Alabama, 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wyoming),  and  in  all  likelihood  other  states  will  follow  suit. 

All  in  all,  statutes  outlawing  breach  suits  are  probably  a  good  thing. 
The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  not  all  breach-of-promise  suits  are 
inequitable.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  woman  has  a  legitimate 
complaint,  and  where  some  financial  remuneration  is  justified.  Consider 
the  situation  where  an  engaged  girl  gives  up  her  job,  and  with  her  avail- 
able earnings  buys  a  trousseau  —  only  to  discover  that  her  fiance  has  had 
a  sudden  change  of  heart  and  has  broken  the  engagement.  Should  not 
the  girl  be  legally  entitled  to  a  monetary  award  large  enough  to  reim- 
burse her,  in  part,  at  least,  for  her  expenses? 

It  is  difficult  to  enact  laws  which  are  equitable  for  all  situations.  If 
breach-of-promise  suits  are  outlawed,  some  women  will  continue  to  be 
exploited.  If  such  suits  are  not  outlawed  in  all  states,  the  heart-balm 
circus  will  continue,  with  bewildered  males  being  tapped  for  exorbitant 
sums  by  predatory  females.  A  compromise  was  suggested  by  the  late 
16  ibid.,  p.  14. 
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Chester  G.  Vernier,  one  of  America's  foremost  students  of  marriage  and 
divorce  law.  Vernier  recommended  that  damages  be  limited  to  material 
loss,  with  "sentimental  compensation"  not  to  exceed  an  arbitrary  limit, 
say,  of  $1,000.17 

In  passing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  those  states  (still  a  ma- 
jority) which  permit  breach-of-promise  action,  the  breaking  of  an  engage- 
ment by  the  man  is  sometimes  condoned.  Where,  for  example,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  woman  has  a  venereal  disease,  or  is  sterile,  or  is  un- 
chaste, or  has  flagrantly  misrepresented  herself  in  some  way  —  in  such 
instances  the  man  is  entitled  to  break  the  engagement  without  incurring 
a  legal  penalty.  Such  cases  are  infrequent,  however,  as  compared  to  the 
multitude  of  heart-balm  allegations.  All  things  considered,  it  would  seem 
that  breach-of-promise  suits  should  either  be  eliminated  altogether  or 
modified  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Vernier. 


Procedural  Aspects  of  Marriage 


While  the  marriage  procedure  varies  somewhat  from  state  to  state, 
there  are  certain  legal  requirements  which  generally  must  be  met.  These 
include  the  procurement  of  the  marriage  license  and  recording  of  the  mar- 
riage certificate,  physical  examination,  waiting  period,  and  marriage 
ceremony. 

Licensing  and  Recording.  Although  marriage  is  a  contract,  it 
differs  in  many  ways  from  an  ordinary  civil  contract.  An  ordinary  con- 
tract can  be  modified  or  broken  by  mutual  consent.  This  is  not  true  of 
marriage.  A  civil  contract  can  be  drawn  for  two  parties  irrespective  of 
their  color  and  consanguinity,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  the  marriage  contract.  In  brief,  a  civil  contract  is  a  private  con- 
tract between  the  two  parties  involved,  whereas  the  marriage  contract 
involves  the  state  as  well.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  state  must 
have  an  administrative  procedure  to  insure  that  the  designated  marital 
requirements  are  being  met.  And  the  most  practicable  method  of  handling 
the  situation  is  for  the  state  to  set  up  a  marriage-licensing  procedure. 

17  Chester  G.  Vernier,  American  Family  Laws,  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  Stanford 
University  Press,  1931-1938,  Vol.  1,  p.  29. 
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This  system  is  currently  operative  in  all  of  our  states,  even  though  there 
are  some  procedural  variations  from  one  jurisdiction  to  the  next. 

The  marriage  license  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  system,  and  as  such 
it  serves  three  vital  functions:  (a)  it  serves  as  written  proof  to  the  state 
that  all  legal  requirements  have  been  met;  (b)  for  the  two  parties  in- 
volved, the  completed  marriage  certificate  serves  as  legal  proof  of  matri- 
mony, proof  which  is  often  necessary  in  terms  of  legitimacy  of  children, 
inheritance,  social  security,  insurance  rights,  etc.;  and  (c)  it  provides  the 
nation  at  large  with  a  potentially  rich  source  of  statistical  information 
about  marriage. 

Marriage  licenses  are  issued  by  the  various  states,  both  to  residents 
and  non-residents,  but  once  issued,  the  forms  must  be  used  within  the 
state  within  a  certain  period  of  time.  Note  that  the  issuance  of  a  license 
does  not  signify  that  the  couple  are  married.  The  license  must  be  taken 
to  a  person  authorized  to  perform  the  ceremony  (a  clergyman  or  a  civil 
official).  After  the  ceremony  is  over  and  the  officiant  has  signed  the 
marriage  license,  the  license  becomes  a  marriage  certificate  and  repre- 
sents legal  evidence  that  the  couple  are  married. 

Although  handling  of  the  forms  varies  from  state  to  state,  the  point 
to  remember  is  that  the  marriage  certificate  is  kept  by  the  couple,  with 
a  duplicate  being  mailed  by  the  officiant  to  the  county  office  of  issuance. 
The  office  of  issuance  —  the  marriage  license  bureau  of  the  designated 
county  court  —  files  the  duplicate  certificate  with  the  original  application 
and  forwards  an  abstract  to  the  State  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  (SOVS). 
Not  all  states  have  a  centralized  office,  but  those  which  do  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  forward  statistical  information  to  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics (NOVS)  in  Washington,  D.C.  Periodically,  NOVS  publishes  re- 
ports on  United  States  marriage  statistics  in  much  the  same  manner, 
theoretically,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  national  birth  and  death 
statistics. 

There  are  a  number  of  flaws  in  the  above  system.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cials who  issue  licenses  are  negligent  with  regard  to  legal  requirements 
such  as  age,  marital  status,  and  physical  and  mental  fitness.  The  officiant 
—  the  person  who  performs  the  ceremony  —  is  sometimes  lax  in  making 
the  proper  returns.  Also,  information  contained  in  the  marriage  forms 
has  been  neither  adequate  nor  uniform  throughout  die  various  states,  so 
that  at  the  national  level  many  of  the  data  have  been  of  questionable 
value.  In  recent  years  NOVS  has  inaugurated  a  national  marriage  and 
divorce  registration  area,  with  the  likelihood  that  statistical  procedures 
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will  be  improved.18  It  will  probably  be  some  time,  though,  before  satis- 
factory marriage  and  divorce  figures  become  a  reality. 

Physical  Examination.  A  generation  ago,  blood  tests  as  a 
legal  requirement  for  marriage  were  unknown  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  until  the  mid-1930's  that  the  practice  was  started  in  a  few  states, 
and  not  until  after  the  Second  World  War  that  the  idea  became  generally 
acceptable.  Today,  all  but  a  handful  of  states  have  the  blood-test  pro- 
vision. Before  the  marriage  license  is  issued,  the  usual  requirement  is  for 
the  couple  to  furnish  a  medical  certificate  affirming  that  neither  party  has 
syphilis  or  that  the  disease  is  not  in  communicable  form.  The  certification 
must  have  been  made  generally  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  marriage 
application.  Again,  however,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  among  the 
states,  some  of  the  statutes  bordering  on  the  ludicrous. 

Pilpel  and  Zavin  note  that  in  Virginia  and  Montana  the  law  requires 
a  blood  test,  but  that  if  syphilis  is  discovered,  the  marriage  license  will 
still  be  issued  provided  merely  that  both  parties  are  informed  of  the 
presence  of  the  disease.  Thus,  people  infected  with  syphilis  are  not 
necessarily  prevented  from  marrying.  In  the  states  of  Louisiana  and 
Washington  only  the  male  is  tested  or  questioned  regarding  a  venereal 
disease;  in  fact,  the  latter  state  "does  not  even  require  the  man  to  have 
a  test  but  simply  provides  that  the  male  applicant  for  a  marriage  license 
must  make  an  affidavit  swearing  among  other  things  that  he  has  no  con- 
tagious venereal  diseases.  If  he  swears  falsely,  the  wife  whom  he  has 
succeeded  in  infecting  has  the  dubious  comfort  of  having  him  indicted 
for  perjury,  and  possibly  too,  the  right  to  sue  for  the  annulment  of  the 
marriage  on  the  grounds  of  fraud."19 

Even  in  those  states  where  the  blood  test  is  a  requirement,  there  are 
legal  ways  of  getting  around  the  provision.  Several  states  have  laws  per- 
mitting the  blood  test  to  be  waived  for  "good  cause  shown"  —  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  where  the  prospective  wife  is  pregnant  or  has  already 
borne  a  child  by  the  husband-to-be.  Blood  tests  were  frequently  waived 
for  soldiers  during  the  war  when  time  was  often  a  problem.  Also,  in 
general,  the  blood  test  can  be  legally  avoided  simply  by  going  to  a  state 
which  has  no  such  requirement.  Common-law  marriages  represent  still 
another  method  of  evading  the  blood-test  provision.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

18  See  American  Sociological  Society  Committee  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  Statistics, 
"The  Need  for  Nationwide  Marriage  and  Divorce  Statistics,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  June,  1958,  pp.  306-312. 

19  Pilpel  and  Zavin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37-38. 
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should  the  marriage  license  —  through  some  clerical  negligence  —  be  is- 
sued without  the  necessary  medical  certification  having  been  procured, 
the  ensuing  marriage  would  still  be  a  valid  one.  And,  of  course,  thousands 
of  individuals  continue  to  get  married  every  year  without  a  blood  test  of 
any  kind  simply  because  their  home  state  or  jurisdiction  (Alaska,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Nevada,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Washington, 
D.C.)  lacks  such  a  requirement.20 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  because  of  medical  advances  in  the 
control  of  syphilis,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  at  least  some  public  health 
officials  feel  that  premarital  blood  tests  are  currently  serving  little  pur- 
pose.21 

In  addition  to  the  blood-test  requirement  mentioned  above,  a  number 
of  states  have  other  medical  prohibitions.  In  a  few  states,  individuals 
with  infectious  tuberculosis  are  prohibited  from  marrying.  Under  Penn- 
sylvania law,  no  one  may  marry  who  has  a  communicable  disease.  Mental 
defectives,  epileptics,  and  insane  persons  are  prohibited  from  marrying 
in  several  states,  and  all  states  have  legal  provisions  for  annulling  a  mar- 
riage in  which  one  of  the  parties  was  mentally  incapable  of  "understand- 
ing" at  the  time  the  marriage  was  undertaken. 

Waiting  Period.  It  used  to  be  that  if  a  boy  and  a  girl  decided 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  get  married,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  pro- 
cure a  license  and  get  an  authorized  officiant  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
The  couple  could  be  on  their  honeymoon  in  a  matter  of  hours.  In  recent 
periods,  however,  the  law  has  made  it  harder  and  harder  for  these 
"quickie"  marriages  to  be  undertaken.  For  one  thing,  the  blood  test  itself 
takes  time,  and  this  serves  as  a  brake  on  hasty  marriages.  Also,  more 
and  more  states  have  instituted  a  waiting  period  between  the  time  of 
application  and  the  actual  issuance  of  the  license. 

The  required  waiting  period  varies  from  one  to  five  days,  although 
most  jurisdictions  have  settled  on  a  three-day  period.  In  some  states  the 
waiting  period  dates  from  the  time  the  serological  test  was  made,  and 
in  a  few  states  the  period  refers  to  the  time  between  the  issuance  of  the 
license  and  the  marriage  ceremony.  In  most  states,  the  waiting  period  is 
the  elapsed  time  between  the  date  of  application  and  the  date  the  mar- 
riage license  can  be  procured.  A  few  states  have  stricter  waiting  require- 

20  See  Mackay,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-32,  for  state  laws  regarding  blood  tests. 

21  See  A.  W.  Hedrich  and  Charlotte  Silverman,  "Should  the  Premarital  Blood  Test 
Be  Compulsory?"  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  February,  1958,  pp.  125-132. 
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ments  for  non-residents  than  for  residents.  Delaware,  for  instance,  re- 
quires a  one-day  waiting  period  for  residents  and  a  four-day  period  for 
non-residents.  A  number  of  states  have  no  waiting  period  at  all,  and  in 
the  others  it  is  possible  to  procure  waivers  for  the  same  emergency  situa- 
tions that  applied  in  the  case  of  the  blood  test,  mentioned  previously. 

There  is  no  doubt  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  wating  requirement. 
The  aim  is  to  prevent  spur-of-the-moment,  ill-advised  marriages,  although 
just  how  effective  the  waiting  period  is,  in  this  respect,  is  a  matter  of 
some  conjecture.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  marriage  license  applicants 
never  return,  after  the  expiration  of  the  waiting  period,  to  pick  up  their 
license.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  couples,  upon  discovering  the  waiting- 
period  requirement,  leave  the  marriage  license  bureau  without  even 
bothering  to  fill  out  the  application  form! 

On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  hasty  and  ill-advised  the  con- 
templated marriage,  a  determined  couple  can  find  a  reasonably  quick  way 
of  getting  married.  Nevada,  for  example,  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
requiring  neither  a  blood  test  nor  a  waiting  period.  Similarly,  Georgia 
has  neither  a  blood-test  law  nor  —  for  those  over  twenty  years  of  age  — 
a  waiting  period.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  states  recognize  common- 
law  marriages  acts  as  a  further  aid  to  those  couples  who,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  desire  to  short-cut  the  usual  matrimonial  procedures. 

The  Marriage  Ceremony.  There  is  very  little  legal  regulation 
with  regard  to  the  ceremony  itself.  In  all  but  three  states,  either  a  civil 
or  a  religious  official  may  preside  at  the  ceremony.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  West  Virginia  still  require  that  the  mariarge  be  solemnized  by  a 
clergyman,*  a  custom  which  is  a  carry-over  from  the  colonial  South, 
when  matrimony  was  considered  a  religious  rather  than  a  civil  affair. 

All  states  provide  that  any  ordained  clergyman,  regardless  of  religion 
or  sect,  may  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  although  a  few  states  re- 
quire clergymen  to  be  registered  or  licensed  before  they  can  officiate.  In 
forty-seven  of  the  fifty  states,  other  officials,  including  judges,  mayors, 
recorders,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates,  and  —  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions—  even  notaries  are  authorized  to  officiate.  Statistically  speaking,  / 
around  four  out  of  five  marriages  in  the  United  States  involve  a  religious 
rather  than  a  civil  officiant.22 

*  Delaware  permits  one  secular  exception:  the  Mayor  of  Wilmington  is  authorized  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
22  See  Chapter  8,  Footnote  19. 
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The  states  generally  make  no  attempt  to  regulate  the  specific  form 
of  the  ceremony  or  the  actual  words  that  must  be  spoken  by  the  officiant. 
The  details  of  the  marriage  ceremony  are  considered  to  be  a  private 
matter.  So  long  as  the  two  parties  mutually  and  solemnly  affirm  that  they 
take  one  another  as  man  and  wife,  and  so  long  as  the  declaration  is  made 
before  an  authorized  officiant  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  cere- 
mony is  valid  and  the  marriage  legal. 


Gretna  Green  Marriage 


The  term  "Gretna  Green"  derives  from  the  name  of  a  well-known 
town  in  Scotland,  just  across  the  border  from  England.  In  the  days  of 
Queen  Victoria,  young  couples  who  were  determined  to  marry  in  spite 
of  their  parents'  objections  often  traveled  to  Gretna  Green,  where,  be- 
cause of  the  lax  Scottish  laws,  marriage  could  be  accomplished  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours,  with  no  questions  asked.  There  was  no  waiting  period,  and 
since  the  couple  had  only  to  take  the  marriage  vows  in  front  of  two  wit- 
nesses (a  clergyman  was  not  required),  the  popularity  of  Gretna  Green 
was  assured.  While  the  enactment  in  1876  of  a  twenty-one  day  waiting 
period  resulted  in  a  curtailment  of  the  marriage  trade,  the  reputation  of 
the  town  has  endured,  and  the  term  "Gretna  Green"  is  still  used  to  refer 
to  a  marriage-market  town  or  marriage  mill. 

Because  of  our  different  state  laws,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
marriage  mills  would  spring  up,  and  over  the  years  scores  of  Gretna 
Greens  have  flourished  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Reno,  Ne- 
vada, and  Elkton,  Maryland,  have  been  targets  of  nation-wide  publicity 
and  have  become  veritable  hallmarks  of  the  "quickie"  marriage.  Jacobson 
reports  that  in  a  single  year  "more  than  25,000  persons  were  married  in 
Elkton.  This  corresponds  to  three  fourths  of  their  resident  population. 
More  than  nine  of  every  ten  couples  who  marry  in  Elkton  are  residents 
of  other  states."23  While  the  passage  of  new  state  laws  reduced  the  com- 
mercialized matrimonial  ventures  of  such  cities  as  Elkton,  other  Gretna 
Greens  continue  to  flourish,  and  so  long  as  some  of  our  states  have  more 
lenient  marriage  laws  than  others,  it  is  likely  that  die  marriage-mill  phe- 
nomenon will  continue. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  couples  might  wish  to  undertake  a 

23  Paul  H.  Jacobson,  American  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  Rinehart  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1959,  p.  52. 
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Gretna  Green  marriage.  The  motivating  factors,  as  can  be  imagined,  have 
to  do  with  circumventing  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  couple  reside. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  reasons,  using  the  still  famous  (or  infamous) 
Elkton  as  illustrative. 

One  very  important  reason  for  going  to  a  Gretna  Green  is  to  evade 
the  age  requirements  of  the  home  state.  Under  Pennsylvania  law,  both 
parties  must  be  twenty-one  in  order  to  marry  without  parental  consent. 
In  Maryland,  females  may  marry  without  parental  consent  at  age  eight- 
een, so  that  many  Pennsylvania  couples  found  the  short  trip  to  Elkton 
a  convenient  method  of  getting  around  the  age  requirement.  Another 
important  Gretna  Green  inducement  is  the  absence  of  a  waiting  period. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  (areas  from  which  Elkton  has  drawn 
a  good  bit  of  its  trade),  there  is  a  three-day  waiting  period,  while  in 
Maryland  there  was  no  waiting-period  requirement  until  just  before 
World  War  II.  The  enactment  of  a  two-day  waiting  period  by  the 
Maryland  legislature  in  1938  foreshadowed  a  reduction  in  Elkton's  com- 
mercialized marriage  business. 

Another  possible  incentive  for  Gretna  Green  marriages  is  the  lack  of 
a  blood-test  requirement.  Maryland  has  never  had  any  serological  law, 
and  in  its  heyday,  Elkton  could  offer  a  "quickie"  marriage  unencumbered 
by  the  formality  of  a  blood  test.  Still  another  inducement  is  the  con- 
venience of  "night  and  day  service  —  open  for  business  at  all  hours."  In 
Elkton,  "marrying  parsons"  were  available  around  the  clock,  and  numer- 
ous signs  advertised  the  fact;  moreover,  taxi  drivers,  florists,  jewelers,  and 
restaurant  owners  cooperated  to  the  point  where  the  couple  could  make 
all  the  necessary  stops  and  be  back  at  the  Elkton  train  station  in  an  hour 
or  two!  A  state  law  forbidding  the  solicitation  of  wedding  business  put 
a  further  crimp  in  the  town's  commercialized  marriage  activities. 

Some  couples,  of  course,  desire  to  keep  their  marriage  a  secret,  and 
in  a  number  of  Gretna  Greens,  payment  of  a  small  fee  more  or  less 
guarantees  that  notice  of  the  marriage  is  kept  out  of  the  newspapers. 
Finally,  and  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  some  couples  are  attracted  to  a 
Gretna  Green  because  of  the  so-called  glamour  involved.  Older  couples 
who  have  no  special  desire  to  evade  the  age,  blood-test,  or  waiting-period 
requirements,  occasionally  abscond  to  a  Gretna  Green  for  no  apparent 
reason  other  than  the  off-beat  measures  involved  in  a  non-conformity  type 
of  marriage.  For  example,  despite  the  fact  that  state  laws  have  eliminated 
most  of  the  matrimonial  reasons  for  journeying  to  Elkton,  the  latter  still 
carries  on  a  marriage  business,  even  if  on  a  reduced  scale. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  couples  who  resort  to  Gretna  Green 
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procedures  are  those  who  are  marrying  in  a  spirit  of  defiance;  i.e.,  they 
are  defying  the  laws  of  their  home  state  with  regard  to  age,  blood  tests, 
or  waiting  requirements;  or  they  are  defying  their  parents  by  eloping  and 
presenting  them  with  a  fait  accompli;  or  they  are  defying  the  customs  of 
their  church  and  community  in  refusing  to  abide  by  the  traditions  and 
ceremonial  procedures  which  symbolize  the  institutional  and  religious  as- 
pects of  marriage.  In  any  case,  one  might  hypothesize  that  individuals 
who  patronize  Gretna  Greens  represent  a  somewhat  atypical  segment  of 
the  population,  and  as  such,  they  might  be  expected  to  evidence  a  rela- 
tively high  rate  of  marital  failure. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  writer  became  interested  and  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  The  specific  hypothesis  tested  was  that  those  couples 
who  were  married  in  a  Gretna  Green  would  show  a  higher  percentage 
of  divorce  than  those  who  were  married  in  the  customary  manner.  While 
the  specific  sampling  and  statistical  procedures  need  not  be  spelled  out, 
the  general  research  design  made  use  of  Philadelphia  divorce  records 
and  Elkton  marriage  listings.24  It  was  found  that  Philadelphia  couples 
who  were  married  in  Elkton  had  a  significantly  higher  divorce  rate  than 
those  who  were  married  in  Philadelphia.  A  similar  study  made  by  Hop- 
son  was  based  on  divorce  data  from  Tennessee.  This  study  indicated  that 
the  average  duration  of  marriage  was  much  longer  for  those  couples 
marrying  in  their  home  state  (Tennessee)  than  it  was  for  those  who 
had  married  in  the  near-by  states  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  or  Ken- 
tucky —  areas  which  were  known  to  have  had  a  number  of  Gretna 
Greens.25 

On  the  basis  of  the  available  evidence,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
Gretna  Green  marriages  are  characterized  by  relatively  high  rates  of 
failure.  Why,  then,  aren't  the  various  marriage-market  towns  eliminated 
altogether?  With  the  enactment  of  blood-test  and  waiting-period  require- 
ments, a  good  many  Gretna  Greens  have  been  put  out  of  business.  Some 
continue  to  flourish,  however,  for  the  elimination  has  been  a  piecemeal 
process.  Few  lawmakers  or  social  scientists  would  question  the  desira- 
bility of  doing  away  with  the  entire  practice  of  marriage  mills,  but  in 
view  of  the  constitutional  rights  accorded  the  individual  states,  the  spe- 
cific method  of  elimination  is  subject  to  much  debate.  These  issues  will 
be  discussed  briefly  in  the  concluding  section. 

24  William  M.  Kephart  and  R.  B.  Strohm,  "The  Stability  of  Gretna  Green  Marriages," 
Sociology  and  Social  Research,  May-June,  1952,  pp.  291-296. 

25  Arthur  Hopson,  "The  Relationship  of  Migratory  Marriages  to  Divorce  in  Ten- 
nessee," Social  Forces,  May,  1952,  pp.  449-455. 
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Common-Law  Marriage 


Thus  far,  the  term  "marriage"  has  denoted  mutual  consent,  licensing 
and  reporting,  and  a  ceremony  which  duly  solemnizes  the  matrimonial 
union.  This  is  the  only  type  of  marriage  that  the  large  majority  of  our 
population  are  familiar  with.  But  there  is  another  type  —  common-law 
marriage  —  which  rests  almost  solely  upon  the  consent  of  the  two  parties. 
A  valid  common-law  marriage  generally  requires  neither  license  nor  cere- 
mony, blood  test  nor  witnesses.  The  agreement  may  be  oral  or  written. 
As  Ploscowe  puts  it:  "All  that  is  necessary  to  marry  two  people  at  com- 
mon law  is  an  agreement  of  a  male  over  fourteen  and  a  female  over 
twelve  who  are  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  and  who 
are  unmarried  to  take  each  other  as  husband  and  wife.  This  agreement 
may  be  entered  into  in  the  privacy  of  one's  own  bedroom,  in  an  automo- 
bile after  a  picnic  in  the  country,  or  after  a  night's  debauch."26 

The  surprising  thing  is  not  only  that  such  marriages  occur,  but  that 
they  are  recognized  as  valid  in  so  many  states.  Although  the  existing 
laws  are  sometimes  hard  to  interpret,  Mackay27  lists  no  fewer  than  nine- 
teen states  or  jurisdictions  where  common-law  marriages  are  still  ac- 
cepted: 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Montana 

South  Carolina 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Connecticut 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania 

Washington,  D.C 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Rhode  Island 

Several  additional  states  —  California,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  — 
will  recognize  the  validity  of  a  common-law  marriage  if  entered  into 
prior  to  a  certain  date  (the  date  on  which  the  statute  was  enacted  out- 
lawing all  subsequent  common-law  marriages).  And  even  those  states 
which  specifically  prohibit  common-law  marriages  will  recognize  them 
if  they  were  valid  in  the  state  where  contracted. 

26  Morris  Ploscowe,  Sex  and  the  Law.  ©  1951.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  p.  17. 

27  Op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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While  some  courts  have  insisted  that  the  couple  live  as  man  and  wife 
in  the  eyes  of  the  community  before  a  common-law  marriage  is  recog- 
nized, the  basic  prerequisite  continues  to  be  that  of  mutual  consent.  In 
essence,  the  couple  must  "accept  one  another  as  man  and  wife  as  of  this 
moment."  In  a  legal  sense,  it  is  almost  as  if  the  right  hand  of  the  state 
were  in  opposition  to  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  That  is  to  say,  through 
its  statutory  provisions  the  state  says:  "You  must  be  of  such  and  such  an 
age.  You  must  take  a  physical  examination.  You  must  procure  a  marriage 
license  and  abide  by  the  recording  procedures."  But  the  same  state  also 
says:  "You  really  need  not  comply  with  any  of  these  provisions.  So  long 
as  you  take  one  another,  in  the  present  tense,  as  man  and  wife,  we  will 
consider  you  to  be  validly  married."  Why,  asks  the  mystified  reader,  do 
such  marriages  continue  to  be  recognized?  Why,  in  fact,  were  they  ever 
countenanced  in  the  first  place? 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  common-law  marriage  has  both  legal 
and  religious  roots.  As  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter,  it  was 
customary  among  ancient  peoples,  such  as  the  Hebrews  and  Romans,  to 
permit  marriage  at  the  age  of  puberty:  twelve  for  the  girl,  and  thirteen 
or  fourteen  for  the  boy.  And  since  marriage  in  those  days  was  a  private 
affair,  under  the  control  of  neither  church  nor  state,  little  more  was  re- 
quired than  a  spoken  pledge  of  matrimony  on  the  part  of  the  individuals 
involved. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  self-marriages  were  rather  common.  The 
Christian  Church  recognized  these  non-solemnized  marriages,  even 
though  the  ceremonial  form  was  preferred.  It  was  not  until  1563,  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  that  the  Church  ruled  that  the  marriage  ceremony  must 
henceforth  be  performed  by  a  priest  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  There- 
after, in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  common-law  marriages  were  abol- 
ished; in  Protestant  countries,  they  continued.  Such  marriages  were 
permitted  in  England,  for  example,  until  1753,  when  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act  abolished  them.  (After  the  passage  of  this  act,  couples  desirous  of 
matrimony  without  benefit  of  clergy  would  go  to  Gretna  Green,  Scotland, 
where  common-law  marriage  was  still  recognized. ) 

When  the  colonists  came  to  America,  neither  the  Roman  Catholic 
prohibition  nor  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  was  accepted.  Instead,  as  in 
Scotland  and  certain  European  countries,  common-law  recognition  was 
accorded  non-ceremonial  marriages.  Actually,  the  colonists'  decision  in 
this  matter  could  be  defended  on  logical  grounds.    Under  pioneer  — 
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and  later  under  frontier  —  conditions,  it  was  frequently  impractical  and 
sometimes  almost  impossible  to  hold  a  ceremonial  wedding.  Settlers 
often  lived  far  from  a  religious  or  civil  officiant  —  and  even  farther  from 
a  marriage  license  office.  Rather  than  postpone  marriage,  and  rather  than 
"live  in  sin"  with  the  possible  stigma  of  illegitimate  children,  common- 
law  marriages  were  sometimes  resorted  to.  And  as  thus  practiced,  such 
marriages  filled  both  an  individual  and  a  societal  need. 

But  while  tradition  often  embodies  a  cumulative  wisdom  and  thus 
serves  as  a  binding  force  between  generations,  custom  per  se  cannot 
turn  wrong  into  right.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  common-law  mar- 
riage has  long  since  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  has  no  place  in  modern, 
industrialized  society,  and  should  have  been  abolished  in  this  country 
long  ago.  Some  of  the  more  important  reasons  for  the  abolishment  of 
common-law  marriage  follow. 

( 1 )  So  long  as  the  licensing  procedure  is  permitted  to  be  by-passed, 
society  loses  much  of  its  control  over  specific  marital  prohibitions.  State 
legislatures  have  prescribed  laws  which  spell  out  in  detail  marriage 
qualifications.  Included  in  these  laws  are  specific  provisions  about  blood 
tests,  communicable  diseases,  and  other  physical  and  mental  prerequisites. 
In  this  sense,  recognition  of  common-law  marriage  is  little  more  than  a 
blanket  invitation  to  unregulated  matrimony,  extended  to  those  who  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  group. 

(2)  One  of  the  functions  of  a  licensed,  ceremonial  marriage  is  to 
provide  both  the  participants  and  society  with  an  authorized  record  of 
the  event,  so  that  in  questions  pertaining  to  property  rights,  inheritance, 
legitimacy  of  children,  etc.,  the  courts  have  a  recognized  basis  for 
making  equitable  decisions.  Common-law  marriages  —  devoid  as  they 
generally  are  of  documentary  proof  —  tend  to  snarl  the  machinery  of  the 
court  and  upon  occasion  to  penalize  the  innocent.  This  is  especially  true 
in  decisions  involving  inheritance  rights.  Ploscowe  writes: 

The  greater  the  fortune  involved,  the  more  frantic  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  sexual  relationship  as  marital  in  character  rather  than  mere- 
tricious. In  the  famous  Erlanger  case,  which  involved  the  multi-million- 
dollar  estate  of  the  well-known  New  York  theatrical  producer,  it  took 
three  months  of  trial  and  required  149  witnesses,  834  exhibits  and  a 
record  of  6,965  pages  for  the  court  to  find  that  the  woman  with  whom 
Erlanger  had  lived  was  his  lawful  widow  and  not  his  mistress.  All  this 
effort  could  have  been  avoided  through  the  production  of  one  simple 
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document:  a  marriage  certificate.  This  trial  was  apparently  too  much 
for  the  New  York  State  legislature,  which  abolished  common-law  mar- 
riage at  the  next  Legislative  Session  after  this  decision.28 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  case,  there  have  been  innumerable 
instances  in  which  common-law  widows,  unable  to  establish  the  fact, 
have  been  deprived  of  property,  social  security  benefits,  insurance  pay- 
ments, and  other  inheritance  rights.  Indeed,  one  might  wonder  why  so 
many  women  jeopardize  their  legal  position  by  entering  into  marriages 
of  the  common-law  variety. 

(3)  Finally,  our  licensing  and  recording  procedures  enable  us  to 
compile  valuable  statistical  information  regarding  marriage  and  divorce 
in  the  United  States.  The  prevalence  of  common-law  marriage  upsets  — 
to  an  unknown  degree  —  all  of  the  available  figures,  since  a  non-licensed 
marriage  is  neither  recorded  nor  reported. 

Both  from  an  individual  and  a  societal  viewpoint,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  common-law  marriage  is  a  social  evil.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  of  any  benefit  that  is  gained  by  the  continued  recognition  of  such 
marriages.  Even  the  so-called  legitimatizing  of  children  —  which  is  some- 
times held  up  as  a  reason  —  is  questionable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
court  must  first  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  common-law 
marriage.  In  due  time,  perhaps,  such  marriages  will  be  outlawed  by  all 
of  the  states.  Lawyers  and  bar  association  groups  have  been  advocating 
such  a  measure  for  many  years,  and  social  reformers  continue  to  predict 
that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prediction  is 
correct.  But  marriage  laws  are  not  generally  noted  for  their  speed  of 
change. 


The  Possibility  of  Uniform  Marriage  Requirements 


Aside  from  the  specific  legal  and  procedural  deficiencies  noted  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  there  remains  the  important  question  of  uniform 
marriage  legislation.  So  long  as  the  various  states  go  their  own  ways 
and  enact  their  own  marriage  laws,  and  so  long  as  one  state  generally 
recognizes  as  valid  a  marriage  performed  in  another  state,  the  circum- 
28  Sex  and  the  Law,  p.  22. 
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stances  are  ripe  for  marrying  couples  to  evade  the  laws  of  their  home 
state.  And,  of  course,  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  happening. 

The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under  existing  procedures  a 
handful  of  states  can  "spoil  it  for  the  rest."  Conceivably,  forty-nine  states 
might  adopt  a  reasonably  strict  marriage  code,  with  requirements  for 
waiting  period,  physical  examination,  marriage  license,  and  so  on,  and 
yet  one  state  which  permitted  common-law  marriage  and  which  had  lax 
over-all  marriage  requirements  could  go  a  long  way  toward  neutralizing 
the  efforts  of  the  other  forty-nine.  The  answer  to  the  problem  has  puzzled 
both  legislator  and  social  scientist;  indeed,  no  real  solution  has  as  yet 
been  found.  Three  proposals,  however,  have  been  made,  each  of  which 
calls  for  a  brief  explanation. 

(1)  Negative  Reciprocity.  The  matrimonial  principle  cur- 
rently prevailing  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  reciprocity;  that  is,  a 
marriage  which  is  valid  where  performed  is  valid  anywhere.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions.  Southern  states  will  not  recognize 
the  marriage  of  a  Negro  and  a  white  even  if  the  licensing  and  ceremonial 
procedures  took  place  in  a  state  which  permitted  interracial  marriage. 
Sherwin  notes  also  that  in  Massachusetts,  which  does  not  have  a 
miscegenation  law,  "there  is  a  statute  which  could  be  used  in  such  a  way 
so  as  to  be  a  sort  of  indirect  miscegenation  statute.  For  this  Massachu- 
setts statute  declares  that  no  marriage  shall  be  contracted  in  the  state 
by  parties  residing  in  another  state,  with  such  parties  intending  to  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  this  other  state,  if  such  marriage  is  illegal  in  this  other 
state."29  This  means  that  if  a  Georgia  couple  journey  to  Massachusetts 
to  marry,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  live  in  Georgia,  the  Massa- 
chusetts courts  would  refuse  to  issue  a  license  if  the  contemplated  mar- 
riage were  considered  illegal  in  Georgia. 

If  a  procedure  of  this  kind  were  made  general  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  problem  of  Gretna  Green  marriages  and  other  evasive 
practices  could  theoretically  be  eliminated.  The  problem  of  "intended 
residence,"  however,  is  a  legal  stickler.  The  Georgia  couple  referred  to 
above  would  find  it  relatively  easy  to  stay  in  Massachusetts  long  enough 
to  establish  legal  residence,  after  which  they  could  simply  return  to  their 
home  state.  The  question  would  then  become  one  of  intent,  and  based 
on  the  problems  that  have  occurred  in  divorce  proceedings  —  in  which 
fulfillment  of  the  residence  requirement  is  often  contested  by  the  de- 
29  Op.  cit.,  pp.  53-54, 
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fendant  —  the  question  of  marital  residence  would  be  frightening  to 
consider.  Of  all  the  possible  solutions  to  the  potpourri  of  marriage  laws, 
negative  reciprocity  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  more  impracticable. 
Generally,  this  course  of  action  is  not  being  seriously  considered. 

( 2 )  Extension  of  a  Model  Act.  Within  the  last  generation  or 
so,  a  number  of  states  have  passed  laws  generally  referred  to  as  "Juvenile 
Delinquency  Statutes"  or  "Youth  Authority  Acts,"  some  of  which  are  quite 
similar  from  state  to  state.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  setting 
up  of  a  Model  Act  by  interested  groups  of  lawyers  and  criminologists, 
with  the  hope  that  the  various  states  would,  in  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion, pattern  their  law  along  the  lines  of  the  Model  Act.  Something 
similar  was  attempted  in  the  case  of  marriage  legislation  with  the  setting 
up  of  a  model  Uniform  Marriage  Evasion  Act. 

This  Model  Act  left  much  to  be  desired,  however,  and  few  states 
ever  adopted  it;  in  fact,  in  recent  years  it  has  become  something  of  a 
dead  issue.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  a  Model  Act  on  which  the  various 
states  could  base  their  own  laws  has  much  to  recommend  it.  If  adopted, 
the  provisions  of  the  Model  Act  would  certainly  do  much  to  bring  about 
uniformity  in  our  marriage  laws,  which  in  turn  would  help  to  eliminate 
the  evasive  actions  which  are  so  prevalent  under  our  present  variegated 
system.  The  chief  drawback  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  the  lack  of 
an  interested  sponsoring  body. 

(3)  A  Federal  Marriage  Law.  The  most  often  discussed 
solution  to  our  marriage-law  problem  is  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Law.  Theoretically,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  remedy,  for  unlike  the  above  proposals  —  negative  reciprocity 
and  Model  Act  —  a  federal  law  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  few 
holdout  states  neutralizing  or  nullifying  the  effects  of  sound  legislation 
in  the  majority  of  states.  A  national  Marriage  and  Divorce  Law  —  one 
provision  of  which  would  be  the  outlawing  of  common-law  marriage  — 
would,  in  one  fell  swoop,  eliminate  most  of  the  confusion  which  now 
prevails  under  our  separate-state  system  and  would  curtail  much  of  the 
evasive  action  which  now  occurs.  Also,  a  federal  law  would  reduce  the 
number  of  court  cases,  thus  saving  the  taxpayer  money.  Finally  —  and 
quite  important  to  sociologists  —  a  national  Marriage  and  Divorce  Law 
would  serve  to  improve  our  currently  inadequate  reporting  system.  Such 
a  law  would  help  provide  improved  statistical  information  relative  to 
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marriage  —  information  that  is  sorely  needed  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  very  factors  which  make  for  marital  adjustment  and  maladjust- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  objections  to  a  federal  law  are  also  rather  telling. 
For  one  thing,  such  a  law  is  probably  unconstitutional  and  would  call  for 
an  amendment  authorizing  Congress  to  regulate  marriage  and  divorce. 
A  proposed  amendment  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  several 
occasions,  but  supporting  action  has  been  negligible.  A  number  of  legis- 
lators have  been  of  the  opinion  that  states'  rights  should  be  upheld  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  that  a  national  law  on  marriage  and  divorce 
would  constitute  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Also,  there  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  the  specific  provisions  of  a  federal  law  might  run 
counter  to  the  customs  of  a  particular  region  or  locale.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  the  enactment  of  national  legislation  on  marriage  and 
divorce  seems  a  rather  remote  prospect  insofar  as  the  foreseeable  future 
is  concerned. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  present  jumble  of  marriage  laws  will  continue 
until  such  time  as  the  public  demands  a  change.  As  of  the  present,  there 
is  little  indication  of  public  concern.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  public 
thinks  of  the  marriage  and  divorce  situation  as  unimportant;  the  feeling 
seems  to  be,  rather,  there  are  so  many  other  things  which  are  more 
important  —  and  which  are  in  need  of  legislative  attention. 
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The  Physiological  Basis  of 

Marriage 


Although  most  family  courses  are  taught  by  sociologists, 
and  much  of  the  marriage  and  family  research  is  soci- 
ological in  nature,  the  family  itself  has  any  number  of  dimensions;  for 
example,  religious,  historical,  legal  —  and  physiological.  Ideally,  it 
would  be  better  if  family  sociologists  restricted  their  teaching  and  writing 
efforts  to  the  sociological  aspects,  leaving  the  historical  parts  to  the 
historians,  the  physiological  areas  to  the  physiologists,  and  so  on. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  but  one  course  in  the  family  available  to 
undergraduates,  and  for  this  reason  most  family  texts  are  necessarily 
eclectic  in  their  approach.  The  present  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  generalized  description  of  some  of  the  more  significant  physi- 
ological aspects  of  marriage.  Such  a  chapter  should  fit  the  needs  of 
most  students  taking  the  family  course.  As  a  minimum,  students  should 
know  the  names  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  involved  in  sexual 
behavior  and  reproduction.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
genital  differences  between  male  and  female  will  aid  the  reader  in  an 
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understanding  of  the  problem  of  marital  sex  adjustment,  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter. 


Male  Sexual  Anatomy 


The  genital  and  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  male  constitutes  a 
centralized  and  highly  dynamic  sexual  system.  Anatomically,  the  male 
apparatus  is  rather  complex,  but  for  present  purposes  it  will  suffice  to 
limit  our  discussion  to  the  following  organs:  the  testes,  vas  deferens, 
prostate  gland  and  seminal  vesicles,  epididymis,  and  penis. 

The  testes  (the  male  gonads  or  sex  glands)  have  the  primary 
function  of  manufacturing  sperm  and  the  secondary  function  of  secreting 
the  male  sex  hormone,  testosterone.  The  latter  is  carried  in  the  blood 
stream  to  the  various  body  cells  and  helps  develop  certain  male  traits 
such  as  skin  texture,  deep  voice,  and  beard.  The  testes  are  normally 
carried  on  the  outside  of  the  body  in  a  skin  pouch  called  the  scrotum. 
Because  of  the  differential  lengths  of  the  spermatic  cords,  in  most  males 
the  left  testicle  is  lower  than  the  right. 

Beginning  at  puberty,  the  testes  of  a  normally  fertile  male  begin  to 
manufacture  immense  quantities  of  spermatozoa,  minute  structures  which 
contain  all  the  hereditary  material  (in  the  form  of  chromosomes  and 
genes)  transmissible  to  the  offspring.  The  process  of  sperm  manufacture 
(spermatogenesis)  continues  for  many  years,  in  some  cases  throughout 
the  entire  life  span  of  the  male;  at  least,  there  are  authenticated  records  of 
eighty-  and  ninety-year-old  men  who  have  become  fathers.  In  most 
males,  however,  sperm  manufacture  apparently  slows  down  in  later  years, 
although,  surprisingly  enough,  not  a  great  deal  is  known  about  this  phase 
of  male  reproduction. 

Along  the  side  of  each  testicle  lies  the  epididymis,  a  coiled,  tube-like 
organ  which  serves  as  the  storage  place  for  the  ripened  or  nearly 
ripened  spermatozoa.  From  the  epididymis,  the  spermatozoa  pass  into 
the  vas  deferens  which,  for  our  purpose,  can  be  described  as  the  tube 
which  carries  the  spermatozoa  to  the  penis,  whence  they  are  expelled 
through  the  urethra. 

While  most  people  are  aware  that  die  sperm  is  an  actively  moving 
or  motile  organism,  what  is  not  so  well  known  is  the  fact  that  for  all  its 
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whip-like  capacity  the  sperm  is  largely  inactive  until  it  mixes  with  the 
fluids  secreted  by  the  prostate  gland  and  the  seminal  vesicles.  The 
spermatozoa,  plus  the  secretions  from  the  prostate  gland  and  seminal 
vesicles,  make  up  the  substance  commonly  referred  to  as  semen  or 
seminal  fluid. 

The  sudden  physical  release  or  expulsion  of  seminal  fluid  through 
the  urethra  is  known  as  the  male  ejaculation,  and  the  subjective  sensation 
normally  accompanying  or  directly  preceding  ejaculation  is  called  orgasm 
or  climax.  "But,"  reports  Kinsey,  "orgasm  may  occur  without  the 
emission  of  semen.  This  latter  situation  is,  of  course,  the  rule  when 
orgasm  occurs  among  pre-adolescent  males  and  among  females.  It  also 
occurs  among  a  few  adult  males  who  either  are  afflicted  with  ejaculatory 
impotence,  or  who  deliberately  constrict  their  genital  muscles  in  the 
contraceptive  technique  which  is  known  as  coitus  reservatus.  .  .  .  While 
climax  is  thus  clearly  possible  without  ejaculation,  it  is  doubtful  if 
ejaculation  can  ordinarily  occur  without  a  preceding  climax."1  Kinsey 
goes  on  to  state  that  in  his  sample  of  males,  six  distinct  types  or  classes 
of  orgastic  response  had  been  noted,  varying  from  the  relatively  mild  to 
the  extremely  convulsive  and  even  painful  type.2 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no  necessary  relationship  be- 
tween virility  and  fertility,  even  though  the  terms  are  sometimes  used 
interchangeably.  Fertility,  in  this  connection,  refers  primarily  to  the 
male  sperm  count.  Males  with  a  deficient  sperm  count,  of  course,  cannot 
become  fathers.  These  same  men,  however,  may  be  quite  virile;  that  is, 
they  may  be  masculine  or  manly  and  evince  a  normal  male  sex  drive  with 
complete  coital  powers.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  testes  have  a 
dual  function:  the  manufacture  of  spermatozoa  and  the  production  of  the 
male  sex  hormone,  testosterone.  Apparently  there  is  no  necessary  one-to- 
one  relationship  between  these  two  functions. 

The  male  sex  organ,  the  penis,  also  serves  a  dual  function:  as  the 
mechanism  for  the  expulsion  of  spermatozoa  (which  takes  place  through 
the  urethra,  the  same  tube  which  eliminates  urine),  and  as  the  instru- 
ment for  the  implantation  of  semen  in  the  female  vaginal  tract.  If 
seminal  transmission  is  to  take  place,  therefore,  the  penis  must  have  the 
capacity  for  erection.  Physiologically,  this  is  accomplished  through  a 
rather  intricate  combination  of  factors.  The  penis  is  not  only  comprised 

1  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  and  Clyde  E.  Martin,  Sexual  Behavior  in 
the  Human  Male,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1948,  pp.  158-159. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  160-161. 
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of  an  elaborate  network  of  spongy  tissue,  but  is  also  supplied  with 
constricting  bands  of  muscles  and  a  rich  supply  of  blood  vessels.  In 
addition,  the  external  surface  is  covered  with  a  special  kind  of  sensory 
nerve  endings. 

In  terms  of  sexual  excitement  —  facilitated,  as  it  were,  by  the  size 
and  location  of  the  penis  —  nerve  impulses  flow  to  the  muscle  fibers,  the 
blood  vessels  become  engorged,  the  erectile  tissue  enlarges,  and  the 
entire  sex  organ  becomes  extended  and  takes  the  form  usually  referred  to 
as  erection.  This  erectile  process  is  often  called  tumescence,  and  the 
reverse  process  —  which  sets  in  after  ejaculation  has  occurred  or  after 
sexual  stimulation  has  passed  —  is  known  as  detumescence.3  From  the 
available  studies,  the  frequency  of  erection  appears  to  be  greatest  among 
adolescent  boys,  while  among  older  men  this  capacity  often  diminishes. 

All  things  considered,  the  human  male  sex  organ  is  one  of  nature's 
ingenious  devices  for  assuring  perpetuation  of  the  species.  In  terms  of 
size,  location,  cell  structure,  nerve  endings,  and  blood  supply,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  sexual  excitability  among  younger  males  runs  high. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  lacking  any  other  kind  of  sexual  outlet,  most  males 
experience  nocturnal  sex  dreams,  replete  with  ejaculation.  While  such 
experiences  are  infrequent  among  older  men,  teen-age  boys  report 
nocturnal  emissions  or  "wet  dreams"  to  be  monthly  or  even  weekly 
occurrences. 


Female  Sexual  Anatomy 


The  female  sexual  and  reproductive  system  is  less  localized  and  is 
less  dynamic  than  that  of  the  male.  There  is  a  common  notion  that  for 
every  male  part  there  is  a  corresponding  female  structure,  and  that 
therefore  the  two  systems  are  basically  similar.  This  is  not  entirely  true, 
for  while  the  two  are  parallel  in  many  respects,  there  are  also  some 
dissimilarities  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  behavioral  differences  arising 
therefrom  may  be  quite  significant. 

To  begin  with,  the  bulk  of  the  female  sexual  apparatus  is  internal 
rather  than  external,  hence  is  less  vulnerable  to  stimulation  than  in  the 

3  See  the  general  discussion  in  Havelock  Ellis,  "Analysis  of  the  Sexual  Impulse,"  in 
Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex,  New  York,  Random  House,  1942,  Vol.  I,  Part  II. 
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case  of  the  male.  The  labia  majora  and  labia  minora  ( the  outer  and  inner 
lips  of  the  female  genitalia )  are  external,  although  the  former  —  the 
labia  majora  —  apparently  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  sexual 
responses  of  most  females.  The  labia  minora  is  a  highly  sensitive  area,  as 
is  the  clitoris,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  male  penis.  Most  textbooks 
state  that  the  labia  majora,  the  labia  minora,  and  the  clitoris  —  the 
three  organs  which  collectively  form  the  vulva  —  are  external.  Actually, 
much  of  the  clitoris  is  imbedded  in  tissue,  so  that  only  a  portion  pro- 
trudes. In  some  women  the  clitoris  is  almost  entirely  covered.  And 
although  it  is  composed  of  erectile  tissue  and  is  richly  supplied  with 
nerve  endings,  the  clitoris,  in  size,  is  only  a  fraction  as  large  as  the  male 
sex  organ. 

Other  parts  of  the  female  sex  anatomy  are  internal  and  play  little 
or  no  role  in  terms  of  erotic  stimulation.  For  example,  the  vagina  —  the 
female  organ  of  copulation  —  is  largely  devoid  of  nerve  endings.  "For 
most  individuals,"  says  Kinsey,  "the  insensitivity  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  vagina.  Among  the  women  who  were  tested  in  our  gynecologic 
sample,  less  than  14  per  cent  were  at  all  conscious  they  had  been 
touched.  .  .  .  This  insensitivity  of  the  vagina  has  been  recognized  by 
gynecologists  who  regularly  probe  and  do  surface  operations  in  this 
area  without  using  anesthesia."4  At  birth,  the  vagina  is  closed  or  partially 
closed  by  a  membrane  —  the  hymen.  The  hymen  is  usually  ruptured 
during  the  initial  sexual  intercourse,  although  for  other  reasons  it  may  be 
broken  earlier. 

Note,  also,  that  the  female  has  neither  prostate  gland  nor  seminal 
vesicles.  As  a  consequence,  seminal  fluid  is  not  produced,  which  is 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that  females  do  not  ejaculate.  Orgasm  in 
the  female  is  not  so  readily  attained  —  nor,  for  that  matter,  so  easily 
defined  —  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  male.  In  general,  the  frequency  of 
orgasm  response  in  women  is  lower  than  among  men;  and,  of  course,  a 
number  of  females  rarely  or  never  experience  climax,  a  failure  not 
normally  found  among  males.  Empirical  studies  suggest  that  at  least 
some  women  cannot  tell  with  certainty  whether  or  not  orgasm  has 
occurred  —  a  doubt  which,  again,  is  never  found  among  males. 

The  fact  that  sexual  excitability  is  lower  in  females  than  in  males 
explains,  at  least  in  part,  why  nocturnal  sex  dreams  occur  infrequently 

4  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  Clyde  E.  Martin,  and  Paul  H.  Gebhard, 
Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
1953,  p.  580. 
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among  women.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  a  physical  release  is  not  in- 
volved, sex  apparently  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  the  average 
woman  that  it  does  to  the  man.  The  implications  of  this  fact  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  female  sex  glands  —  corresponding  to  the  males  testes  —  are 
the  ovaries,  which,  like  the  male  gonads,  have  a  dual  function:  (a)  the 
production  of  ova,  and  (b)  the  manufacture  of  the  female  sex  hormones. 
This  latter  process  is  more  complicated  than  the  corresponding  testicular 
activity,  since  in  addition  to  being  responsible  for  the  development  of 
female  characteristics,  hormones  are  also  produced  which  facilitate  the 
prenatal  development  of  the  child  and  the  subsequent  parturition  ( child- 
bearing)  process. 

The  ovaries  —  rounded  structures  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  located 
in  each  side  of  the  pelvis  —  are  functionless  until  puberty  (roughly  11 
to  14  years  of  age),  at  which  time  menarche,  or  first  menstruation,  occurs. 
This  is  generally  taken  as  a  sign  that  ova  are  being  produced,  a  cyclic 
function  which  will  continue  until  menopause  sets  in  some  three  decades 
later. 

About  as  big  as  a  dot,  the  human  egg  is  just  large  enough  to  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  hence  is  many  times  larger  than  the  sperm.  All  the 
transmissible  hereditary  traits  of  the  mother  are  carried  in  the  ovum. 
Normally,  an  egg  is  ovulated  approximately  every  twenty-eight  days,  one 
ovary  functioning  one  month,  the  other  ovary  the  next  month,  and  so  on. 
Following  ovulation,  the  egg  is  usually,  though  not  always,  "caught"  in 
the  Fallopian  tube,  or  oviduct,  the  upper  end  of  which  contains  a  finger- 
like expansion  designed  to  receive  ripened  ova.  (There  is  no  direct  con- 
nection between  ovary  and  oviduct.)  The  egg  has  no  power  of  self- 
locomotion,  but  is  pushed  through  the  oviduct  by  ciliary  action  and 
wave-like  muscular  constrictions. 

If  the  egg  has  been  fertilized  ( in  which  case  it  is  known  as  a  zygote ) 
it  is  carried  through  the  oviduct  to  the  uterus,  a  pear-shaped  structure 
approximately  three  inches  in  length.  The  zygote  eventually  affixes  itself 
to  the  uterine  wall,  an  area  which  is  richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels, 
and  the  process  of  prenatal  development  begins.  Approximately  nine 
months  after  conception  this  developmental  process  is  completed,  where- 
upon the  uterine  muscles  contract  and  parturition  commences. 

If  the  egg  has  not  been  fertilized,  it  disintegrates  and  is  sloughed 
off,  together  with  the  unused  uterine  lining.  This  is  the  process  known 
as  menstruation,  the  subject  to  which  we  now  turn. 
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The  Menstrual  Cycle 


Like  all  female  mammals,  the  human  female  is  so  constituted  that 
her  reproductive  process  is  cyclic  in  nature.  An  egg  is  ovulated,  it  passes 
through  the  oviduct,  it  is  eliminated.  Another  egg  ripens  in  the  other 
ovary,  it  is  ovulated,  and  so  on.  This  recurrent  process  is  known  as  the 
menstrual  cycle,  and  corresponds  to  the  oestrous  cycle  of  lower  animals, 
although  there  are  differences,  as  noted  in  Chapter  2.  Over  the  ages, 
there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  about  the  human  reproductive 
cycle,  both  on  the  part  of  primitive  groups  and  among  civilized  societies. 
Some  primitive  peoples  regard  the  female  as  unclean  during  menstruation 
and  impose  strict  taboos  against  associating  with  her  during  this  period. 
Civilized  societies,  while  generally  recognizing  menstruation  as  a  normal 
biological  function,  have  not  always  understood  the  relation  between 
ovarian  phases  and  fertility.  Although  not  all  of  the  details  are  known, 
research  has  uncovered  the  basic  physiological  principles  governing  the 
cycle  of  reproduction,  and  these  facts  should  be  understood  by  students 
of  the  family. 

One  of  the  keys  to  an  understanding  of  the  human  menstrual  cycle 
is  the  realization  that  nature  intended  the  egg  to  be  fertilized.  During 
the  process  of  ovulation,  the  ovarian  follicle  secretes  certain  hormones 
(estrogen  and,  later,  progesterone)  which  act  upon  the  lining  of  the 
uterus.  A  cellular  growth  takes  place  and  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  the  uterus  is  expanded.  Concurrently  the  uterine  blood  supply  is 
increased,  and  the  lining  is  structurally  changed  in  preparation  for  the 
zygote,  or  fertilized  egg.  If  the  egg  is  not  fertilized,  the  foregoing  uterine 
changes  have  been  for  nought.  Consequently,  the  newly  prepared  lining 
breaks  down  and  peels  off  from  the  wall  of  the  uterus.  It  is  the  subse- 
quent dicharging  of  the  unused  lining  and  the  "ready"  blood  supply, 
plus  the  sloughing  off  of  the  unfertilized  (and  now  disintegrated)  egg, 
which  constitutes  menstruation.  In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  the  direct 
cause  of  menstruation  is  the  non-fertilization  of  the  ovum. 

Menstruation  lasts  for  several  days,  and  some  women  report  varying 
degrees  of  fatigue  or  sickness  at  this  time.  The  process  itself  normally  is 
not  painful,  however,  and  it  is  likely  that  tales  of  illness  have  been 
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exaggerated.  Some  young  girls,  for  example,  have  been  conditioned  to 
associate  menstruation  with  indisposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
dangerous  fallacy  of  all  is  to  attempt  to  generalize  regarding  the  effects  of 
the  menstrual  process,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  certain  women  do 
experience  physical  debility.  Some  females  also  report  a  painful  sensation 
during  the  period  of  ovulation,  although  this  is  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule.  Practically  all  women,  however,  evidence  emotional  variations 
—  crankiness,  irritability,  or  depressions  —  which  correspond  to  certain 
phases  of  the  menstrual  cycle,  and  about  which,  unfortunately,  nothing 
much  can  be  done. 

Women  have  also  recognized  that  fluctuations  in  sexual  desire  occur 
during  various  phases  of  the  menstrual  cycle.  Most  often  mentioned  as 
being  the  peak  periods  of  sex  receptivity  are  those  immediately  preceding 
and  following  menstruation.  Presumably  the  midpoint  of  the  cycle  is  the 
period  of  least  desire.  However,  it  is  probably  unwise  to  place  undue 
significance  on  the  cyclical  aspects  of  female  sex  inclinations.  Some 
women  report  periods  quite  different  from  those  just  mentioned,  while 
others  report  no  variation  at  all.  And  of  those  who  do  report  the  "normal" 
increases  in  desire,  there  is  as  yet  no  large  body  of  research  to  indicate 
whether  the  increases  are  substantial  or  slight. 

The  Cultural  Interpretation.  Most  treatises  on  sex  education 
take  pains  to  point  out  that  menstruation  is  a  normal  biological  process, 
experienced  by  women  the  world  over.  There  is  more  here  than  meets 
the  eye,  however,  and  whether  menstruation  is  indeed  a  "natural"  process 
is  a  matter  of  interpretation.  Menstruation  does  occur  among  women 
everywhere,  and  is  a  natural  consequence  of  non-fertilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  menstruation  is,  in  one  sense,  a 
cultural  phenomenon! 

Among  lower  animals,  where  there  are  no  cultural  restrictions,  an 
egg  is  normally  fertilized  every  time  it  is  ovulated.  Exceptions  would 
occur  in  areas  where  there  is  an  extreme  shortage  or  absence  of  males, 
or  in  the  case  of  captive  or  domesticated  animals  where  the  sexes  are 
purposely  separated.  If  Homo  sapiens  lived  as  a  creature  of  the  wild,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  fertilization  would  generally  follow  ovulation.  Man 
does  not  live  like  an  animal,  however;  he  has  developed  a  family  system 
and  a  complex  culture,  and  in  all  societies  there  are  cultural  restrictions 
which  preclude  indiscriminate  coitus.  In  primitive  societies  there  are 
rules  prescribing  mating  behavior  and  taboos  relative  to  sexual  inter- 
course. And  in  civilized  societies  there  are  severe  restrictions  on  sexual 
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matters.  In  our  own  society,  for  example,  premarital  coitus  is  frowned 
upon  and  premarital  pregnancy  is  looked  upon  more  or  less  as  a  personal 
disgrace.  Furthermore,  most  American  wives  practice  some  form  of  birth 
control.  Both  phenomena  —  premarital  restrictions  and  the  utilization  of 
birth  control  measures  —  are  culturally  determined. 

In  the  absence  of  all  cultural  restrictions  —  admittedly  a  hypothetical 
human  situation  —  menstruation  might  well  be  considered  by  the  human 
animal  to  be  most  "unnatural."  In  the  reality  of  man's  present  state,  one 
could  almost  say  —  if  it  weren't  for  the  play  on  words  —  that  "menstrua- 
tion is  natural  but  it  is  cultural";  that  is,  it  is  natural,  given  the  present 
cultural  setting. 

Fertility  Period.  The  average  length  of  the  menstrual  cycle 
is  about  twenty-eight  days,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  individual 
variation.  Farris,  who  has  perhaps  done  more  research  on  fertility  cycles 
than  anyone  else,  reports  a  range  of  from  twenty  to  sixty-two  days,  as 
based  on  the  menstrual  histories  of  364  women.5  In  the  normal  twenty- 
eight-day  cycle,  the  period  of  maximal  fertility  is  roughly  the  midpoint  of 
the  cycle;  in  fact,  it  is  not  generally  realized  that  conception  must  take 
place  within  a  narrow  period  of  time.  The  human  egg  starts  to  disinte- 
grate shortly  after  ovulation,  and  sperm  motility  is  reduced  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  Farris  writes:  "It  seems  quite  likely  that  active  sperm  are  capable 
of  penetrating  the  ovum  for  only  a  very  limited  time,  probably  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  24  hours.  It  would  seem  to  be  very  doubtful 
whether  an  ovum  can  be  fertilized  more  than  8  hours  after  it  has  left  its 
follicle."6 

Menopause.  Just  as  menarche,  or  first  menstruation,  denotes 
the  beginning  of  the  woman's  fertile  period,  menopause  marks  the  end. 
Like  other  aspects  of  the  female's  reproductive  process,  menopause  itself 
shows  much  individual  variation.  After  age  forty,  as  the  climacteric 
approaches,  most  women  evidence  irregular  menstrual  periods.  At 
some  time  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  menstruation  stops  alto- 
gether, though  exceptions  do  occur.  Reported  pregnancies  after  age 
forty-seven  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  after  age  fifty-two  apparently  do 
not  occur.7 

5  Edmond  J.  Farris,  Human  Ovulation  and  Fertility,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  1956,  pp.  67-68. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

7  James  W.  Newell  and  John  Rock,  "Upper  Age  Limit  of  Parturition,"  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  April,  1952,  pp.  875-876. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  menopause  does  not  necessarily  denote 
the  cessation  or  diminution  of  sexual  desire.  Many  women  do  find 
themselves  less  desirous  of  coitus  after  menopause  has  been  reached,  but 
perhaps  just  as  many  notice  no  significant  change.  Some  women  even 
experience  an  increase  in  sex  desire  following  menopause,  the  reason 
presumably  hinging  on  the  fact  that  the  fear  of  pregnancy  has  been 
removed. 

Whether  human  males  undergo  any  experience  comparable  to  the 
female  climacteric  is  still  being  debated.  There  is  no  male  menopause  in 
the  sense  that  sperm  reduction  ceases  abruptly  as  of  a  given  age.  Most 
males,  as  they  get  older,  do  experience  some  decline  in  virility,  and 
perhaps  in  fertility,  although  the  processes  appear  to  be  more  gradual 
than  in  the  case  of  the  female. 


Conception 


Fertilization  is  a  function  of  the  gametes,  the  name  applied  to  the 
egg  or  sperm.  A  great  many  more  human  gametes  are  produced  than  are 
actually  used,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  male  —  a  phenomenon  which 
is  quite  common  throughout  the  animal  world.  The  ovaries  of  a  human 
female  contain  thousands  of  ova,  but  they  are  in  an  immature  state,  the 
normal  process  being  for  one  egg  to  ripen  each  menstrual  cycle  from 
puberty  to  menopause.  Precisely  which  ovum  ripens  —  out  of  the  large 
supply  available  —  is  apparently  a  matter  of  chance. 

By  comparison,  the  number  of  male  spermatozoa  dwarfs  the  female 
supply,  for  in  the  course  of  his  life  the  human  male  produces  billions 
of  mature  gametes.  To  illustrate,  there  are  more  than  enough  sperm  in 
a  single  human  ejaculate  —  assuming  all  were  used  —  to  produce  a 
population  the  size  of  the  United  States.  And  in  a  month  or  so,  the 
human  male  produces  sufficient  numbers  of  spermatozoa  to  populate  the 
earth  at  its  present  density.  All  of  these  gametes,  incidentally,  could  fit 
in  a  space  about  the  size  of  a  needle.  Out  of  this  prodigious  supply, 
exactly  which  sperm,  if  any,  fertilizes  the  egg,  is  again  presumably  a 
matter  of  chance. 

Students  have  sometimes  raised  the  question,  "What  difference  does 
it  make  which  sperm  fertilizes  which  egg?"  The  answer  is  that  it  makes  a 
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great  deal  of  difference.  All  the  gametes  —  male  and  female  —  differ  in 
their  genetic  content,  and  the  child's  physical  features,  native  intelligence, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  hereditary  defects  all  hinge  on  the 
crucial  meeting  of  particular  sperm  and  particular  egg. 

Other  questions  have  also  been  raised:  How  do  the  spermatozoa 
locate  the  egg  at  exactly  the  right  spot?  Why  isn't  the  egg  fertilized  in 
the  ovary  rather  than  the  oviduct?  Why  is  only  one  egg  ovulated  at  a 
time,  and  why  does  only  a  single  sperm  penetrate  a  given  egg?  And  if 
only  one  ovary  and  oviduct  function  at  a  time,  what  would  prevent  the 
spermatozoa  from  heading  toward  the  "wrong"  ovary? 

To  take  these  questions  singly,  conception  normally  takes  place  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  oviduct.  It  cannot  take  place  below  this  point  — 
in  the  uterus  or  vagina,  for  example  —  because  the  ovum  would  have 
disintegrated.  Conception  can  take  place  above  the  oviduct  (i.e.,  in  the 
space  between  ovary  and  oviduct).  Fertilization  in  this  area  is  infre- 
quent, however,  for  among  other  things  the  spermatozoa  are  likely  to  lose 
their  motility  or  striking  power  before  this  point  is  reached.  Even  if  the 
egg  is  fertilized  above  the  oviduct,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  descend 
in  normal  fashion  and  implant  itself  in  the  uterine  wall.  Very  occasion- 
ally, however,  an  egg  fertilized  above  the  oviduct  escapes  into  the 
abdomen,  with  an  abdominal  pregnancy  resulting. 

Once  the  spermatozoa  are  deposited  in  the  vaginal  tract,  they  swim 
in  all  directions.  Some  never  leave  the  vagina,  and  some  do  not  get  past 
the  uterus.  On  a  probability  basis,  one-half  of  the  remainder  would  be 
expected  to  swim  toward  the  wrong  ( inoperative )  ovary  since,  so  far  as 
is  known,  there  is  no  chemical  attraction  between  sperm  and  egg.  ( Under 
a  slide,  a  sperm  will  swim  past  an  egg,  although  admittedly  this  situation 
would  not  necessarily  obtain  under  natural  conditions.)  In  any  event, 
that  conception  occurs  at  all  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
ejaculated  spermatozoa  is  so  large.  In  all  likelihood,  relatively  few  male 
gametes  survive  to  reach  the  upper  portion  —  the  fertilization  area  —  of 
the  oviduct.  And  even  here,  the  diameter  of  the  oviduct  is  relatively  large 
as  compared  to  the  size  of  the  gametes,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
spermatozoa  by-pass  the  egg. 

To  repeat  an  old  saying,  however,  "it  takes  only  one"  sperm  to  effect 
fertilization,  and  though  the  odds  are  certainly  against  conception 
during  any  one  coital  act,  the  fact  is  that  most  people  who  want  children 
experience  no  undue  difficulty  in  having  them.  As  to  why  only  one 
sperm  fertilizes  an  egg,  the  answer  seems  to  hinge  on  the  chromosomal 
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allotment  of  the  species.  Every  species  has  its  own  number  of  chromo- 
somes, the  human  number  being  forty-six.  When  gametes  are  pro- 
duced in  the  ovaries  and  testes,  the  forty-six  —  or  diploid  number  — 
are  reduced  to  twenty-three  —  the  haploid  count.  When  sperm  and  egg 
unite,  the  twenty-three  chromosomes  from  each  gamete  unite  to  form  the 
zygote,  so  that  each  of  us  starts  life  as  a  single  cell  with  a  full  complement 
of  forty-six  chromosomes.  Now,  if  more  than  one  sperm  penetrated  an 
egg,  the  "extra"  chromosomes  would  either  be  unusable  or,  possibly, 
would  complicate  the  diploid  count,  perhaps  with  dire  consequences  to 
the  offspring.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  one  sperm  enters  the  egg  a  protective 
membrane  or  coating  is  formed,  thus  preventing  further  penetration. 

Multiple  Pregnancies.  Human  conception  normally  involves 
one  egg  and  one  sperm,  with  subsequent  development  taking  place  inside 
a  single  placental  sac  in  the  uterus.  Occasionally,  plural  ovulation  takes 
place  —  more  than  one  egg  is  ovulated  from  the  same  ovary  or  from 
different  ovaries  —  in  which  case  multiple  conception  may  occur.  The 
resultant  offspring  are  usually  termed  fraternal  or  two-egg  twins. 
Fraternal  twins  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  sex,  they  develop  in 
separate  placentae,  and  are  no  more  alike  genetically  than  siblings. 
Identical  twins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  product  of  one  sperm  and 
one  egg,  with  the  original  zygote  splitting  and  ultimately  forming  two 
separate  individuals.  Identical  twins  are  always  of  the  same  sex,  usually 
share  common  fetal  membranes,  and  are  genetically  indistinguishable. 

Twin  births  —  both  fraternals  and  identicals  —  while  relatively 
infrequent,  are  by  no  means  rare.  They  occur  about  once  in  ninety 
pregnancies,  and  are  more  prevalent  among  Negroes  than  among  whites. 
According  to  figures  reported  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  1960,  "the  likelihood  that  a  confinement  will  result  in  a  plural 
birth  varies  with  the  age  of  mother.  The  chances  are  smallest  for  teen- 
age mothers  —  6  per  1,000  —  and  increases  with  advance  in  age  to  a 
maximum  of  about  16  per  1,000  at  ages  35-39."8  Twinning  also  varies 
from  country  to  country,  with  a  low  of  1  to  110  deliveries  reported  in 
Spain,  and  a  high  of  1  to  62  deliveries  reported  in  Denmark.9  The  cause 
of  twinning  is  by  no  means  understood,  although  a  hereditary  factor  is 
believed  to  be  present,  at  least  in  the  case  of  fraternals. 

In  one  sense  —  from  the  point  of  view  of  survival  —  plural  concep- 

8  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Statistical  Bulletin,  January,  1960,  p.  9. 

8  Luigi  Gedda,  "Twin  Studies,"  Eugenics  Quarterly,  September,  1954,  pp.  171-175. 
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tion  is  unfortunate,  for  the  mortality  rate  is  high.  Multiple  pregnancies 
are  common  to  the  smaller  animals,  where  the  uterus  is  designed  to  hold 
large  numbers  of  offspring.  In  most  of  the  larger  animals,  including 
man,  the  uterus  is  designed  for  a  single  offspring,  and  when  there  are 
two  —  or  three  or  four  or  five  —  conditions  become  somewhat  "crowded." 
In  the  case  of  quadruplets  or  quintuplets,  for  example,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  all  the  offspring  will  be  born  alive  and  live  to  adulthood. 
Another  danger  stems  from  the  possibility  of  incomplete  twinning 
in  the  case  of  identicals.  The  splitting  of  the  zygote  apparently  can  be 
stopped  —  for  reasons  unknown  —  at  almost  any  state  of  twin  develop- 
ment. The  later  the  stage  of  arrestment,  the  more  fully  separated  will  be 
the  individual  twins.  Early  arrestment  may  result  in  freaks,  such  as  two- 
headed  babies,  while  later  arrestment  may  result  in  so-called  Siamese 
twins.   Note  the  following  unfortunate  case,  reported  by  Scheinfeld: 

The  worst  freaks  occur  where  an  early  embryonic  division  is  only 
partial,  for  this  may  result  in  a  monster  with  four  arms  and  four  legs, 
or  with  two  heads,  or  with  various  other  duplications,  internally  and 
externally.  The  most  spectacular  example  was  that  of  the  Russian  co- 
alescent  twins  who  had  two  heads,  one  torso,  four  arms  and  two  legs, 
and  —  if  that  weren't  enough  —  a  rudimentary  tail  as  well.  Born  in 
1937,  they  lived  for  a  year.  Fortunately,  all  but  a  few  of  such  monstrosi- 
ties perish  before  birth.  .  .  .10 

Fetal  Development.  Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  normal 
conception  —  the  fertilization  of  one  egg  by  one  sperm  —  several  points 
of  interest  arise  with  respect  to  the  uterine  development  of  the  fetus.  Cell 
division  in  the  latter  is  a  continuous  process,  nature's  job  being  that  of 
developing  the  fetus  at  a  rate  fast  enough  to  insure  completion  within 
the  nine  months'  time  span  accorded  Homo  sapiens,  at  the  same  time 
making  sure  that  cell  specialization  will  provide  for  the  vital  organs  — 
heart,  lungs,  liver,  etc.  —  necessary  for  survival. 

Embryonic  development  is  a  truly  remarkable  process.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  month  the  embryo  is  approximately  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  having  increased  its  original  weight  several  thousand 
times.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  development,  close  examination  will 
reveal  the  beginnings  of  body,  head,  arms,  and  legs.   At  the  end  of  three 

10  Amram  Scheinfeld,  The  New  You  and  Heredity,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1950,  p.  136.  For  further  details  relative  to  twinning,  see  Chapters  18  and  19, 
pp.  130-148. 
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months  the  fetus  has  grown  to  some  three  inches  in  length:  bones  and 
teeth  have  begun  to  develop,  sex  can  be  determined,  and  spontaneous 
movements  are  occasionally  made.  By  the  fifth  month  the  fetus  is  nearly 
a  foot  long  and  weighs  about  one  pound.  Fingernails  and  toenails  are 
well  developed  and  head  hair  has  begun  to  grow. 

By  the  seventh  month  the  weight  has  increased  to  about  three 
pounds,  and  fetal  movements  can  easily  be  felt  by  the  mother.  Should 
birth  occur  at  this  time  the  child  would  have  a  chance  for  survival.  By 
the  ninth  month  —  the  full  term  —  the  weight  is  in  the  area  of  seven 
pounds,  the  length  some  twenty  inches.  From  the  moment  of  conception 
until  full-term  birth,  the  fetus  increases  in  size  and  weight  several 
million  times! 

To  provide  for  this  tremendous  increase  in  size,  the  uterus  also 
increases  to  many  times  its  original  size  and  weight.  Within  the  placenta, 
nourishment  and  oxygen  pass  from  mother  to  offspring  by  a  process  of 
membranous  absorption  ( osmosis ) .  Note,  however,  that  there  is  no  direct 
connection  between  the  two  blood  streams.  The  baby  makes  its  own 
blood  and  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  believed,  receive  its  supply  from  the 
mother.  Nor  is  there  a  neural  connection  between  mother  and  offspring. 
The  common  superstition  that  a  prenatal  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  —  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  a  "maternal  impression"  —  can 
in  some  way  affect  the  unborn  child  is  —  simply  a  superstition.  There  is 
no  known  method  by  which  such  impressions  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
fetus.  The  dietary  condition  and  general  physical  and  emotional  well- 
being  of  the  mother,  however,  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  over- 
all sequence  of  prenatal  development. 


Infertility:  Causes 


While  most  people  who  want  children  experience  no  particular 
difficulty  in  having  them,  and  some  persons  who  do  not  desire  children 
become  parents  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  fact  remains  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  married  couples  are  unable  to  have  children,  even  though 
they  may  want  them  very  badly.  In  former  years,  such  involuntary 
childlessness  was  referred  to  as  "sterility,"  but  as  more  and  more  research 
findings  have  accumulated,  it  has  become  apparent  that  all  people  can- 
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not  be  divided  into  "sterile"  and  "fertile"  groups.  Fertility  often  appears 
to  be  a  relative  matter  on  the  part  of  both  male  and  female  —  that  is, 
some  individuals  are  highly  fertile,  others  relatively  infertile,  and  still 
others  are  so  low  on  the  scale  as  to  be  classed  as  sterile.  Merely  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  refer  to  the  condition  of  involuntary 
childlessness  as  infertility. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  percentage  of  couples  who  are  unable  to 
have  children  is  not  known  with  any  exactness.  Some  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  married  couples  in  the  United  States  live  their  lives  without  having 
children,  and  presumably  half  or  more  of  these  cases  entail  involuntary 
childlessness.  Age  at  marriage,  age  at  death,  divorce,  and  remarriage 
tend  to  complicate  much  of  the  statistical  picture,  but  it  is  perhaps  safe 
to  say  that  infertility  affects  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
married  population.11 

At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  blame  childlessness  on  the  wife 
( "barrenness,"  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  traditional  grounds 
on  which  a  husband  could  procure  a  divorce),  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
been  recognized  that  either  husband  or  wife  (or  both)  may  be  infertile. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  medical  and  biological  research  has  revealed 
that  the  causes  of  infertility  are  much  more  numerous,  and  in  some  ways 
more  complex,  than  has  generally  been  realized.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  more  prevalent  causative  factors. 

( 1 )  Age.  One  of  the  most  obvious  factors  affecting  fertility 
is  age.  The  female's  reproductive  span  begins  at  puberty  and  ends  with 
menopause,  roughly  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  Conception  cannot 
occur  after  menopause,  of  course,  since  ovulation  has  ceased.  Less 
obvious  is  the  fact  that  even  prior  to  menopause,  a  woman's  fertility 
often  declines  as  she  gets  older.  As  she  passes  from  the  twenties  to  the 
thirties  and  forties,  each  succeeding  decade  may  mark  a  lowering  of  the 
chances  for  conception. 

The  age  factor  also  affects  fertility  in  the  male.  It  has  been  com- 
monly held  that  production  of  spermatozoa  declines  with  age,  but  the 
research  studies  in  this  area  have  been  insufficient  either  to  support  or 
refute  this  belief.    It  is  known,  though,  that  male  potency  (the  erectile 

11  In  the  Freedman-Whelpton-Campbell  study  —  the  most  exhaustive  of  modern 
surveys  on  the  subject  —  the  authors  estimate  that  10  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  couples 
are  sterile.  (Ronald  Freedman,  Pascal  Whelpton,  and  Arthur  Campbell,  Family 
Planning,  Sterility,  and  Population  Growth,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1959,  p.  18.) 
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capacity  for  coitus)  diminishes  with  age,  and  that  coital  frequency  on 
the  part  of  married  couples  drops  off  markedly  with  advancing  years. 

(2)  Physical  Disability.  A  number  of  organs  —  penis,  vagina, 
oviducts,  vas  deferens,  prostate  gland,  etc.  —  come  into  play  before 
fertilization  occurs,  and  should  any  of  them  be  defective  the  chances  of 
conception  and  successful  pregnancy  would  be  appreciably  lowered. 
Common  among  reproductive  disorders  are  blocked  tubes,  acidity  in  the 
vaginal  tract,  malfunctioning  of  the  prostate  gland,  displacement  of  the 
uterus  and  cervical  obstructions,  and  malformation  of  the  male  and 
female  genital  organs. 

General  body  health  seems  also  to  be  related  to  fertility,  a  number 
of  authorities  holding  to  the  belief  that  such  matters  as  physical  and 
mental  strain,  faulty  metabolism,  hormonal  imbalance,  and  inadequate 
nutrition  tend  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  conception.  It  is  known  that 
germ  diseases  such  as  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  may  result  in  lowered 
fertility,  for  both  male  and  female,  and  under  certain  conditions  the  same 
would  hold  true  for  cancer.  The  effects  of  other  diseases  on  fertility 
have  not  been  established. 

(3)  Probability.  One  of  the  causes  of  involuntary  childless- 
ness stems  from  the  statistical  probability  —  or  improbability  —  of  sperm 
meeting  egg.  Even  if  we  assume  that  large  numbers  of  spermatozoa  are 
deposited  in  the  vaginal  tract  around  the  time  of  o\Tilation,  there  is  little 
guarantee  of  fertilization.  The  ovum  is  tiny,  and  the  spermatozoa  are 
minute,  and  at  best  the  chances  of  conception  resulting  from  any  par- 
ticular coital  act  must  be  relatively  small. 

In  the  case  of  many  couples,  furthermore  —  especially  those  with 
little  knowledge  of  female  fertility  cycles  —  there  is  no  necessary  reason 
to  suppose  that  coitus  coincides  with  ovulation;  indeed,  the  reverse  might 
well  be  true.  To  take  a  hypothetical  illustration,  suppose  Mrs.  J.  has  a 
regular  menstrual  cycle  and  ovulates  on  the  14th  day  of  every  month. 
Assume,  further,  that  ovulation  begins  around  6:00  a.m.,  and  that  the 
ovum  remains  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  oviduct  for  about  eight  hours. 
If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  are  like  most  couples  and  confine  their  sexual  activity 
to  the  nocturnal  hours,  it  can  be  seen  that  even  though  both  are  highly 
fertile  the  chances  of  conception  may  be  quite  slim.  Many  married 
couples  engage  in  sexual  intercourse  only  sporadically,  so  that  if  day- 
time  ovulation   occurs   with   anything   like   regularity,    the   chances    of 
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conception  —  even  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time  —  are  highly 
problematical. 

(4)  Spermatic  Deficiencies.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that  even  in  the  case  of  fertile  males  the  chance  of  conception 
resulting  from  a  particular  coital  act  is  not  great.  Even  if  the  egg  is  in 
fertilizable  position,  the  spermatozoa  are  confronted  with  a  series  of 
natural  obstacles.  Not  only  is  the  distance  relatively  long,  but  female 
body  heat  tends  to  kill  off  large  numbers  of  spermatozoa,  as  does  the 
acid  condition  of  the  vaginal  tract.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when 
the  spermatozoa  themselves  are  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  defective, 
the  chances  of  concepetion  may  drop  to  near  the  vanishing  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  spermatic  deficiencies  may  well  be  the  single  most  im- 
portant cause  of  involuntary  childlessness. 

At  one  time  it  was  felt  that  sterility  in  the  male  involved  simply  the 
absence  of  spermatozoa.  Later  it  was  believed  that  "infertility,"  as  it 
began  to  be  called,  was  not  necessarily  the  absence  of  spermatozoa  but 
the  production  of  the  latter  in  insufficient  numbers.  More  recent  research 
has  indicated  that  male  fertility  involves  at  least  four  components: 
(a)  the  morphology,  or  structure  of  the  spermatozoa,  (b)  the  density, 
or  number  of  spermatozoa  per  ejaculate,  ( c )  the  motility,  or  movement  of 
the  spermatozoa,  and  (d)  the  viability,  or  life-span  of  the  spermatozoa. 
Infertility  in  the  male  apparently  stems  from  defects  in  any  or  all  of  these 
four  components. 

(a)  Morphology.  Under  a  slide,  the  human  spermatozoon  is  seen 
to  be  comprised  of  three  parts :  an  oval  head,  which  contains  the  chromo- 
somes, a  short  mid-piece,  or  neck,  and  a  lengthy  tail,  by  which  motility 
is  effected.  Microscopic  examination  of  an  ejaculate-smear,  however, 
will  reveal  a  certain  proportion  of  abnormally  shaped  spermatozoa: 
round  heads,  pin  heads,  double  tails,  and  a  variety  of  amorphous 
specimens.  It  is  quite  possible  —  though  difficult  to  prove  —  that  pene- 
tration of  the  egg  by  an  abnormal  spermatozoon  would  result  in  a 
defective  zygote. 

The  point  is  that  while  all  human  ejaculates  contain  some  abnormal 
spermatozoa,  the  ejaculate  of  a  subfertile  male  may  contain  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  number.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  extensive  research,  Farris 
writes:  "Our  observations  indicate  that  women  who  have  had  repeated 
miscarriages  often  have  husbands  with  50  per  cent  or  more  abnormal 
spermatozoa.  There  may  well  be  a  connection.   It  is  possible  that  many 
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women  suffer  miscarriages  soon  after  fertilization  has  taken  place  without 
ever  realizing  that  this  has  happened.  It  is  likely  that  such  a  process  is 
another  of  nature's  attempts  to  prevent  the  birth  of  abnormal  infants."12 

(b)  Density.  One  of  the  interesting  discoveries  to  emerge  from  the 
more  refined  methods  of  semen  analysis  is  the  fact  that  human  males 
show  a  wide  variation  in  sperm  count.  The  range  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  zero  to  several  hundred  million,  and  it  is  this  demonstrated 
variation  that  paved  the  way  toward  the  current  view  that  male  infertility 
is  a  matter  of  degree  rather  than  an  all-or-none  proposition. 

While  attempts  to  categorize  sperm  counts  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  some  standard- 
ized method  whereby  estimates  of  fertility-level  can  be  made.  Under  the 
Farris  system,  "men  are  classified  as  highly  fertile,  relatively  fertile,  sub- 
fertile,  or  sterile,  according  to  the  number  of  moving  spermatozoa.  A 
highly  fertile  male  is  one  who  averages  more  than  185  million  moving 
spermatozoa  in  the  total  ejaculate;  a  relatively  fertile  male  is  one 
possessing  between  80  and  185  million  moving  spermatozoa;  and  a 
subfertile  male  is  one  possessing  less  than  80  million.  When  the  term 
'sterile'  is  used  ...  it  is  restricted  to  those  possessing  no  spermatozoa."13 
According  to  the  foregoing  classification,  a  highly  fertile  male  would 
normally  have  no  difficulty  in  effecting  conception,  a  relatively  fertile 
male  might  experience  some  difficulty,  and  a  subfertile  male  —  one  who 
falls  below  the  80  million  count  —  would  have  but  a  slim  chance  of 
fatherhood. 

Note,  however,  that  these  are  statistical  classifications,  based  on 
large  numbers  of  males,  and  that  in  individual  cases  it  would  be  expected 
that  an  occasional  subfertile  male  would  achieve  fatherhood,  and  that 
on  occasion  a  highly  fertile  male  might  not.  Again,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  there  is  no  demonstrated  connection  between  fertility,  or 
sperm  adequacy,  and  virility,  or  sexual  prowess.  Nor  is  there  any  known 
relationship  between  fertility  and  constitutional  or  physical  type;  for 
example,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  athletes  have  higher  sperm  counts 
than  non-athletes.  Incidentally,  one  of  Farris's  fertility  studies  —  made 
on  college  football  players  —  revealed  that  physical  fatigue  had  no 
adverse  effect  on  sperm  count.14 

12  Edmond  J.  Farris,  Human  Fertility  and  Problems  of  the  Male,  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
The  Author's  Press,  Inc.,  1950,  p.  63. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

14  Ibid.,  Chapter  10,  pp.  121-124. 
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(c)  Motility.  Another  important  consideration  is  sperm  motility  or 
movement.  Obviously,  if  the  spermatozoa  do  not  move,  or  do  not  move 
fast  enough,  fertilization  will  not  be  effected.  Under  a  microscope,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  some  sperm  move  a  good  deal  faster  than  others;  in 
fact,  some  move  only  spasmodically,  some  move  in  a  circular  motion,  and 
some  move  not  at  all.  The  type  of  sperm  movement  depends  on  the  fre- 
quency and  wave-motion  of  the  tail  of  the  particular  spermatozoon.  The 
speed  with  which  spermatozoa  travel  has  actually  been  determined 
through  the  aid  of  a  stop  watch.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  vigorous 
spermatozoon  will  travel  as  fast  as  three  millimeters  per  minute.  Since 
the  distance  of  the  point  of  fertilization  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
oviduct  is  approximately  180  millimeters,  a  given  spermatozoon  might 
make  the  journey  in  an  hour  or  so,  although  the  elapsed  time  for  most 
spermatozoa  would  be  longer.15  Theoretically,  a  male  might  have  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  normally  shaped  sperm,  yet  if  the  over-all  rate  of 
motility  were  slow,  the  possibilities  of  fertilization  would  remain  slim. 

( d )  Viability.  A  number  of  studies  have  shown  that  the  life  span  of 
spermatozoa  may  be  two  days  or  more.  As  has  been  stated,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  fertilizing  power  of  a  sperm  sustains  itself  much 
beyond  twelve  hours,  with  twenty-four  hours  being  the  outside  limit. 
Cases  have  been  noted  in  which  a  male  had  sufficient  numbers  of  active 
spermatozoa,  yet  fertilization  was  not  affected  —  presumably  because  the 
longevity  of  the  spermatozoa  was  of  too  short  duration.16 

Infertility:  Cures 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  involuntary  childlessness  is  more  likely  to  be 
cured  today  than  at  any  previous  time.  In  former  periods,  infertile 
couples  were  prone  to  turn  to  adoption  procedures,  and  while  thousands 
of  adpotions  still  take  place  every  year,  there  are  simply  not  enough 
infants  available  to  meet  the  demand.  Involuntary  childlessness  is  still  a 
very  real  problem,  although  advances  in  medical  research  are  holding 
out  promise  of  help  in  cases  that  once  might  have  been  considered  hope- 
less. 

To  begin  with,  diseases  such  as  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  —  causative 
factors  in  certain  types  of  infertility  —  are  more  readily  prevented  and 
more  easily  cured  than  they  once  were.  Also,  advances  in  surgical  tech- 
15  Ibid.,  p.  20.  16  Hid.,  pp.  141-142. 
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niques  have  made  it  possible  to  alleviate  many  structural  disorders  of  the 
genital  and  reproductive  tracts.  Uterine  abnormalities,  occluded  oviducts, 
prostatic  disorders,  and  the  like  can  be  more  effectively  treated  than 
formerly.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  much  more  is  known  about 
the  female  menstrual  cycle.  A  number  of  tests  are  available  for  determin- 
ing with  remarkable  accuracy  the  time  of  female  ovulation.  Modern 
diagnostic  techniques  can  pretty  well  determine  whether  the  husband 
or  wife  is  the  infertile  partner,  and  while  there  has  been  relatively  little 
success  in  increasing  gametogenesis,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
sexual  abstinence  for  several  days  on  the  part  of  the  male  will  aid  in  the 
building  up  of  a  more  adequate  sperm  count. 

In  general,  the  whole  problem  of  infertility  is  less  shrouded  in 
mystery  than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Today  there  is  much  less 
tendency  for  the  husband  and  wife  to  blame  each  other  and  more  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  consult  a  physician  in  an  effort  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Because  of  this  willingness,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  more  medical  help  is  now  available,  it  is  probable  that  involun- 
tary childlessness  in  the  United  States  is  less  prevalent  than  it  once  was. 
And  as  medical  advances  continue,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  percentage  of  involuntary  childlessness  will  continue  to  diminish. 

Artificial  Insemination.  A  "new"  cure  for  infertility'  —  and 
one  which  doubtless  will  continue  to  make  headlines  —  is  artificial 
insemination,  the  process  whereby  seminal  fluid  is  deposited  in  the 
female  reproductive  tract  by  non-sexual  means.  This  method  actually  is 
by  no  means  new,  artificial  inseminations  being  reported  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century,  but  only  in  recent  times  have  significant  numbers 
of  such  cases  been  reported.  Exactly  how  many  living  children  in  the 
United  States  have  been  conceived  through  artificial  methods  is  un- 
known, but  on  the  basis  of  estimates  reported  in  the  medical  journals  the 
number  probably  runs  into  the  tens  of  thousands.  If  this  number  seems 
large,  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  yet  there  is  no  wonder  drug  which 
would  enable  a  subfertile  male  to  raise  his  sperm  count  to  the  necessary 
level.  The  only  recourse  for  such  males  is  adoption  —  or  artificial  in- 
semination of  the  wife. 

Artificial  insemination  has  been  referred  to  as  homologous  when 
the  husband's  seminal  fluid  is  used,  and  lietcrologous  when  the  semen  of 
a  donor  other  than  the  husband  is  employed.  Homologous  insemination 
has  raised  no  special  medical  or  legal  problems,  so  unless  otherwise 
stated,  the  term  "artificial  insemination"  will  refer  to  the  heterologous 
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variety,  for  it  is  around  this  practice  that  most  of  the  controversy  has 
arisen. 

When  a  donor  is  used,  great  care  is  taken  to  insure  that  his  identity 
is  kept  secret.  The  donor,  similarly,  is  not  informed  of  the  name  of  the 
recipient.  Donors  are  carefully  chosen  on  the  basis  of  physical  and 
mental  qualifications,  and  insofar  as  possible,  a  specific  donor  is  selected 
on  the  basis  of  his  physical  resemblance  to  the  husband.  The  doctor 
attempts  to  determine  the  time  of  ovulation,  whereupon  the  donor's 
semen  is  deposited,  by  instrument,  in  the  wife's  reproductive  tract. 

From  all  reports,  the  rate  of  conceptions  following  artificial  insemina- 
tion is  relatively  high.  Equally  as  important  is  the  fact  that,  as  reported 
by  doctors  at  least,  the  children  are  treated  by  their  parents  without 
emotional  qualms.  Because  of  the  understandable  secrecy  involved,  how- 
ever, no  large-scale  sociological  study  has  been  undertaken  of  the  atti- 
tudes and  emotional  configuration  of  such  families.  Since  artificial 
insemination  is  supposed  to  be  employed  only  in  those  cases  where 
both  husband  and  wife  express  their  willingness,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
"test  tube"  children  would  be  adversely  affected,  although  in  the 
absence  of  a  controlled  empirical  study,  no  definitive  statements  are  in 
order. 

The  practice  of  artificial  insemination  has  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  in  recent  decades.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  hailed  as  a 
humanitarian  blessing  for  childless  couples;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
condemned  as  adultery.  Eugenists  have  seen  in  artificial  insemination  a 
method  for  improving  man's  hereditary  qualities,  while  certain  religious 
groups  —  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England,  for 
example  —  condemn  the  practice  as  patently  immoral.  Many  lawyers  and 
doctors  are  in  favor  of  artificial  insemination  as  a  cure  for  childless  mar- 
riages, but  many  others  rebel  against  the  idea.  The  American  Medical 
Association  has  refused  to  condone  the  practice,  and  has  urged  that  where 
artificial  insemination  is  used,  the  rights  of  all  parties  concerned  be  safe- 
guarded by  having  the  parents  adopt  the  child.  Another  medical  organi- 
zation —  the  American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Sterility  —  has  come  out 
in  favor  of  artificial  insemination. 

A  sociological  study  of  attitudes  toward  artificial  insemination  was 
undertaken  by  Greenberg.  The  following  items  were  included  in  a  ques- 
tionnaire distributed  to  college  students:  1.  "Would  you  yourself  make  use 
of  artificial  insemination,  with  husband  as  donor,  if  you  wanted  a  child 
and  could  not  have  one  by  normal  sex  relations?"  and  2.  "Would  you 
yourself  make  use  of  artificial  insemination,  using  an  unknown  donor,  if 
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you  wanted  a  child  and  die  husband  was  sterile?"  Results  showed  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  respondents  answered  yes  to  the  husband-as-donor 
question,  while  52  per  cent  answered  in  the  affirmative  to  the  unknown- 
as-donor  item.  Interestingly,  no  significant  relationship  was  found  be- 
tween "yes"  and  "no"  responses  and  such  variables  as  sex,  age,  marital 
status,  region,  and  undergraduate  grade  average.17 

The  legal  status  of  artificial  insemination  remains  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem. In  1948  a  New  York  court  expressed  a  favorable  opinion.  Yet  in 
1954  a  Chicago  court  ruled  that  artificial  insemination  was  illegal  except 
in  those  cases  where  donor  and  recipient  were  husband  and  wife.  Drum- 
mond  writes  as  follows,  on  this  point: 

The  legal  problems  presented  by  the  "natural  child"  or  "bastard"  baby 
are  not  one-two-three  compared  with  the  juridical  entanglements  which 
the  test-tube  baby  has  brought  with  it  into  this  world.  And  if,  as  now 
predicted,  children  are  born  of  fathers  who  have  died  generations  before, 
through  a  new  scientific  method  of  preserving  sperm  cells  by  freezing  in 
glycerol  —  often  used  in  automobile  antifreeze  solutions  —  the  legal  sta- 
tus will  become  considerably  more  confused.  Along  with  other  aspects 
of  sex,  artificial  insemination  appears  to  be  here  to  stay,  with  a  bassinet 
full  of  squalling  legal  troubles.18 

Court  battles  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  be  fought,  and  it  may 
be  some  time  before  the  question  finally  resolves  itself.  Before  the  legal 
outcome  is  settled,  it  is  possible  that  a  method  for  increasing  sperm  count 
will  be  discovered.  In  the  meantime,  because  of  the  legal,  medical,  and 
religious  opposition,  many  doctors  are  loath  to  handle  artificial  insemina- 
tion cases.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  immediate  future  will  see  any 
great  upsurge  in  the  rate  of  artificially  conceived  infants. 


Contraception 


One  of  the  themes  of  Norman  Himes's  Medical  History  of  Contracep- 
tion is  that  "the  desire  to  control  conception  is  very  old  and  quite  uni- 
versal. Its  sphere  is  wide.  Narrower  is  the  sphere  of  practice.  Narrowest 

]  7  Joseph  H.  Greenberg,  "Social  Variables  in  Acceptance  or  Rejection  of  Artificial 
Insemination,"  American  Sociological  Review,  February,  1951,  pp.  86-91. 
18  Isabel  Drummond,    The   Sex  Paradox,   New   York,    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons,    1953, 
pp.  249-250. 
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of  all  is  the  sphere  of  effective  contraception.  This  is,  indeed,  small.  But 
modern  clinical  theory  suggests  that  primitive  man  did  hit  upon  some  ex- 
pedients workable  at  least  in  theory.  Probably  these  were  sheer  luck  — 
practices  hit  upon  by  trial,  failure,  re-trial,  and  finally  success."19 

Having  but  limited  success  with  the  crude  contraceptive  techniques 
that  were  available  to  him,  primitive  man  was  much  more  likely  to  resort 
to  abortion  and  infanticide  in  an  effort  to  keep  his  population  within  the 
bounds  of  the  existing  food  supply.  The  term  "contraception,"  however, 
refers  to  the  voluntary  prevention  of  conception,  and  does  not  include 
abortion  and  infanticide.  In  recent  years,  terms  such  as  conception  con- 
trol, birth  control,  prevenception,  fertility  limitation,  and  planned  parent- 
hood have  come  to  be  virtually  synonymous  with  the  word  "contracep- 
tion," but  whatever  the  term  employed,  the  topic  itself  has  been  a  center 
of  misunderstanding  and  controversy. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  subject,  it  often  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  contraceptive  techniques  themselves  are  age-old;  in  fact,  his- 
torical records  suggest  that  most  of  our  so-called  modern  methods,  in 
principle  at  least,  have  been  used  for  several  thousand  years!  Himes 
reports  that  the  oldest  known  contraceptive  recipe  is  that  found  on  a 
papyrus  dating  from  1850  B.C.20  Ancient  records  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  while  many  of  the  devices  were  magical  in  nature  (the  wearing  of 
charms,  the  drinking  or  eating  of  ingenious  concoctions),  others  were 
designed  specifically  for  preventing  the  union  of  sperm  and  egg.  However 
unwieldy  and  insanitary,  membranous  sheaths  were  used  to  cover  the 
male  organ,  and  a  variety  of  materials  were  employed  as  vaginal  inser- 
tions or  pessaries  —  gum  arabic,  honey,  ground  leaves,  elephant  dung, 
plant  extracts,  oils,  and  the  like.  Some  of  these  substances  —  those  that 
were  gummy  or  acid,  for  instance  —  had  some  effect  as  a  sperm  deterrent, 
but  others  that  were  alkaline  in  content  had  the  unlooked-for  effect  of 
increasing  sperm  motility! 

Modern  contraceptive  devices  have  generally  fallen  into  two  cate- 
gories: those  involving  a  mechanical  obstruction  aimed  at  preventing  the 
union  of  egg  and  sperm,  and  those  involving  a  chemical  compound  which 
acts  to  reduce  sperm  motility  and  viability.  In  passing,  listing  should  also 
be  made  of  the  non-mechanical  methods  of  birth  control:  surgical  meth- 
ods, coitus  interruptus,  and  the  so-called  rhythm  method. 

19  Norman  Himes,  Medical  History  of  Contraception,  Baltimore,  The  Williams  and 
Wilkins  Company,  1936,  p.  56. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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The  Controversy.  The  controversy  over  birth  control  in  the 
United  States  has  by  no  means  been  resolved,  although  in  recent  periods 
the  bitterness  and  wrangling  have  subsided  somewhat.  When  Margaret 
Sanger  started  the  birth  control  movement  in  1912,  she  was  met  by  a 
cascade  of  abuse.  Religious  leaders,  doctors,  law-enforcement  agents  — 
and  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  public  —  combined  to  make  her 
early  career  a  thorny  one.  Her  experience  as  a  nurse  in  New  York's  Lower 
East  side  had  convinced  her  that  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  day 
lay  in  the  fact  that  thousands  of  lower-class  wives  continued  to  bear 
children  in  the  midst  of  squalor  —  because  contraceptive  devices  were 
not  available.  In  spite  of  numerous  court  battles  and  a  jail  sentence,  Mar- 
garet Sanger  persisted  in  her  crusade  to  make  birth  control  acceptable, 
both  legally  and  medically.  Eventually  she  won  the  fight.  Today,  birth 
control  has  been  accepted  by  the  medical  profession  and  is  legal  in  almost 
all  of  the  states.  Hundreds  of  birth  control  clinics  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  journals  and  other  literature  dealing  with 
contraception  or  "planned  parenthood"  receive  wide  circulation. 

Unlike  the  practice  in  some  other  countries,  contraceptive  devices 
are  generally  not  advertised  in  the  United  States.  And  while  accurate 
figures  are  hard  to  procure,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that,  econom- 
ically speaking,  contraception  is  "big  business."  In  collecting  figures  on 
the  sale  of  male  condoms  in  the  1930's,  for  example,  Himes  reported  that 
the  chief  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  "produce  a  million  and  a 
half  a  day."21 

Most  of  the  present-day  arguments  over  contraception  relate  to  Cath- 
olic-Protestant differences.  The  Catholic  Church  holds  that  the  use  of 
mechanical  contraceptive  devices  is  contrary  to  Natural  Law,  although 
under  certain  conditions  the  rhythm  method  is  permissible.22  Granted 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church,  this  viewpoint  is  logical  and  con- 
sistent, and  it  is  regrettable  that  so  many  non-Catholic  writers  have  been 
rather  intolerant  in  their  approach  to  the  subject.  Proponents  of  contra- 
ception, on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  birth  control  is  an  economic  bless- 
ing to  poorer  families,  that  child-spacing  patterns  are  improved,  that  the 
number  of  abortions  is  reduced,  and  that  the  health  of  the  wife  is  safe- 
guarded. From  a  secular  view,  this  position,  also,  is  a  logical  one,  even 
though  many  Catholic  writers  refuse  to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the 

21  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

22  See   William   J.   Gibbons,    S.J.,   "Fertility   Control   in   tbe   Light   of   Some   Recent 
Catholic  Statements,"  Eugenics  Quarterly,  March,  1956,  pp.  9-15. 
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argument.  While  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics will  reconcile  their  views  on  birth  control,  tolerance  on  both  sides 
would  do  much  to  alleviate  a  rather  futile  controversy. 

A  New  Social  Problem?  To  the  present  writer,  a  more  fruit- 
ful area  of  discussion  pertains  to  the  question  of  the  availability  of  contra- 
ceptive devices  to  the  youth  of  the  nation.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  large-scale  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  devices  has  had  an  effect  on 
the  sexual  behavior  of  the  not-yet-married  group.  One  of  the  deterrent 
factors  relative  to  premarital  coitus  is  the  fear  of  pregnancy  —  a  fear 
which  is  appreciably  lessened  when  contraceptives  are  employed. 

In  years  to  come,  this  particular  problem  may  well  become  a  fairly 
serious  one.  At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  birth  control  devices  are 
of  the  mechanical  or  chemical  variety;  that  is,  they  are  external  applica- 
tions as  opposed  to  oral  drugs.  These  external  applications  are  somewhat 
cumbersome  and,  at  least  as  far  as  the  female  is  concerned,  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  family  doctor.  And  even  though  the  manufacturers 
make  some  exorbitant  claims  as  to  the  infallibility  of  their  products,  the 
fact  remains  that  an  absolutely  safe  contraceptive  has  not  yet  been  mar- 
keted. 

All  of  these  factors  tend  to  militate  against  the  widespread  premarital 
use  of  contraceptives,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  unmarried  female.  On 
the  horizon,  however,  are  contraceptive  pills  which,  if  taken  orally,  will 
prevent  conception  for  a  specific  period  of  time  —  a  certain  number  of 
weeks,  or  perhaps  months.  The  writer,  for  example,  has  recently  heard 
a  lecture  given  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  major  pharmaceutical 
companies  in  which  it  was  reported  that  a  pill  was  being  perfected  which, 
if  taken  by  the  female,  would  stop  the  process  of  ovulation  —  thereby 
preventing  conception  —  for  a  period  of  many  months.  Were  such  pills  to 
be  taken  periodically,  the  woman  would  be  assured  of  a  100  per  cent 
effective  conception  preventative.  The  lecturer  was  of  the  opinion  that 
normal  ovulation  would  resume  at  any  time  the  female  stopped  taking 
the  pill,  and  that  the  pill  would  have  no  adverse  effects  on  other  vital 
functions. 

As  of  the  date  this  volume  went  to  press,  a  pill  of  the  kind  described 
above  had  not  yet  been  widely  marketed.  Presumably,  however,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  an  inexpensive  oral  contraceptive  is  commercially 
manufactured.  If  the  claims  are  true,  such  a  contraceptive  would  prob- 
ably turn  out  to  be  a  financial  bonanza  for  the  company  first  marketing 
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the  product,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  business  concern  would  refrain 
from  releasing  the  product  on  so-called  moral  grounds.  Nor,  it  can  be 
argued,  is  there  any  necessary  reason  why  such  a  product  should  be  with- 
held, since  there  would  presumably  be  widespread  demand  on  the  part 
of  married  couples.  At  the  same  time,  foolproof  birth  control  pills  in  the 
hands  of  single  people  might  well  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  pre- 
marital intercourse.  If  our  society  were  ready  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
premarital  permissiveness,  well  and  good;  but  as  pointed  out  earlier  in 
the  book,  this  is  a  highly  questionable  turn  of  events.  Within  the  lifetime 
of  most  readers  it  may  be  that  the  issue  of  the  birth  control  "pill"  will 
reach  headline  proportions. 
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The  Sexual  Factor  in  Marriage 


Marital  coitus  is  practically  the  only  type  of  sexual  be- 
havior that  is  morally  and  legally  sanctioned  in  our  society. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  quite  natural  that  in  the  minds  of  single  people 
the  anticipation  of  regularized  sexual  intercourse  is  an  important  com- 
ponent in  marital  motivation.  It  may  be  true  that  sex  is  not  the  primary 
reason  for  matrimony,  but  for  most  American  youth  the  prospect  of  a 
marriage  without  sex  would  be  a  dim  one:  under  such  conditions  it  is 
problematical  as  to  what  proportion  of  single  males  would  actually  pro- 
pose, or,  for  that  matter,  what  percentage  of  the  females  would  accept. 

Definition  of  Sexual  Adjustment.  At  one  time,  sex  was  cus- 
tomarily thought  of  as  an  obligation  or  duty  insofar  as  the  wife  was  con- 
cerned. Sexual  gratification  was  felt  to  be  a  prerogative  of  the  husband 
rather  than  as  a  joint  venture  on  the  part  of  both  husband  and  wife.  The 
latter  was  presumed  to  "submit"  to  the  desires  of  her  mate,  and  if  in  the 
process  she  received  any  sexual  gratification  it  was  unlikely  that  anyone 
knew  of  it,  since  sex  was  neither  written  about  nor  discussed  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  today.  And  if,  in  the  process  of  satisfying  her  husband's  passion, 
the  wife  was  left  sexually  unsatisfied,  it  was  unlikely  diat  she  would  voice 
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her  complaints,  since  any  manifestation  of  her  sexual  needs  or  desires  was 
considered  unladylike. 

Today,  conditions  have  changed:  it  is  recognized  that  women  as  well 
as  men  have  sexual  needs;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  seldom  in  history  have  the  needs  of  a  group  been  written  about  as 
extensively  as  have  the  so-called  sexual  needs  of  women.  If,  in  many  of 
the  writings,  the  true  sex  needs  of  women  have  been  exaggerated  and 
blown  out  of  realistic  proportion,  the  fact  still  remains  that  sexual  grati- 
fication is  a  province  of  both  husband  and  wife,  and  that  unless  this  fact 
is  recognized  by  the  couple  the  chances  of  a  happy  marriage  may  be 
materially  reduced. 

As  a  working  definition  of  sexual  adjustment,  therefore,  we  will  con- 
sider a  married  couple  to  be  sexually  adjusted  when  the  frequency  of 
coitus  and  the  physical  and  psycho-emotional  responses  involved  are  mu- 
tually satisfactory.  It  is  recognized  that  this  definition  depicts  an  "ideal 
type,"  and  that  in  reality  sex  adjustment  is  more  likely  to  be  a  matter  of 
degree  rather  than  a  question  of  black  or  white.  It  is  also  possible  that 
one  of  the  married  partners  may  be  sexually  satisfied  or  adjusted  while 
the  other  spouse  is  not.  By  our  definition,  such  a  couple  would  be  con- 
sidered sexually  maladjusted. 

Some  Causes  of  Sexual  Maladjustment.  Why  should  the  sex 
factor  prove  to  be  a  stumbling  block  in  so  many  marriages?  In  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  is  it  possible  to  identify  some  of  the  causes  of 
sexual  maladjustment?  The  answer  to  these  questions  depends  in  good 
part  on  how  precisely  one  defines  the  term  "cause."  In  the  behavioral 
sciences,  causes  are  usually  complex  chains  of  interlocking  or  related 
phenomena,  and  the  search  for  specific  causation  involves  a  tracing  back- 
ward of  the  successive  links.  In  the  issue  at  hand  —  the  reasons  for  sexual 
maladjustment  —  it  is  possible  to  depict  some  of  the  broader  causative 
factors.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  isolate  and  identify  specific  causal  net- 
works or  sequences.  For  the  general  reader,  it  is  hoped  that  a  classifica- 
tion and  description  of  the  broader  elements  will  prove  to  be  worth  while. 
Space  obviously  precludes  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  caus- 
ative factors  related  to  sexual  discord.  Instead,  let  us  arbitrarily  classify 
the  various  causes  under  four  headings:  physical,  biological,  cultural,  and 
individual.  Let  us  define  these  terms  operationally,  since  in  the  present 
context  they  are  being  used  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  their 
usual  meaning. 
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By  physical  is  meant  the  various  genital  abnormalities  which  hamper 
or  prevent  normal  sexual  intercourse,  such  as  over-  or  under-sized  sex 
organs,  glandular  malfunction,  and  other  anatomical  disorders.  Physical 
impediments  such  as  these  obviously  represent  a  concrete  cause  of  sex 
maladjustment,  often  permanent  in  nature.  Proportionately,  though,  the 
number  of  such  abnormalities  must  be  small,  and  while  individual  case 
histories  may  make  lurid  reading  material,  their  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  sexual  discord  is  relatively  insignificant,  however  much  these 
cases  are  quoted  in  the  marriage  manuals  and  other  advice  pamphlets 
which  beam  their  message  to  newlyweds.  In  the  interest  of  more  impor- 
tant considerations,  physical  factors  hardly  warrant  further  discussion. 

Biological  factors,  in  the  present  context,  refer  to  inborn  differences 
between  human  males  and  females  which  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
impede  a  satisfactory  sex  adjustment  in  marriage.  It  is  rather  obvious 
that  sex  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  human  females  as  it  does  to 
males.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  inheres  in 
the  different  biological  make-up  of  the  sexes.  The  biological  factor  is 
certainly  not  the  only  one  nor,  it  can  be  argued,  even  the  most  important 
one  involved  in  sexual  discord.  But  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
biological  factor  is  a  significant  one.  A  comparison,  therefore,  of  the 
sexual  nature  of  women  and  men  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
comprehend  some  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  sexual  maladjust- 
ment. 

By  cultural  factors,  in  the  present  chapter,  we  are  referring  primarily 
to  the  various  societal  pressures  which  tend  to  impinge  unequally  on 
human  males  and  females  in  the  United  States.  In  the  area  of  sex  be- 
havior, as  in  practically  all  areas  relating  to  conformity,  conduct  norms, 
and  moral  codes,  it  is  apparent  that  restrictive  measures  and  group  pres- 
sures bear  more  heavily  —  sometimes  much  more  heavily  —  on  the  female 
than  on  the  male.  Because  of  premarital  sexual  restrictions,  for  example, 
some  wives  find  themselves  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  sex  adjustment  in  marriage.  At  any  rate,  a  discus- 
sion of  cultural  factors  is  clearly  called  for. 

The  term  individual  factors,  as  used  herein,  has  been  coined  to  fill 
a  semantic  need.  While  it  is  true  that  men  and  women  differ  in  their 
feelings  about  sex,  it  is  also  true  that  sex  does  not  mean  the  same  thing 
to  all  women  or  to  all  men.  Within  each  sex  there  is  a  tremendous  varia- 
tion with  regard  to  sexual  attitudes  and  sexual  needs.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  individual  variation  is  due  primarily  to  biological  or  to 
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cultural  forces.   The  fact  of  variation  has  been  established,  nevertheless, 
and  these  intra-sexual  differences  will  be  referred  to  as  individual  factors. 


The  Sexual  Nature  of  Women 


For  some  reason,  woman's  sexual  nature  is  less  well  understood  than 
that  of  the  man.  Women  are  less  inclined  to  discuss  sex,  especially  in 
terms  of  their  own  experience.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  sexuality  of 
females  is  more  diffuse  and  complex  than  that  of  males.  Then,  too,  most 
of  the  writers  in  the  field  have  been  men,  and  it  would  appear  that  many 
of  them  have  projected  their  own  sexual  feelings  to  the  distaff  side.  What- 
ever the  reason  or  reasons,  the  sexual  nature  of  women  has  remained 
somewhat  clouded. 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  her  sexuality  is  the  fact  that  the  human 
female  does  not  experience  ejaculation.  In  the  male  there  is  a  constant 
build-up  of  spermatozoa,  together  with  an  accumulation  of  prostatic  and 
other  fluids.  The  spermatozoa  and  sexual  fluids  apparently  operate  as  in- 
ternal pressures,  calling,  as  it  were,  for  an  ejaculatory  release.  The  fre- 
quency and  urgency  of  the  release  is  commonly  known  as  the  male  sex 
drive.  In  most  males  this  drive  is  strong  enough  to  elicit  fairly  regular 
genital  reflexes;  in  fact,  when  his  sexual  needs  are  not  fulfilled,  the  average 
male  experiences  feelings  of  congestion-frustration.  In  the  absence  of  all 
other  sex  outlets,  most  males  experience  relief  through  periodic  nocturnal 
emissions,  or  "wet  dreams."  In  physiological  terms,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  are  any  normal  males,  in  the  younger  age  groups  at  least,  who  do 
not  experience  some  sort  of  ejaculatory  release. 

For  the  female  there  apparently  is  no  counterpart  to  these  internal 
sexual  pressures.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  small  sex  organ,  the  clitoris, 
and  that  because  of  the  blood  supply  and  cell  structure  this  organ  has 
some  erectile  capacity.  But  the  point  is,  as  Leuba  points  out,  that  "there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  internal  stimulus  for  this  reflex  ...  or  for  the 
other  female  sexual  reflexes."1  The  use  of  the  term  "female  sex  drive," 
therefore,  is  perhaps  misleading,  because  what  is  implied  is  an  innate 
drive  for  sex  release,  and  —  as  compared  to  the  male,  at  least  —  such 
does  not  seem  to  exist. 

1  Clarence  Leuba,  The  Sexual  Nature  of  Man,  New  York,  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1954, 
p.  29. 
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While  recognizing  the  cyclical  changes  in  the  female  reproductive 
cycle,  Leuba  feels  that  these  changes  do  not  in  and  of  themselves  create 
sexual  reflexes.  The  author  states  that  "a  woman  might,  if  not  otherwise 
influenced  by  culture  or  other  extraneous  influences,  be  more  active  at 
the  time  of  ovulation  and  more  sexually  receptive.  For  the  sexually  ma- 
ture but  inexperienced  female,  however,  there  would  be  no  frustration  in 
the  failure  of  sexual  functioning  to  occur  at  that  time,  because  of  the 
absence  for  her  of  sexual  excitation.  There  is  probably  no  innate  desire 
for  sexual  stimulation  or  sexual  functioning."2 

Leuba's  contention  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  many  of  the  Kinsey 
findings.  For  example,  by  the  age  of  twenty,  33  per  cent  of  the  females 
in  the  sample  had  masturbated  to  the  point  of  orgasm,  as  compared  to 
92  per  cent  of  the  males.3  In  his  discussion  of  premarital  coitus,  Kinsey 
notes  that  "some  45  per  cent  of  the  females  in  the  sample  recognized  that 
their  lack  of  sexual  responsiveness  had  been  a  factor  in  limiting  their 
premarital  activity;  but  it  seems  clear  that  a  lack  of  responsiveness  or  an 
inability  to  respond  was  even  more  important  than  the  females  themselves 
understood.  As  someone  long  ago  recognized,  it  is  easier  to  abstain  from 
sin  when  one  is  not  physically  or  physiologically  endowed  with  the  ca- 
pacity —  or  with  much  capacity  —  to  sin."4 

In  the  case  of  experienced  women  —  those  who  have  had  coitus  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time  —  sexual  desire  may  certainly  be  present. 
Such  women  may  be  highly  responsive  sexually,  though  again  the  term 
"sex  drive"  may  be  misleading.  The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that, 
while  there  is  much  individual  variation,  women  generally  —  including 
the  sexually  experienced  group  —  can  apparently  abstain  from  sexual 
activity  for  long  periods  without  ill  effects.  Admittedly  there  are  some 
women  for  whom  the  involuntary  cessation  of  sexual  relations  —  brought 
on  by  divorce,  or  by  death  of  the  husband,  for  instance  —  would  give 
rise  to  frustrations,  in  some  cases  serious  enough  to  cause  a  personality 
disorder.  But  while  doctors  and  clinicians  have  made  the  most  of  these 
cases,  it  is  doubtful  whether  sexual  "frustration,"  as  that  term  is  com- 
monly understood,  would  apply  to  the  large  majority  of  women.  When 
the  male  is  deprived  of  sex  he  experiences  well-recognized  discomforts, 
and  what  apparently  happens  is  that  he  incorrectly  attributes  these  same 
feelings  to  the  "deprived"  female. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

s  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  Clyde  E.  Martin,  and  Paul  H.  Gebhard, 

Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1953, 

p.  173. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  315. 
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It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  differential  cultural  pres- 
sures exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  sexual  behavior  of  women.  These 
factors  will  be  described  in  a  later  section.  The  available  evidence  sug- 
gests, nevertheless,  that  given  hypothetically  similar  cultural  backgrounds, 
men  and  women  would  still  evidence  different  patterns  of  sexual  behavior, 
with  the  former  cast  in  the  role  of  the  pursuer  and  the  latter  in  the  role 
of  the  pursued.  There  have  been  a  few  societies  in  which  a  so-called 
role  reversal  has  been  reported  (by  Margaret  Mead  and  other  anthropol- 
ogists), where  the  female  is  the  aggressor  and  the  male  passive.  But  if 
such  is  indeed  the  case  —  and  the  writer  confesses  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
conjure  up  a  mental  picture  of  women  in  sexual  pursuit  of  men  —  the 
phenomenon  simply  attests  to  the  power  of  cultural  factors.  And  as  Gor- 
don points  out,  "even  Margaret  Mead's  exceptions  remain  —  exceptions."5 

Although  the  point  is  perhaps  debatable,  Kinsey's  belief  is  that  the 
most  effective  measures  of  a  female's  inherent  sexuality  are  nocturnal  sex 
dreams  and  masturbation.  He  reasons  that  all  the  other  types  of  sexual 
behavior  involve  partners,  and  that  the  female's  behavior  may  represent 
an  effort  to  please  her  partner  rather  than  an  attempt  to  satisfy  her  own 
sex  needs.  "The  frequencies  of  the  female's  marital  coitus,  for  instance, 
are  often  much  higher  than  she  would  desire,  and  even  those  females  who 
are  most  responsive  in  their  sexual  relations  might  not  choose  to  have 
coitus  as  often  as  their  spouses  want  it.  Since  other  persons  have  a  mini- 
mum effect  upon  the  incidences  and  frequencies  of  masturbation  and 
nocturnal  sex  dreams,  these  latter  outlets  provide  a  better  measure  of  the 
basic  interests  and  sexual  capacities  of  the  female."6 

Kinsey's  own  figures,  in  this  connection,  are  quite  revealing.  By  the 
age  of  twenty,  only  8  per  cent  of  the  females  in  his  sample  had  experi- 
enced a  sexual  dream  to  the  point  of  orgasm,7  as  compared  to  77  per  cent 
of  the  males  of  corresponding  ages.8  Accumulative  incidence  figures  re- 
veal that  ultimately  37  per  cent  of  the  females  have  orgastic  sex  dreams 
as  compared  to  83  per  cent  of  the  males.9  Of  those  females  who  do  ex- 
perience such  dreams,  the  frequencies  are  quite  low.  Kinsey's  data  indi- 
cate that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  female  population  experiences 
orgastic  sex  dreams  in  any  single  year,  whereas  the  male  figure  is  four 
times  this  high.10 

5  Edgar  S.  Gordon,  "Taking  Physical  Factors  into  Account,"  in  Howard  Becker  and 
Reuben  Hill  (eds. ),  Family,  Marriage  and  Parenthood,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  1955,  p.  318. 

6  Op.  cit.,  p.  192.  7  ibid.,  Table  42,  p.  216. 

8  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  and  Clyde  E.  Martin,  Sexual  Behavior  in 
the  Human  Male,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1948,  Table  133,  p.  520. 

9  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  p.  215.  10  Ibid. 
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Kinsey  makes  a  very  interesting  observation  about  female  sex 
dreams:  in  the  last  generation  or  two  the  female  in  our  society  has  under- 
gone a  great  deal  of  "emancipation";  she  has  played  an  increasingly  active 
role  in  business,  politics,  and  civic  affairs;  her  place  is  no  longer  solely 
in  the  home;  her  level  of  schooling  has  increased,  and  a  college  degree 
has  become  almost  commonplace.  The  percentage  of  young  women  who 
go  on  to  postgraduate  and  professional  training  has  also  increased. 
Despite  this  social  emancipation,  reports  Kinsey,  "the  number  of  females 
who  are  ever  stimulated  by  daytime  fantasies  or  by  sex  dreams  as  they 
sleep,  and  the  frequencies  with  which  they  have  such  dreams  to  the  point 
of  orgasm,  remain  just  about  what  they  were  in  their  grandmother's  gen- 
eration. The  capacity  to  be  aroused  psychosexually  evidently  depends  on 
something  more  innate  than  the  culture."11 

The  incidence  and  frequency  of  masturbation  among  females  is  also 
low  as  compared  to  that  among  males.  As  we  have  seen,  Kinsey's  data 
show  that  by  age  twenty,  33  per  cent  of  the  female  sample  had  mastur- 
bated to  the  point  of  orgasm,  as  contrasted  to  92  per  cent  of  the  males.12 
The  same  study  also  reveals  that  because  of  the  sporadic  nature  of  their 
masturbatory  activity,  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  females  were 
masturbating  in  any  one  year,  as  compared  to  figures  of  75  per  cent  for 
single  males  and  30  per  cent  for  married  males.13 

Sensory  Arousal.  Another  revealing  aspect  of  female  sexuality 
—  and  one  which,  in  scientific  terms,  is  not  yet  fully  understood  —  per- 
tains to  the  sensory  factor.  Insofar  as  the  male  is  concerned,  such  tilings 
as  erotic  art,  pictures  of  genitalia,  pornographic  literature,  burlesque 
shows,  and  the  like,  frequently  serve  as  sexual  stimuli;  that  is,  the  ob- 
servation of  these  phenomena  often  elicits  genital  reactions  and  the  desire 
for  coitus.  The  majority  of  females  are  not  so  aroused.  This  arousal  dif- 
ferential between  males  and  females  has  been  described  or  alluded  to 
in  a  number  of  research  studies,  although  on  a  common-sense  basis  the 
fact  had  certainly  been  recognized  long  before  the  research  findings  were 
reported.  Throughout  history  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  the 
male  rather  than  the  female  who  has  been  interested  in  nudity,  pornog- 
raphy, and  other  erotic  stimuli;  and  in  modern  society  the  revealing 
manner  of  dress  of  some  women  is,  in  a  sense,  a  social  exploitation  of  a 
recognized  biological  phenomenon. 

It  can  perhaps  be  argued  that  differences  in  sensory  arousal  are 
ii  Ibid.,  p.  203.  12  Ibid.,  p.  173.  «  ibid.,  p.  143. 
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basically  cultural  rather  than  biological  in  origin,  but  in  the  writer's 
opinion  this  is  an  unlikely  explanation.  The  differential  exists  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  apparently  has  occurred,  geographically  and  histor- 
ically speaking,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places.  And  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  "emancipated"  woman  of  today  is  any  more  moved  by  psycho- 
sexual  stimuli  than  was  the  woman  of  yesteryear. 

That  most  women  are  not  sexually  aroused  by  psychological  stimuli 
has  implications  beyond  the  fact  of  non-arousal.  In  effect,  the  average 
woman  is  less  likely  to  think  in  sexual  terms  than  is  the  average  man. 
She  is  less  motivated  to  discuss  sex;  she  is  less  likely  to  fantasy  or  day- 
dream about  sexual  relationships;  she  is  less  likely  to  wish  for  sexual  ex- 
periences, particularly  in  terms  of  a  variety  of  different  partners;  and  she 
probably  is  less  likely  to  think  of  the  sexual  experiences  she  has  had.  The 
average  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  prone  to  have  sexual  fantasies, 
to  wish  for  new  experiences  and  sexual  variety,  and,  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  to  recall  and  contemplate  the  experiences  he  has  already  had. 

The  Female  Myth.  Research  findings  seem  to  corroborate 
general  observation  in  pointing  up  the  likelihood  that  in  the  course  of  her 
life  the  average  woman  is  not  especially  interested  in  sex,  per  se.  The 
question  remains,  nevertheless,  why  so  many  people,  writers  included, 
refuse  to  accept  what  is  apparently  a  fact.  One  reason  is  probably  be- 
cause there  are  individual  differences  among  females,  just  as  there  are 
among  males,  and  not  all  females  would  fit  the  sexual  pattern  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  A  minority  of  women  —  perhaps  10  or  15 
per  cent  —  are  aroused  by  sexual  stimuli;  they  do  think  in  sexual  terms; 
and  they  may  suffer  more  or  less  serious  hardships  if  they  do  not  obtain 
regular  sex  gratification.  But  while  they  are  atypical  in  terms  of  female 
norms,  their  sexual  activities  —  and  more  importantly,  perhaps,  the  stories 
of  their  activities  —  have  received  attention  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numerical  incidence.  Rare  is  the  male,  for  example,  who  cannot  define 
the  term  "nymphomaniac"  and  who  has  not  heard  innumerable  stories  of 
over-sexed  females. 

The  point  is  not  that  such  females  are  the  products  of  male  imagina- 
tion; indeed,  the  research  findings  show  rather  clearly  that  some  women 
have  a  higher  sex  desire  than  some  men.  The  point  is  that  the  percentage 
of  such  cases  is  relatively  small,  and  to  judge  typical  female  sexuality  on 
the  basis  of  this  atypical  group  is  to  misunderstand  the  sexual  nature  of 
women. 
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Another  probable  reason  for  believing  the  sex  desire  of  females  to 
be  higher  than  it  actually  is  stems  from  the  fact  that  most  women  do 
enjoy  sexual  intercourse.  Feminine  histrionics  notwithstanding,  most 
wives  are  genuinely  responsive  during  coital  activity  with  their  husbands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  more  wives  than  husbands  have 
a  capacity  for  multiple  orgasm.  But  enjoyment  or  responsiveness  during 
coitus  is  not  necessarily  an  index  of  sex  drive.  A  woman  who  has  been 
sexually  responsive  during  coitus  may  have  no  specific  afterthoughts  of 
sex  or  desires  for  sexual  intercourse  for  a  period  of  weeks,  or  months,  or 
even  longer.  Extended  periods  without  coitus  may  well  have  no  adverse 
effects.  In  short,  although  she  actively  enjoys  coitus  when  it  occurs,  her 
sexual  needs  remain  low  as  compared  with  most  men.  And  in  the  writer's 
view,  it  is  this  specific  need-differential  which  represents  a  major  contrast 
between  the  sexuality  of  human  males  and  females. 

Typically,  of  course,  both  have  physical  needs,  and  neither  man  nor 
woman  would  choose  to  live  without  sex;  at  the  same  time,  sexual  depri- 
vation would  work  a  greater  hardship  on  the  man  than  on  the  woman. 
Many  a  husband  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why  his  wife  isn't  more 
interested  in  sex,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  "usually  seems  to 
enjoy  it."  The  chances  are  she  does  enjoy  it,  but  at  the  same  time  her 
biological  make-up  is  such  that  there  is  little  "mental  carry-over"  between 
sex  acts.  Lacking  the  mental  imagery  of  sex,  and  minus  the  pressures 
from  internal  sexual  fluids,  women  have  sex  desires  which  appear  to  be 
of  a  different  order  from  those  of  men. 

The  Essence  of  Female  Sexuality.  It  was  stated  above  that,  in 
general,  men  have  greater  sexual  needs  than  do  women.  This  is  true  to 
the  extent  that  "sexual  needs"  are  thought  of  in  the  usual  male  sense  — 
that  is,  in  terms  of  the  orgastic  release  of  localized  genital  pressures.  But 
while  women  may  recognize  specific  sexual  tensions  of  this  kind,  at  least 
upon  occasion,  the  fact  remains  that  in  most  cases  the  term  "sexual  needs" 
has  a  different  connotation.  For  women  tend  to  think  of  sex  as  part  of 
an  over-all  pattern  of  love  and  affection,  rather  than  as  a  specific  genital 
response.  In  this  sense,  it  would  be  more  meaningful  to  consider  women 
not  as  having  lesser  sexual  needs  than  men,  but  as  having  different  sexual 
needs. 

Woman's  sexuality  is  more  diffuse  than  that  of  man,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  for  her  to  dissociate  sex  from  love.  And  when  seen  in  this  light, 
her  sexual  configuration  becomes  more  understandable.  It  is  hardly 
likely,  for  instance,  that  masturbation  would  provide  the  same  degree  of 
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sex  gratification  for  women  that  it  does  for  men,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  frequency  of  masturbation  is  so  much  lower  among  women. 

During  sex  activities  the  average  woman  is  perhaps  as  much  con- 
cerned with  amatory  behavior  —  being  held,  caressed,  kissed  —  as  she 
is  with  genital  union.  Interestingly,  many  women  enjoy  sexual  inter- 
course despite  the  fact  that  they  infrequently  or  never  attain  orgasm! 
In  the  Terman  study,  for  instance,  the  author  classified  those  wives  who 
seldom  or  never  reached  orgasm  during  coitus  as  sexually  "inadequate," 
and  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the  questionnaire  answers  of  the  inade- 
quate group.  Terman's  summary  statement  is  as  follows: 

Many  believe  that  the  wife  who  fails  to  achieve  orgasm  is,  if  not  so 
frigid  as  to  be  devoid  of  sexual  feelings,  necessarily  left  in  a  condition  of 
unsatisfied  excitement  and  nervous  tension.  Actually  6  out  of  10  inade- 
quate report  complete  or  fairly  complete  satisfaction  and  relief;  only  4 
in  10  report  little  or  none.  There  are  wives  who  continue  for  years  to 
enjoy  intercourse  and  to  find  it  entirely  satisfying  without  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  missing  anything.  For  many  women  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  sexual  intercourse  is  largely  independent  of  the  climactic  response.14 

In  a  later  Terman  study,  based  on  a  smaller  group  of  556  wives, 
questionnaire  analysis  of  those  women  who  did  not  experience  orgasm 
(the  "inadequates" )  revealed  that  only  24  per  cent  reported  their  satis- 
faction as  being  "little,"  "none,"  or  "left  nervous  and  unsatisfied."15 

The  essence  of  female  sexuality,  then,  can  best  be  described  in  terms 
of  love  and  affection.  Desire  for  release  of  specific  genital  tension  is  some- 
times a  recognized  factor,  at  least  during  certain  phases  of  the  menstrual 
cycle,  and  to  the  experienced  woman  coitus  is  generally  found  to  be  an 
enjoyable  experience.  Basically,  however,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
women  to  think  of  sex  in  terms  of  tenderness  and  love,  rather  than  as  an 
isolated  physical  drive  which  calls  for  frequent  and  regular  orgastic  re- 
lease. 


The  Sexual  Nature  of  Man 


In  our  discussion  of  female  sexuality  it  was  necessary  to  include  many 
points  of  comparison  with  male  sexuality,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 

14  Lewis    M.    Terman,    Psychological    Factors    in    Marital    Happiness,    New    York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938,  p.  388. 

15  Lewis  M.  Terman,  "Correlates  of  Orgasm  Adequacy  in  a  Group  of  556  Wives," 
Journal  of  Psychology,  October,  1951,  pp.  115-172. 
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this  material  in  any  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  terms  of  sex  drive  the 
human  male  is  a  more  dynamic  and  aggressive  creature.  The  nature  of 
his  sexual  mechanism  is  such  as  to  effect  fairly  regular  and  frequent  sem- 
inal emissions.  While  there  are  significant  individual  differences,  the  av- 
erage male  is  sexually  aroused  by  a  variety  of  visual  and  other  sensory 
stimuli. 

The  sex  drive  of  the  human  male  is  a  potent  force,  calling  for  peri- 
odic release,  and  —  by  female  standards,  at  least  —  many  males  are  not 
too  particular  in  their  choice  of  sexual  partners.  Prostitution,  for  example, 
has  flourished  throughout  the  ages,  and  in  many  countries  it  continues  to 
flourish.  On  the  contrary,  the  percentage  of  women  who  could  bring 
themselves  to  patronize  a  male  prostitute  must  be  small  indeed.  Unlike 
the  woman,  however,  the  average  man  has  no  great  difficulty  dichotomiz- 
ing sex  and  love. 

Tending  as  they  do  to  fuse  the  qualities  of  love  and  sex,  most  wives 
have  little  desire  for  sex  relations  with  anyone  but  their  husbands. 
The  latter,  however,  do  not  have  reciprocal  feelings,  as  evidenced  both 
by  common  observation  and  by  research  findings.  In  Terman's  study  the 
respondents  were  asked,  "Do  you  frequently  experience  desire  for  inter- 
course with  someone  else  than  your  wife  ( husband )  ?  ( check )  Very  fre- 
quently  ,  frequently ,  sometimes ,  rarely ,  never " 

Results  showed  that  43.2  per  cent  of  the  husbands  checked  "sometimes," 
"frequently,"  or  "very  frequently,"  as  compared  with  11.8  per  cent  of  the 
wives.  Almost  three-quarters  ( 73.4  per  cent )  of  the  wives  checked  "never," 
as  contrasted  to  27.7  per  cent  of  the  husbands.16 

In  the  Burgess-Wallin  study,  some  86  per  cent  of  the  wives  as  against 
25  per  cent  of  the  husbands  reported  that  they  had  never  had  a  desire 
for  extramarital  coitus.17 

This  "variety  proneness"  on  the  part  of  the  husbands  stems  from  a 
combination  of  cultural  and  biological  factors.  Included  among  these 
would  be  (a)  an  inherently  strong  sex  drive,  (b)  the  tendency  to  be 
aroused  by  sensory  stimuli,  and  (c)  the  capacity  to  fantasy  in  terms  of 
desired  sex  experiences.  Admittedly,  in  this  connection,  the  neurological, 
physiological,  and  hormonal  differences  between  human  males  and  fe- 
males are  not  adequately  understood.  There  is  some  hope,  though,  that 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  various  biological  factors  may  not 
be  too  far  in  the  offing,  as  evidenced  by  laboratory  research. 

16  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  pp.  335-336. 

17  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage,  Philadelphia, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1953,  p.  664. 
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In  describing  the  research  done  on  adrenalin  hormones  known  as  the 
17-ketosteroids,  for  example,  Kinsey  states  that  "the  reported  levels  of 
the  17-ketosteroids  in  the  human  male  differ  from  the  reported  levels  of 
the  17-ketosteroids  in  the  human  female  in  a  manner  which  more  or  less 
parallels  the  differences  which  we  have  found  between  the  median  fre- 
quencies of  orgasm  at  various  ages  in  the  two  sexes."18  Shuttleworth,  in  a 
recent  analysis  of  male  and  female  sexuality,  identifies  five  specific  biolog- 
ical factors  which  are  involved  in  behavioral  differences  between  males 
and  females.19 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  biological  factors  play  an  important  part  in 
male-female  differences  in  sex  behavior,  and  it  is  likely  that  further  re- 
search will  help  delineate  these  components.  In  the  last  analysis,  never- 
theless, sexual  behavior  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  prevailing 
cultural  norms,  and  it  is  to  this  area  that  we  now  turn. 


Differential  Cultural  Pressures 


The  sexual  adjustment  problem  of  a  married  couple  is  caused  not 
only  by  biological  differences  between  male  and  female  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  female  is  subjected  to  strong,  culturally  restrictive  pressures. 
In  most  civilized  societies,  including  our  own,  the  woman  has  led  a  tra- 
ditionally sheltered  existence,  and  while  it  is  true  that  times  have  changed 
in  this  respect,  full  equality  has  not  been  reached,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  sex  behavior.  Whether  or  not  standards  of  sexual  conduct  should  be 
higher  for  females  than  for  males  can  be  debated  either  way.  The  fact 
remains  that  in  our  society  the  female  is  expected  to  conform  to  higher 
standards,  and  this  fact  undoubtedly  reflects  itself  in  marital  sex  adjust- 
ment. 

The  Home.  A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  the  extent  to 
which  today's  children  are  lacking  in  home  discipline  as  compared  to  the 
children  of  previous  generations.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  still  true 
that  in  most  homes  the  conduct  of  daughters  is  more  closely  supervised 
than  that  of  sons.  The  games  she  plays,  the  language  she  uses,  her  per- 

18  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  pp.  755-756. 

19  Frank  Shuttleworth,  "A  Biosocial  and  Developmental  Theory  of  Male  and  Female 
Sexuality,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  May,  1959,  pp.  163-170. 
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sonal  appearance,  her  manners,  her  morals  —  all  of  these  are  of  concern 
to  the  average  girl's  parents.  Rare  is  the  coed  today  who  cannot  remem- 
ber her  mother  saying,  "I  know,  but  girls  don't  do  those  things."  (And 
when  she  marries,  today's  coed  will  probably  find  herself  saying  the  same 
thing  to  her  own  daughter. ) 

One  of  the  specific  restraining  influences  on  the  sexual  behavior  of 
the  daughter  is  the  fact  that  such  indulgence  would  somehow  be  tanta- 
mount to  "letting  her  parents  down."  In  a  great  many  American  homes, 
sexual  conduct  is  not  openly  discussed  in  front  of  children  or  teen-agers; 
nevertheless,  implicit  in  the  attitude  of  most  parents  is  the  danger-signal 
idea  that  there  are  certain  types  of  behavior  that  are  simply  not  tolerated, 
that  there  are  some  things  that  Nice  Girls  will  not  do.  Again,  we  are 
not  presently  concerned  with  whether  parental  supervision  of  this  type 
is  good  or  bad,  or  necessary  or  unnecessary.  The  point  is  simply  that  in 
terms  of  home  training,  girls  and  boys  —  or,  if  you  will,  wives  and  hus- 
bands —  can  hardly  be  expected  to  evidence  similar  attitudes  toward 
sex. 

The  School.  Reinforcing  the  effects  of  home  training  is  the 
fact  that  the  school  environment  is  relatively  different  for  girls.  School 
authorities  look  askance  at  conduct  problems  involving  girls,  and  when 
the  problem  happens  to  be  sexual  in  nature  it  is  likely  to  be  viewed  in 
a  most  serious  light.  Readers  are  probably  familiar  with  cases  (and 
rumors )  involving  their  own  or  other  high  schools  in  which  certain  girls 
were  allegedly  expelled  for  reasons  of  pregnancy.  Such  facts  or  rumors 
circulate  not  only  in  the  school  but  in  the  community  at  large,  with  the 
girls  involved  being  held  up  as  reprehensible  examples.  Notice,  however, 
that  there  is  rarely  any  stigma  attached  to  the  boy  involved;  indeed, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  no  inquiry  is  made  as  to  who  the  boy 
is!* 

An  example  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  sex  problem  is  re- 
garded in  high  school  is  the  attitude  taken  by  some  school  principals 
toward  girls  who  marry  while  still  in  school.  The  percentage  of  high 
school  boys  who  marry  is  negligible,  but  the  corresponding  percentage  of 
girls  has  been  growing.  In  a  study  of  California  high  schools,  Landis  dis- 

*  Nor  is  the  unmarried  father  the  object  of  much  sociological  investigation.  Vincent 
reports  that  "unmarried  fathers  are,  so  to  say,  half  the  hiological  cause  of  illegitimacy, 
yet  the  ratio  of  studies  of  them  to  the  studies  of  unwed  mothers  is  approximately  one 
to  25."  Clark  E.  Vincent,  "Unmarried  Fathers  and  the  Mores:  'Sexual  Exploiter'  as 
an  Ex  Post  Facto  Label,"  American  Sociological  Review,  February,  1960,  p.  40. 
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covered  that  "2.4  per  cent  of  the  sophomore  girls,  4.0  per  cent  of  the 
junior  girls,  and  5.7  per  cent  of  the  senior  girls  had  married."20 

Of  the  286  principals  who  returned  questionnaires,  178  considered 
the  married  students  a  problem  to  the  school,  the  most  common  reason 
being  that  these  students  were  believed  to  "discuss  marital  sexual  experi- 
ences with  other  unmarried  students."21  Landis  questions  whether  this 
belief  is  actually  true,  but  the  point  is  that  so  many  principals  view  high 
school  marriage  in  this  light. 

In  California  it  was  found  that  a  very  small  minority  of  the  principals 
had  encouraged  student  withdrawal  from  school  because  of  marriage, 
but  in  New  Mexico,  Ivins  found  that  almost  one-third  of  the  high  schools 
"maintain  policies  that  have  the  net  effect  of  immediately  removing  from 
school  by  direct  action  all  students  who  marry,  for  temporary  or  perma- 
nent periods  —  most  of  them  permanent."22 

Even  in  California,  almost  half  of  the  principals  reported  that  pres- 
sure to  withdraw,  or  forced  expulsion,  was  exercised  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ried girls  who  became  pregnant.23  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  insofar 
as  sexual  matters  are  concerned,  our  secondary  schools  are  more  stringent 
with  girls  than  with  boys.  It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  results  of  this 
policy,  at  least  for  some  girls,  is  to  engender  negative  feelings  toward 
sex  generally,  especially  in  the  absence  of  counterbalancing  forces. 

The  Church.  It  is  probable  that  the  prohibitions  against  sex 
as  taught  by  the  church  are  more  keenly  felt  by  women  than  by  men. 
In  this  instance,  the  process  of  inculcation  is  different  from  that  followed 
in  the  home  or  the  school,  for  the  church  does  not  teach  that  prohibited 
sexual  activities  are  any  more  wrong  for  women  than  for  men.  One 
reason  that  the  effect  of  such  teaching  is  likely  to  be  stronger  on  women 
is  the  fact  that,  as  a  group,  women  in  our  society  are  more  religious  than 
men;  at  least,  all  of  the  research  studies  have  found  this  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  Taves  study,  for  example,  it  was  found  that  as  compared  to 
men,  women  attended  church  much  more  often,  were  more  inclined  to 
participate  in  church  activities  more  frequently,  to  pray  more  often,  and 
to  be  more  orthodox  in  their  religious  beliefs.    In  general,  women  were 

20  Judson  T.  Landis,  "Attitudes  and  Policies  Concerning  Marriages  Among  High 
School  Students,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  May,  1956,  p.  129. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  132. 

22  Wilson  H.  Ivins,  Student  Marriages  in  New  Mexico  Secondary  Schools,  Albu- 
querque, University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1954,  p.  17. 

23  Landis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  133-134. 
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found  to  have  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  church  than  did  men. 
Some  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  church  upon  women  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  their  attendance  rates  remained  high  irrespective  of 
their  educational  level,  whereas  for  men  Taves  found  an  inverse  correla- 
tion between  church  attendance  and  educational  attainment.24  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  sexual  and  other  moralistic  pronouncements  of  the 
church  tend  to  have  a  greater  impact  on  women  than  on  men. 

Other  Pressures.  Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  effects  of 
various  social  institutions  —  the  home,  the  school,  the  church  —  on  the 
differential  sex  attitudes  of  men  and  women.  Over  and  above  such  insti- 
tutional training  is  the  vast  network  of  factors  that  help  formulate  so- 
called  public  opinion:  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  plays,  movies, 
radio,  and  television.  In  some  ways  these  opinion-molding  forces  take 
a  "pure"  attitude  toward  sex.  In  television  and  the  movies,  for  example, 
the  use  of  sexual  words  is  generally  avoided.  Premarital  pregnancy  is 
more  or  less  looked  upon  as  a  tragedy.  Women  of  easy  virtue  seldom 
get  the  hero.  In  short,  love  is  good  but  sex  is  bad,  at  least  for  girls. 
Fallen  Women,  yes  —  but  Fallen  Men,  hardly. 

Throughout  the  various  informal  groups  to  which  the  average  girl 
belongs,  the  niceties  of  personal  conduct  are  ever  present.  Taboo  words 
must  not  be  expressed,  and  risque  jokes  are  considered  more  in  the  prov- 
ince of  males.  Girls  seldom  talk  about  sex  to  other  girls,  at  least  in  terms 
of  personal  experiences.  Interestingly,  one  of  the  reasons  that  some  girls 
have  rather  negative  attitudes  toward  sex  stems  in  part  from  the  attitude 
of  boys.  Boys  tend  not  to  think  of  sex  in  terms  of  love  and  are  often 
prone  to  lose  respect  for  girls  with  whom  they  have  had  petting  or  coital 
relations.  In  this  sense,  the  male  is  likely  to  think  of  his  sexual  adventures 
as  exploits  or  conquests,  while  the  girl  may  think  she  is  being  used  simply 
as  a  sex  object.  Too  often,  unfortunately,  these  attitudes  persist  after 
marriage. 

The  various  social  pressures  which  impinge  on  the  female  in  our 
society  combine  and  reinforce  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  militate 
against  her  acquiring  positive  attitudes  toward  sex.  It  may  be  true  that 
in  the  absence  of  such  cultural  restrictions  females  would  not  be  as  in- 
terested in  sex  as  would  males.  But  at  the  same  time  the  presence  of  the 

24  Marvin  J.  Taves,  "Factors  Influencing  Personal  Religion  of  Adults,"  Washington 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Bulletin  544,  November,  1954. 
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restrictions  undoubtedly  tends  to  make  marital  sex  adjustment  substan- 
tially more  difficult  to  attain.  Although  no  empirical  data  are  available 
to  support  the  hypothesis,  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  in  those 
societies  which  do  not  impose  differential  sex  restrictions  on  the  female, 
the  incidence  of  marital  sex  discord  is  markedly  lower  than  in  restrictive 
societies  such  as  our  own. 


The  Extent  of  Sexual  Maladjustment 


We  have  discussed  in  some  detail  the  biological  and  cultural  forces 
as  they  affect  sexual  adjustment,  since  it  is  only  from  this  over-all  perspec- 
tive that  the  marital  sex  factor  becomes  understandable.  Sexual  mal- 
adjustment, in  other  words,  may  be  caused  not  only  by  the  actions  or 
interactions  of  husband  and  wife,  but  by  predisposing  factors  which 
existed  prior  to  marriage.  The  sexuality  of  women  is  different  from  that 
of  men,  and  in  our  society  this  innate  difference  is  substantially  widened 
by  an  array  of  cultural  pressures.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  then,  that 
the  working  out  of  mutually  satisfactory  sex  relations  on  the  part  of  hus- 
band and  wife  would  involve  difficulties.  Some  idea  of  the  specific  kinds 
of  difficulties,  as  well  as  their  prevalence,  can  be  seen  in  —  or  inferred 
from  —  the  research  findings  of  Terman,  Burgess-Wallin,  Kinsey,  and 
others. 

In  both  the  Terman25  and  the  Burgess-Wallin26  studies,  the  husband 
was  found  to  prefer  intercourse  more  often  than  the  wife.  In  the  same 
two  studies  both  wives  and  husbands  reported  that  the  husbands  were 
more  passionate.  Averaging  the  ratings  of  both  spouses,  Terman  states 
that  "only  about  one  husband  in  six  is  rated  as  less  passionate  than  his 
wife,"27  while  in  the  Burgess-Wallin  survey  16.6  per  cent  of  the  husbands 
and  7.6  per  cent  of  the  wives  reported  the  wife  as  more  passionate.28 

Frequency  of  refusal,  as  reported  by  spouses,  also  gives  us  a  cue  to 
the  nature  of  marital  sex  adjustment.  "As  would  be  expected,"  states 
Terman,  "of  husbands,  60.7  per  cent  never  refuse;  of  wives,  20.7  per  cent. 
.  .  .  Only  1  husband  in  a  100  refuses  'frequently,'  but  1  woman  in  10  does 

25  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  pp.  271-272. 

26  Op.  cit.,  pp.  48-49. 

27  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  pp.  286-287. 

28  Op.  cit.,  p.  662. 
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so."29  The  Burgess-Wallin  findings  are  rather  similar:  9.1  per  cent  of  the 
wives  very  frequently  or  frequently  refuse  but  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
husbands  do  so,  while  at  the  other  extreme  72.8  per  cent  of  the  husbands 
but  only  20.1  per  cent  of  the  wives  never  refuse.30 

Over  and  above  the  extent  of  sexual  participation  on  the  part  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  it  is  also  of  interest  to  know  something  of  the  extent  to 
which  orgasm  is  achieved.  Kinsey  reports  that  while  practically  all  males 
reach  orgasm  during  coitus,  "the  average  (median)  female  in  the  sample 
had  reached  orgasm  in  something  between  70  and  77  per  cent  of  her 
marital  coitus."31 

In  the  Terman  study,  the  questionnaire  item  was  "In  sexual  inter- 
course ...  do  you  experience  an  orgasm  (never,  sometimes,  usually, 
always)?"  One-third  of  the  wives  responded  "never"  or  "sometimes"  as 
compared  to  7  per  cent  of  the  husbands.32  In  Terman's  later  study,  similar 
results  were  found,  30  per  cent  of  the  wives  being  classified  as  inadequate 
in  terms  of  orgasm  response.33  The  corresponding  figure  in  the  Burgess- 
Wallin  study  was  26.6  per  cent.34  In  brief,  the  major  studies  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this  point:  namely,  the  percentage  of  husbands  who  generally 
do  not  reach  orgasm  in  their  marital  coitus  is  negligible,  while  for  the 
wives  the  figure  approximates  30  per  cent. 

The  Importance  of  the  Sex  Factor  in  Marriage.  On  the  basis 
of  both  cultural  and  biological  factors  it  would  be  expected  that  sex 
adjustment  in  marriage  would  create  something  of  a  problem,  and  the 
empirical  research  bears  out  the  supposition.  Thus,  in  the  Landis  study 
of  818  spouses  it  was  found  that  in  the  areas  of  social  participation,  spend- 
ing family  income,  in-law  relationships,  sexual  relations,  religious  activi- 
ties, and  mutual  friends,  a  longer  period  was  required  to  achieve  adjust- 
ment in  the  sexual  area  than  in  any  of  the  others.35 

Granted  that  marital  sex  adjustment  creates  a  problem,  how  impor- 
tant is  the  sex  factor  in  over-all  marital  happiness?  Doctors,  lawyers, 
marriage  counselors,  and  others  who  have  had  experience  in  dealing  with 
maladjusted  couples  are  often  of  the  opinion  that  sex  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  marital  happiness,  and  that  sexual  maladjustment  is  a 

29  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  p.  290.  30  Op.  cit.,  p.  664. 

31  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  p.  375. 

32  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  pp.  300-307. 

33  "Correlates  of  Orgasm  Adequacy  in  a  Group  of  556  Wives,"  p.  117. 

34  Op.  cit.,  p.  670. 

35  Judson  Landis,  "Length  of  Time  Required  to  Achieve  Adjustment  in  Marriage," 
American  Sociological  Review,  December,  1946,  pp.  666-677. 
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probable  sign  of  eventual  marital  breakup.  What  are  the  findings  as 
reported  by  the  researchers? 

Based  on  a  sub-sample  of  his  study,  Terman  reports  a  correlation  of 
.49  between  sexual  adjustment  scores  and  over-all  marital  happiness 
scores,36  and  Burgess  and  Wallin  report  a  similar  figure.37  In  his  sum- 
mary, Terman  states:  "Our  study  shows  clearly  that  certain  of  the  sex 
factors  contribute  materially  to  marital  happiness  or  unhappiness.  .  .  . 
Our  data  do  not  confirm  the  view  so  often  heard  that  the  key  to  happiness 
in  marriage  is  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  sexual  compatibility.  They 
indicate,  instead,  that  the  influence  of  the  sexual  factors  is  at  most  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  combined  personality  and  background  factors, 
and  that  it  is  probably  less."38 

According  to  Burgess  and  Wallin,  the  majority  of  their  subjects  con- 
sider sex  to  be  an  important,  though  not  the  most  important  part  of  mar- 
riage, with  husbands  according  sexual  relationships  a  higher  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  marital  values  than  do  wives.39  The  same  authors  also  report 
that  "the  odds  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  person  with  good  sex  adjust- 
ment having  a  high  marital  success  score."40 

Kinsey  writes  that  sexual  maladjustments  "contribute  in  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  the  upper  level  marriages  that  end  in  separation  or 
divorce,  and  in  some  smaller  percentage  of  the  lower  level  marriages 
that  break  up,"41  although  it  is  not  clear  in  this  context  just  what  the 
word  "contribute"  signifies.  The  same  author  goes  on  to  say  that  "where 
the  sexual  adjustments  are  poor,  marriages  are  maintained  with  difficulty. 
It  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  idealism  and  determination  to  keep  a 
marriage  together  when  the  sexual  adjustments  are  not  right.  Sexual 
factors  are,  in  consequence,  very  important  in  marriage."42 

In  the  Philadelphia  divorce-records  study  made  by  the  present 
writer,  analysis  of  the  1,434  cases  revealed  that  the  sexual  complaint  was 
one  of  the  four  most  often  heard  complaints,*  being  an  alleged  cause  in 
15  per  cent  of  the  divorce  suits.43  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  this  figure,  of 

36  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  p.  361.  37  Op.  cit.,  p.  690. 

38  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  pp.  373  and  377. 

39  Op.  cit,  pp.  685-686. 

40  From  Engagement  and  Marriage,  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.  Copy- 
right 1953  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  p.  692. 

41  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male,  p.  544.  42  Ibid. 

*  The  others:  desertion,  indignities  —  both  of  which  are  legal  causes  —  and  excessive 
drinking  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 

43  William  M.  Kephart,  "Some  Variables  in  Cases  of  Reported  Sexual  Maladjustment," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  August,  1954,  pp.  241-243. 
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course,  since  there  is  little  way  of  determining  whether  the  causes  enumer- 
ated in  court  are  those  which  actually  brought  on  the  divorce.  The  15 
per  cent  figure,  however,  has  also  been  reported  by  the  Philadelphia 
Marriage  Council.  Based  on  the  tabulations  for  2,559  consecutive  cases, 
Mudd  states  that  "married  clients  giving  sexual  difficulties  as  their  reason 
for  coming  constituted  15%  of  the  total  group.  .  .  ,"44 

In  the  case  of  the  average  American  couple,  the  difficulty  in  pinpoint- 
ing the  importance  of  the  sexual  factor  in  relation  to  other  factors  such 
as  companionship,  children,  finances,  and  so  on,  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  simple  way  of  determining  cause  and  effect.  For  example,  if  a  hus- 
band desires  sexual  intercourse  nightly  while  his  wife  desires  it  weekly,  it 
is  likely  that  this  difference  in  sex  desire  would  adversely  affect  the  day- 
to-day  congeniality  of  the  spouses.  Conversely,  if  the  day-to-day  con- 
geniality of  the  spouses  is  at  a  low  level,  it  is  probable  that  sexual 
adjustment  would  be  hampered,  even  assuming  an  otherwise  equality  of 
interest  in  sex  relations.  It  is  this  cause-and-effect  problem  which  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  difference  of  opinion  among  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  significance  of  the  sexual  component. 

The  available  evidence,  nevertheless,  points  unmistakably  to  the  fact 
that  sex  is  an  important  aspect  of  marriage,  although  probably  the  hus- 
band would  consider  this  aspect  to  be  more  important  than  would  the 
wife.  Insofar  as  the  couple  are  concerned,  perhaps  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  say  that  sex  seems  to  be  as  important  a  part  of  marriage  as  any  other 
single  factor. 


Some  Proposed  Remedies 


In  view  of  the  obvious  importance  of  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  problem  of  sexual  maladjustment  has  received  so  much 
attention,  on  the  part  of  both  social  scientists  and  popular  writers.  A 
number  of  solutions  have  been  proposed,  and  before  assessing  the  prob- 
lem in  sociological  terms  it  is  necessary  to  examine  briefly  some  of  the 
premises  on  which  these  current  remedial  programs  are  based. 

The  Marriage-Manual  Approach.     Marriage  manuals  are  small 

44  Emily  Mudd,  The  Practice  of  Marriage  Counseling,  New  York,  Association  Press, 
1951,  p.  85. 
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books  or  pamphlets,  usually  selling  for  a  dollar  or  two,  which  advise 
married  couples  on  the  fine  points  of  sexual  adjustment.  Although  there 
are  scores  of  such  booklets  in  book  stores  and  on  the  newsstands,  in 
virtually  every  case  the  "message"  is  the  same.  In  capsule  form  it  is  as 
follows:  Because  her  sexual  anatomy  is  less  dynamic  than  that  of  her 
husband,  and  because  she  has  been  conditioned  to  be  reserved  in  sexual 
matters,  the  wife  ordinarily  is  slower  in  reaching  sexual  climax  than  is 
her  husband.  To  achieve  sexual  happiness,  therefore,  the  wife  must  be 
willing  to  throw  off  her  reserve  and  cooperate  fully  with  her  husband, 
while  the  latter  must  endeavor  ( a )  to  slow  down  his  own  responses,  and 
( b )  to  become  proficient  in  the  techniques  of  love-making.  If  these  prin- 
ciples are  followed,  there  is  little  reason  why  orgasm  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  mutual  attainment. 

According  to  the  marriage  manuals,  therefore,  sex  adjustment  is  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  specific  sexual  techniques.  This  same  "message"  is 
also  proclaimed  by  some  medical  doctors  and  marriage  counselors,  and 
appears  periodically  in  certain  of  the  women's  magazines,  though  the 
latter  necessarily  are  less  specific  as  regards  the  description  of  the  recom- 
mended amatory  and  coital  finesse. 

Now,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  marriage  manual  "message"  may  be  a 
valid  one,  even  though  —  for  college-level  people,  at  least  —  the  prin- 
ciples involved  hardly  come  as  a  surprise.  For  those  married  couples  who 
are  unaware  of  the  sexual  response-differential  between  men  and  women, 
the  material  in  the  manuals  may  prove  to  be  beneficial.  It  may  also 
prove  to  be  harmful.  For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  sexual  adjustment 
is  much  more  than  a  simple  game  of  genital  skill-o. 

In  the  first  place,  both  husbands  and  wives  bring  a  lifetime  of  experi- 
ential values  to  the  marriage  bed,  and  if  these  attitudes  and  beliefs  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  techniques  advocated  in  the  marriage  manuals, 
it  is  possible  that  an  attempt  to  apply  these  techniques  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

In  the  second  place,  the  marriage  manuals  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  great  range  of  individual  differences  in  the  sex  drive;  that  is, 
some  individuals  are  highly  sexed,  others  experience  feelings  of  sex  desire 
somewhat  infrequently.  And  for  the  latter  group,  it  is  unlikely  that  re- 
course to  genital  techniques  would  substantially  alter  basic  sex  drive. 

Thirdly,  in  the  case  of  many  couples  who  otherwise  enjoy  sexual 
intercourse  even  though  the  wife  does  not  regularly  experience  orgasm, 
the  advice  given  in  the  marriage  manuals  may  (a)  cause  her  to  feel  that 
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something  is  wrong  with  her  sexuality,  and  (b)  engender  feelings  of  in- 
adequacy on  the  part  of  the  husband,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  wife 
to  achieve  orgasm. 

Commenting  on  this  general  type  of  problem,  Vincent  cites  the  fol- 
lowing case  of  a  marriage  of  fifteen  years  duration: 

The  marriage  was  accompanied  by  mutual  interests,  genuine  warmth, 
admiration,  and  respect,  but  the  wife  had  minimal  desire  for  sexual  inter- 
course. The  couple  reported  that  they  did  not  regard  this  as  a  problem 
and  had  believed  that  they  were  "happily  married".  However,  after  read- 
ing some  of  the  recent  publications  and  magazine  articles,  this  husband 
and  wife  began  to  worry  that  there  was  something  missing  in  their  sex 
life.  They  experimented  with  a  variety  of  techniques  in  an  effort  to 
"warm  me  (the  wife)  up  to  the  point  where  I  would  desire  sexual  ex- 
pression as  much  as  my  husband."  However,  this  resulted  in  extreme 
frustration  for  her.  She  indicated  that  she  had  "nothing  against  sex,"  but 
she  just  didn't  feel  sexually  excited  toward  her  husband  regardless  of 
how  many  techniques  they  used  or  how  skillfully  those  techniques  were 
employed.  When  she  came  for  counseling  she  was  concerned  about  being 
frigid  and  about  what  was  wrong  with  her.45 

And  finally,  preoccupation  with  coital  techniques  —  so  far  as  the  wife 
is  concerned,  at  least  —  may  in  some  cases  actually  contribute  to  frigidity 
rather  than  to  reducing  it.  Vincent  reaches  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in 
a  continuance  of  his  position: 

Closely  associated  with  the  point  in  the  foregoing  case  is  another  trend 
which  appears  to  be  quite  far  reaching;  namely,  an  over-emphasis  on 
techniques  of  love-making.  Such  an  emphasis  may  become  a  factor  in 
frigidity  when  it  tends  to  separate  sex  from  love.  With  sex  and  love  sepa- 
rated, some  wives  may  find  themselves  "frigid."  Not  because  they  are 
"cold,"  but  because  for  them  love  and  sex  are  inseparable.  Over-attention 
to  techniques  makes  sex  appear  mechanical  to  them  and  robs  the  relation- 
ship of  a  more  spontaneous  expression  of  love.46 

In  support  of  the  above  points  it  is  significant  that  Terman  found  a 
zero  correlation  between  duration  of  coitus  and  marital  happiness.47  There 
is  little  doubt  that  marriage  manuals  place  undue  stress  on  amatory  tech- 
niques and  coital  positions;  in  fact,  many  of  the  manuals  convey  the  idea 

45  Clark  E.  Vincent,  "Social  and  Interpersonal  Sources  of  Symptomatic  Frigidity," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November,  1956,  p.  356. 

46  Ibid.,  pp.  356-357. 

47  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  pp.  297-299. 
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that  physical  love  and  sex  are  luridly  mechanical  processes,  as  the  follow- 
ing composite  table  of  contents  reveals: 

Exploring  the  Mysteries  of  Marriage 

The  Foreplay 

The  Entrance 

The  Afterplay 

Married  Wisdom 

What  is  Natural? 

Principles  and  Techniques  of  Intercourse 

Coital  Postures 

Secrets  of  Sex  Appeal 

The  Technique  of  Love  Play 

Prolonged  Intercourse 

Byways  of  Sex 

Painful  Pleasures 

Making  Love  Last 

It  might  be  added  parenthetically  that  the  above  list  was  derived 
from  three  marriage  manuals  the  writer  happened  to  have  on  his  desk. 
The  first  manual  had  gone  through  ten  printings,  the  second  had  had 
thirteen  printings,  the  third  had  just  been  published.  At  an  average  price 
of  one  dollar  a  copy,  the  marriage  manual  business  must  be  fairly  lucra- 
tive. 

The  foregoing  analysis  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  marriage 
manuals  are  dangerous,  or  that  reading  them  tends  to  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  sexual  maladjustment.  Some  of  the  better  booklets  contain  useful 
information,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  unknowledgeable  couples  are  aided 
by  them.  It  is  also  probable,  however,  for  reasons  mentioned  above,  that 
by  overemphasizing  the  importance  of  sexual  techniques,  the  "message" 
has  deleterious  effects  on  some  couples.  Whether  more  couples  are  helped 
or  hurt  —  or,  indeed,  whether  the  manuals  have  any  appreciable  effect, 
positive  or  negative,  on  sex  adjustment  —  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  marriage  manuals  and  similar  printed 
advice  are  guilty  of  over-simplifying  a  fairly  complex  interactive  process. 

Emancipation  of  the  Female.  Another  proposed  solution  to 
the  problem  of  sexual  maladjustment  points  toward  "emancipating"  the 
female.  According  to  this  argument,  it  is  the  wife  rather  than  the  husband 
who  is  likely  to  be  the  sexually  maladjusted  partner,  and  the  reason  stems 
from  the  cultural  restrictions  placed  upon  the  former.    The  solution, 
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therefore,  is  to  lift  these  restrictions  at  both  the  marital  and  premarital 
levels. 

At  the  marital  level,  so  the  argument  goes,  it  should  be  culturally 
acceptable  for  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband  to  initiate  sexual  actions. 
This  approach  has  been  recommended  by  some  doctors  and  has  appeared 
in  certain  of  the  women's  magazines. 

One  fallacy  in  the  emancipation  theory  is  the  belief  that  sexual 
aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  male  and  sexual  passivity  on  the  part 
of  the  female  stem  solely  from  differential  cultural  pressures.  Sociologists 
are  well  aware  of  the  vitally  important  role  of  cultural  factors  in  the 
shaping  of  female  sex  attitudes.  But  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that 
biological  factors  also  play  an  important  part.  In  the  very  nature  of 
female  sexuality  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  average  woman  to  adopt  a 
sexually  aggressive  role.  While  a  role  reversal  of  this  kind  is  not  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility,  the  cultural  conditioning  necessary  to  effect 
such  a  phenomenon  might  have  to  be  of  the  magnitude  of  Orwellian 
indoctrination. 

Realistically,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  society  is  heading  in  the 
direction  of  "total  sexual  equality"  for  the  single  female,  and,  for 
reasons  pointed  out  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  premarital  sex  behavior, 
it  is  debatable  whether  such  a  societal  direction  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  a  strong  marriage  system.  And  at  the  individual  level  it  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  the  assumption  of  a  sexually  aggressive  role  by 
the  wife,  in  contrast  to  her  nature,  might  have  adverse  repercussions  not 
only  on  her  own  amatory  and  sexual  expression,  but  on  her  husband's  as 
well. 

Re-education  of  the  Male.  Another  approach  to  the  marital 
sex  problem  lies  in  the  possibility  of  re-educating  the  male  to  think  of 
sex  in  terms  of  love  rather  than  lust,  so  to  speak.  Many  if  not  most  males, 
especially  those  at  the  younger  age  levels,  think  of  sex  as  a  game  of  con- 
quest, and  a  kind  of  in-group  prestige  is  accorded  to  individuals  with  a 
high  score.  Under  the  re-education  proposal,  attitudes  and  actions  of 
this  kind  would  be  discouraged,  and  instead  the  attempt  would  be  made  to 
encourage  boys  to  think  of  sex  as  a  manifestation  of  love  —  to  be  under- 
taken with  feelings  of  tenderness,  affection,  and  consideration. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  male  re-education  proposal  is  the  reverse  of  the 
"female  emancipation"  approach,  for  instead  of  aiming  at  the  removal  of 
female  inhibitions  concerning  sex,  the  idea  would  be  to  condition  the 
male  to  think  of  sex  as  the  female  does  —  as  an  embodiment  of  love.   In 
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line  with  the  times,  perhaps,  female  "emancipation"  proposals  are  quite 
common,  whereas  calls  for  this  reverse  process  are  seldom  heard.  Insofar 
as  both  the  printed  and  spoken  word  are  concerned,  our  educational 
programs  in  this  respect  are  likely  to  signify  education  for  the  female 
rather  than  for  the  male. 

The  extent  to  which  a  male  re-educational  program  would  work 
provides  an  interesting  point  of  argument.  On  the  one  hand  —  unflatter- 
ing though  it  may  be  to  females  —  a  good  many  males  are  prone  to  think 
of  sex  as  sex,  and  not  as  love;  and  while  certain  female  partners  are 
preferable  to  others,  the  important  thing  from  the  male  view  often  tends 
to  be  the  sexual  act  rather  than  the  sexual  partner.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  these  same  males  do  show  a  preference  among  female 
partners  suggests  that  a  primary  sexual  concern  for  the  female  as  a 
person  (that  is,  in  terms  of  emotional  closeness  and  warmth)  is  a  real 
possibility.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  males  do  think  of  sex  in  terms  of 
love,  although  a  large  number  apparently  do  not.  In  all  likelihood, 
certain  of  the  latter  would  construe  any  male  "re-educational"  attempt  as 
a  threat  to  their  own  masculinity. 

Perhaps  the  following  generalization  would  be  a  safe  one  to  make: 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  male,  the  feasibility  of  a  re- 
educational  program  along  the  lines  mentioned  above  can  only  be 
conjectured;  from  a  societal  view,  such  a  program  would  have  at  least 
as  much  and  perhaps  more  to  recommend  it  than  would  a  proposal 
stressing  female  emancipation. 


Sexual  Adjustment:  A  Sociological  Approach 


Basic  to  the  sociological  approach  to  the  problem  of  sexual  adjust- 
ment are  two  premises :  ( a )  as  it  relates  to  the  husband  and  wife,  sexual 
adjustment  is  a  fairly  complex  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  merely 
by  recourse  to  elaborate  coital  techniques,  and  ( b )  sex  adjustment  must 
be  thought  of  not  only  in  terms  of  over-all  marital  adjustment,  but  also 
in  terms  of  the  broader  societal  value  system  as  reflected  in  legal, 
religious,  and  moral  norms. 

(a)  Husbands-Wife   Interaction.     It   should   be   recognized, 
first  of  all,  that  the  sexual  needs  of  men  and  women  are  different.    In 
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general,  these  need-differences  cannot  be  overcome  simply  by  following 
the  amatory  procedures  recommended  by  marriage  manuals,  although  in 
individual  cases  such  advice  may  prove  helpful.  It  is  unlikely  that 
women  will  ever  become  as  interested  in  sex,  per  se,  as  are  men.  How- 
ever, if  this  fact  is  recognized,  and  if  it  is  accepted  that  men  and  women 
have  a  different  sexual  outlook,  so  to  speak,  a  realization  of  this  differ- 
ence on  the  part  of  both  husbands  and  wives  might  aid  in  the  attainment 
of  sexual  happiness. 

Proposals  to  emancipate  the  female  or  to  re-educate  the  male  must 
be  assessed  realistically.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  evidence  that  in  the 
last  generation  or  two  a  more  enlightened  attitude  toward  sex  has 
somewhat  reduced  the  amount  of  female  frigidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  questionable  whether  further  reductions  can  be  expected.  For  some 
time  now,  the  sexual  relationship  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  integral 
part  of  marriage,  to  be  enjoyed  by  both  husband  and  wife.  Whether 
further  emancipation  of  the  female  would  improve  matters,  or  whether 
the  female  personality  would  be  adversely  affected  thereby,  can  only  be 
debated.  Sex  education  programs  apparently  have  had  more  effect  on 
females  than  on  males,  and  it  may  be  that  a  concerted  effort  toward 
re-educating  the  male  would  reflect  itself  in  improved  marital  sex 
adjustment. 

A  successful  program  along  these  lines  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
a  cure-all  for  problems  of  sexual  maladjustment.  There  is  probably  a 
limit  beyond  which  male  re-education  would  defeat  its  own  purpose  — 
as  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  female  emancipation.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  positive  effects  in  terms  of  sex  adjustment  have  been  noted,  and 
if  the  goals  of  the  suggested  male  program  were  made  reasonable,  it 
might  be  that  further  improvements  in  the  sexual  sphere  could  be 
expected. 

In  a  discussion  of  sexual  adjustment  the  sociologist  would  also  take 
into  consideration  the  matter  of  individual  differences,  irrespective  of 
their  origin.  There  are  evidently  great  differences  in  individual  sex 
drives,  and  an  understanding  of  such  differences  on  the  part  of  the 
couple  concerned  would  seem  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  sexual  compatibility. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  dissimilarities  in  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  spouses  may  give  rise  to  sexual  difficulties  in  marriage.  A 
woman  who  has  been  devoutly  religious  all  her  life  may  well  have 
different  attitudes  toward  sex  and  the  role  of  sexual  adjustment  than  a 
woman  who  is  more  or  less  agnostic  in  her  beliefs.    And  the  sexual 
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attitudes  and  behavior  of  a  college-educated  man  may  be  of  a  different 
order  from  those  of  a  man  whose  sexual  perspective  has  been  shaped  in 
a  lower  socio-economic  environment. 

Over  and  above  the  matter  of  individual  differences,  the  sociologist 
would  also  consider  sexual  adjustment  as  inevitably  linked  with  the  total 
personality-interaction  of  the  two  spouses.  Sexual  discord  is  often  held 
up  as  the  "cause"  of  marital  unhappiness,  and  too  seldom  is  it  realized 
that  marital  difficulties  may  precede  sexual  maladjustment.  In  the  case 
of  the  husband  who  is  an  inadequate  provider  and  who  drinks  inces- 
santly, it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  wife  would  show  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  sexual  realm.  The  futility  of  the  marriage-manual 
approach  in  such  a  case  becomes  obvious.  It  is  probable  that  the 
better  the  all-around  adjustment  of  the  couple,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
achieve  sexual  harmony.  In  any  case,  before  attributing  sexual  incom- 
patibility to  biological  differences  or  to  variance  in  cultural  backgrounds, 
the  sociologist  would  want  to  know  something  about  the  totality  of  the 
marital-adjustment  picture. 

(b)  Societal  Considerations.  More  than  other  academicians, 
sociologists  are  prone  to  raise  questions  relating  to  the  societal  implica- 
tions of  proposed  cures  for  our  various  social  problems.  For  instance,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  drunkenness,  one  might  suggest  that 
all  bars  and  restaurants  be  required  to  stop  serving  liquor  as  of  midnight. 
But  the  sociologist  would  raise  the  question  whether  such  a  law  would 
merely  encourage  people  to  drink  more  quickly,  thus  perhaps  increasing 
drunkenness.  It  might  well  be  that  the  proposed  alcoholic  curfew  would 
give  rise  to  speak-easies,  or  to  the  carrying  of  hip  flasks.  Also,  such  a 
law  might  adversely  affect  large  segments  of  the  urban  economy.  And 
perhaps  the  large  majority  of  social  drinkers  would  be  unjustly  penalized 
because  of  the  irresponsible  behavior  of  the  minority  who  drink  not 
wisely  but  too  much.  Any  or  all  of  these  consequences  might  result  from 
an  ill-thought-out  liquor  law. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  sexual  problems  which  inhere  in  our  present 
social  system.  The  sociologist  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  well-being 
of  the  individuals  involved,  but  also  with  the  interests  of  the  larger  group  — 
society  as  a  whole.  In  terms  of  sexual  compatibility,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  first  of  all,  that  under  our  present  system  most  married  couples 
seem  to  effect  a  reasonably  satisfactory  sex  adjustment.  And  before 
advocating  widespread  changes  in  our  current  normative  sex  codes,  the 
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sociologist  would  raise  the  question  whether  the  majority  would  perhaps 
be  penalized  at  the  expense  of  the  minority. 

The  idea  of  further  female  "emancipation"  raises  some  important 
considerations.  Thus,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  female  frigidity  has 
decreased  in  recent  decades  —  due  largely  to  an  effective  "emancipation" 
policy.  After  analyzing  the  data  from  his  own  sample,  Kinsey  states 
that  "the  number  of  females  who  had  never  responded  to  the  point  of 
orgasm  in  the  first  year  of  marriage  was  33  per  cent  among  those  born 
before  1900,  but  only  22  or  23  per  cent  among  those  born  after  1909. 
Differences  of  this  same  general  order  had  held  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
in  the  marriages  in  the  sample."48  But  what  is  generally  overlooked  is 
that  while  frigidity  has  been  decreasing,  female  adultery  has  been 
increasing.  For  the  Kinsey  sample,  a  comparison  of  those  women  born 
before  1900  with  those  born  after  1900  showed  a  two-  and  threefold 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  adultery,  up  to  the  age  of  25.  Those  born 
after  1900  also  showed  a  markedly  higher  incidence  of  adultery  in  the 
"by  age  40"  category.49  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  increase 
in  extramarital  activity  by  the  wife  is  a  by-product  of  the  same  "emanci- 
pation" policy;  in  fact,  the  Kinsey  data  show  that  female  adultery  tends 
to  increase  with  educational  level.50 

When  one  realizes  that  traditionally  it  is  the  American  woman  who 
has  been  considered  the  upholder  of  our  moral  codes,  the  above  figures 
take  on  added  significance.  The  question  must  realistically  be  asked, 
therefore,  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  continued  emancipation  —  that  is, 
further  efforts  to  encourage  more  interest  in  sex  on  the  part  of  the 
female  in  our  society. 

It  can  be  argued,  for  example,  that,  all  things  considered,  the  differ- 
ential sexuality  of  males  and  females  tends  to  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  institution  of  marriage.  If  one  accepts  this  view,  it  would 
follow  that  society  has  a  stake  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  sexual  "emancipa- 
tion" of  the  female  be  closely  scrutinized.  And  if  one  accepts  the  view 
that  women  are  a  moralizing  element  in  the  institutional  nexus,  doubts 
can  be  raised  regarding  the  advisability  of  furthering  a  program  which 
de-emphasizes  this  particular  facet  of  social  control.  In  short,  it  may  be 
that,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  familial-societal  values,  some  degree  of 
sexual  maladjustment  will  inevitably  exist  —  as  the  necessary  price  for 
an  integrated  system  of  marriage. 

48  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female,  p.  380. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  437.  50  Ibid. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  above  interpretation  in  order  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  sociological  viewpoint.  Many  sociologists  themselves 
would  contend  that  further  sexual  emancipation  of  the  female  would 
not  necessarily  result  in  a  lowering  of  moral  standards  or  a  decline  in  the 
institution  of  marriage.  The  argument  here  would  be  that  sexual  emanci- 
pation is  not  synonymous  with  sexual  license,  and  that  the  effect  on  the 
female  —  and  on  society  —  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  educa- 
tional program.  It  would  be  maintained  that,  from  the  over-all  view,  the 
sexual  emancipation  of  women  has  done  more  good  than  harm,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  further  efforts  in  this  direction  would  not  continue 
to  have  beneficial  results  —  for  example,  a  further  reduction  in  the 
incidence  of  sexual  incompatibility. 

Which  of  the  above  views  the  reader  accepts  would  be  immaterial 
to  the  sociologist  in  his  role  as  a  professional  social  scientist,  although 
as  a  human  being  he  doubtless  would  prefer  that  you  adopt  his  own 
point  of  view.  But,  in  general,  sociologists  would  insist  that  before 
reaching  any  conclusions  as  regards  the  handling  of  problems  such  as 
that  involving  sexual  discord,  both  the  individual  and  the  institutional 
views  be  considered. 

The  writer  has  no  special  ax  to  grind  in  this  respect  except,  perhaps, 
to  point  up  one  set  of  situational  realities.  Irrespective  of  what  the  real 
effects  of  continued  premarital  and  marital  emancipation  of  the  female 
would  be  on  moral  codes  and  marital  stability,  our  current  institutional 
machinery  is  not  geared  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Nonmarital  sex 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  female  runs  counter  to  our  moral,  legal, 
and  religious  precepts.  The  sexual  inroads  that  have  been  made  have 
occurred  despite  institutional  opposition,  even  though  admittedly  the 
opposition  has  sometimes  been  half-hearted.  The  crucial  question  seems  to 
be:  "How  much  more  sexual  emancipation  can  there  be  under  our  exist- 
ing institutional  codes?"  It  is  possible,  as  some  observers  contend,  that 
we  are  slowly  approaching  the  point  where  females  will  be  accorded  as 
much  freedom  of  sexual  expression  as  are  males,  and  that  this  is  all  to 
the  good.  But  whether  it  is  all  to  the  good,  or  largely  to  the  bad,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  trend  can  continue  under  the  moral,  religious, 
and  legal  norms  which  combine  to  form  our  present  ethical  system.  In 
abstract,  normative  terms,  our  societal  equilibrium  can  be  maintained  by 
individual  conformity  within  the  existing  social  order,  or  through  insti- 
tutional adaptation  to  behavioral  realities.  To  put  it  concretely,  "some- 
thing has  to  give." 
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17 


Marital  Adjustment 


It  would  have  been  difficult  for  our  forefathers  to  en- 
vision a  book  which  contained  a  chapter  on  marital  adjust- 
ment. In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  phrase  would  have  had 
much  meaning  in  earlier  periods.  Traditionally,  marriage  was  so  closely 
woven  into  the  agricultural  fabric  of  American  life  as  to  be  taken  almost 
for  granted.  Farm  life  was  family  life,  and  those  few  who  did  not 
marry  were  looked  upon  as  leading  an  abnormal  existence.  Divorce  and 
desertion  were  rare  phenomena.  Once  married,  a  couple  would  almost 
certainly  stay  married  "until  death  did  them  part."  Whether  they  were 
"adjusted"  or  not  probably  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  current  use  of 
the  term.  If  the  husband  was  shiftless  or  dishonest,  or  if  the  wife  was 
lazy  or  incompetent  as  a  homemaker,  there  would  doubtless  be  trouble 
in  the  home.  But  marital  "adjustment"  or  maladjustment,"  as  these 
terms  are  presently  conceived,  was  something  else  again.  Leisure 
activities,  handling  of  family  finances,  sexual  compatibility,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  personality  needs,  common  interests  —  such  things  had  little 
relevance  in  the  sun-up  to  sun-down  existence  of  a  pioneer,  agrarian 
people. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  however,  that  industrialization,  urbaniza- 
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tion,  technological  improvements,  and  the  various  concomitants  of  the 
woman's  rights  movement  have  changed  the  very  concept  of  American 
family  life.  No  longer  do  we  think  of  marriage  and  the  family  in  terms 
of  duties  and  privileges,  institutionalized  procedures,  or  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  husband  and  wife.  Increasingly,  marriage  is  con- 
ceived of  in  terms  of  personality  fulfillment,  the  satisfaction  of  emotional 
needs,  and  the  attainment  of  over-all  happiness.  And  to  the  degree  that 
these  goals  are  not  achieved,  man  and  wife  are  likely  to  feel  that  their 
marriage  is  unsuccessful. 

Whether,  taking  both  the  individual  and  the  societal  view  into 
consideration,  today's  individualistic  family  system  is  superior  to  the 
familistic  system  of  yesteryear,  or  whether,  perhaps,  it  is  inferior,  is  an 
interesting  point  of  debate.  For  years,  certain  well-known  writers  such 
as  Sorokin,1  Anshen,2  and  Zimmerman3  have  taken  a  rather  pessimistic 
view  of  the  current  American  family  system,  and  their  contentions  are 
by  now  rather  familiar  to  most  sociologists.  Writing  on  the  same  theme, 
but  expounding  a  fresh  viewpoint,  Hobbs  writes  as  follows : 

Beliefs  and  values  which  bound  together  traditional  families  into  life- 
long unions  are  gradually  being  dissipated  by  the  vision  of  individualistic 
marriages.  No  longer  is  it  considered  a  social  and  religious  obligation  to 
marry  and,  once  married,  to  bear  and  rear  children.  Personal  preference 
—  to  marry  or  not,  to  have  children  or  not  —  becomes  almost  the  sole 
determining  factor.  .  .  . 

Success  or  failure  of  marital  relationships  is  judged  in  terms  of  the 
adjustment  of  two  personalities  —  a  completely  individualistic  and  sec- 
ular yardstick.  If  the  personalities  fail  to  adjust,  if  they  seem  to  be  in- 
compatible, it  is  not  only  acceptable  but  desirable  that  the  marriage  be 
terminated  by  divorce.  Within  recent  years  some  prominent  authorities 
have  developed  this  line  of  "rationality"  to  the  point  where  they  contend 
that  high  rates  of  divorce,  far  from  being  a  symptom  that  the  domestic 
institution  is  somewhat  disorganized,  demonstrate  that  family  life  in 
America  is  being  reorganized  around  new  and  better  values.  Perhaps 
extensive  divorce  does  somehow  prove  that  the  family  is  being  reorgan- 
ized rather  than  disorganized,  but  there  is  precious  little  proof  for  this 
contention.4 

1  Pitirim  Sorokin,  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,  New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1941. 
See  also  the  same  author's  The  American  Sex  Revolution,  Boston,  Porter  Sargent, 
1956. 

2  Ruth  Nanda  Anshen,  The  Family:  Its  Function  and  Destiny,  New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1959,  Chapter  24,  pp.  511-522. 

3  Carle  Zimmerman,  Family  and  Civilization,  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947. 

4  A.  H.  Hobbs,  The  Vision  and  the  Constant  Star,  New  York,  The  Long  House,  Inc., 
1956,  pp.  42-43. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  sociologists  —  probably  a  majority 
—  take  a  more  sanguine  view  of  the  current  situation.  Sirjamaki,  for 
instance,  while  clearly  recognizing  certain  instabilities,  believes  that  the 
family  has  adjusted  rather  effectively  to  changing  conditions : 

The  instability  of  present  marriages  therefore  stems  more  from  these 
changed  values  than  it  does  from  disorganization  in  the  society  or  a  gen- 
eral decline  of  morals  among  the  people.  Neither  of  these  last  is  demon- 
strably present  or  on  an  increase  today.  Not  only  is  there  nothing  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  modern  marriages,  but  married  people  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  happier  as  a  group  than  ever  before  and  hold  to  higher 
standards  than  prevailed  in  any  previous  period.5 

Without  pushing  these  relations  any  further,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
present  family  has  been  considerably  determined  by  the  society  and 
culture  and  that  its  particular  traits,  whether  desirable  or  otherwise,  are 
the  result  of  its  conditioning  by  them.  Not  only  is  it  the  family  which 
most  Americans  have  but  also  the  one  that  probably  they  want.  Their 
needs  are  better  served  by  it  than  by  any  other  family  system  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor  as  contrasted  to  these  others.6 

Which  view  is  correct  —  or,  indeed,  whether  the  truth  lies  some- 
where in  the  middle  —  only  time  will  tell.  But  of  this  much  we  can  be 
certain:  over  90  per  cent  of  Americans  do  marry;  and  almost  all  of  them 
expect  to  attain  a  substantial  measure  of  happiness  thereby.  That  their 
expectations  are  not  always  borne  out  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some 
20  per  cent  of  all  marriages  wind  up  in  the  divorce  court,  with  a  further 
proportion  —  by  no  means  small  —  ending  in  permanent  separation  or 
desertion.  But  rightly  or  wrongly,  young  people  who  are  today  con- 
templating marriage  look  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  marital 
pleasures.  The  indentification  of  these  pleasures,  their  manifestation,  and 
their  predictability  are  categorized  by  sociologists  as  the  area  of  marital 
adjustment,  and  it  is  to  this  topic  that  we  now  turn. 


Why  Marry? 


In  earlier  times  it  was  unlikely  that  young  people  paused  to  ask 
themselves  the  question  "Why  do  I  want  to  marry?"  since  the  alterna- 

5  John  Sirjamaki,  The  American  Family  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  University  Press,  1953,  p.  191. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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tive  —  bachelorhood  or  spinsterhood  —  was  a  rather  grim  one.  Today 
the  question  has  real  meaning,  and  most  young  people  have  specific 
expectations  regarding  marriage.  For  some  years  now,  the  writer  has 
routinely  raised  the  question  ( "Why  marry?" )  for  class  discussion.  From 
the  students'  view,  the  reasons  mentioned  most  often  usually  include 
romantic  love,  companionship,  economic  security,  sexual  needs,  the 
stigma  attached  to  the  unmarried,  and  the  desire  for  children.  To  make 
things  interesting,  the  writer  tries,  half  in  jest,  to  refute  the  arguments 
or  reasons  for  marriage.  For  what  they  are  worth,  the  usually  proposed 
reasons  —  and  the  "refutations"  —  follow.  The  specific  question:  "Why 
do  you  want  to  marry?" 

(1)  Love.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  prime  motivating  factor  in 
American  marriage,  romantic  love  must  be  it.  As  one  student  put  it, 
"Well,  you  fall  in  love  and  marry.  It's  as  simple  as  that."  Whether  or 
not  the  process  of  falling  in  love  is  a  simple  matter  can  be  debated; 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact,  as  married  couples  will 
attest,  that  the  romantic  or  emotional  love  experienced  before  marriage 
is,  by  its  very  nature,  not  the  kind  that  lasts  very  long  after  marriage. 
Romantic  love  is  an  emotion,  and  like  all  emotions  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  sustain.  Married  love  may  be  more  satisfying  than 
premarital  romance,  but  the  former  seems  to  be  an  all-encompassing 
term,  embodying  companionship,  security,  sex,  and  so  on,  and  these 
points  must  be  defended  on  their  own  merits.  Insofar  as  romantic  love  is 
concerned,  the  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  marriage  is  likely  to 
bring  it  to  a  fairly  abrupt  end. 

(2)  Companionship.  Admittedly,  many  husbands  and  wives  are 
companions  in  a  very  meaningful  sense,  but  it  is  also  common  observation 
that  many  couples  are  not.  Most  men  like  to  discuss  sports,  business, 
politics,  and  world  affairs;  most  women  seem  to  prefer  topics  pertaining 
to  child-rearing,  homemaking,  clothes,  and  fashions.  At  social  gather- 
ings it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  wives  talking  among  themselves,  while 
their  husbands  are  busy  discussing  "men  topics."  If  a  person's  primary 
objective  was  to  find  companionship,  the  goal  might  more  easily  be 
reached  by  living  with  members  of  the  same  sex. 

(3)  Economic  Security.  Insofar  as  the  man  is  concerned,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  marriage  lessens  economic  security.  At  a  yearly  salary  of 
$7,000  a  single  man  would  be  likely  to  have  no  economic  worries  to 
speak  of.  With  a  wife,  two  or  three  children,  and  a  home,  this  same 
man  could  hardly  be  characterized  as  free  of  economic  worries.    To  a 
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large  extent,  the  same  is  true  for  the  woman.  An  unmarried  woman 
who  makes  a  yearly  salary  of  $4,500  can  live  rather  comfortably.  But  if 
she  were  to  marry  and  bear  children,  her  husband  might  have  to  earn 
more  than  twice  that  amount  to  provide  the  economic  security  to  which 
she  was  accustomed.  As  a  rationale  for  marriage,  "economic  security" 
has  little  basis  in  logic. 

(4)  Sexual  Needs.  Most  men  and  women  do  have  sexual  needs,  but 
in  this  day  and  age  must  one  marry  to  achieve  this  need-gratification?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  male  point  of  view,  marriage  is  a  most  expen- 
sive method  of  attaining  sexual  satisfaction.  Many  men,  furthermore, 
would  prefer  a  variety  of  sexual  partners,  a  situation  which  is  neatly 
blocked  by  monogamous  marriage. 

(5)  Stigma  Attached  to  the  Unmarried.  At  one  time,  no  doubt,  the 
unmarried  were  looked  upon  somewhat  askance,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  woman.  But  cultural  norms  have  changed  markedly.  Today,  social 
stigma  attaches  neither  to  the  unmarried  nor  to  the  divorced.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  with  some  12,000,000  married  women  currently  employed,"  one 
could  argue  that  "bachelor  girls"  and  "career  women"  were  being 
emulated  rather  than  stigmatized! 

(6)  Children.  Most  people  want  children,  and  until  such  time  as 
science  finds  a  better  method,  marriage  and  parenthood  will  continue  as 
the  accepted  modus  operandi.  There  is  no  reasonable  refutation  to  the 
normal  desire  to  have  children. 

When  confronted  with  the  "refutations"  listed  above,  most  college 
students  are  somewhat  taken  aback.  Their  attitude  is  one  of  good- 
natured  disbelief  in  the  instructor's  arguments.  "What's  the  catch?"  they 
want  to  know.  "You've  poked  fun  at  our  answers,  but  now  tell  us,  what 
is  the  reason  for  marriage?"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no 
catch,  really.  The  refutations  are  oversimplified  and  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, but,  taken  piecemeal,  each  of  them  contains  more  than  a  germ 
of  truth. 

The  reason  that  the  "anti-marriage"  arguments  prove  disconcerting 
is  that  most  students  have  never  had  occasion  to  think  along  such  lines. 
Conditioned  as  they  are  to  think  of  marriage  largely  in  terms  of  personal 
happiness,  many  students  fail  to  realize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
picture.    It  should  be  noted,  for  instance,  that  to  the  "Why  marry?" 

7  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Handbook  on  Women  Workers,  Bulletin  266,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1958,  p.  31. 
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question,  few  if  any  of  the  responses  are  ever  couched  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  or  societal  obligation.  Yet  it  is  almost  self-evident 
that  if  substantial  numbers  of  people  did  not  marry  and  reproduce,  there 
could  be  no  family  system  —  and  perhaps  no  society. 

Before  leaving  the  "Why  marry?"  question,  and  the  various  refuta- 
tions, a  few  counter  arguments  are  in  order.  In  the  first  place,  though 
sex  gratification  can  certainly  be  attained  outside  of  wedlock,  nonmarital 
sex  is  still  considered  immoral  and,  technically  at  least,  illegal.  For  the 
regularized  gratification  of  sexual  needs,  probably  most  men  —  and 
undoubtedly  most  women  —  find  marriage  the  only  satisfactory  answer. 

In  the  second  place,  though  it  is  true  that  romantic  love  tends  to 
vanish  after  marriage,  and  that  companionship  may  perhaps  be  more 
easily  attainable  with  a  member  of  the  same  sex,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
ties  which  bind  happily  married  couples  are  deeper  and  more  enduring 
than  those  experienced  either  at  the  premarital  level  or  among  friends  of 
the  same  sex.  Companionship,  in  some  ways,  at  least,  may  be  more 
easily  attained  with  members  of  the  same  sex,  yet  it  seems  as  though 
most  of  these  friendships  are  not  long-lasting.  As  we  move  from 
adolescence  to  middle  years  our  circle  of  companions  tends  to  change. 
Old  friendships  peter  out  and  new  ones  are  formed.  In  happy  marriages, 
however,  the  spouses  do  not  outgrow  one  another.  Sexual  considerations 
aside,  the  relation  between  man  and  woman  is  not  the  same  as  that 
between  man  and  man,  however  much  we  verbalize  about  the  desirability 
of  our  sweethearts  and  wives  being  "pals."  Men  do  not  talk  to  other 
men  —  they  do  not  unburden  themselves  —  as  they  do  with  women. 
And  women  feel  more  gratified,  more  needed,  when  they  are  with  men 
rather  than  with  other  women.  Apparently  cross-sex  complementarity 
makes  for  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  relationship  than  does  same-sex 
companionship. 

In  the  third  place,  though  the  unmarried  are  no  longer  seriously 
stigmatized  —  the  term  "old  maid"  is  about  as  strong  an  epithet  as  one 
hears  —  the  fact  remains  that  our  adult  social  life  is  geared  to  the  needs 
of  the  married,  not  the  unmarried.  Dances,  dinners,  bridge  parties  — 
almost  all  such  entertaining  is  based  on  the  participation  of  couples 
rather  than  of  single  individuals.  It  is  not  that  single  people  are 
purposely  excluded;  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  "odd"  person  presents 
social  difficulties.  In  this  regard,  it  is  not  social  stigma  but  the  relative 
social  isolation  which  is  the  bane  of  the  unmarried. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  desire  for  children  is,  on  the  part  of  most 
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people,  deep-seated.   In  many  ways,  ours  is  a  child-centered  culture,  and 
the  prospect  of  childlessness  is,  for  most  adults,  a  bleak  one  indeed. 

In  short,  there  are  any  number  of  sound  reasons  for  marrying,  as 
the  majority  of  married  people  can  attest.  Most  husbands  and  wives  are 
also  aware  that  marital  harmony  is  not  automatic,  but  involves  a  develop- 
mental adjustment,  and  that  marital  privileges  must  be  balanced  with 
marital  responsibilities.  Matrimony  entails  a  certain  loss  of  personal 
freedom  even  as  it  bestows  a  measure  of  emotional  security.  If  the 
refutations  and  counter  arguments  to  the  "Why  marry?"  question  are 
seen  in  proper  perspective,  a  more  balanced  approach  to  marriage  might 
result.  All  too  often,  young  people  see  only  the  points  of  privilege,  and 
in  this  sense  they  frequently  tend  to  expect  too  much  from  marriage. 
It  may  be  that  if  students  expected  less,  if  they  thought  of  marriage  in 
terms  of  responsibility  as  well  as  privilege,  they  might  actually  achieve 
more  in  terms  of  marital  satisfaction. 


Criteria  of  Marital  Adjustment 


Traditional  Criteria  Terms  like  "marital  success,"  or  "marital 
adjustment,"  or  "marital  happiness,"  have  no  precise  meaning;  they 
signify  different  things  to  different  couples,  and  writers  in  the  family 
field  have  come  up  with  varying  interpretations.  Moreover,  as  was 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  marital  adjustment  did  not 
have  the  same  connotation  a  hundred  years  ago  as  it  does  today,  and 
quite  possibly  further  changes  will  take  place  in  years  to  come.  Insofar 
as  traditional  criteria  of  marital  success  are  concerned,  most  authorities 
would  probably  agree  with  the  following: 

1.  Permanence.  Marriages  which  end  in  divorce  (or  separation) 
are  obviously  failures,  hence  one  criterion  of  adjustment  has  come  to  be 
non-separation,  or  permanence.  To  an  extent,  this  criterion  is  used  by 
all  of  us;  that  is,  since  divorce  is  relatively  easy  to  obtain,  we  often 
assume  that  couples  who  are  not  divorced  are  reasonably  adjusted. 
Though  there  is  doubtless  some  truth  to  the  assumption,  many  mal- 
adjusted couples  "live  it  out"  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  for  religious 
reasons,  for  fear  of  adverse  community  opinion,  or  for  other  reasons. 

2.  Children.    The  presence  of  children  has   also  been  held  as   a 
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criterion  of  successful  marriage.  Possibly  originating  in  the  Biblical 
injunction  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  the  belief  that  children  signify 
marital  success  has  by  no  means  disappeared.  Childless  couples,  cer- 
tainly, are  commonly  thought  to  be  less  happy  than  those  with  children. 
Interestingly,  insofar  as  the  various  research  studies  are  concerned, 
neither  the  presence  nor  absence  of  children,  nor  the  number  of  children, 
has  been  shown  to  correlate  with  marital  happiness. 

3.  Respect  of  the  Community.  Conventionally,  a  clean  and  well- 
ordered  home  with  husband,  wife,  and  children  observing  the  social 
amenities  —  in  short,  community  attributes  —  have  been  regarded  as  a 
criterion  of  marital  success.  Such  factors  are  still  part  of  our  thinking, 
especially  in  rural  and  certain  suburban  areas.  But  in  large  urban 
centers,  where  neighborliness  and  primary-group  activities  have  given 
way  to  impersonality  and  secondary-group  affiliation,  factors  associated 
with  community-mindedness  and  group  respect  are  increasingly  difficult 
to  assess.  Moreover,  in  a  society  in  which  migration  is  as  much  the  rule 
as  the  exception,  community  attributes  would  necessarily  have  less 
significance  than  in  earlier  periods. 

4.  Economic  Well-Being.  With  regard  to  the  possession  and  mani- 
festation of  material  goods,  there  seems  to  be  some  ambivalence  regard- 
ing marital  adjustment.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  marriages  in 
which  the  husband  has  achieved  a  lucrative  economic  position  are  more 
successful  than  those  characterized  by  economic  necessity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  traditionally  believed  that  it  is  the  upper  socio- 
economic classes  which  are  relatively  more  divorce  prone.  Substantial 
research  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the  latter  belief  is  incorrect,  as  will 
be  shown  in  a  later  chapter.  At  the  same  time,  possession  of  money  and 
material  goods  is  obviously  no  certain  indication  of  marital  adjustment. 
The  criterion  of  economic  well-being  has  validity  in  a  statistical  sense, 
but  taken  by  itself  it  would  have  questionable  predictive  value. 

More  Recent  Criteria.8  Within  the  last  decade  or  two,  pro- 
fessional students  of  the  family  have  looked  beyond  the  traditional 
criteria  of  permanence,  children,  community,  and  economic  factors,  and 

8  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  changing  concepts  of  marital  adjustment,  see 
Ray  H.  Abrams,  "The  Concept  of  Family  Stability,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November,  1950,  pp.  1-8,  and  Paul  H. 
Landis,  "Two  Generations  of  Rural  and  Urban  Women  Appraise  Marital  Happiness," 
Rural  Sociology  Series  on  the  Family,  No.  2,  The  State  College  of  Washington, 
March,  1951,  pp.  1-19. 
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have  sought  to  establish  typologies  of  marital  adjustment  based  on  such 
factors  as  mutual  personality  development,  sexual  compatibility,  com- 
mon interests,  and  affectional  relationships. 

One  of  the  most  systematic  typologies  yet  presented  is  Hill's  develop- 
mental concept  of  adjustment.  Hill  writes  as  follows: 

We  are  suggesting  that  the  good  marriage  should  incorporate  both 
innovating  and  consolidating  forces,  both  stimulating  and  systematizing 
elements.  ...  Its  root,  the  developmental  task,  has  cultural  aspects  to  it,  in 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  midway  concept,  reflecting  both  organismic  need  and 
societal  demand,  drive  and  social  expectations.  The  developmental  task 
therefore  changes  for  the  individual  through  his  life  cycle,  reflecting  the 
maturational  potentialities  of  different  stages  and  the  age-graded  demands 
that  are  made  of  children,  adolescents,  and  adults  during  the  life  cycle.9 

Commenting  on  the  problem  of  traditional  and  changing  criteria  of 
marital  adjustment,  Truxal  and  Merrill  put  it  as  follows:  "Marriage  thus 
may  mean  many  things  to  many  men.  To  some  it  means  permanence,  to 
others  companionship,  to  others  material  success,  and  to  still  others 
children.  In  addition  to  these  traditional  criteria,  marriage  may  mean 
happiness,  the  growth  of  personality,  and  the  enlargement  of  emotional 
experience.  When  there  is  no  consensus  on  the  goals  of  marriage,  agree- 
ment is  difficult  on  the  degree  to  which  these  goals  are  or  can  be 
realized.   Hence  no  discussion  of  marital  success  can  satisfy  everyone."10 

While  it  is  true  that  no  discussion  of  marital  solidarity  can  please 
everyone,  there  have  been  several  attempts  by  social  scientists  to  arrive 
at  a  working  agreement  on  the  nature  of  marital  adjustment  by  utilizing 
empirical-statistical  research  methods.  The  sociological  studies  of  marital 
adjustment  are  probably  the  most  extensive  of  all  research  projects  on 
marriage  and  the  family,  and  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  their 
study  design  and  scope,  as  well  as  with  the  nature  and  applicability  of 
the  findings. 

9  From  The  Family,  by  Willard  Waller  and  Reuben  Hill.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.   Copyright  1951,  pp.  362-363. 

10  Andrew  G.  Truxal  &  Francis  E.  Merrill,  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  American 
Culture.  ©  1953.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  p.  253. 
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Marital-Adjustment  Studies: 
Plan  and  Purpose 


A  number  of  large-scale  marital-adjustment  studies  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States,11  and  while  each  one  has  involved  many  years  of 
painstaking  work  and  extensive  statistical  computation,  the  basic  study 
design  can  be  explained  fairly  simply.  The  most  widely  used  method 
entails  the  use  of  two  groups  of  people:  a  happily  married  group  and 
an  unhappily  married  group.  The  latter  is  selected  from  divorce  court 
records,  self-ratings,  and/or  ratings  by  friends  of  the  couple;  the  happily 
married  group  by  self -ratings  and/or  ratings  by  others.  Thus  in  the 
Locke  study  the  unhappy  group  "was  obtained  by  getting  from  the 
courthouse  files  the  names  of  all  the  couples  divorced  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  time  of  interviewing,  and  contacting  every 
one  of  these  that  could  be  located.  ...  A  couple  was  judged  to  be 
happily  married  if  they  were  recommended  by  some  relative,  friend,  or 
acquaintance  as  one  of  the  most  happily  married  couples  known  by  the 
person  making  the  recommendation."12 

Having  made  the  selection  of  the  two  groups,  the  next  step  is  to 
search  out  —  through  the  method  of  personal  interviews  or  the  use  of 
questionnaires  —  background  and  behavioral  differences  between  the 
groups,  with  the  aim  of  relating  these  differences,  causally,  to  the 
respective  conditions  of  happiness  or  unhappiness. 

After  testing  a  large  number  of  items  in  the  above  manner,  the 
final  step  is  to  formulate,  by  statistically  designed  trial-and-error  pro- 
cedures, a  set  of  items  which  discriminates  between  the  happily  and 
the  unhappily  married  groups.  If  the  study  has  been  carefully  done,  the 
assumption  is  that  these  discriminating  items,  in  the  form  of  a  schedule 
or  test,  can  be  administered  to  those  contemplating  marriage,  and  that 
the  results  can  be  taken  by  the  prospective  spouses  as  suggestive  of  their 

11  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938;  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell, 
Predicting  Success  or  Failure  in  Marriage,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1939;  Harvey  J.  Locke,  Predicting  Adjustment  in  Marriage:  A  Comparison  of  a 
Divorced  and  a  Happily  Married  Group,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1951; 
Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Paul  Wallin,  Engagement  and  Marriage,  Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1953. 

12  Op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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eventual  level  of  marital  happiness.  As  thus  used,  the  schedules  are 
referred  to  as  marital-prediction  schedules,  or  marital-prediction 
tests. 

Theoretically  an  engaged  couple  who  score,  let  us  say,  90  on  a 
marital-prediction  test  would  be  considered  a  substantially  better  bet, 
as  regards  their  potential  marital  adjustment,  than  would  a  couple 
whose  score  is  40.  Sociologists  who  construct  the  marital-prediction  tests 
do  not  claim  that  the  couple  scoring  90  will  inevitably  make  a  success  of 
their  marriage,  or  that  the  couple  scoring  40  must  fail.  For  the  individual 
case,  anything  can  happen;  but  over  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  assump- 
tion is  that  the  prediction  schedules  will  do  what  their  name  implies: 
predict  with  statistical  accuracy  the  chances  of  marital  success  or  failure. 
As  in  other  areas  of  behavioral  prediction  ( the  administration  of  IQ  tests, 
for  example),  the  assessment  of  marital-prediction  schedules  must  be 
made  within  a  probability  framework. 

Not  all  the  marital-prediction  studies  are  of  the  kind  described 
above.  In  the  Burgess-Wallin  project  the  investigators  employed  the 
longitudinal  method  of  studying  marital  adjustment;  that  is,  they  secured 
data  on  a  large  number  of  engaged  couples  and  then  followed  up  their 
findings  several  years  later  to  see  whether  their  original  data  could  be 
used  for  predictive  purposes.  This  study,  incidentally,  was  in  large 
measure  successful  in  predicting  the  subsequent  marital  adjustment  of 
the  couples. 

Nature  of  the  Findings.  Unfortunately,  space  does  not  permit 
a  discussion,  or  even  a  listing,  of  the  various  conclusions  emanating  from 
the  marital-adjustment  studies:  total  findings,  both  positive  and  negative, 
would  run  to  several  hundred  factors.  It  may  be  that  a  classroom  session 
will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  significant  findings; 
if  not,  it  is  recommended  that  the  student  read  for  himself  one  of  the 
major  prediction  studies  cited  herein. 

The  following  items  have  been  found,  in  one  or  more  studies,  to 
have  predictive  value.  These  findings  are  not  the  most  important,  nor 
are  they  necessarily  representative  of  the  totality  of  factors  on  which 
prediction  schedules  have  been  constructed.  They  are  included  merely 
to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  items  which  are 
predictive  of  marital  adjustment:  happiness  of  parents'  marriage,  length 
of  acquaintance  and  duration  of  engagement,  age  at  marriage,  husband's 
educational  level,  childhood  happiness,  regularity  of  church  attendance, 
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adaptable  personality,  attachment  to  parents,  behavioral  conventionality, 
emotional  stability,  parental  approval  of  marriage,  good  health,  pre- 
marital chastity,  firm  but  not  harsh  home  discipline,  no  undue  conflict 
with  mate  before  marriage,  and  number  of  friends.13 


An  Assessment  of  Marital- Adjustment  Studies 


The  marital-adjustment  type  of  study  has  been  both  praised  and 
scorned.  At  the  one  extreme  are  those  who  feel  that  marital-prediction 
tests,  properly  administered  by  marriage  counselors,  go  a  long  way 
toward  putting  mate  selection  on  a  scientific  basis.  At  the  other  extreme 
are  those  who  would  label  all  such  paper-and-pencil  tests  as  largely 
meaningless.  Most  sociologists,  including  the  family  specialists,  tend  to 
take  a  middle  ground. 

Obstacles  and  Limitations.  One  of  the  first  obstacles  en- 
countered in  the  marital-adjustment  studies  is  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
random  population  elements  upon  which  to  center  investigation.  Ob- 
viously, married  couples  cannot  be  studied  unless  they  wish  to  be;  hence, 
most  of  the  adjustment  studies  have  depended  upon  volunteer  subjects. 
It  is  apparent  that  volunteers  tend  to  be  those  from  the  middle  and  upper 
socio-economic  brackets,  and  that  the  findings  would  be  more  likely  to 
apply  to  these  groups  than  to  the  population  at  large.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Locke  study,  which  was  based  on  a  random  population  sample, 
all  the  major  adjustment  studies  have  dealt  largely  with  high  school  and 
college  graduates. 

It  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  volunteer  subjects  tend  to  be  those 
whose  marriages  are  above  average  in  stability,  as  judged  by  the  ratings. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  selecting  the  happily  married  group  pre- 
sents inevitable  difficulties.  If  a  couple  are  divorced,  or  if  they  report 
themselves  as  maladjusted,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  theirs  has  not 
been  a  happy  marriage.  But  when  a  couple  assert  that  they  are  "very 
happy"  or  "happy,"  their  response  may  be  little  more  than  a  natural 

13  For  information  on  research  findings  dealing  with  the  effect  of  children  on  marital 
adjustment,  see  Bernard  Farber  and  Leonard  Blackman,  "Marital  Role  Tensions  and 
Number  and  Sex  of  Children,"  American  Sociological  Review,  October,  1956, 
pp.  596-601. 
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reluctance  to  admit  to  an  average  or  unhappy  marriage.  Even  in  the 
case  where  ratings  are  procured  from  outsiders,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
achieve  accurate  assessments  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  they  are 
in  the  presence  of  other  people  many  couples  put  up  a  good  front,  how- 
ever wretched  they  may  be  when  they  are  alone. 

The  non-randomness  of  the  population  elements  studied,  the  differ- 
ing criteria  of  marital  happiness,  and  the  unwillingness,  perhaps,  of  some 
couples  to  admit  to  feelings  of  unhappiness  may  explain  why  there  is  a 
substantial  lack  of  agreement  among  the  various  studies  concerning  the 
items  which  warrant  inclusion  in  the  prediction  tests.  Burgess  and 
Locke  examined  the  results  of  eighteen  studies,  both  small  and  large, 
and  discovered  "73  premarital  items  which  have  been  ascertained  by  at 
least  one  research  project  to  be  correlated  with  marital  success."14  The 
present  writer  has  computed  the  following  figures  from  the  Burgess-Locke 
summary  table:  of  the  73  predictive  items,  69.9  per  cent  were  found 
to  be  predictive  by  two  or  more  investigators;  42.4  per  cent  were  found  to 
be  predictive  by  three  or  more  investigators;  30.1  per  cent  were  found 
to  be  predictive  by  four  or  more  investigators;  and  only  17.8  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  predictive  by  five  or  more  investigators. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  not  all  the  researchers  were  studying 
the  same  things,  and  that  some  of  the  studies  represented  segmental 
rather  than  large-scale  research  efforts.  Nevertheless,  failure  to  come  up 
with  an  agreed-upon  core  of  predictive  items  must  be  realistically  con- 
sidered in  passing  judgment  on  the  practicability  of  marital-prediction 
findings. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  criticism  directed  against  the  marital- 
prediction  movement  is  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  there  have 
been  no  follow-up  studies  aimed  at  testing  the  efficacy  of  test  results. 
Burgess  and  Wallin  successfully  utilized  the  longitudinal  approach,  but 
this  represented  a  continuing  effort  by  the  original  investigators.  To 
date,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  neither  social  scientists  nor  marriage 
counselors  have  administered  prediction  schedules  and  then  followed 
through  to  see  the  extent  to  which  the  test  results  actually  did  predict 
marital  adjustment.  If  large-scale  follow-up  projects  were  undertaken 
and  validation  studies  made,  non-predictive  items  could  be  eliminated, 
predictive  items  could  be  sharpened,  deviant  cases  (couples  who,  for 
reasons  unknown,  were  able  to  defy  the  prediction)  could  be  intensively 

14  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Harvey  Locke,  The  Family,  New  York.  American  Book  Co., 
1953,  p.  406.    See  Table  11,  pp.  408-421,  for  complete  listing  of  predictive  items. 
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examined  —  in  short,  the  whole  marital-prediction  philosophy  might  well 
come  into  clearer  focus. 

Positive  Features.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in 
the  field  of  marital  prediction  is  the  fact  that  the  sociologists  who  have 
made  the  studies  are  among  the  first  to  admit  their  deficiencies.  Most  of 
the  flaws  and  limitations  mentioned  above  are  well  known  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  investigators.  Each  of  the  large-scale  marital-prediction 
studies  has  tended  to  profit  from  the  experience  gained  in  prior  investi- 
gations. The  last  study  ( Burgess-Wallin )  involved  an  immense  amount 
of  collected  material  which  was  then  applied  in  a  follow-up  validation 
study.  The  preceding  survey  (Locke)  was  the  first  marital-adjustment 
study  to  use  a  random  sample  of  the  population.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  next  large-scale  survey  will  use  a  random  sample  of  the  population 
and  involve  a  validation  study  through  the  employment  of  follow-up 
techniques.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  marital-adjustment  studies 
are  just  out  of  their  infancy.  Every  large-scale  survey  involves  the 
expenditure  not  only  of  large  sums  of  money,  but  also  of  a  prodigious 
amount  of  time.  The  Burgess-Wallin  project,  for  instance,  took  seven- 
teen years  to  complete! 

Another  promising  trend  is  the  fact  that  a  fund  of  knowledge  is 
being  accumulated.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  accumulation  would 
be  somewhat  slow;  but  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved,  a  small 
number  of  predictive  items  have  been  independently  verified  by  several 
researchers.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  no  outside  follow-up  studies 
can  hardly  be  blamed  on  the  investigators.  The  fault  here  lies  for  the 
most  part  with  the  counseling  agencies  who  presumably  administer  the 
predictive  tests. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  marital-prediction  tests  are 
not  designed  to  eliminate  the  normal  processes  of  dating,  romantic  love, 
and  mate  selection.  Their  purpose  is  merely  to  aid  young  people  in  the 
sometimes  difficult  problem  of  deciding  whether  a  contemplated  mar- 
riage has  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  As  such,  even  the  current 
marital-prediction  schedules  are  demonstrably  superior  to  ( a )  the  advice 
offered  by  friends  or  parents,  and  (b)  the  predictions  of  the  engaged 
partners  themselves.15    If  and  when  their  validity  becomes  more  fully 

15  For  an  account  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  marital  forecasting  by  parents, 
friends,  and  selves,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  accuracy  of  statistical  prediction, 
see  Burgess  and  Wallin,  op.  cit.,  Chapters  16  and  17,  pp.  507-591. 
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established,  these  tests  may  some  day  have  as  much  value  in  predicting 
marital  adjustment  as  intelligence  tests  now  have  in  predicting  school 
grades. 


Social  Class  and  Marital  Adjustment 

As  it  relates  to  a  general  understanding  of  human  behavior,  one  of 
the  most  significant  contributions  made  by  the  sociologist  has  been  his 
intensive  analysis  of  the  class  structure.  Whether  the  behavioral  area 
under  consideration  is  crime,  birth  and  death  rates,  religious  affiliation, 
group  interaction,  or  any  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  social  and 
political  organization,  the  sociologist,  more  than  any  other  social  scientist, 
has  come  to  look  for  causative  and  associative  indices  in  the  socio- 
economic status  of  the  individuals  concerned.  It  would  be  expected, 
therefore,  in  the  area  of  marital  adjustment,  that  an  exploration  of  social- 
class  factors  would  prove  rewarding,  an  expectation  which  has  been 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  Dozens  of  studies  have  been  made  of  the  relation 
of  social-class  membership  to  marital  and  familial  activities,  and  the 
research  evidence  indicates  a  significant  difference  in  the  adjustment 
problems  among  the  various  social  classes. 

An  established  upper-class  family  has  the  task  of  maintaining  its 
social  position,  of  adhering  to  behavioral  patterns  which  accord  with 
lineage  —  in  short,  one  of  the  ever  present  life  goals  becomes  that  of 
upholding  the  family  name. 

The  lower-class  family,  on  the  other  hand,  is  faced  with  chronic 
problems  relating  to  subsistence,  unemployment,  the  fear  of  sickness,  and 
other  concomitants  of  low  economic  status.  Hollingshead,  one  of  the 
foremost  students  of  the  American  class  structure,  states: 

Lower  class  people  are  employed  in  the  most  menial,  the  poorest-paid, 
and  the  dirtiest  jobs;  these  jobs  also  tend  to  be  seasonal  and  cyclical,  and 
of  short  duration.  Moreover,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  wives  are 
gainfully  employed  outside  the  home;  in  many  cases  they  are  the  sole 
support  of  the  family.  However,  the  problem  of  economic  insecurity  does 
not  account  for  amoral  behavior  that  ranges  from  the  flagrant  violation 
of  conventional  sex  mores  to  open  rebellion  against  formal  agencies  of 
social  control.16 

16  August  B.  Hollingshead,  "Class  Differences  in  Family  Stability,"   The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November,  1950,  p.  46. 
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The  middle-class  couple  typically  shape  their  adjustment  —  in  part, 
at  least  —  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  horizontal  and  vertical  mobility,  with 
goal-problems  centering  on  exemplary  moral  behavior,  proper  education 
for  their  children,  and  the  oft-written-about  external  symbols  of  status 
achievement.  Hollingshead  states  that  "even  though  there  is  a  high 
prevalence  of  social  and  geographic  mobility,  and  no  extended  kin  group 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  family,  there  is  a  negligible  amount  of  instability. 
Self-discipline,  the  demands  of  the  job,  and  the  moral  pressures  exerted 
by  friends  and  associates  keep  the  nuclear  family  together.  The  principal 
family  goals  are  success  in  business  or  a  profession,  a  good  college  or 
university  education  for  the  children,  and  economic  security  for  the 
parents  in  their  old  age.  These  goals  are  realized  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  and  the  family  is  generally  a  happy,  well-knit  group."17 

Whether  there  really  are  clear-cut  social-class  lines,  or  whether  the 
class  scale  operates  as  a  continuum,  is  a  matter  of  debate,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  pattern  of  marital  adjustment  at  one  end  of  the  scale  is  quite 
different  from  that  found  at  the  other  end.  Using  the  term  "upper"  and 
"lower"  classes  in  a  very  broad  sense,  we  find  that  many  of  the  con- 
comitants of  upper-class  marital  adjustment  relate  to  the  behavioral 
manifestations  and  role  expectations  involved  in  community  organiza- 
tion, entertaining,  social  participation,  and  leisure  activities. 

In  one  of  the  pioneering  studies  of  social  class,  the  Lynds  discovered 
that  in  Middletown  47  per  cent  of  the  lower-class  members  had  no 
intimate  friends,  in  contrast  to  only  16  per  cent  of  the  upper-class  mem- 
bers.18 In  the  well-known  Yankee  City  survey,  Warner  and  Lunt  report 
that  "as  the  class  rank  increases,  the  proportion  of  its  members  who 
belong  to  associations  also  increases;  and  as  the  position  of  a  class 
decreases,  the  percentage  of  those  who  belong  to  associations  de- 
creases."19 In  the  Mather  study,  the  author  reports  that  among  the  lower- 
class  individuals  25.7  per  cent  had  no  organizational  affiliation,  as 
compared  to  only  3.1  per  cent  among  the  upper-class  persons,  and  that 
while  72.5  per  cent  of  the  latter  belonged  to  more  than  one  organization, 

» Ibid.,  p.  43. 

18  Robert  S.  and  Helen  M.  Lynd,  Middletown,  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
1929.  Rather  similar  findings  have  been  reported  in  Genevieve  Knupfer,  "Portrait  of 
the  Underdog,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Spring,  1947,  pp.  103-114;  W.  A.  Ander- 
son, "Family  Social  Participation  and  Social  Status  Self-Ratings,"  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  June,  1946,  pp.  253-258;  and  Floyd  Dotson,  "Patterns  of  Voluntary 
Association  Among  Urban  Working-Class  Families,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
October,  1951,  pp.  687-693. 

19  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modem  Community, 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1941,  p.  329. 
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the  corresponding  figure  among  the  lower  class  was  34.4  per  cent.20 
Komarovsky,  in  a  later  survey,  found  that  25  per  cent  of  the  upper-class 
groups  (white  collar,  business,  and  professional)  were  members  of  three 
or  more  organizations,  in  contrast  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  laboring 
classes.21 

On  the  basis  of  his  own  research  analysis,  Reissman  makes  the 
following  summary  statement: 

.  .  .  regardless  of  the  variable  used  to  measure  class  position  —  occupa- 
tion, income,  or  education  —  the  higher  class  shows  a  higher  degree  of 
participation  and  involvement  in  the  community.  That  is,  individuals  in 
this  class  read  more  books  and  magazines,  attend  church  more  frequentiy, 
belong  to  more  organizations,  and  more  often  hold  office  in  these  organi- 
zations.22 

In  his  study  of  leisure-time  correlates  of  social  class,  Clarke  found 
that  the  activities  most  associated  with  upper-class  families  included 
attending  the  theater,  concerts,  and  lectures;  playing  bridge;  community 
service  work;  reading  for  pleasure  and  studying;  attending  fraternal 
organizations;  and  entertaining  at  home.  The  lower-class  list  included 
watching  television;  playing  poker;  driving  for  pleasure;  attending 
baseball  games;  working  on  automobile;  and  spending  time  in  tavern.23 

The  extensive  array  of  studies  described  above  has  been  included 
in  order  to  show  that  (a)  class  differentials  in  family  living  are  quite 
pronounced,  and  that  (b)  these  differences  are  consistent;  that  is,  they 
have  been  found  to  exist  for  at  least  the  last  thirty  years,  as  evidenced 
by  the  various  sociological  investigations  undertaken  during  this  period. 
On  the  basis  of  these  empirical  research  findings,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  marital  adjustment  is  more  precarious  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
social  classes.  Such  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case.  Several  of  the  marital- 
adjustment  studies  indicate  that  marital  happiness  is  correlated  with 
high  socio-economic  indices.24   In  addition,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later 

20  William  Mather,  "Income  and  Social  Participation,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
June,  1941,  pp.  380-381. 

21  Mirra  Komarovsky,  "The  Voluntary  Associations  of  Urban  Dwellers,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  December,  1946,  p.  689. 

22  Leonard  Reissman,  "Class,  Leisure,  and  Social  Participation,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  February,  1954,  p.  83. 

23  Alfred  Clarke,  "The  Use  of  Leisure  and  Its  Relation  to  Levels  of  Occupational 
Prestige,"  American  Sociological  Review,  June,  1956,  p.  304. 

24  See  Footnote  11.  See  also  Paul  Click  and  Hugh  Carter,  "Marriage  Patterns  and 
Educational  Level,"  American  Sociological  Review,  June,  1958,  pp.  294-300. 
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chapter,  divorce  and  desertion  rates  are  highest  among  the  lower  socio- 
economic groups. 

Types  of  Complaints.  Even  in  those  marriages  which  ulti- 
mately end  in  divorce,  it  seems  likely  that  the  kinds  of  conflicts  are 
measurably  different,  depending  on  the  social-class  level  involved.  In 
the  writer's  own  study  of  Philadelphia  divorce  cases,  for  example,  a  class 
differential  of  this  kind  was  apparent;  that  is,  when  the  various  com- 
plaints heard  in  the  divorce  suits  were  categorized  (drunkenness,  sexual 
discord,  adultery,  desertion,  fraud,  etc.)  they  were  found  not  to  be 
distributed  equally  over  the  various  social  classes.  Sexual  complaints, 
for  example,  were  more  likely  to  be  voiced  in  the  upper-class  groups,  as 
Table  6  indicates. 


TABLE     6 

Per  Cent  of  Philadelphia  Divorces 

Involving  Sexual  Maladjustment  as  an  Alleged 

Causal  Factor,  Classified  by  Occupation  of  Husband25 


Occupational 
Category 

Number 
of  Cases 

Per  Cent 

Involving  Sex 

Maladjustment 

Prof  ess  ion  al-Proprietary 

134 

15.1 

Clerical  and  Sales 

281 

23.4 

Skilled  Workers 

293 

18.1 

Semi-skilled  Workers 

507 

12.4 

Labor-Service 

219 

10.1 

On  the  other  hand,  divorce  suits  in  which  "excessive  drinking"  was 
alleged  to  be  a  causal  factor  were  more  likely  to  be  found  among  the 
lower  socio-economic  groups.  Table  7,  showing  those  cases  in  which 
the  wife  was  plaintiff,  is  illustrative. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  complaints  and  allegations  heard  in 
a  divorce  court  may  not  reflect  the  reality  of  the  situation.  Nevertheless, 
having  heard  a  good  many  divorce  suits,  and  having  read  the  complete 
testimony  in  several  thousand  such  cases,  it  is  the  writer's  impression 
that  specific  complaints,  as  a  rule,  are  not  fabricated.  They  are  often 
exaggerated,  and  are  sometimes  distorted  almost  beyond  recognition; 

25  See  William  M.  Kephart,  "Some  Variables  in  Cases  of  Reported  Sexual  Maladjust- 
ment," Marriage  and  Family  Living,  August,  1954,  pp.  241-243. 
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TABLE     7 


Per  Cent  of  Philadelphia  Divorces 

Involving  Husband's  Drinking  as  an  Alleged  Causal  Factor, 

Classified  by  Occupation  of  Husband26 


Occupational 
Category 

Number 
of  Cases 

Per  Cent 
Involving 
Drinking 

Professional-Proprietary 
Clerical  and  Sales 
Skilled  Workers 
Semi-skilled  Workers 
Labor-Service 

95 
206 
199 
357 
128 

13.8 
20.2 
28.2 
33.0 
26.5 

but  most  of  the  actual  incidents  apparently  do  not  arise  out  of  thin  air. 
The  exaggerations  and  distortions  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  degree  rather 
than  kind  or  category.  Drinking,  incidentally,  was  charged  in  a  little 
over  one  out  of  every  five  divorce  cases  coming  before  the  Philadelphia 
courts,  and  was  listed  as  a  complaint  more  often  than  any  other  factor 
except  desertion  and  indignities  (both  of  which,  unlike  drunkenness,  are 
statutory  grounds  for  divorce  in  Pennsylvania ) . 

The  following27  is  a  fairly  typical  case  involving  drunkenness : 


Lawyer:  When  did  your  husband  start  this  drinking? 

Plaintiff:  Well,  he  used  to  drink  right  after  we  were  married,  but 
nothing  ever  came  of  it .  .  . 

Lawyer:   Then  what  happened? 

Plaintiff:  He  took  to  staying  out  two  or  three  nights  a  week.  He 
would  come  home  blind  drunk  about  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  unfit 
to  go  to  work  the  next  day.  Finally  he  lost  his  job  with  the  cab  company. 
He  got  a  job  as  a  truck  driver,  and  for  a  while  everything  was  all  right, 
but  then  it  started  all  over  again. 

Master:  You  mean  he  got  drunk  two  or  three  times  a  week? 

Plaintiff:  Never  less  than  that.  For  a  year  or  so  before  the  separa- 
tion it  seemed  like  it  was  almost  every  night. 

Master:  Where  did  he  get  the  money? 

Plaintiff:  I'll  never  know.  He  was  always  with  a  crowd  of  men. 
They  always  seemed  to  have  enough  to  buy  drinks. 

Lawyer:   Did  your  husband  give  you  enough  to  run  the  house? 

26  See  William  M.  Kephart,  "Drinking  and  Marital  Disruption,"  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Studies  on  Alcohol,  March,  1954,  pp.  63-73. 

27  Ibid. 
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Plaintiff:  He  did  at  first  —  when  he  was  working,  but  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  he  couldn't  hold  a  job.  He  tried  half  a  dozen  different 
ones  but  couldn't  hold  them.  We  were  always  moving,  too.  We  lived  in 
seven  or  eight  different  houses  .  .  .  we  couldn't  pay  the  rent  .  .  . 

Lawyer:   Did  he  mistreat  you  in  any  way? 

Plaintiff:  Well,  most  of  the  time  he  didn't  bother  me,  but  I  was 
never  sure.  Sometimes  he  would  come  home  and  for  no  reason  start 
punching  me.  I  used  to  have  to  lock  myself  in  the  children's  room.  I 
could  hear  him  downstairs  throwing  chairs  around.  Once  he  threw  a 
clock  at  me.  It  hit  me  in  the  face  and  broke  my  two  front  teeth  off,  here 
[indicating].   I  had  caps  put  on  at  the  dentist  .  .  . 

Lawyer:  Did  he  mistreat  the  children? 

Plaintiff:  No,  he  never  went  in  their  room.  They  were  afraid  of  him, 
though.  We  all  were.  You  could  never  tell  what  he'd  do  next. 

Master:  Did  he  ever  harm  you  when  he  was  sober? 

Plaintiff  :  Oh,  no,  never.  When  he  was  sober  he  used  to  feel  so  sorry 
for  what  he  done  when  he  was  drunk.  Toward  the  end  he  wasn't  sober 
often. 

Master:   Did  you  ever  suggest  that  he  see  a  doctor? 

Plaintiff:  I  used  to  beg  him  to  go.  Once  I  went  with  him  to  our 
family  doctor,  but  it  didn't  do  any  good.  He  only  went  once  .  .  .  Hon- 
estly, sometimes  I  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn.  Every  time  the  door- 
bell rang  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  neighbors  coming  to  tell  me  my 
husband  was  lying  on  the  street  drunk. 

Lawyer:  Were  you  a  good  wife  to  him?  Did  you  perform  the  neces- 
sary household  duties  properly? 

Plaintiff:  I  certainly  tried  to  ...  I  had  a  hot  meal  ready  every  night 
for  him,  whether  he  came  home  or  not  .  .  . 

Lawyer:  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  have  sex  relations  with  him  when  he 
was  in  a  sober  condition? 

Plaintiff:    Never,  unless  I  was  sick. 

Master:  All  right,  that  will  be  all. 

[The  first  witness,  a  neighbor,  is  called  and  the  testimony  is  recorded.] 

Lawyer:   How  long  have  you  known  the  plaintiff? 

Neighbor:  About  two  years  —  ever  since  they  moved  in  next  door  to 
us.  .  .  . 

Lawyer:   In  your  opinion  was  she  a  good  wife? 

Neighbor:  She  was  a  wonderful  wife,  and  had  two  lovely  children. 
She  was  always  working  around  the  house,  cleaning,  washing,  cooking, 
and  all.   She  kept  the  place  immaculate  .  .  .  He  was  drunk  all  the  time. 

Master:  You  have  to  be  more  specific.    Once  a  week?   Every  night? 

Neighbor:  I  would  say  about  four  or  five  nights  a  week  .  .  .  he'd  stag- 
ger home,  roaring  drunk.  Sometimes  he'd  try  to  get  into  the  wrong  house 
by  mistake;  sometimes  he'd  fall  flat  on  his  face  in  the  street  .  .  . 
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Lawyer:   Did  you  ever  see  him  abuse  his  wife  or  children? 

Neighbor:   No,  but  I  heard  from  — 

Lawyer:  We're  not  interested  in  what  anybody  told  you,  only  with 
what  you,  yourself,  perceived  .  .  . 

Neighbor:  Well,  on  Christmas  Eve  she  put  the  kids  to  bed,  and  spent 
the  whole  night  trimming  the  Christmas  tree.  About  3  a.m.  he  came 
home,  drunk  as  usual.  We  had  just  finished  trimming  our  own  tree,  and 
when  he  put  the  light  on  in  the  living  room  we  could  see  him  .  .  .  He 
smashed  the  tree  and  started  cursing  something  awful.  I  told  my  hus- 
band the  good  Lord  must  be  ashamed  of  him. 

Lawyer:  Are  there  any  other  specific  instances  you  remember? 

Neighbor:  Three  or  four  times  last  summer  he  came  home  late  at 
night  with  some  drunken  friends.  They  used  to  sit  on  the  front  steps  and 
pass  the  bottle  around.  Twice  my  husband  had  to  call  the  police,  they 
were  so  noisy  .  .  . 

Master:  All  right,  that  will  be  all. 

The  husband  in  this  particular  divorce  suit  was  a  semi-skilled 
worker.  The  abstracted  testimony  has  been  presented  in  order  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  marital  maladjustment  in 
those  cases  involving  chronic  drunkenness.  Such  cases  are  most  often 
found  among  lower-class  families. 

Cross-Class  Marriages.  Granted  that  lower-class  marriages 
are  more  unstable  than  those  in  the  upper  socio-economic  brackets,  the 
important  question  remains:  from  the  standpoint  of  marital  adjustment, 
do  marriages  in  which  the  spouses  are  of  the  same  class  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  than  those  in  which  husband  and  wife  are  of  different 
social  strata?  In  a  careful  analysis  of  the  rating  schedules  of  428 
husbands  and  417  wives,  Roth  and  Peck  found  a  definite  tendency  for 
same-class  marriages  to  have  better  adjustment  ratings  than  the  cross- 
class  variety.  Of  those  marriages  in  which  the  spouses  were  of  the 
same  class,  53.5  per  cent  reported  a  good  adjustment,  as  compared  with 
35  per  cent  of  those  in  which  the  spouses  were  one  class  apart,  and  only 
14.3  per  cent  of  those  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  were  more  than 
one  class  apart.28 

It  has  also  been  found,  in  the  foregoing  study  as  well  as  in  others,  that 
cross-class  marriages  in  which  the  husband  is  of  the  higher  social  class 
have  better  adjustment  scores  than  those  in  which  the  wife  is  of  the 
higher  class  level.   In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  fortunate  for  all  concerned 

28  Julius  Roth  and  Robert  Peck,  "Social  Class  and  Social  Mobility  Factors  Related  to 
Marital  Adjustment,"  American  Sociological  Review,  August,  1951,  pp.  478-487. 
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that  most  cross-class  marriages  are  those  in  which  the  husband  has  the 
higher  class  position.  In  our  society  it  is  not  too  uncommon  for  the  male 
to  marry  "down";  it  is  most  unusual  for  the  female  to  do  so,  especially 
when  the  descent  is  a  substantial  one. 


Curvilinearity 


Of  peripheral  interest  to  sociologists  is  the  determination  of  whether 
marital  adjustment  is  curvilinear  in  nature  —  that  is,  whether  the  adjust- 
ment of  married  couples  fluctuates  over  the  years.  Couple  A,  after  a 
relatively  happy  beginning,  may  go  steadily  downhill.  Couple  B,  after 
an  initial  period  of  maladjustment,  may  reconcile  their  problems  to  the 
point  where  their  marriage  is  happier  with  the  passing  of  time.  Couple 
C  may  experience  recurrent  troughs  and  crests  over  the  years.  Other 
couples  may  report  no  significant  changes. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  sociological  investigations,  studies  relating 
to  the  curvilinearity  of  marital  adjustment  have  not  given  rise  to  a 
cumulative  body  of  empirical  evidence.  It  is  not  known,  as  yet,  whether 
there  is  a  typical  adjustment  curve  for  American  marriages,  or  whether 
curvilinearity  is  correlated  with  socio-economic  status,  religion,  race, 
age-at-marriage,  or  other  variables  that  are  normally  studied  by  sociolo- 
gists. Our  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  area  is  unfortunate,  since  if  we  knew 
the  curvilinear  trend  of  marital  adjustment  we  could  more  effectively 
evaluate  not  only  the  adjustment  process  itself  but  also  the  related  area 
of  divorce  causation. 

The  first  empirical  study  of  curvilinearity,  by  Lang,  indicated  that 
marital  happiness  tended  to  decline  with  number  of  years  married,  al- 
though the  investigation  did  not  go  beyond  the  sixteenth  year  of  mar- 
riage.29 In  the  Terman  study,  a  slight  decline  in  marital  happiness  was 
noted  after  the  first  two  years  of  marriage,  after  which  marital  adjustment 
appeared  to  be  on  a  rather  even  keel.30  In  a  more  recent  study  by 
Bossard  and  Boll,  statistical  results  were  inconclusive.31    The   diverse 

29  R.  O.  Lang,  The  Rating  of  Happiness  in  Marriage,  Master's  thesis,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  1932. 

30  Op.  cit.,  p.  176. 

31  James    Bossard    and    Eleanor    Boll,    "Marital    Unhappiness    in    the    Life    Cycle," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  February,  1955,  pp.  10-14. 
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findings  among  the  foregoing  studies  suggests  that  the  population  samples 
used  were  not  comparable.  Until  such  time  as  a  large-scale  survey  based 
on  random  sampling  methods  is  undertaken,  provable  statements  relating 
to  curvilinearity  must  be  held  in  abeyance. 

Theoretically,  curvilinear  marital  adjustment  might  be  the  result  of 
any  one  of  a  number  of  factors:  intrinsic  personality  development,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  by  one  or  both  spouses;  situational  factors,  such  as  in-laws, 
family  sickness,  or  economic  adversity;  and  extrinsic  factors,  such  as 
wars,  depressions,  or  other  unpredictable  catastrophes.  Perhaps  the 
most  intensive  theoretical  analysis  of  the  curvilinear  or  developmental 
approach  to  marital  adjustment  is  that  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Foote.32  Drawing  on  a  number  of  pertinent  empirical  studies,  and 
exercising  a  keen  sociological  perception,  Foote  writes  as  follows: 

One  of  the  less  helpful  influences  of  psychology  upon  the  study  of  the 
family  has  been  the  example  of  treating  physiological  maturity  as  the  end- 
point  of  personality  development.  This  means  that  the  development  of 
children  within  the  family  has  gotten  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
continuous  development  of  husband  and  wife  as  a  product  of  their  inter- 
action with  each  other.  .  .  . 

Persons  who  take  the  initiative  in  seeking  divorce,  in  explaining  their 
experience,  and  likewise  observers  of  broken  marriages,  speak  frequently 
of  a  mate's  having  outgrown  the  other.  It  is  die  husband  who  usually 
outgrows  the  wife;  the  opposite  is  theoretically  possible,  however,  and  in 
a  few  cases  seems  to  occur.  The  husband  is  exposed  to  more  stimulation 
and  new  experience  outside  the  home  —  not  to  mention  members  of  the 
other  sex  —  than  is  the  wife  who  is  confined  to  domestic  affairs.  In  time 
a  man  in  business  may  come  to  feel  that  his  secretary  is  closer  in  step 
and  sympathy  with  his  personal  development  than  is  his  wife.  .  .  . 

To  expect  a  marriage  to  last  indefinitely  under  modem  conditions  is  to 
expect  a  lot.  .  .  .  Certainly  marriage  counselors  report  many  cases  of 
mates  who  disclose  no  specific  cause  of  dissatisfaction  yet  complain  that 
they  have  lost  interest  in  their  marriages.  Successful  marriage  may  thus 
come  to  be  defined,  both  by  married  people  and  by  students  of  marriage, 
in  terms  of  its  potential  for  continued  development,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  momentary  assessments  of  adjustment.  .  .  . 

To  repeat  .  .  .  the  commonest  picture  in  American  marriage  is  that  in 
which  the  husband  has  no  concept  whatever  of  contributing  by  his  man- 
ner of  speaking  and  listening  to  the  elaboration  of  his  wife's  career,  par- 
ticularly when  she  has  no  ostensible  professional  career.  While  her  con- 
structive achievements  with  home  and  children  may  be  honored,  her 

32  See  Nelson  N.  Foote  and  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  Identity  and  Interpersonal 
Competence,  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1955. 
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ventures  in  other  directions  appear  more  often  to  be  subject  to  insensitive 
disparagement  than  to  insightful  and  competent  facilitation.  If  husbands 
and  wives  are  to  become  and  remain  matched  in  phases  of  development, 
therefore,  scientific  and  professional  understanding  of  the  processes  in- 
volved cannot  too  quickly  become  disseminated  among  at  least  those 
portions  of  the  population  who  are  demonstrably  ready  for  it.33 


Familism  and  Marital  Adjustment 


At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  the  question  was  raised  whether 
the  quest  for  personal  happiness  and  other  individualistic  goals  tended  to 
weaken  the  family  system.  Traditionally,  the  American  family  was 
oriented  not  in  terms  of  individualistic  objectives  but  toward  familistic 
values  —  that  is,  an  orientation  in  which  the  roles  of  the  family  members 
are  clearly  defined,  where  there  is  a  strong  we-feeling  within  the  family 
group  (often  to  the  point  where  outsiders  are  viewed  with  suspicion), 
where  individual  aims  are  secondary  to  family  goals,  where  wealth  and 
material  goods  are  considered  to  be  family  property,  and  where  lineage 
and  perpetuation  of  the  family  name  are  of  prime  importance. 

A  number  of  sociologists  —  notably,  Zimmerman  and  Cervantes,34 
Burgess  and  Locke,35  Faris,36  Hobbs,37  Freeman  and  Showel,38  Hill  and 
Waller,39  Benson,40  and  Bardis,41  —  have  commented  on  various  aspects  of 
familism.  Faris,  for  example,  notes  that  "in  a  family  having  a  strong  and 
dominant  tradition,  major  decisions  may  be  taken  with  reference  more  to 
the  continuity  interest  than  to  the  happiness  of  the  persons  involved.   In 

33  Nelson  N.  Foote,  "Matching  of  Husband  and  Wife  in  Phases  of  Development," 
paper  presented  to  the  Third  World  Congress  of  Sociology,  Amsterdam,  1956. 

34  Carle  Zimmerman  and  Lucius  Cervantes,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  Chicago, 
H.  Regnery  Co.,  1956. 

35  Op.  cit.,  Chapter  3,  pp.  53-96. 

36  Robert  E.  L.  Faris,  "Interaction  of  Generations  and  Family  Stability,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  April,  1947,  pp.  159-164. 

37  A.  H.  Hobbs,  The  Claims  of  Sociology,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  The  Stackpole  Co.,  1951. 
See  Chapter  7,  pp.  95-123. 

38  Howard  E.  Freeman  and  Morris  Showel,  "Familism  and  Attitude  Toward 
Divorce,"  Sociology  and  Social  Research,  May-Iune,  1952,  pp.  312-318. 

39  Op.  cit.,  Chapter  1,  pp.  3-21. 

40  Purnell  Benson,  "Familism  and  Marital  Success,"  Social  Forces,  March,  1955, 
pp.  277-280. 

41  Panos  D.  Bardis,  "A  Familism  Scale,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November, 
1959,  pp.  340-341;  and  "Attitudes  Toward  the  Family  Among  College  Students 
and  their  Parents,"  Sociology  and  Social  Research,  May-June,  1959,  pp.  352-358. 
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such  cases  a  family  member  does  not  merely  have  his  own  life  to  lead,  but 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  a  trustee  for  past  and  future  members  of 
his  family  line."42 

It  is  obvious  that  familism  in  America  has  declined,  although  what 
is  not  so  obvious  is  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  decline.  Some  sociologists 
see  a  causal  connection  between  the  decline  in  familism  and  the  increase 
in  the  divorce  rate;  others  see  the  decline  in  familism  simply  as  a  mani- 
festation of,  or  a  prelude  to,  a  new  family  type,  effectively  reorganized  in 
keeping  with  more  modern,  individualistic  goals.  Convincing  arguments 
both  pro  and  con  have  been  made  by  the  authors  listed  above,  and  the 
student  who  is  interested  in  the  theoretical  implications  of  familism  — 
historical  as  well  as  current  —  would  do  well  to  familiarize  himself  with 
their  writings.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
approach  the  manifestations  and  implications  of  familism  through  the 
application  of  empirical  research  methods.  For  purposes  of  illustration, 
two  studies  dealing  specifically  with  familistic  research  are  described 
below. 

The  Freeman-Showel  Survey.    In  their  study,  "Familism  and 
Attitude  Toward  Divorce,"  Freeman  and  Showel  write  as  follows : 

In  the  United  States  a  familistic  orientation  is  still  evident  in  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  the  several  states  —  all  of  which  recognize  the  emphasis 
upon  the  family  unit  rather  than  upon  the  individual.  Even  in  those 
states  with  the  most  'liberal"  divorce  laws,  legal  separation  is  not  granted 
unless  the  contesting  parties  give  socially  acceptable  justification  for  the 
separation.  The  mutually  expressed  desire  for  legal  separation  is,  in  itself, 
not  considered  adequate  justification  for  divorce. 

Society  then,  in  its  laws  (and  mores),  attempts  to  maintain  stable 
family  units  by  maintaining  a  familistic  orientation.  .  .  .  Both  society  and 
students  of  society  take  the  view  that  there  will  be  more  stable  (but  of 
course  not  necessarily  "happy")  units  under  this  familistic  orientation.  A 
recent  poll  by  the  Washington  Public  Opinion  Laboratory  made  it  pos- 
sible to  study  the  problem  of  whether  a  familistic  orientation  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  stable  family  units.  In  this  poll  one  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  was:  Which  of  the  following  statements  best  expresses  your 
attitude  toward  divorce?  (1)  It  should  never  be  granted.  (2)  It  should 
be  granted  only  under  certain  circumstances.  (3)  It  should  be  granted 
whenever  the  married  couple  decide  they  no  longer  wish  to  remain  mar- 
ried. 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  515  adults  interviewed  selected  the  third  alter- 
42  Op.  cit.,  pp.  159-160. 
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native,  indicating  a  lack  of  conformity  to  the  familistic  value  of  a  strong 
family  unit.  The  respondents  selecting  alternatives  (1)  and  (2)  have 
been  designated  for  purposes  of  this  study  the  "familistic"  group.  Their 
expressed  attitude  indicates  conformity  to  the  familistic  evaluation  of  di- 
vorce —  at  least  in  terms  of  the  reflection  of  such  an  orientation  as  found 
in  the  legal  code.  The  respondents  selecting  alternative  (3)  have  been 
designated  for  purposes  of  this  study,  the  "emancipated"  group.  Their 
expressed  attitude  indicates  a  break  from  a  familistic  orientation.43 

Working  with  the  above  data,  Freeman  and  Showel  set  about  to 
see  whether  a  relationship  existed  between  a  familistic  orientation  (as 
evidenced  by  attitude  toward  divorce )  and  success  or  failure  in  marriage 
(as  evidenced  by  happiness  of  parents'  marriage,  socio-economic  status, 
religious  identification,  and  other  correlates  of  marital  stability  estab- 
lished in  the  major  marital-adjustment  studies).  Statistical  findings 
reveal  that  "in  so  far  as  attitude  toward  divorce  is  a  measure  of  the 
familistic  orientation  of  an  individual,  and  in  so  far  as  previous  studies 
used  for  comparison  are  valid  measures  of  family  stability,  then  the  more 
intense  the  familistic  orientation  the  more  likelihood  of  a  stable  family."44 
Unfortunately,  the  investigators  had  to  resort  to  indirect  criteria  for 
their  measures  of  both  familism  and  marital  happiness.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  pilot  study,  the  findings  have  potential  significance. 

The  Benson  Study.  A  little  over  100  years  ago,  Frederic  Le 
Play  studied  the  impact  of  urbanization  on  family  life.  Using  income  and 
expenditures  as  indicators  of  family  orientation,  he  concluded  that  fam- 
ilies of  the  "stem  type,"  in  which  activities  and  interests  were  patterned 
in  terms  of  home  ownership,  children,  religion,  and  mutual  aid,  were 
happier  and  more  stable  than  families  whose  interests  were  of  a  more 
individualistic  nature.  Attempting  to  test  Le  Play's  assumptions,  Benson, 
in  an  original  study,  ran  a  series  of  internal  statistical  correlations  based 
on  a  segment  of  the  Burgess-Wallin  data.  In  general,  the  findings  seem 
to  support  Le  Play's  beliefs.  Benson  reports  as  follows:  "Testing  the 
type  of  interest,  we  find  that  well  adjusted  engaged  or  married  persons 
somewhat  more  often  have  the  following  interests:  home,  children, 
romantic  love,  sexual  relations  of  the  couple,  and  religion.  Interests 
which  are  somewhat  more  prevalent  among  poorly  adjusted  couples 
include:  fame  or  success,  drinking,  money,  travel,  commercial  entertain- 
ment, and  companionship  to  avoid  loneliness.  These  findings  and  those 
43  Op.  cit.,  pp.  312-313.  44  Ibid.,  p.  314. 
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of  other  studies  sustain  the  conclusion  that  interests  of  an  individualistic, 
pleasure-seeking  character  are,  on  the  average,  hostile  to  harmony  and 
happiness  in  married  and  family  living."45 

The  Benson  findings  not  only  support  the  familistic-adjustment  hy- 
pothesis, but  cast  some  doubt  on  the  value  of  "companionship"  and  "com- 
mon interests"  —  in  the  usual  meaning  of  these  terms  —  as  concomitants 
of  marital  happiness.  In  his  later  "Common  Interests  Myth  in  Marriage," 
Benson  emphasizes  the  need  for  further  research  with  regard  to  definitions 
of  familistic  and  individualistic  interests,  and  cautions  that  his  findings 
are  suggestive  only.  Within  these  bounds,  he  writes:  "It  appears  that 
whether  mutuality  of  interest  is  favorably  associated  with  adjustment  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  interest  is  familistic  or  not.  .  .  .  Rather  than  ask 
'Do  we  both  have  the  same  interest?'  prospective  marriage  partners  may 
more  appropriately  ask  'Do  we  both  have  familistic  interests?'  "46 

Implications  for  the  Future.  On  the  basis  of  the  above 
studies,  it  would  appear  that  the  integrating  factors  associated  with  fam- 
ilism  are  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Although  it  is  a  useful  and 
meaningful  term,  however,  familism  as  a  concept  has  not  been  adequately 
defined.  Thus,  if  one  were  to  ask  "Just  how  prevalent  is  familism  in 
today's  society?"  or  "Exactly  how  important  are  familistic  values  in  mar- 
ital adjustment?"  the  answer  would  depend  in  good  part  on  one's  defini- 
tion of  familism.  Both  the  Freeman-Showel  and  Benson  surveys  provide 
us  with  conceptual  leads  in  this  respect. 

Traditional  familism  in  the  sense  of  lineage,  property  rights,  rejection 
of  outsiders,  occupational  apprenticeships,  complete  domination  of  fa- 
milial over  individual  objectives  —  such  an  orientation  would  seem  to 
have  little  place  in  an  urbanized,  industrialized  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  within  the  framework  of  our  present  society,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  certain  familistic  values  continue  to  serve  as  stabilizing  and 
integrating  elements.  Research  evidence  points  in  this  direction,  at  least 
when  familism  is  defined  in  terms  of  home  centrality,  conjugal  love,  chil- 
dren, and  religion.  Conversely,  empirical  findings  suggest  that  such  in- 
dividualistic values  as  success,  money,  drinking,  commercial  entertain- 
ment, and  permissive  attitude  toward  divorce  are  associated  with  marital 
instability. 

43  Purncll  Benson,  "Interests  of  Happily  Married  Couples,"  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  November,  1952,  p.  279. 

46  Pnrnell  Benson,  "The  Common  Interests  Myth  in  Marriage,"  Social  Problems, 
July,  1955,  p.  34. 
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In  terms  of  research  design,  of  course,  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  —  of  selecting  factors  that  are  associated 
with  marital  adjustment  and  labeling  them  "familistic."  Furthermore, 
not  all  familistic  activities  are  conducive  to  marital  stability.  Various 
marital-adjustment  surveys,  for  instance,  indicate  that  living  with  in-laws 
tends  to  be  associated  with  marital  maladjustment.  Also,  some  individ- 
ualistic traits  —  number  of  friends,  for  example  —  tend  to  be  correlated 
with  marital  adjustment. 

In  spite  of  the  imprecise  nature  of  the  term,  and  notwithstanding 
certain  inconsistencies  that  have  arisen,  it  is  likely  that  the  concept  of 
familism  is  associated  with  marital  adjustment  and  marital  stability.  The 
influx  and  continuance  of  individualistic  goals  is  probably  a  significant 
factor  in  the  high  rate  of  marital  disruption,  although  such  goals  may 
have  been  virtually  inevitable  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  changing  society. 
If,  in  the  future,  familistic  tendencies  continue  to  weaken,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  be  displaced  by  values  which  are  clearly  individualistic  in  nature, 
our  marital  system  —  which,  in  the  view  of  some  observers,  already  has 
been  weakened  —  could  be  seriously  threatened.  Statistical  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  national  divorce  rate  remains  high  —  high  enough  to  be 
of  concern  to  all  who  equate  marital  stability  with  societal  stability.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  indication,  based  on  short-term  figures,  at 
least,  that  the  divorce  rate  is  heading  upwards. 

The  trick  seems  to  be  to  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
individualistic-familistic  extremes  —  to  foster  a  marital  philosophy  firmly 
grounded  on  the  adaptation  of  familistic  values  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  sufficient  leeway  for  the  expression  of  individual  personality 
needs.  In  the  recent  past,  personality  needs  have  received  much  more 
attention  than  have  familistic  values.  And  while  it  is  probable  that  the 
two  sets  of  factors  can  never  be  completely  resolved,  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  hope  for  a  workable  accommodation. 

In  this  regard,  an  optimistic  note  is  struck  by  Freeman  and  Showel, 
who  write  that  "higher  socio-economic  status  —  education  in  particular  — 
and  a  stronger  religious  orientation  seem  to  be  related  to  a  familistic,  viz., 
stable  family.  The  increase  in  the  educational  level  in  our  society  and 
the  possibility  that  the  society  is  becoming  more  religiously  [oriented] 
may  be  counteracting  influences  to  the  development  of  instability  of  the 
family  group.  Possibly,  increased  education  and  increased  religious  feel- 
ing may  permit  .  .  .  increased  expression  within  the  family  group.  Like- 
wise, such  individuals  may  recognize,  at  a  conscious  level,  the  growing 
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instability  of  the  family  and,  believing  the  family  to  be  'good,'  may  con- 
sciously develop  and  foster  more  familistic  values."47 

*i  Op.  cit.,  pp.  317-318  (italics  added). 
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Parent-Child  Interaction 


From  time  immemorial,  the  raising  of  children  has  been 
something  of  a  problem,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  horizon 
to  suggest  that  as  society  becomes  more  complex  the  problem  will  become 
lighter.  If  delinquency  rates  and  conduct  problems  in  recent  years  are 
taken  as  a  criterion  it  may  be  that  things  will  get  worse  before  they  get 
better,  although  the  use  of  other  criteria  might  lead  to  a  more  optimistic 
conclusion.  However,  the  inexorable  fact  remains  that  the  desires  and 
aims  of  children  are  often  a  far  cry  from  those  of  adults,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  conflict  of  interests  will  ever  be  completely  resolved. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  problems  involved  in  raising  children 
are  as  great  if  not  greater  than  ever  before,  the  present  era  has  seen  the 
rise  of  two  interrelated  phenomena  which  are,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  new.  The  first  of  these  has  been  the  almost  feverish  spread  of  the 
belief  that  experiences  in  childhood  are  crucial  in  the  determination  of 
adult  personality.  The  formative  years,  so  to  speak,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  personality  mold.  From  psychiatrists,  clinical  psy- 
chologists, and  child  guidance  centers,  a  steady  stream  of  case  histories 
has  emerged,  apparently  attesting  to  the  needs  and  need-deprivations  of 
children.    Based  on  these  case  histories,  as  well  as  on  derivative  child- 
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centered  theories  of  personality  formation,  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles 
by  the  thousands  have  been  published,  read,  and  widely  discussed.  As 
a  result  of  this  adult  education  program,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
needs  and  problems  of  children,  as  well  as  the  techniques  for  the  solution 
of  these  problems,  have  become  one  of  the  permanent  foci  of  American 
interest. 

The  second  development  has  been  the  widespread  and  sustained  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  children  on  the  part  of  the  behavioral  scientists. 
Anthropologists  have  surveyed  child-rearing  practices  in  other  societies; 
sociologists  have  studied  relationships  between  child  experiences  and  de- 
linquency, crime,  alcoholism,  and  mental  illness;  psychologists  have  con- 
ducted empirical  surveys  on  the  consequences  of  birth  order,  physical 
and  mental  maturation,  rewards  and  punishments,  and  so  on,  as  well  as 
on  the  personality  manifestations  stemming  from  specific  child-rearing 
techniques.  Based  in  good  part  on  the  implications  of  these  studies, 
courses  in  child  psychology  and  in  the  sociology  of  child  development 
have  come  to  be  offered  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  This 
extensive  academic  interest  in  the  behavior  of  children  is  something  new 
on  the  historical  scene  —  and  something  permanent. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  generation  or  two  we  have  truly  become  a 
child-centered  society,  and  there  is  little  indication,  in  this  respect,  that 
the  situation  will  change.  Public  and  professional  interest  in  child  study 
shows  no  sign  of  wearing  off.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  interest  in  the  subject 
may  be  increasing  even  as  our  child  population  is  increasing.  Working 
with  U.S.  Census  figures,  Bernert  shows  that,  whereas  our  population  in- 
creased by  14  per  cent  in  the  decade  from  1940  to  1950,  children  under 
five  years  of  age  increased  by  55  per  cent!1  With  respect  to  the  topic 
at  hand,  we  are  obviously  not  in  the  throes  of  a  fad.  It  behooves  us, 
therefore,  as  students  of  the  family,  to  examine,  in  over-all  perspective, 
this  phenomenon  of  childhood  which  has  so  fascinated  our  culture. 


Historical  Statement 


At  the  outset,  it  is  important  for  the  reader  to  appreciate  fully  the 
fact  that  our  present  concern  with  child-rearing  is  a  relatively  new  phe- 

1  Eleanor  H.  Bernert,  America's  Children,  New  York,  John  \Vilev  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1958, 
pp.  18-19. 
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nomenon.  In  the  days  of  our  founding  fathers,  the  role  of  children  was 
rather  carefully  prescribed,  and  while  parents  loved  and  protected  their 
youngsters  there  was  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  worry  much  about 
the  proper  techniques  or  methods  of  raising  them.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
difference  between  the  child-rearing  pattern  of  today  as  compared  with 
that  of  yesteryear  relates  to  the  goals  involved. 

Nothing  seems  more  natural  today  than  for  parents  to  want  to  raise 
happy  children.  Yet  in  the  colonial  period,  child-rearing  goals  could  best 
be  described  in  terms  of  obedience,  industriousness,  and  dependability. 
It  was  not  that  parents  distrusted  or  resented  happiness  on  the  part  of 
their  children.  It  was,  rather,  that  the  term  "happiness"  did  not  play 
such  a  vital  part  in  the  daily  routine  of  living.  In  looking  over  letters 
and  documents  of  the  colonial  period,  one  is  struck  by  the  constant  use  of 
terms  like  "obedient,"  "faithful,"  "hard-working,"  "humble,"  "earnest," 
"God-fearing,"  and  "esteemed,"  and  by  the  absence  of  words  of  the  "hap- 
piness" variety.  Whether  colonial  children  were  in  fact  less  happy  than 
today's  youngsters  is  something  that  will  never  be  known,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  two  periods  are  vastly  different  from  the  view  of 
child-rearing  orientation. 

Chapter  5  contained  an  account  of  the  status  of  children  in  colonial 
America,  and  though  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  details,  the  following 
points  should  be  kept  in  mind:  Families  were  substantially  larger  than 
they  are  today,  and  they  were  much  more  patriarchal  in  nature.  There 
was  little  formal  schooling.  Discipline  was  strict  and  punishment  often 
severe.  Lack  of  parental  respect  on  the  part  of  children  was  considered 
a  serious  matter.  It  is  sometimes  felt  that  colonial  parents  did  not  love 
their  children,  at  least  as  compared  to  present-day  parental  love,  but  this 
probably  represents  narrow  thinking. 

At  all  times  and  in  practically  all  places  parents  have  loved  their 
children,  and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  a  comparison  along  these  lines.  What 
differences  there  are  seem  to  arise  in  the  manifestation  of  parental  love. 
It  is  likely  that  colonial  parents  were  less  demonstrative  in  the  show  of 
affection  for  their  children;  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  discipline  and 
punishment  were  more  severe  in  this  earlier  period.  Parental  love,  as  the 
early  settlers  must  have  seen  it,  reflected  itself  in  the  imparting  of  skills, 
rules  of  conduct,  industriousness,  belief  in  God,  and  ethical  and  economic 
values  adherence  to  which  seemed  necessary  in  adapting  to  an  agricul- 
tural, primary-group  type  of  society. 

As  conditions  changed,  as  the  urban  rather  than  the  rural  way  of  life 
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came  to  dominate  the  American  ethos,  child-rearing  patterns  also 
changed.  Families  became  smaller,  formal  education  increased  in  impor- 
tance, the  patriarchal  nature  of  the  family  group  changed,  and  discipline 
and  respect  for  authority  on  the  part  of  children  came  to  be  something 
less  than  the  cornerstones  of  the  Good  Life.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury such  changes  came  slowly.  As  late  as  the  First  World  War  the  old 
adage  "Children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard"  was  in  fairly  common 
usage,  even  though  fewer  and  fewer  children  seemed  to  abide  by  it. 

After  World  War  I,  however,  child-rearing  practices  changed 
rapidly  —  for  the  better,  according  to  some;  for  the  worse,  according  to 
others.  But  for  better  or  worse,  results  of  the  change  were  to  be  felt  for 
some  time  to  come.  This  change  in  the  philosophy  of  child-training  was 
caused  by  no  single  event  nor  by  any  single  person;  yet  if  one  name 
were  to  be  selected  as  having  the  most  lasting  influence,  the  name  would 
probably  be  that  of  Sigmund  Freud. 


The  Freudian  Impact 


More  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  it  was  Freud  who  emphasized  the 
importance  of  infancy  and  childhood  as  determinants  of  adult  personality. 
Working  with  his  own  patients,  Freud  was  convinced  not  only  that  neu- 
roses were  rooted  in  sexual  conflicts,  but  that  the  roots  of  these  conflicts 
developed  very  early  in  life.  In  the  first  stage,  said  Freud,  the  infant 
achieves  sexual  pleasure  from  the  exploration  of  the  erogenous  zones 
(oral,  anal,  genital)  of  his  own  body  —  hence  the  term  "autoeroticism." 
By  the  age  of  five  these  explorations  become  localized  in  the  genital 
region.  During  this  first  stage  the  infant  also  acquires  pleasure  from 
being  nursed  by  his  mother,  and  Freud  held  that  this,  too,  is  a  sexual 
gratification;  in  fact,  he  believed  that  this  physical  and  emotional  contact 
develops  into  a  love  attachment  for  the  mother.  Such  an  attachment, 
however,  is  prohibited  by  a  strong  societal  taboo  against  incest.  And 
since  the  father  loves  the  mother,  the  child  is  confronted  with  a  rival; 
hence  the  emergence  of  the  Oedipus  complex,  in  which  the  child  loves 
his  mother  and  hates  his  father. 

By  the  age  of  six  or  so,  society's  dictates  having  won  out,  the  Oedipal 
phase  gives  way  to  a  second  stage,  one  of  so-called  latency.   During  this 
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period  between  infancy  and  puberty,  the  love  attachment  the  child  had 
for  his  mother  is  severed,  the  child  comes  to  identify  himself  with  his 
father,  and  spends  much  of  his  time  with  companions  of  his  own  sex. 
The  onset  of  adolescence  marks  the  beginning  of  the  third  stage,  a  period 
where  sex  interest  re-emerges  and  is  directed  toward  members  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

Freud  contended  that  both  sexes  normally  pass  through  these  three 
stages,  but  that  in  individual  cases  the  normal  does  not  always  occur; 
that  is,  a  person  may  fixate  on  the  second  stage,  and  develop  a  degree  of 
homosexuality;  or  a  child  who  is  rejected  by  his  playmates  may  regress 
to  the  comforting  relationship  he  once  had  with  his  mother  (first  stage), 
and  later  on  in  life  he  may  have  serious  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  girls. 
Freud  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  his  theories  were  based  on  sex, 
albeit  in  some  of  his  writings  sex  was  defined  in  general  as  well  as  specific 
terms. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  Freudian  theory  is  the  reality  of  the 
unconscious,  a  powerful  force  which  constitutes  the  mainspring  behind 
so  many  human  actions.  And  between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious 
there  is  likely  to  be  strife.  The  following  case  history  for  example,  would 
seem  to  illustrate  the  Freudian  point  of  view: 

Albert  T.,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  was  under  intensive  psychiatric 
treatment,  having  complained  of  a  number  of  disturbing  symptoms. 
Among  the  latter  were  recurrent  nightmares,  excessive  perspiring,  and  the 
compulsion  to  wash  his  hands  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  day.  When  asked 
why  he  washed  his  hands  so  often,  he  replied  that  the  city  air  contained 
poisonous  microbes. 

Psychoanalysis  revealed  that  when  Albert  was  fifteen  years  old  his  father 
had  caught  him  masturbating  in  the  bedroom.  Overcome  with  shame  and 
embarrassment,  he  had  succeeding  in  "forgetting"  the  incident.  Not 
long  afterward,  however,  his  hands  began  to  appear  dirty  to  him,  and 
he  took  to  washing  them  at  frequent  intervals.  At  about  the  same  time 
he  began  to  have  nightmares,  and  for  no  apparent  reason  would  perspire 
heavily  during  the  day. 

The  psychoanalyst  was  successful  in  his  treatment  of  Albert.  After  a 
series  of  psychoanalytic  sessions  the  masturbatory  incident,  which  had 
been  pushed  back  to  the  unconscious,  was  brought  to  light,  and  with  the 
recall  of  the  traumatic  boyhood  scene  with  his  father,  the  above-men- 
tioned symptoms  disappeared. 

In  cases  such  as  this,  Freud  and  his  followers  would  routinely  subject 
the  patient  to  a  lengthy  and  intensive  soul-searching,  or  psychoanalysis, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  the  unconsciously  rejected  event, 
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usually  sexual  in  nature,  back  to  conscious  experience,  thereby  bridging 
the  gap  in  the  divided  personality.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Albert,  the  dis- 
turbing symptoms  disappeared  with  the  recall  of  the  precipitating  ex- 
perience. Generally  speaking,  Freudians  would  contend  that  a  person  is 
abnormal,  or  neurotic,  to  the  extent  that  his  unconscious  controls  his 
conscious.  The  task  of  the  psychoanalyst  is  to  help  rid  the  patient  of  this 
unconscious  control. 

The  importance  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  the  Freudian  scheme  of 
things  now  becomes  clear.  It  is  during  these  formative  years  that  sexual 
conflicts  tend  to  arise,  that  acceptance  or  rejection  by  parents  is  most 
keenly  felt,  and  that  the  child's  personality,  in  an  almost  literal  sense, 
is  being  molded.  This  being  the  case,  Freud  implicity  warned  against 
the  over-use  of  punishment  with  children.  Aware  of  the  possible  effects 
of  so-called  traumatic  experiences  during  infancy  and  childhood,  Freud 
showed  in  many  of  his  writings  that  parental  love  was  a  vital  ingredient 
insofar  as  the  child's  personality  development  was  concerned.  And  while 
Freud  certainly  cautioned  that  there  was  a  distinct  danger  in  the  exces- 
sive loving  of  one's  children,  the  general  effect  of  his  writings  led  to  a 
concern  over  too  little  love  rather  than  too  much.  Some  of  Freud's  more 
ardent  followers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tended  to  reject  the  notion  of  disci- 
pline altogether  and  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  loving 
a  child  too  much. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Freudian  teaching  received 
unlooked-for  support  from  the  doctrines  of  John  B.  Watson  and  John 
Dewey,  exponents  of  behaviorism  and  progressive  education,  respectively. 
It  was  Dewey  whose  philosophy  led  to  many  of  the  modern  concepts  of 
education,  with  emphasis  on  personality  development  and  training  of 
the  "whole  child,"  rather  than  on  discipline,  drill,  and  the  inculcation  of 
the  three  r's.  And  it  was  Watson's  behaviorism  which  focused  socio-psy- 
chological  attention  on  the  conditioning  process,  which  hitherto  had  been 
the  province  of  Pavlov  and  his  followers.  In  his  Behaviorism,  Watson 
contended  as  follows: 

Give  me  a  dozen  healthy  infants,  well-formed,  and  my  own  specified 
world  to  bring  them  up  in  and  I'll  guarantee  to  take  any  one  at  random 
and  train  him  to  become  any  type  of  specialist  I  might  select  —  doctor, 
lawyer,  artist,  merchant-chief,  and  yes,  even  beggarman  and  thief,  re- 
gardless of  his  talents,  penchants,  tendencies,  abilities,  vocations,  and 
race  of  his  ancestors.2 

2  John  B.  Watson,  Behaviorism,  New  York,  W.  VV.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  1924, 
p.  82. 
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But  whereas  many  of  the  ideas  of  Dewey  and  Watson  have  failed  to 
stand  the  test  of  time,  Freudian  doctrine  is  still  in  vogue  and,  however 
debatable,  continues  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  American  thought. 


Research  Findings  Relating  to  Freudian  Theory 


It  is  only  logical  to  expect  that  such  a  revolutionary  theory  as  Freud's 
would  not  go  unchallenged.  Taken  collectively,  Freudian  contentions  re- 
garding the  unconscious,  the  Oedipus  complex,  latency  periods,  dream 
analysis,  the  primacy  of  sexual  factors,  the  etiology  of  mental  illness,  the 
importance  of  infancy  in  personality  development,  and  so  on,  gave  rise 
to  intellectual  cries  of  anguish  the  likes  of  which  have  seldom  been  heard. 
Long  and  bitter  academic  arguments  ensued  —  and  the  end  is  not  in 
sight.  The  Freudian  controversy,  however,  will  not  be  solved  by  intel- 
lectual arguments  but  by  research,  and  in  this  area  there  is  factual  in- 
formation to  report. 

If  Freudian  theory  is  valid,  it  follows  that  infants  raised  under 
Freudian  precepts  —  breast  feeding,  gradual  weaning,  "mothering,"  late 
toilet  training,  and  so  on  —  will,  as  they  grow  older,  manifest  superior 
personality  traits  as  compared  with  those  children  who  have  been  reared 
by  non-Freudian  methods.   Thus,  Orlansky  states  that 

.  .  .  the  Freudian  oral-anal-genital  characterology  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  specific  channeling  of  these  infantile  physiological  urges  by 
varied  parental  care  elicits  specific  psychological  constellations  in  the 
individual.  The  essential  features  of  this  characterology  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  some  psychologists.  Reasoning  from  Freudian  theory,  pedia- 
tricians and  psychiatrists  have  advocated  systems  of  infant  care  which 
they  believe  will  promote  the  growth  of  secure  and  unneurotic  personali- 
ties. In  general,  these  systems  advise  prolonged  breast  feeding  on  self- 
demand  by  the  infant,  gradual  and  late  weaning,  and  the  late  and  lenient 
induction  of  bowel  and  bladder  training.3 

Dozens  of  empirical  studies  have  now  been  undertaken  —  studies 
which  involve  the  comparison  of  personality  traits  of  children  reared  by 
Freudian  as  over  against  non-Freudian  methods  —  and  for  the  most  part 
the  results  have  failed  to  support  Freudian  precepts.4 

3  Harold  Orlansky,  "Infant  Care  and  Personality,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  January, 

1949,  p.  1. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  1-45. 
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In  a  widely  quoted  study,  for  instance,  Sewell  examined  the  infant- 
training  experiences  of  a  sample  of  children  as  follows:  (a)  child-rearing 
data  were  collected  by  personal  interviews  with  the  mothers;  and  (b) 
personality  traits  of  the  children  were  assessed  by  administering  standard 
personality  tests  and  by  interviewing  both  mothers  and  teachers  of  the 
children.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  specific  infant- 
training  practices  and  the  child's  measured  personality  adjustment  yielded 
the  following  results,  quoted  verbatim:5 

1.  The  personality  adjustments  of  the  children  who  were  breast  fed  do 
not  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the  children  who  were  bottle  fed. 

2.  The  personality  adjustments  of  the  children  who  were  fed  on  a  self- 
demand  nursing  schedule  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the 
children  who  were  fed  on  a  regular  schedule. 

3.  The  personality  adjustments  and  traits  of  the  children  who  were 
weaned  gradually  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the  children 
who  were  weaned  abruptiy. 

4.  The  personality  adjustments  and  traits  of  the  children  whose  in- 
duction to  bowel  training  was  late  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those 
children  whose  induction  was  early. 

5.  The  personality  adjustments  and  traits  of  the  children  whose  induc- 
tion to  bladder  training  was  late  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those 
children  whose  induction  was  early. 

6.  The  personality  adjustments  and  traits  of  the  children  who  were 
not  punished  for  toilet  training  accidents  do  not  differ  significantly  from 
those  of  the  children  who  were  punished. 

7.  The  personality  adjustments  of  the  children  who  slept  with  their 
mothers  during  infancy  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the  chil- 
dren who  did  not  sleep  with  their  mothers. 

"Certainly,"  says  Sewell,  "the  results  of  this  study  cast  serious  doubts 
on  the  validity  of  the  psychoanalytic  claims  regarding  the  importance  of 
the  infant  disciplines  and  on  the  efficacy  of  prescriptions  based  on  them."6 

Orlansky,  after  a  voluminous  survey  of  the  research  literature  on  the 
subject,  reports  as  follows:  "Accepting,  then,  the  data  which  have  been 
reviewed  as  tentative  markers  on  the  psychological  terrain,  we  are  led 
to  reject  the  thesis  that  specific  nursing  disciplines  have  a  specific,  in- 
variant psychological  impact  upon  the  child."7 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  studies  mentioned  above 

5  William   Sewell,   "Infant   Training   and  the   Personality  of  the   Child,"   American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  September,  1952,  pp.  156-158. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  158-159.  7  Op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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relate  to  specific  child-rearing  practices  which,  while  they  receive  great 
stress  in  the  psychoanalytic  literature,  comprise  but  one  portion  of  Freud- 
ian theory.  Furthermore,  one  could  argue,  as  Martin  does,  that  "children 
may  be  unable  to  reveal  certain  aspects  of  personality  because  they  are 
children:  some  changes  brought  about  by  early  training  lie  dormant,  in 
effect,  until  the  time  is  ripe  for  their  disclosure.  To  fail  to  find  evidence 
of  change  at  a  particular  time  in  an  individual  is  not  to  prove  that  no 
change  has  taken  place,  but  rather  to  demonstrate,  that  if  such  change 
has  been  effected,  it  is  not  now  being  manifested."8 

Sewell,  himself,  acknowledges  that  "the  possibility  remains  that  the 
results  may  be  different  when  the  children  are  tested  at  later  periods  in 
their  development  and  with  more  satisfactory  measures."9 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  supporting  or  refuting  Freudian  theories  of 
infant-training  is  the  fact  that  parents  themselves  may  be  inconsistent  in 
their  child-rearing  beliefs  and  practices;  that  is,  permissiveness  may  be 
accorded  the  children  in  some  situations,  restrictiveness  in  others.  To 
explore  this  possibility,  Sewell,  Mussen,  and  Harris  made  an  elaborate 
statistical  analysis  of  the  original  Sewell  data,  with  the  aim  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  general  underlying  attitude  could  be  discovered  within 
the  individual  families.  Findings  revealed  "that  for  the  parents  in  the 
present  sample  there  is  no  general  factor  which  is  reflected  in  all  or  most 
of  their  child  training  practices."10 

After  an  extensive  factor  analysis,  the  investigators  go  on  to  state: 

From  the  correlations  found  among  the  38  variables  it  is  clear  that  the 
parents  included  in  this  study  do  not  have  generalized  attitudes  toward 
their  children  which  can  be  inferred  directly  from  the  child  training  prac- 
tices they  employ.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  they  have  a  single,  per- 
vasive philosophy  governing  all  aspects  of  their  child  training.  .  .  .  For 
example,  parents  who  follow  recommended  procedures  with  regard  to 
feeding  training  do  not  necessarily  use  favorable  toilet  training  tech- 
niques. They  tend  to  participate  in  many  activities  with  the  child  but 
they  punish  him  for  misbehavior.11 

Concluding  Remarks.     It  is  most  difficult,  at  present,  to  at- 
tempt an  over-all  assessment  of  the  value  of  Freudian  teaching  in  the 

8  William  E.  Martin,  "Effects  of  Early  Training  on  Personality,"  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  February,  1957,  p.  44. 

9  Op.  cit.,  p.  159. 

10  William  Sewell,  Paul  Mussen,  and  Chester  Harris,  "Relationships  Among  Child 
Training  Practices,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  April,  1955,  p.  140. 

ii  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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areas  of  child-rearing  philosophy  and  child-rearing  practices.  It  is  tanta- 
mount to  reaching  a  court  verdict  with  only  a  portion  of  the  witnesses 
having  been  heard.  Thus  far,  in  spite  of  the  case-history-based  claims 
of  his  followers,  Freud's  child-rearing  theories  have  not  stood  up  under 
empirical  investigation,  and  no  amount  of  talk  can  change  this  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  anti-Freudians  are  wrong  when  they  claim  that  Freudian 
theory  has  been  disproved.  Difficult  as  it  seems  to  be  for  many  "experts" 
to  take  a  neutral  stand  on  the  matter,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  Freudian 
theory  has  not  been  disproved.  It  has  simply  not  been  proved. 

Parents  who  wish  to  follow  Freudian  precepts  in  their  child-rearing 
practices  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  empirical 
validation.  Practically  all  of  our  behavioral  philosophy  is  based  on  faith 
rather  than  on  science,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  except  the  area  of  child- 
training.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  if  not  most  clinicians  who  deal  with 
problem  children  continue  to  make  use  of  Freudian  theory  with  much 
success,  at  least  as  reported  in  individual  case  histories. 

One  could  argue  that  over  and  above  the  validity  or  non-validity  of 
his  theories,  Freud  performed  a  service  in  focusing  attention  on  the  form- 
ative years  of  childhood.  If,  however,  the  formative  years  are  not  so  im- 
portant in  personality  formation,  then  psychiatrists  and  social  scientists 
have  spent  an  unwarranted  amount  of  time  in  studying  childhood  at  the 
expense  of  investigating  other  source  areas,  such  as  the  role  of  adolescence 
and  young  adulthood  in  personality  development. 

In  the  corridors  of  time  there  have  been  few  more  original  thinkers 
than  Sigmund  Freud,  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  may  be  that  many  of  his 
theoretical  constructs  will  be  vindicated.  It  is  unfortunate  for  all  con- 
cerned that  his  theories  tended  to  split  the  intelligentsia  into  two  oppos- 
ing camps,  with  claims  and  counter-claims  far  outweighing  objective 
analyses.  The  behavioral  sciences  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  theoretical 
contributions  are  badly  needed,  as  are  the  concomitant  empirical  checks. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  present  scheme  of  things  for  factional  strife  of 
the  kind  which  catches  the  public  in  the  middle. 


Our  Present  State  of  Knowledge 


Setting  aside  the  Freudian  controversy,  the  question  must  still  be 
asked,  "Just  what  is  our  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
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child-rearing?"  The  following  statements,  made  by  a  number  of  authori- 
ties in  the  psychological  and  sociological  field,  speak  for  themselves: 

The  changing  climate  of  opinion  in  recent  decades  concerning  infant 
dependency  and  personality  formation  suggests  the  lack  of  scientifically 
validated  conclusions  in  this  field.12 


Whether  it  be  the  influence  of  Freudianism  and  psychoanalysis;  the 
educational  theories  of  Dewey;  the  "stimulated  interest"  concept  of  Froe- 
bel;  Montessori's  idea  of  "spontaneity  in  education";  the  sweep  of  "be- 
haviorism" in  the  twenties  and  thirties;  or  in  the  emphasis  on  "mothering" 
in  the  late  forties;  it  is  painfully  clear  that  the  writers  in  the  field  of  infant 
care  and  child-rearing  disciplines  have  been  slow  to  construct  a  body  of 
data  that  withstands  empirical  scrutiny.  Instead,  they  have  often  reflected 
changing  patterns  of  thought  in  middle-class  society  and  reflected  chang- 
ing theories  of  education  and  personality  formation.13 


Although  people  have  been  observing  children  for  a  very  considerable 
period  of  time,  there  are  few  psychological  areas  of  greater  intellectual 
gloom  than  the  area  relating  to  the  effects  of  early  experience.14 


Fortunately  the  horizon  is  all  not  dark.  But  to  get  back  to  our  question, 
"Do  we  really  have  a  body  of  knowledge  about  children  in  families  grow- 
ing out  of  research?"  The  answer  is  mostly  "No."  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  parents,  the  public,  and  clinicians  have  given  us  leadership  to 
view  the  child  as  a  family  member.15 


On  the  basis  of  what  we  now  know  of  the  nature  and  nurture  of  man, 
we  would  expect  to  find  that  early  training  has  clear  and  demonstrable 
effects  upon  personality  development.  That  is,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  assume  that  any  experience  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  personal- 
ity of  the  individual  and  that  early  training  experiences,  which  are  so 
often-repeated,  so  intimate  and  so  crucial  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  individual,  must  have  some  influence  upon  his  later  growth  and  de- 

12  Andrew  G.  Truxal  &  Francis  E.  Merrill,  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  American 
Culture.  ©  1953.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  p.  387. 

13  Clark  E.  Vincent,  "Trends  in  Infant  Care  Ideas,"  Child  Development,  September, 
1951,  p.  205. 

14  Harry  F.  Harlow,  "Current  and  Future  Advances  in  Physiological  and  Comparative 
Psychology,"  American  Psychologist,  June,  1956,  pp.  273-274. 

15  Glenn   R.    Hawkes,   "The  Child  in  the   Family,"    Marriage   and   Family   Living, 
February,  1957,  p.  47. 
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velopment.  Yet  a  review  of  the  literature  cannot  help  but  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  "common  sense,"  together  with  the  brilliant  clinical  insights 
and  hunches  that  have  been  furnished  us  over  the  years  have  not  been 
confirmed,  except  in  certain  specific  and  isolated  cases.  And  even  these 
are  still  a  matter  of  controversy.16 

The  above  statements  have  been  quoted  at  length  —  and  for  a  pur- 
pose. The  purpose  is  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  unmitigated  fact 
that  in  the  areas  of  infant-training  and  child-rearing,  no  scientific  body 
of  knowledge  exists.  Few  reputable  social  scientists  would  make  any 
claim  to  the  contrary,  although  what  the  popular  writers  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  is  another  matter.  In  the  absence  of  an  integrated  and  verified 
body  of  knowledge,  our  child-rearing  practices  seem  to  operate  in  terms 
of  fads  and  cycles.  Thus,  in  the  1920's,  family  doctors  were  advocating 
regular  feeding  schedules,  early  weaning  and  toilet  training,  and  other 
"restrictive"  practices.  Then  the  pendulum  swung  rather  sharply  in  the 
other  direction,  with  the  stress  placed  on  "mothering,"  late  weaning  and 
toilet  training,  feeding  on  demand,  and  other  permissive  practices.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  some  slight  evidence  of  a  shift  back  to  a  more 
restrictive  philosophy.  And  so  it  goes. 

Reasons  for  Our  Dearth  of  Knowledge.  It  is  probably  no  ac- 
cident that  a  systematic  body  of  knowledge  concerning  child-rearing  has 
failed  to  materialize.  Much  research  has  been  done,  and  in  the  future  it 
is  likely  that  the  number  of  studies  will  increase.  Yet  the  researcher  has 
been  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  faced  by  some  formidable  ob- 
stacles. 

(1)  Obviously,  all  children  are  different.  They  differ  not  only  in 
temperament,  aptitude,  and  intelligence,  but  also  in  their  rates  of  physical 
and  mental  maturation.  Child-rearing  techniques  that  might  be  effective 
for  my  child  might  have  the  opposite  effect  on  yours.  Much  of  the  sta- 
tistical analysis  involved  in  child-training  research  obscures  individual 
responses,  or  "balances  out"  the  tendencies  of  opposites.  Martin,  for  in- 
stance, raises  the  question,  "Can  the  effect  of  strict  scheduling  of  feeding 
mean  the  same  for  two  children,  one  of  whom  has  a  natural'  cycle  of 
food  intake  and  utilization  that  coincides  with  that  schedule,  the  other 
whose  'natural'  cycle  does  not?"17 

(2)  In  parallel  fashion,  parents  are  also  different,  and  methods  ef- 
fectively employed  by  one  mother  might  be  ineffective  when  used  by 
is  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  39.  »  Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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another.  Again,  statistical  studies  are  prone  to  gloss  over  such  parental 
differences.  Martin  continues  his  illustration  by  asking,  "Can  mother- 
separation  mean  the  same  for  the  child  who  has  received  little  and  poor 
care  from  his  mother  in  the  past  as  for  the  child  who  has  received  much 
and  good  care?  The  reasonable  answer  to  both  these  questions  would 
be  'No.'  Yet,  in  a  typical  scientific  report,  we  would  find  both  pairs  of 
children  submerged  in  samples,  in  the  first  case,  of  children  whose  feeding 
had  been  strictly  scheduled,  in  the  second  case,  of  children  who  had  been 
separated  from  their  mothers."18 

(3)  It  is  often  difficult  to  experiment  with  children.  Researchers 
can  hardly  expect  parents  to  lend  their  children  for  certain  experimental 
purposes.  In  studies  dealing  with  the  effects  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
for  example,  is  it  reasonable  to  ask  parents  to  let  their  children  partake 
in  an  experiment  (especially  as  part  of  the  "punishment"  group)  which 
conceivably  might  have  some  effect  on  the  youngster's  personality? 

(4)  Certain  kinds  of  child  study  can  best  be  carried  on  in  the  home 
or  in  the  normal  family  setting;  in  fact,  some  investigators  feel  one  should 
not  attempt  to  study  the  child  without  also  studying  the  larger  family 
group.  But  there  are  two  difficulties  involved:  (a)  how  to  gain  access 
to  families  which,  let  us  say,  were  selected  by  random  sampling  methods; 
and  (b)  assuming  access,  just  how  does  the  researcher  conduct  his 
investigation  or  observation  without  in  some  way  disrupting  the  very 
thing  he  came  to  observe?  This  dilemma  has  by  no  means  been 
solved. 

( 5 )  How,  exactly,  is  the  researcher  to  interpret  the  effects  of  a  given 
parental  action  on  the  child?  That  is  to  say,  is  the  important  fact  the 
action  itself  or  the  child's  perception  of  the  action?  As  Hawkes  puts  it: 
"It  is  not  sufficient  or  even  realistic  to  assume  that,  because  a  mother 
fondles  a  child,  the  child  sees  this  attention  as  a  sign  that  his  mother 
loves  him.  It  is  not  the  physical  nature  of  a  stimulus  which  determines 
reaction  but  rather  the  way  in  which  that  stimulus  is  interpreted  by  the 
individual  stimulated.  In  each  case  this  will  be  a  highly  individual  in- 
terpretation."19 

(6)  The  tests  which  presumably  measure  the  effects  of  the  various 
child-rearing  practices  are  on  the  unsatisfactory  side.  Paper-and-pencil 
personality  tests,  projective  techniques,  clinical  observation,  and  the  like, 
do  not  add  up  to  a  validated  testing  procedure.  Much  work  has  been 
done  on  test  analysis,  and  there  is  real  hope  for  the  future  in  this  area 
18  Ibid.  19  Op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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But  at  present,  lack  of  an  adequate  measure  of  personality  remains  a  meth- 
odological drawback. 

(7)  In  the  final  analysis,  what  criterion  or  criteria  shall  be  used  in 
the  assessment  of  specific  child-rearing  techniques?  Group  welfare  must 
he  considered  as  well  as  the  child's  own.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that 
permissive  child-training  techniques  will  be  found  to  yield  the  greatest 
rewards  in  terms  of  individual  happiness.  Yet  from  the  over-all  perspec- 
tive, the  fact  remains  that  the  best  interests  of  the  individual  may  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  society.  This  particular  problem  has 
been  raised  by  some  sociologists,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  take  a  lot  of 
"solving"  before  consensus  is  reached. 

The  above  difficulties  have  been  mentioned  simply  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  kinds  of  problems  involved  in  child-training  research. 
The  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  In  view  of  both  the  depth  and  extent 
of  the  problems,  however,  one  might  expect  that  published  advice  on 
"how  to  raise  your  child"  would  be  (a)  scarce,  and  (b)  treated  with 
skepticism  by  the  public.  Paradoxically,  just  the  opposite  is  true.  Popular 
writing  on  the  subject  of  Your  Child  has  reached  flood  proportions,  and 
from  all  the  signs  the  public  is  eager  for  more. 


Parent  Education 


Dispensing  advice  on  child-rearing  has  assumed  large  proportions  in 
our  culture.  To  repeat,  this  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  fund 
of  validated  research  information  has  yet  to  be  established.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising  when  one  considers  that  much  of  the 
advice  in  other  behavioral  areas  ( personality  testing,  retirement  planning, 
educational  programming,  etc.)  rests  on  a  similarly  thin  foundation  of 
substantiated  fact.  The  point  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  Americans 
accept  not  only  those  things  which  have  demonstrated  worth,  but  also 
that  which  looks  good,  or  sounds  good,  or  is  well  advertised,  or  which 
otherwise  has  some  emotional  appeal. 

And  so  it  is  in  the  area  of  child-rearing.  Most  Americans  are  vitally 
interested  in  their  children,  and  as  parents  they  want  to  do  what  is  "right" 
(or  what  is  said  to  be  "right"  by  the  experts).  So  if  the  advice  sounds 
reasonable,  or  if  it  appears  to  be  "scientific,"  the  chances  are  good  that 
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some  parents  will  accept  it.  In  economic  terms,  there  is  a  ready-made 
and  inexhaustible  supply  of  consumers  which,  in  turn,  calls  for  a  con- 
tinuing high  level  of  production.  This  production  of  child-rearing  in- 
formation is  channeled  through  newspaper  articles  and  columns,  maga- 
zines, books,  monographs  and  pamphlets,  radio  and  television  programs, 
study  groups,  child  guidance  centers,  medical  and  nursing  personnel, 
lectures,  film  strips,  school  offerings,  and  other  educational  programs. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  two  rather  extensive  studies  —  the 
White  House  Conference  Report  of  1936  and  the  Michigan  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  Survey  of  1952  —  to  determine  which  of  the 
above-listed  sources  has  the  widest  following.  After  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  findings,  Brim  states  that  "these  two  studies  both  point  to  the 
same  tentative  conclusion:  reading  materials  have  the  greatest  outreach; 
nurses,  pediatricians,  and  doctors  the  next  greatest;  lectures  next;  and 
study  groups  last."20  In  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  printed 
word,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  nature  of  the  offerings. 

Newspapers.  While  there  is  no  practicable  method  of  de- 
termining just  how  many  newspapers  carry  columns  devoted  to  child 
care,  the  number  probably  runs  into  the  thousands.  Most  of  our  large 
dailies  apparently  include  such  columns  as  a  more  or  less  routine  part  of 
their  editorial  make-up.  An  interesting  study  by  Brieland  reveals  that 
there  are  thirty-eight  syndicated  features  alone  which  deal  with  children 
and  which  are  available  to  newspaper  publishers.21 

To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  newspaper  columns  dealing  with 
child  care,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  geared  for  mass  appeal. 
For  the  most  part,  the  advice  is  that  of  the  sugar-coated-pills-of-wisdom 
variety.  Research  findings  are  seldom  referred  to,  although  there  is  a 
seemingly  endless  supply  of  individual  case  histories,  chosen  to  fit  the 
point  at  hand.  The  advice  varies  a  good  deal  from  one  column  to  another, 
and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  source  material  it  is  little  wonder  that  some 
of  the  information  is  contradictory. 

Books  and  Pamphlets.  Parents  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  popular  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  child  care  have  a  generous 

20  See  Orville  Brim,  "Evaluating  the  Effects  of  Parent  Education,"  Marriage  and 
Family  Living,  February,  1957,  pp.  54-60.  The  above  quotation  was  taken  from  a 
more  detailed  version  of  the  paper  (p.  5),  mimeographed  copies  of  which  are 
obtainable  from  the  author  ( Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City ) . 

21  Donald  Brieland,  "Uses  of  Research  in  Recent  Popular  Parent  Education  Literature, 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  February,  1957,  pp.  60-65. 
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supply  to  choose  from.  From  the  small  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  to  the 
1,016-page  Encyclopedia  of  Child  Care  and  Guidance,  textual  material 
not  only  abounds  but  apparently  is  increasing.  In  addition  to  the  multi- 
tude of  offerings  by  little-known  writers,  child-rearing  information  is  pub- 
lished by  Science  Research  Associates,  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  by  the  United  States  Children's  Bu- 
reau, and  by  a  variety  of  state  and  local  agencies.  Gesell  and  Spock, 
of  course,  have  become  veritable  household  words;  in  fact,  the  Spock 
book  has  been  a  best-seller  for  many  years.  While  Gesell's  works  are 
based  on  extensive  research,  Brieland  states  that: 

Spock  apparently  feels  little  need  to  relate  his  suggestions  to  a  body  of 
research  or  even  to  indicate  that  they  have  research  validity.  Dr.  Clara 
Davis  is  the  only  investigator  mentioned  in  the  volume.  There  are  of 
course  topics  other  than  the  self-selection  of  foods  by  young  children 
on  which  Spock's  conclusions  show  the  influence  of  research  and  child 
study.  Breast  feeding,  play,  facts  of  life,  and  many  other  topics  indicate 
an  awareness  of  results  of  experimental  work  with  children.  The  book 
can  be  characterized  as  a  presentation  of  a  philosophy  of  middle-of-the- 
road  permissiveness  on  a  framework  of  pediatric  principles  with  practi- 
cally no  direct  attention  to  research.22 

Referring  to  pamphlets  issued  by  the  United  States  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Brieland  states  that  these  publications  "do  not  identify  research 
findings,  although  the  series  clearly  reflects  the  influence  of  changing 
concepts  of  child  rearing."23  The  same  writer  reports  that  "Public  Affairs 
Pamphlets  and  the  Better  Living  series  published  by  Science  Research 
Associates  also  deal  with  topics  of  interest  to  parents  and  family  life 
educators.  Attention  is  given  to  research  occasionally  .  .  .  but  the  general 
aim  of  such  materials  is  to  suggest  to  parents  'what  to  do'  rather  than 
'what  was  found/  "24 

With  regard  to  the  myriad  of  popular  child-care  books  written  by 
little-known  writers,  Brieland  states  that  "there  are  some  books  that  do 
stress  research  evidence.  .  .  .  But  for  every  one  of  these  there  are  a  dozen 
that  give  good  advice  without  bringing  in  specific  research."25 

Magazines.  As  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  exactly  how  many 
magazines  carry  columns  relating  to  child  care  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Among  magazines   devoted   exclusively   to   parent   education,    Parent's 

22  Ibid.;  above  quotation  taken  from  p.  1  of  an  expanded  version  of  the  paper. 

2»  Op.  cit.,  p.  61.  24  Hid.  25  Hid. 
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Magazine  and  National  Parent-Teacher  enjoy  the  widest  circulation.  The 
latter  is  the  official  P.T.A.  magazine,  and  most  of  the  articles  relate  to 
school  problems;  for  example,  "Do  Parents  Teach  the  Three  R's?";  "A 
Built-in  Brake  for  Tomorrow's  Drivers";  "Agenda  for  Adolescents"; 
"What's  Happening  in  Education";  "Horizons  of  Mental  Health."  A  good 
many  of  the  feature  articles  and  regular  departments  are  written  by  edu- 
cators in  popular  style,  although  occasional  references  to  research  are 
included. 

Parent's  Magazine  includes  articles  of  a  more  general  nature,  with 
one  entire  section  being  devoted  to  child-rearing.  The  following  are 
some  typical  titles:  "A  Fresh  Look  at  Natural  Childbirth";  "Those  Untidy 
Teens";  "Do  Your  Children  Know  that  You  Love  Them?";  "Why  Do 
They  Get  So  Many  Colds?";  "Our  Babies  Toilet  Train  Themselves."  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  titles,  the  articles  are  seldom  based  on  research 
findings;  in  fact,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  accounts  are  written 
either  by  parents  or  by  individuals  about  whom  no  information  is  given 
other  than  their  name.  Many  of  the  articles  are  simply  reports  of  personal 
experiences  that  parents  have  had  with  their  own  children. 

A  number  of  the  women's  magazines  such  as  McCall's,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  and  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  carry  regular  columns  devoted 
to  child-training,  and  practically  all  of  the  others  run  feature  articles  on 
children  several  times  a  year.  The  tone  of  these  articles  is  generally  op- 
timistic, case  histories  and  illustrations  from  personal  experiences  with 
children  are  frequently  used  as  "evidence"  to  support  a  given  view,  and 
behavioral  research  studies  are  largely,  though  not  entirely,  ignored. 

Who  Is  Reached.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  state  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy  the  number  of  parents  who  are  reached  by  the  written 
and  spoken  word,  Brim  conservatively  estimates  the  figure  at  "over  ten 
million."26  A  number  of  studies  indicate  rather  clearly  that  proportion- 
ately more  mothers  than  fathers  are  affected,  and  that  exposure  to  parent 
education  programs  is  relatively  greater  in  the  middle  and  upper  socio- 
economic classes  than  in  the  lower  income  groups.27  Available  evidence 
also  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  child- 
rearing  information  is  directed  at  and  consumed  by  parents  of  young 
children  ( infancy  and  pre-school  ages )  .28 

The  Effects  of  Parent  Education.     It  is  easy  to  demonstrate 

26  Op.  cit.  (mimeographed),  p.  2,  see  Footnote  17. 

27  Ibid.,  pp.  3-5.  28  ibid. 
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that  a  voluminous  amount  of  child-rearing  material  is  beamed  at  a  very 
large  number  of  parents.  But  does  it  have  any  effect?  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  affirmative.  Utilizing  such  techniques  as  control  groups, 
and  before-and-after  attitude  measurements,  investigators  studying  the 
effects  of  mass  media,  study  groups,  and  parent  counseling  have  generally 
found  that  attitudinal  or  behavioral  changes  do  result  from  exposure  to 
these  influences.  Brim  reports  that  in  23  out  of  25  empirical  studies  such 
changes  were  noted.29 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects.  Assuming  that  large  numbers 
of  parents  are  reached  through  various  educational  sources,  and  that  in 
many  cases  behavioral  and  attitudinal  changes  are  effected  thereby,  what 
is  the  consequence  of  these  changes?  In  brief,  what  evaluation  can  be 
made  of  the  parent  education  program? 

(1)  Positive  Arguments.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  over-all  parent  education  program  has  had  a  number  of  beneficial 
effects.  In  the  area  of  child  health,  for  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
parents  are  better  informed  than  ever  before.  The  dissemination  of  in- 
formation ranging  from  the  proper  care  of  children's  teeth  to  the  necessity 
of  polio  immunization  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  general  level 
of  child  health. 

In  the  area  of  child  behavior,  or  child-rearing,  parents  have  been 
made  more  aware  of  the  specific  problems  involved.  Regardless  of  the 
paucity  of  factual  information,  the  tremendous  flow  of  printed  material 
has  probably  served  to  focus  attention  on  an  area  of  needed  research. 
In  this  respect,  the  public  has  become  acquainted  with  at  least  some  of 
the  research  that  has  been  done  in  the  child-rearing  field. 

Parents  have  also  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  what  some  of  the  lead- 
ing scholars  are  saying  with  respect  to  controversial  child-study  areas. 
This,  in  turn,  probably  encourages  parents  to  discuss  their  child-training 
problems  with  one  another,  and  perhaps  to  gain  a  measure  of  self-confi- 
dence thereby. 

It  is  also  likely  that  some  of  the  written  or  spoken  advice  lias  helped 
certain  parents  by  giving  them  insights  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
attained.  Many  parents  who  read  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  dealing 
with  child-training  information  adopt  the  "if  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it"  philos- 
ophy, and  if  a  certain  kind  of  advice  happens  to  fit  in  the  case  of  their 
own  child,  the  result  is  all  to  the  good.  It  might  be  added  that  in  the 
29  Op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
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last  analysis,  it  is  not  the  writers  or  counselors  but  parents  who  raise 
children.  No  one  forces  the  parents  to  accept  written  or  spoken  advice, 
and  if  they  do  so  it  is  of  their  own  free  will. 

(2)  Negative  Arguments.  It  can  also  be  argued,  and  quite  elo- 
quently, that  the  parent  education  program  has  had  some  harmful  effects. 
Basic  to  this  view,  of  course,  is  the  unalterable  fact  that  there  is  currently 
no  scientific  body  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  child-rearing,  occasional 
claims  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  child- 
training  "education"  stems  not  from  researchers  in  the  field  but  from 
persons  who  often  have  no  interest  in  or  awareness  of  the  research  that 
is  being  done. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  one  forces  parents  to  accept  the  so-called 
educational  material,  it  is  also  true  that  many  parents  tend  to  stand  in 
awe  of  the  printed  word  and  are  inclined  to  accept  it  as  established  fact. 
Along  the  same  lines,  while  some  parents  have  undoubtedly  been  helped 
by  child-care  education,  others  have  probably  been  hurt.  This  would 
almost  have  to  be  the  case  since  many  of  the  articles  on  child-rearing  not 
only  conflict  with  one  another,  but  also  tend  to  change  in  keeping  with 
the  guiding  philosophy  of  the  moment.  One  wonders,  for  instance,  what 
the  over-all  effects  have  been  of  the  many  writings  which  cautioned 
parents  against  the  use  of  punishment  for  the  child.  Whether,  in  this 
respect,  the  total  effects  have  been  for  ill  or  for  good  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing. 

Concluding  Remarks.  It  should  be  apparent  from  the  above 
arguments  that  the  parent  education  movement  is  neither  as  beneficial 
as  its  protagonists  contend,  nor  as  harmful  as  its  detractors  claim.  The 
question  must  not  only  be  asked,  "Does  parent  education  do  more  harm 
than  good?"  but  also  "Is  parent  education  better  or  worse  than  no  parent 
education?"  If  the  public  had  to  wait  until  such  time  as  a  scientific  body 
of  child-rearing  knowledge  were  accumulated,  they  would  be  in  for  a  long 
wait,  indeed.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  familiarize 
parents  with  the  results  of  the  research  that  is  being  undertaken. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  parent  education  movement  goes  far  be- 
yond this  modest  goal.  Popular  advice  by  the  carload  is  based  either  on 
segmental  research  studies  or,  more  often,  on  no  studies  at  all.  And  since 
the  purveyors  of  such  advice  are  often  unwilling  (or  unable)  to  reveal 
the  basis  on  which  their  "knowledge"  is  derived,  the  wise  parent  should 
endeavor  to  assess  the  advice  for  what  it  really  is  —  namely,  an  array 
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of  value  judgments,  frequently  perceptive,  but  often  based  neither  on 
research  nor  on  wide  experience.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  bulk  of  today's 
child-rearing  information  would  probably  compare  favorably  with  the 
opinion  advice  offered  in  a  variety  of  other  behavioral  areas. 


The  Permissive  Versus  the  Restrictive  Philosophy 


Of  all  the  problems  of  child-raising,  perhaps  the  one  which  most 
concerns  parents  is  that  relating  to  the  freedom  which  should  be  ac- 
corded the  child,  on  the  one  hand,  versus  the  necessary  discipline  on  the 
other.  The  controversy  falls  under  any  number  of  headings  —  permis- 
sive-restrictive, authoritarian-democratic,  demand-regularity,  discipline- 
freedom,  and  so  on.  In  a  different  context  each  of  these  word-pairs  might 
be  said  to  have  a  different  connotation,  yet  all  have  to  do  with  the 
difBcult-to-reconcile  problem  of  permissiveness  versus  discipline.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  in  a  child-rearing  area  which  seems  to  be  as  crucial 
as  this,  there  is  so  little  research  evidence  which  might  be  used  as  a 
guide.  Until  such  time  as  a  body  of  factual  material  accumulates,  parents 
will  have  to  rely  largely  on  their  own  experience  and  common  sense,  plus 
such  assists  from  the  authorities  as  are  deemed  reasonable.  The  following 
brief  account  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  problem  rather 
than  of  solving  it. 

The  Permissive  School.  Proponents  of  the  permissive  school 
of  thought  lean  toward  the  view  that  the  formative  years  are  crucial 
insofar  as  personality  development  is  concerned.  It  is  felt  that  the  child 
has  certain  needs,  or  "rights,"  such  as  the  need  to  be  attended  to,  to  be 
loved,  to  be  accorded  the  freedom  of  self-expression,  and  to  feel  wanted. 
The  permissive  philosophy  was  widely  acclaimed  in  the  1940's,  and  is 
typified  by  Ribble's  The  Rights  of  Infants,  published  in  1943.  Dr.  Ribble 
states  that  "the  infant  who  is  treated  impersonally,  however  well  nour- 
ished and  clean  he  may  be,  is  actually  thwarted  in  his  mental  develop- 
ment and  may  suffer  more  cruelly  than  an  adult  locked  up  in  solitary 
confinement."30 

30  Margaret  A.  Ribble,  The  Rights  of  Infants,  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1943,  p.  3. 
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Following  World  War  II  and  continuing  through  the  1950's  the  per- 
missive school  of  child-training  continued  to  hold  sway,  as  evidenced  by 
the  various  editions  of  Infant  Care,  published  by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, as  well  as  by  numerous  articles  and  books  on  the  subject.  Stress 
came  to  be  placed  on  the  need  for  the  child  to  feel  secure,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  feelings  of  security  were  best  imparted  through  physical 
contact  with  the  mother,  fondling,  caressing,  and  the  like.  Writing  in  the 
mid-fifties,  Taylor  states: 

In  fulfilling  the  need  for  security,  love  stands  first.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  love  is  to  the  baby's  personality  what  food  is  to  his  body.  His 
conception  of  the  world  as  cold,  hostile,  and  frustrating,  or  as  warm, 
friendly,  and  happy,  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  personalities  about  him. 
So,  too,  his  evolving  picture  of  himself  as  a  person  depends  upon  the 
responses  given  his  smiles,  his  spirit  of  play,  his  vigorous  demands  to  have 
his  needs  met,  and  his  lusty  joy  in  their  satisfaction.  He  soon  comes  to 
feel  either  that  he  is  a  person  whom  people  love  and  find  delightful  or 
one  whom  no  one  finds  interesting  or  cares  much  about.31 

Although  proponents  of  the  permissive  school  do  not  reject  discipline, 
their  emphasis  is  on  love,  aifection,  understanding,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  child's  needs  rather  than  on  the  inculcation  of  respect  for  authority. 
Some  extremists  do  reject  the  use  of  child  punishment  entirely,  feeling 
that  any  repression  tends  to  thwart  the  child's  personality  development, 
but  this  view  does  not  fairly  represent  the  permissive  philosophy. 

On  the  basis  of  both  common  observation  and  empirical  research 
findings,  it  appears  as  though  most  American  parents  tend  to  be  rather 
permissive  in  their  attitudes  toward  child-raising.  Analyzing  data  from 
the  Detroit  Area  Survey,  for  example,  Miller  and  Swanson  discovered 
that  57  per  cent  of  the  children  were  on  demand  feeding,32  and  that  only 
22  per  cent  of  the  mothers  reported,  in  answer  to  a  hypothetical  question 
relating  to  a  misbehaved  child,  that  they  would  use  physical  punish- 
ment.33 

The  Restrictive  School.  Those  who  believe  in  a  non-permis- 
sive, or  restrictive,  philosophy  of  child-rearing  hold  that  such  practices  as 
extensive  fondling,  mothering,  and  caressing  tend  to  result  in  a  spoiled 

31  Katherine  Taylor,  "The  Opportunities  of  Parenthood,"  in  Howard  Becker  and 
Reuben  Hill  (eds.),  Family,  Marriage  and  Parenthood,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  1955,  p.  446. 

32  Daniel  R.  Miller  and  Guy  E.  Swanson,  The  Changing  American  Parent,  New  York, 
lohn  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1958,  p.  217. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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child.  It  is  felt  that  permissiveness,  by  definition,  encourages  non-respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  hence  in  the  long  run  is  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  society.  Proponents  of  the  restrictive  school  believe  in 
the  furthering  of  the  child's  personality  development,  but  they  feel 
strongly  that  personality  formation  hinges  not  so  much  on  physical  affec- 
tion and  freedom  of  self-expression  as  on  the  development  of  character 
and  self-respect.  These  latter  traits,  it  is  held,  can  best  be  developed 
through  the  cultivation  of  discipline,  respect  for  authority,  awareness  of 
property  rights,  and  other  aspects  of  group  order.  Restrictive  parents, 
thus,  would  be  less  reluctant  to  impose  physical  punishment  than  would 
permissive  parents. 

Advocates  of  the  restrictive  approach  by  no  means  reject  parental 
affection  as  an  insignificant  factor  —  any  more  than  the  permissive  school 
rejects  discipline  —  but  in  terms  of  emphasis  it  is  held  that  discipline  and 
respect  warrant  more  consideration  than  do  the  physical  manifestations 
of  parental  feeling.  Restrictive  parents,  in  other  words,  would  be  more 
inclined  to  express  love  for  their  children  through  imbuing  the  latter  with 
an  awareness  of  responsibility  and  order,  rather  than  through  a  catering 
to  immediate  needs.  Some  extremists  do  reject  entirely  any  display  of 
physical  affection  or  open  manifestation  of  love,  feeling  that  such  activity 
is  little  more  than  coddling,  but  this  position  is  not  typical  of  restrictive 
philosophy. 

The  restrictive  approach  to  child-rearing  is  much  more  characteristic 
of  the  older  than  of  the  younger  generations.  It  is  only  within  the  past 
few  years  —  years  which  have  seen  large  increases  in  juvenile  crime  — 
that  the  restrictive  philosophy  has  come  in  for  re-examination.  In  the 
Detroit  Area  Survey,  Miller  and  Swanson  found  that  as  educational  level 
increased,  parents  tended  to  be  less  permissive  in  their  child-rearing 
practices.34 

An  Assessment.  Readers  may  wish  to  raise  the  question,  "Is 
it  really  necessary  for  parents  to  follow  one  school  of  thought  or  the  other? 
Why  not  combine  the  best  of  both  philosophies?"  In  practice,  it  is  likely 
that  many  parents  do,  or  try  to  do,  just  that.  Furthermore,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  above  descriptions,  permissive  and  restrictive  schools  of  thought 
are  not  so  far  apart  as  their  names  would  imply,  the  main  difference  being 
one  of  emphasis. 

It  is  the  present  writer's  view  that  the  real  danger  in  child-rearing 
3<  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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lies  not  in  which  philosophy  is  followed,  but  in  the  application  of  extreme 
measures  of  either  school  of  thought.  The  child  who  is  not  only  loved  but 
is  pampered  and  coddled,  whose  need-satisfactions  become  the  dominant 
part  of  parental  action,  and  whose  misdeeds  remain  consistently  un- 
punished —  this  child  may,  as  Baber  puts  it,  "become  persona  non  grata 
to  other  children  as  well  as  to  adults."35  Such  a  child  certainly  has  re- 
ceived little  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  responsible  adulthood,  however 
much  love  was  bestowed  by  the  parents.  Granted  that  childhood  needs 
are  important,  it  is  also  true  that  such  needs  are  not  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  the  child  who  does  not  learn  this  fact  at  home  is  likely  to 
suffer  some  hard  knocks  later  on.  Character,  responsibility,  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  others  —  all  of  these  form  part  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
of  personality,  and  parents  whose  permissiveness  prompts  them  to  dis- 
regard these  factors  would  seem  to  be  doing  their  children  a  disservice. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  child  who  has  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere 
where  obedience,  discipline,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  are 
stressed  at  the  expense  of  physical  love  and  demonstrated  affection  —  this 
child  also  may  find  himself  handicapped  in  a  society  where  emotional 
warmth,  expressiveness,  and  love  are  cherished  values.  Children  who 
have  been  overly  disciplined  and  from  whom  physical  displays  of  love 
and  attention  have  been  withheld  are  not  likely  as  adults  to  look  back 
with  fondness  on  their  childhood  memories.  And  if,  as  the  Freudians 
maintain,  emotional  security  hinges  in  good  part  on  the  physical  love  and 
affection  received  in  childhood,  the  withholding  of  such  love  would  cer- 
tainly have  adverse  effects  on  adult  personality  structure. 

In  terms  of  the  permissive-restrictive  controversy  —  a  debate  which 
perhaps  has  aroused  social  scientists  more  than  parents  —  no  man  can  say 
with  certainty  just  where  the  stress,  if  any,  should  fall.  In  the  absence 
of  more  research  information,  perhaps  the  safest  course  of  action  for 
parents  to  follow  is  to  hew  to  the  middle  of  the  line. 


Sex  Education 


Insofar  as  children  are  concerned,  sex  education  in  the  United  States 
could  almost  be  referred  to  as  "no  education."  Traditionally  shunned  by 

35  Ray  E.  Baber,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1953,  p.  272. 
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the  schools,  sex  education  in  our  society  has  become,  nominally  at  least, 
the  province  of  the  home.  Although  no  explicit  policy  is  involved,  when 
children  are  old  enough  to  know  about  such  things,  they  are  presumably 
instructed  in  "the  facts  of  life"  by  their  parents.  Common  observation 
suggests,  however,  that  one  of  two  things  actually  happens:  (a)  by  the 
time  the  parents  consider  the  children  "old  enough,"  the  children  have 
already  received  a  variety  of  sexual  information  —  from  dubious  sources; 
or  (b)  because  of  embarrassment,  shame,  or  perhaps  because  of  an 
inadequate  vocabulary,  parents  simply  ignore  the  topic  of  sex  education 
entirely,  trusting  that  the  children  will  somehow  acquire  the  necessary 
information  from  books,  school  biology  classes,  or  other  competent 
sources. 

Research  evidence  bears  out  common  observation.  A  number  of 
surveys  have  indicated  that  when  asked  questions  concerning  the  source 
of  their  sexual  information,  respondents  frequently  reply  "companions  or 
friends."  It  is  also  apparent  that  a  large  number  of  American  youth  are 
ill-informed  on  the  topics  of  sex  and  reproduction.  In  the  Ramsey  study, 
for  instance  —  a  survey  in  which  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  were 
administered  a  sex  vocabulary  list  —  it  was  found  that  only  2  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  were  able  to  define  such  words  as  semen,  menstruation, 
masturbation,  pregnancy,  embryo,  and  ejaculation.3®  Similarly,  in  the 
Poffenberger  study  of  eighth  grade  girls,  it  was  found  that,  as  a  group, 
the  girls  were  woefully  deficient  in  knowledge  of  even  the  basic  repro- 
ductive processes.37 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of  American  youth  are 
not  only  ill  informed  on  sexual  matters,  but  that  much  of  the  so-called 
sex  education  is  of  the  "informal"  variety  involving  the  use  of  obscene 
language.  In  short,  sex  "education"  too  often  comes  from  the  street  and 
the  gutter.  In  consequence,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Americans,  as  a 
group,  have  wholesome  sexual  attitudes.  That  sex  in  America  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  more  or  less  lewd  topic  is  evidenced  in  any  number  of  ways 
—  the  hush-hush  attitude  in  the  home,  the  prevalence  of  obscene  in- 
scriptions in  public  toilets,  the  snickering  attitude  toward  nude  art  forms, 
the  endless  supply  of  risque  jokes,  and  so  forth. 

Deploring  the  present  state  of  affairs,  a  number  of  educators  have 

advocated  a  more  enlightened  sex  education  program.  In  some  states  film 

36  Glenn  V.  Ramsey,  "The  Sex  Information  of  Younger  Boys,"  American  Journal  of 
Orthopsychiatry,  April,  1943,  p.  352. 

3T  Thomas  Poffenberger,  "Responses  of  Eighth  Grade  Girls  to  a  Talk  on  Sex,"  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Living,  February,  1960,  pp.  38-44. 
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strips  (containing  a  straightforward,  diagrammatic  explanation  of  the  re- 
productive process)  have  been  shown  to  grade  school  children.  In  all 
sections  of  the  country,  books  are  now  available  for  parents,  giving  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  the  sex  questions  that  are  likely  to  be  asked  by 
young  children.  But  whether  the  advocated  sex  education  program  is  in 
the  home  or  the  school,  the  goal  is  the  same:  to  take  sex  out  of  the 
gutter,  so  to  speak,  and  frame  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  healthier 
and  more  wholesome  sexual  attitudes. 

Basic  to  this  educational  program  is  the  belief  that  when  a  child 
is  old  enough  to  ask  a  meaningful  question,  a  meaningful  answer  should 
be  provided.  Thus  when  a  child  asks  "Where  do  babies  come  from?" 
(often  asked  at  age  four  or  five)  the  recommended  answer  is:  "From 
the  mother's  stomach."  To  the  question,  "How  did  it  get  there?"  an 
acceptable  reply  is,  "The  father  planted  the  seed."  Space  does  not  permit 
a  sampling  of  the  many  questions  and  responses,  or  a  discussion  of  the 
diagrams  and  pictures  that  are  available.  In  general,  though,  it  is  felt 
that  a  direct  question  deserves  a  short,  straightforward  answer,  with  no 
attempt  at  evasion,  and  no  "delaying  tactics." 

Educators  are  probably  correct  in  maintaining  that  when  a  child 
asks  a  relatively  simple  question  such  as  "Where  do  babies  come  from?" 
it  is  not  necessary  to  involve  the  child  in  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
sexual  and  reproductive  processes.  Detailed  explanations,  supplemented 
by  pictures  and  anatomical  diagrams,  should  be  reserved  for  a  somewhat 
later  age  period.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  by  junior  high  school  the 
boy  or  girl  should  be  in  possession  of  (a)  the  basic  facts  concerning  sex 
and  reproduction,  (b)  a  vocabulary  large  enough  to  converse  and  read 
intelligently  on  sexual  topics,  and  (c)  an  attitude  toward  sex  which  is 
wholesome  enough  to  permit  reading  or  discussion  of  the  subject  without 
embarrassment  or  shame. 

A  number  of  educators  urge  that  parents  supplement  the  sex  educa- 
tion program  by  treating  nudity  as  more  or  less  natural  within  the  home 
—  that  is,  by  permitting  themselves  to  be  seen  in  the  nude  with  no 
attempt  made  to  "cover  up"  or  otherwise  to  show  concern.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  sooner  or  later  the  growing  child  will  be  exposed  to  nudity  — 
in  both  sexes  —  and  that  in  terms  of  mental  hygiene  the  healthiest  way 
to  handle  the  problem  is  at  home. 

Some  Considerations.    While  there  is  perhaps  nothing  intrin- 
sically wrong  wih  a  sex  education  program  such  as  that  outlined  above, 
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certain  societal  implications  are  involved,  and  these  should  be  considered 
before  a  general  evaluation  is  made.  The  aim  of  the  sex  education 
program  —  to  engender  healthy  attitudes  toward  sex  in  the  minds  of 
children  —  seems  reasonable  enough,  but  certain  questions  ought  at  least 
to  be  asked.  For  instance:  Is  there  a  danger  that  sexual  attitudes  may 
become  too  "healthy"?  Do  the  available  books,  pamphlets,  and  film 
strips,  at  the  same  time  that  they  straightforwardly  present  sexual  mate- 
rial, also  emphasize  the  generally  restrictive  societal  attitude  toward  sex? 
Are  today's  teachers  adequately  informed  and  completely  trained  to 
enable  them  to  impart  sexual  information  to  young  children?  Does  the 
sex  education  program  contain  any  built-in  safeguards  which  tend  to 
restrict  youthful  exploitation  of  an  otherwise  rational  policy?  Is  the 
presentation  of  such  sexual  material  balanced  with  statements  regarding 
the  position  of  the  church  and  the  law  as  regards,  say,  premarital  coitus? 

It  is  understandably  difficult  to  come  up  with  satisfactory  answers  to 
questions  of  this  type.  But  the  disturbing  thing  is  that  so  many  of  them 
are  not  even  raised  by  the  very  educators  who  are  working  the  hardest 
to  further  the  sex  education  program.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  film 
distributors,  publishers,  professional  writers,  and  others  who  stand  to 
profit  financially  from  "selling"  sex  education  would  not  raise  the  kinds  of 
questions  referred  to  above.  It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
many  educators  have  failed  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  issues  and 
have  neglected  to  present  them  to  the  public  in  objective  fashion.  Thus 
far,  it  has  been  mainly  sociologists  who  have  questioned  whether  the 
implications  and  ramifications  of  the  sex  education  program  have  been 
carefully  thought  out.38 

Let  us  look  at  one  specific  example.  Under  our  present  societal 
codes,  sex  relations  are  permissible  only  in  marriage.  Premarital  sex 
liaisons  are  forbidden,  even  though  in  practice  significant  violations  do 
occur.  However  effective  or  ineffective  they  may  be,  our  strictures 
concerning  premarital  sex  are  enforced  —  among  other  ways  —  by  re- 
sorting to  taboos  and  otherwise  circumscribing  particular  areas  as  non- 
conversational.  Thus  young  people  do  not  generally  discuss  sexual 
behavior  or  genital  anatomy  in  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex.  Con- 
ceivably, this  linguistic  taboo  serves  as  an  ever  present  reminder  to 
young  people  of  the  over-all  societal  view  concerning  premarital  sex  con- 
duct. It  is  possible  that  an  extensive  sex  education  program,  in  which 
correct  terminology  is  learned  and  group  discussion  is  encouraged,  would 

38  See  Jerome  Himelhoch,  "Sex  Education  in  Sociological  Perspective,"  Social 
Hygiene  Papers,  November,  1957,  pp.  1-7 
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tend  to  break  down  the  present  barrier  against  sexual  conversations  be- 
tween boys  and  girls  —  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  more  "enlightened"  attitude 
toward  premarital  sex  behavior. 

It  is  also  possible  —  and  this  is  important  to  note  —  that  a  break- 
down of  the  barrier  against  sexual  conversations,  brought  about  by  a  sex 
education  program,  would  be  more  effective  in  preserving  existing  social 
codes  than  are  the  present  conversational  taboos.  The  answer  would 
depend  in  good  part  on  the  way  in  which  the  sex  education  program 
was  designed  and  administered.  Societal  enforcement  of  our  current 
premarital  codes  is,  in  many  ways,  ineffective.  A  balanced  program  of 
sex  instruction,  in  which  the  "educational"  privileges  were  made  to  gear 
with  societal  responsibilities,  might  prove  advantageous  to  all  concerned. 
A  short-sighted  program  in  which  the  sex-educational  goals  were  stressed 
to  the  exclusion  of  moral  and  societal  considerations  might  in  the  long 
run  prove  less  effective  than  no  program  at  all.  Before  parents,  or  schools, 
or  communities  adopt  a  specific  program  of  sex  education  for  their 
children,  therefore,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  to  inquire  whether  all 
interests  —  the  children's,  the  adults',  and  society's  —  are  adequately 
represented. 
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FAMILY       DISORGANIZATION 


"Marriage  always  demands  the  greatest 
understanding  of  the  art  of  insincerity 
possible  between  two  human  beings." 

Vicki  Baum 


19 


Desertion 


Thus  far  in  the  present  volume  we  have  been  concerned 
with  premarital  and  marital  behavior  as  manifested  in  such 
phenomena  as  romantic  love  and  mate  selection,  marital  adjustment,  sex 
behavior,  child-rearing,  and  the  like.  The  American  family,  unfortu- 
nately, is  also  characterized  by  certain  weaknesses,  chief  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  marriages  are  easily  —  and  rather  frequently  —  broken.  It  is 
this  factor,  marital  breakup,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  highly 
publicized  aspects  of  American  family  life,  but  is  also  one  which  has 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  social  scientists  and 
others  interested  in  family  research.  It  is  with  the  general  topic  of  marital 
disruption  that  the  next  few  chapters  will  be  concerned. 


Marital  Separations 


When  the  phrase  "marital  disruption"  is  used,  the  average  person  is 
prone  to  think  in  terms  of  death  and  divorce.  These  are  precise  terms. 
Their  occurrence  is  a  matter  of  legal  record,  and  data  derived  from  these 
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records  have  enabled  sociologists  to  compile  a  fair  amount  of  material 
concerning  trends,  fluctuations,  and  societal  significance,  and  also  to 
describe  the  social  and  demographic  characteristics  of  those  involved. 

There  is  another  type  of  marital  disruption,  however,  which  also  has 
far-reaching  effects,  both  on  the  individual  and  on  society.  This  is  the 
type  often  referred  to  as  "marital  separations."  According  to  the  defini- 
tion used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "persons  reported 
as  separated  include  those  with  legal  separations,  those  living  apart 
with  intentions  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  and  other  persons  permanently 
or  temporarily  estranged  from  their  spouse  because  of  marital  discord."1 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  can  be  seen  from  a  1956 
Census  Survey  which  revealed  that  1,242,000  married  women  were  sep- 
arated from  their  husbands.2 

Nor  is  this  the  only  type  of  marital  separation  that  is  numerically 
significant.  Ogburn  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "there  are  cases 
(a)  where  the  spouse  is  an  inmate  of  an  institution,  such  as  a  prison  or 
a  hospital  for  mental  disorders,  (b)  where  the  husband  is  in  the  armed 
forces,  (c)  where  a  sailor  is  away  for  a  long  time  at  sea,  (d)  where  the 
spouse  is  living  in  another  nation,  and  (e)  where  the  husband  or  wife  is 
working  in  another  locality  with  the  idea  of  returning  sometime."3 

The  Census  Bureau  has  employed  the  term  "spouse  absent"  to  in- 
clude the  aforementioned  categories,  and  in  the  1956  survey  1,102,000 
married  women  were  reported  as  having  husbands  absent,  in  addition  to 
the  1,242,000  cases  classed  as  "separated."  In  other  words,  according  to 
the  1956  Census  information  there  were  2,344,000  married  women  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  living  with  their  husbands.4  By 
contrast,  the  number  of  divorced  women  in  1956  was  a  reported 
1,492,000.5 

Monahan,  an  authority  on  separation  and  desertion,  makes  the 
following  statement,  based  on  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject: 

In  the  United  States  about  4.5  per  cent  of  all  married  couples  are 
separated  for  a  variety  of  reasons   (excluding  military  service).    At  least 

1  See  United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  "Current   Population   Reports,"  Series   P-20, 
No.  72,  December  21,  1956. 
^  Ibid. 

3  W.  F.  Ogburn,  "Marital  Separations,"  American  Journal  of  Socioloct/,  January, 
1944,  pp.  316-323. 

4  Op.  cit.  Of  tliis  number,  only  263,000  were  cases  where  the  husband  was  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces. 

5  Ibid.  "Divorced,"  in  this  instance,  refers  to  those  who  were  divorced  at  the  time  of 
the  census  enumeration,  and  does  not  include  divorcees  who  had  remarried. 
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three  in  every  hundred  couples  are  truly  "separated."  In  addition  there 
is  a  large  group  of  families  (whose  members  are  living  together)  char- 
acterized by  marital  discord,  drunkenness,  physical  abuse,  and  non- 
support  —  of  an  intermittent  or  permanent  sort.  The  combined  figure 
of  all  existing  families  which  are  socially  in  conflict  or  disrupted  is 
probably  around  10  per  cent,  depending  upon  how  one  defines  this  class 
of  families.  ...  In  various  ways  they  differ  from  the  well-adjusted 
families  and  from  those  which  proceed  to  social  dissolution  through 
divorce.  Their  number  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  realized  by  the 
community  or  by  professional  persons.6 

When  the  Census  statistics  pertaining  to  separations  are  examined  in 
more  detail,  certain  patterns  or  relationships  can  be  established.  Thus 
it  has  been  shown,  over  the  years,  that  separations  are  more  numerous 
in  urban  than  in  rural  areas  and  that  the  highest  rate  of  separation  is 
found  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  separation  rates  for  Negroes  are  several  times  as  high  as  for 
whites. 

Other  relationships,  such  as  those  involving  migration  patterns  and 
age  structure,  also  appear,  but  in  general  the  typical  Census  information 
bearing  on  marital  separations  is  rather  limited  in  scope.  Moreover, 
as  defined  above,  a  separation  may  involve  the  departure  of  either 
husband  or  wife,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  large  percentage  of  these 
cases  will  eventuate  in  divorce,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  wife 
is  the  departee.  Also,  the  Census  classification  of  separations  includes 
only  those  cases  where  husband  and  wife  have  physically  separated, 
whereas  in  reality  a  significant  proportion  of  family  breakup  occurs 
among  couples  who  continue  to  live  together.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  our  discussion  of  marital  separations  will  be  more  rewarding 
if  we  turn  from  Census  usage  and  restrict  ourselves  to  a  particular  form 
of  separation  commonly  known  as  desertion. 


The  Nature  of  Desertion 


Desertion  cases  are  handled  by  departments  of  public  assistance, 
by  domestic  relations  courts,  by  private  charities,  and  by  the  divorce 

6  Thomas  P.  Monahan,  Families  in  Conflict  (mimeographed),  Philadelphia  Municipal 
Court,  1955,  p.  27. 
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courts,  and  for  each  of  these  agencies  the  term  "desertion"  has  different 
implications,  making  it  virtually  impossible  to  apply  a  blanket  definition. 
A  desertion  might  be  thought  to  occur  whenever  one  spouse,  without 
just  cause,  willfully  leaves  the  family  without  intent  to  return;  yet  in 
many  ways  this  is  not  the  case  at  all.  A  wife  may  capriciously  leave  her 
husband,  but  if  the  husband  then  applies  to  public  or  private  agencies  or 
to  a  domestic  relations  court,  his  case  will  not  be  classed  as  desertion 
inasmuch  as  a  wife  is  not  generally  liable  for  the  support  of  her 
husband.  The  divorce  court  may  consider  it  as  desertion,  yet  even  in 
this  instance  the  wife  could  probably  prevent  a  divorce  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  charging  her  husband  with  excessive  drinking  or  cruelty. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  husband  procures  employment  in  another 
part  of  the  country  and  his  wife  refuses  to  accompany  him,  the  divorce 
court  will  consider  her  to  be  the  deserter,  even  though  he  is  the  one  who 
physically  departs.  To  complicate  the  picture  further,  an  employed 
husband  who  does  not  support  his  wife  may  technically  be  classed  as  a 
deserter  by  the  court  of  domestic  relations,  even  though  he  has  never 
left  home.  That  the  aspect  of  "physical  departure"  is  often  incidental  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the 
Philadelphia  desertion  cases  were  those  where  the  husband  and  wife 
were  living  together  in  the  same  household.7 

We  are  not  concerned  in  the  present  chapter  with  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  desertion  as  applied  by  the  divorce  court.  In  nearly  all  states 
desertion  is  a  legal  ground  for  divorce  action,  but  the  legal  aspects  of 
divorce  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter.  Nor  are  we  here 
concerned  with  those  cases  where  the  wife  deserts  her  family.  In  a  strict 
sense,  either  spouse  may  desert  but,  generally  speaking,  only  the  husband 
is  liable  for  support.  Wives  who  desert  their  families,  especially  when 
there  are  small  children,  are  relatively  few  in  number  as  compared  to 
the  number  of  deserting  husbands.  At  any  rate,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  domestic  relations  courts  which  handle  desertion  cases 
deal  with  them  in  terms  of  deserting  husbands.  Statistical  data  derived 
from  many  agency  and  court  records  are  based  on  desertion  or  non- 
support  by  the  husband,  and  it  is  this  type  of  desertion  which  is  our 
present  concern. 

A  Typical  Desertion  Case.  In  the  usual  desertion  case  the 
husband  reneges  on  his  obligation  to  support  his  wife  and  children.  To 
7  See  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court,  1957  Annual  Report,  Table  2,  p.  242. 
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repeat,  this  generally  involves  a  physical  departure,  though  not  neces- 
sarily so.  Many  such  husbands  come  and  go  several  times  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  maintain  irregular  work  habits,  drink  incessantly,  and  have 
little  concern  for  their  marital  and  familial  responsibilities.  The  wife 
applies  to  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  (called  by  various  names  in 
different  cities)  and  tells  her  story.  The  Court  calls  the  husband  in  and 
listens  to  his  version,  after  which  an  attempt  is  usually  made  to  effect  a 
reconciliation. 

In  the  words  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court:  "From  the  outset 
the  work  of  the  domestic  relations  division  in  the  new  court  was  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  integration  of  family  life,  rather  than  with 
the  strictly  legal  issues  as  to  whether  the  family  ties  should  be  severed 
( as  in  the  divorce  courts ) ,  or  whether  the  husband  has  a  duty  to  support 
the  family  members.  If  a  husband  or  wife  have,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, separated,  the  court  utilizes  its  experience  and  influence  to  re- 
establish the  family  unit.  The  method  used  is  to  bring  together  both 
husband  and  wife  informally,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  air  their 
grievances,  and  to  reconcile  their  differences  whenever  possible."8 

Should  attempts  at  reconciliation  fail  —  and  in  desertion  or  nonsup- 
port  cases  this  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  —  the  Court  tries 
informally  to  get  the  party  or  parties  to  agree  on  the  amount  of  financial 
support  to  be  borne  by  the  husband.  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached, 
the  Court,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  case,  imposes  a  support 
order  on  the  husband.  Should  the  latter  refuse  to  pay  the  stipulated 
amount,  or  should  he  willfully  fall  behind  in  his  payments,  the  Court  will 
prosecute.  Prosecution  proceedings,  however,  are  likely  to  be  a  last 
resort,  every  attempt  being  made  to  handle  the  case  in  peaceful  fashion. 

Before  domestic  relations  courts  were  set  up,  desertion  or  nonsup- 
port  cases  were  often  heart-rending  affairs,  as  the  following  statement 
indicates: 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court,  in 
1914,  family  desertion  was  a  vexatious  and  perplexing  problem  in  this 
city  as  elsewhere.  A  deserted  wife  and  children  frequently  became  the 
objects  of  charity  or  public  relief.  In  those  days,  when  a  husband 
deserted  his  wife  or  children,  or  failed  to  provide  for  their  support,  the 
wife  was  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  magistrate,  or  to  file  a  petition 
against  her  husband  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  husband  was  arrested  (usually  at  his  place  of  employment) 

s  Ibid.,  p.  160. 
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and  incarcerated  in  the  County  Prison,  where  he  would  stay  (brooding 
over  the  great  injustice,  as  he  considered  it,  done  to  him)  until  he  was 
able  to  secure  bail,  or  until  the  case  was  ready  to  be  heard.  This  sum- 
mary method  of  dealing  with  such  cases  succeeded  in  further  alienating 
the  husband  and  wife  and  made  a  reconciliation  of  the  family  even  more 
difficult.  In  addition,  the  public  appearance  of  the  wife  against  her 
husband,  which  such  a  hearing  necessitated,  inevitably  provoked  such 
rancor  that  if  readjustment  were  at  all  possible  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  end  of  the  hearing  it  became  a  practical  impossibility.  Frequently, 
also,  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  the  husband  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
his  job  which  further  complicated  the  situation.9 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  this  rather  archaic  method  of  handling  desertion 
cases,  present-day  domestic  relations  courts  are  serving  a  most  valuable 
function. 

What  happens  today  in  the  event  a  husband  refuses  to  support  his 
family  and  literally  deserts  to  a  place  where  he  cannot  be  located?  The 
wife  can  now  apply  for  financial  assistance  at  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance.  In  this  instance,  of  course,  support  for  her  and  her  children  is 
provided  by  the  taxpayer.  However  ignominious,  and  through  no  fault  of 
her  own,  the  wife  has  become  a  public  charge.  In  recent  years,  as  the 
public  has  become  aware  of  the  huge  financial  drain  caused  by  wayward 
husbands,  a  number  of  legal  and  jurisdictional  loopholes  have  been 
tightened.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be  shown,  the  problem  remains  a  for- 
midable one. 


The  Extent  of  Desertion 


It  is  not  possible  to  say,  with  any  exactness  at  least,  just  how  much 
desertion  occurs  in  the  United  States  every  year.  From  the  standpoint  of 
record-keeping,  a  desertion  is  not  a  desertion  until  it  is  reported  to  a 
court  or  other  agency,  and  presumably  a  fair  percentage  of  all  desertions 
are  never  reported.  Certain  husbands  just  "fade  away"  and  are  simply 
not  reported  by  their  wives  —  for  any  number  of  reasons.  Some  wives 
are  not  familiar  with  their  own  legal  rights  in  the  matter  of  financial 
support;  some  believe  it  futile  to  attempt  to  get  their  husbands  back; 

» Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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some,  perhaps,  have  too  much  pride  to  turn  to  the  courts  or  to  available 
social  agencies;  and  some,  no  doubt,  having  little  or  no  desire  to  see  their 
husbands  return,  do  not  report  the  desertion  for  fear  of  stirring  up 
trouble. 

Even  if  all  or  nearly  all  desertions  were  reported,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  compile  national  totals  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  central- 
ized collection  agencies.  In  the  case  of  divorce,  for  instance,  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  yearly  national  totals:  most  states  report  their  figures  to  a 
centralized  office,  which  in  turn  forwards  the  data  to  the  National  Office 
of  Vital  Statistics,  where  nationwide  figures  are  computed.  In  the  case  of 
desertion,  the  complete  lack  of  centralized  reporting  makes  it  impossible 
to  estimate  totals  for  any  one  state,  let  alone  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
To  make  matters  worse,  from  the  statistical  viewpoint,  many  of  the 
courts  and  agencies  which  handle  desertion  cases  do  not  even  publish 
their  own  figures! 

But  even  though  reasonably  accurate  figures  are  not  available,  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  desertions  is  staggeringly 
large.  The  number  of  new  cases  every  year  might  well  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  total  number  of  wives  in  the  United 
States  who  have  been  deserted  at  sometime  or  another  probably  runs  into 
the  millions. 

What  basis  is  there  for  asserting  that  the  number  of  desertions  is 
"staggeringly  large"?  For  one  thing,  we  have  some  area  figures  published 
by  social  agencies  and  courts  in  specific  cities  such  as  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  These  figures  leave  no  doubt  that 
desertion  is  a  major  social  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  cities  — 
Philadelphia,  for  example  —  there  is  clear  evidence  that,  over  the  years, 
desertion  has  been  more  prevalent  than  divorce,  as  the  court  statistics 
shown  in  Table  8  indicate.10 

As  for  long-term  totals,  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court  figures  show 
that  from  World  War  I  to  the  present  there  have  been  over  175,000 
desertion-type  cases  reported  to  the  Court.  During  the  same  period, 
support  orders  imposed  by  the  Court  have  totaled  well  in  excess  of 

10  Divorce  figures  were  obtained  from  the  Philadelphia  Prothonotary's  Office.  Deser- 
tion figures  through  1945  were  computed  from  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court, 
1953  Annual  Report,  Table  2,  p.  171,  and  represent  nonsupport  of  wife,  wife  and 
child,  and  child  only.  Desertion  figures  for  1950  were  derived  from  the  1950  Annual 
Report,  Table  1,  p.  149,  and  include  "friendly  service"  cases.  Desertion  figures  for 
1955  were  taken  from  the  1956  Annual  Report,  Table  2,  p.  184,  and  in  addition  to 
nonsupport  and  friendly  service  cases,  include  reciprocal  and  procedural  cases  and 
those  involving  warrant  of  seizure. 
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TABLE    8 

Philadelphia  Divorces  and 
Desertions  for  Selected  Years 


No.  OF 

No.  OF 

Year 

1  Divorces 

Desertion's 

1920 

1,960 

4,024 

1925 

1,780 

4,627 

1930 

1,825 

4,515 

1935 

1,497 

3,620 

1940 

1,842 

3,584 

1945 

3,476 

3,600 

1950 

3,167 

3,784 

1955 

2,812 

4,224 

$100,000,000.u  It  might  be  added,  parenthetically,  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  Philadelphia  husbands  have  been  sent  to  jail  for  non-payment  of  sup- 
port orders,  a  fact  which  constitutes  a  sometimes  overlooked  financial 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  Table  8 
represents  numerical  totals  based  on  reported  cases  for  a  single  city. 

Turning  to  the  national  scene,  one  indication  that  desertion  is 
widespread  stems  from  the  fact  that  in  divorce  suits  the  ground  of 
desertion  is  quite  commonly  used;  indeed,  official  records  indicate  that 
desertion  is  second  only  to  cruelty  in  this  regard.  Not  all  divorces  which 
employ  "desertion"  as  the  legal  ground  denote  bona  fide  desertions,  but 
many  of  them  do. 

A  more  realistic  and  more  impressive  indication  of  the  high  deser- 
tion rate  in  the  United  States  comes  from  figures  based  on  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  (ADC),  under  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Jacob  T.  Zukerman,  Executive  Director  of  the  Family  Location  Service, 
reports  that  as  of  September,  1956,  there  were  606,717  families  receiving 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  Of  these,  54.5  per  cent,  or  330,000  families, 
were  those  in  which  the  father  was  absent  from  the  home  and  not  sup- 
porting the  children.  In  these  cases  there  were  some  924,000  children 
and  330,000  mothers  involved,  or  a  total  of  1,254,000  people,  receiving 
approximately  $359,000,000  per  year  from  state  and  nation.12  Since  only 
a  certain  proportion  of  deserted  wives  apply  for  public  assistance,  the 
actual  desertion  statistics  are  much  larger  than  those  just  reported.  Even 
so,  these  figures  suggest  that  of  the  1,242,000  married  women  whom  the 

11  Estimated  from  Table  7,  p.  191,  and  Table  8,  p.  192,  of  the  1957  Annual  Report. 

12  Jacob  T.  Zukerman,  "A  Socio-Legal  Approach  to  Family  Desertion,"  Marriage 
and  Family  Living,  August,  1950,  p.  83.  Later  figures  added  by  Zukerman  as  of 
February,  1957. 
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previously  mentioned  1956  census  report  found  to  be  separated  from 
their  husbands,  desertions  accounted  for  a  significant  portion. 

Uniform  Support  Laws.  It  is  only  logical  to  expect  that  with 
support  orders  and  possible  jail  sentences  hanging  over  their  heads, 
many  husbands  would  "take  off"  for  other  parts  of  the  country.  Such  has 
certainly  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  until  fairly  recently  nothing  much 
could  be  done  about  it.  Prior  to  1950  a  deserted  wife  had  to  assume 
responsibility  for  tracking  down  the  missing  husband  (which  usually 
meant  following  him  to  another  state  and  there  initiating  court  action),  a 
nearly  impossible  task  for  a  woman  with  dependent  children  and  no 
financial  resources.  Furthermore,  the  legalities  involved  in  attempting 
to  extradite  husbands  from  other  states  were  complicated,  time-consum- 
ing, and  expensive  —  and  the  results  were  often  doubtful.  In  general, 
once  a  deserting  husband  crossed  state  lines,  it  was  reasonably  certain 
that  his  family  obligations  were  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  1949  New  York  State  passed  a  law  enabling  wives  to  take  legal 
support  action  against  "itinerant"  spouses  who  had  crossed  state  lines. 
Other  states  followed  suit,  and  reciprocal  support  legislation  is  now 
effective  in  all  the  states  and  territories.  Under  present  laws,  deserting 
husbands  who  head  for  the  hills  will  probably  find  themselves  in  trouble. 
A  husband  who  deserts  his  family  in  New  York  and  flees  to  Ohio,  for 
example,  now  faces  the  likelihood  that,  once  his  whereabouts  become 
known,  the  Ohio  courts  will  enforce  the  New  York  support  order.  New 
York  State  will  similarly  enforce  Ohio  support  orders,  hence  the  term 
"reciprocal  legislation"  or  "uniform  support  laws." 

Some  legal  loopholes  still  remain.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance, 
should  the  New  York  husband  move  from  Ohio  to  Wisconsin,  courts  in 
the  latter  state  would  have  no  jurisdictional  authority  to  collect  the 
arrearages  which  accumulated  in  Ohio.  Also,  the  mechanism  for  tracing 
deserting  husbands  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  But  in  all  probability 
these  loopholes  in  the  law  will  be  tightened  or  closed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  every  bit  of  slack  in  the  rope  must  be  made  up  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  pocket. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  desertion  is  a  numerically  significant 
problem.  The  question  remains  as  to  the  characteristics  of  those  involved. 
Is  desertion  equally  prevalent  among  the  various  racial,  religious,  and 
socio-economic  groups  in  our  society,  or  does  over-  and  underrepresenta- 
tion  exist?  Let  us  examine  the  available  data. 
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Racial  Factors 


One  of  the  clearest  and  most  consistent  patterns  to  emerge  in 
desertion  cases  is  the  fact  that,  over  the  decades,  Negro  rates  have  far 
exceeded  those  of  the  whites.  In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  Municipal 
Court  figures  reveal  that  Negroes  comprised  47  per  cent  of  all  new 
family  cases  in  1954,  whereas  they  constituted  but  20  per  cent  of  the 
population.13  Court  records  indicate  that  Negro  overrepresentation  in 
desertion  cases  dates  back  at  least  to  the  period  before  World  War  I. 

Data  derived  from  the  United  States  Census  surveys  show  much 
the  same  picture.  In  the  1940's  the  proportion  of  married  Negroes  living 
apart  from  their  spouses  was  approximately  three  times  as  high  as  the 
corresponding  figure  for  whites.  More  recently,  a  1956  Census  Survey 
reports  that  the  proportion  of  non-white  persons  who  were  married  but 
living  apart  from  their  spouse  was  about  three  or  four  times  as  high  as 
that  for  white  persons.  Among  non-white  males  8  per  cent  were  married 
with  the  spouse  absent,  whereas  among  white  males  the  proportion  was 
2  per  cent.  Corresponding  figures  for  females  are  11  and  3  per  cent, 
respectively.14 

Federal  Security  Agency  reports  dealing  with  families  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children  also  reveal  higher  desertion  rates  among  Negroes. 
Earlier  sociological  studies  by  Mowrer  and  others  reported  similar 
overrepresentation  by  Negroes  in  desertion  cases  during  the  1920's  and 
1930's.15 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Negroes  are  overrepresented  in  desertion 
cases,  and  that  this  phenomenon  has  persisted  over  many  decades.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is  why.  Historical  evidence  suggests  that  the 
groundwork  was  unwittingly  laid  during  slavery,  when  marriages  be- 
tween Negroes  were  more  or  less  expected  to  be  temporary  relationships. 

13  1957  Annual  Report,  p.  218.  These  figures  relate  to  all  eases  of  a  family  nature 
coming  to  the  court,  rather  than  to  the  desertion-nonsupport  variety.  However,  the 
latter  type  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  cases.  When  desertion-nonsupport  cases  are 
analyzed  separately,  the  results  are  about  the  same.  See  William  M.  Kephart  and 
Thomas  P.  Monahan,  "Desertion  and  Divorce  in  Philadelphia,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  December,  1952,  pp.  719-727. 

14  Op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

15  E.  R.  Mowrer,  Family  Disorganization,  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1939,  p.  95. 
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As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  7,  in  the  view  of  many  plantation  owners, 
slave-breeding  was  a  financial  proposition,  and  the  establishment  of 
strong  family  ties  among  the  slaves  was  not  encouraged.  Whatever 
family  life  there  was  centered  on  the  mother,  not  the  father;  indeed,  the 
father's  identity  was  often  unknown.  Following  the  emancipation,  the 
Negro  male  had  no  tradition  of  family  responsibility  to  draw  on,  and 
the  menial  and  laboring  jobs  which  were  open  to  him  tended  to  aggravate 
the  situation,  with  the  result  that  over  the  years  the  Negro  family 
tended  to  become  matriarchal  in  nature. 

In  many  ways  this  pattern  has  persisted  down  to  the  present.  When 
one  considers  (a)  the  lack  of  patriarchal  tradition  in  Negro  families, 
( b )  the  fact  that  the  educational  level  of  Negroes  is  substantially  below 
that  of  the  whites,  and  (c)  the  fact  that  large  segments  of  the  Negro 
population  are  still  living  in  dilapidated  areas,  the  inescapable  conclusion 
is  that  the  Negro  desertion  rate  will  continue  to  exceed  that  of  the  white 
for  many  years  to  come.  As  the  educational  level  of  the  Negro  increases 
and  as  his  general  standard  of  living  improves,  the  Negro  desertion  rate 
should  tend  to  decline,  although  such  a  decline  is  not  yet  in  evidence. 


Socio-Economic  Status 


Since  desertion  is  so  often  tied  in  with  nonsupport  of  the  wife  and 
children,  it  would  be  assumed  that  deserting  husbands  are  characterized 
by  low  socio-economic  status  —  that  is,  that  they  derive  from  the 
economic  strata  where  unemployment  and  problems  of  poverty  are  the 
most  widespread.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout  the  sociological  litera- 
ture, desertion  came  traditionally  to  be  known  as  "the  poor  man's  divorce." 
One  reason  for  this  belief  was  that  in  an  earlier  day  most  of  the  articles 
on  desertion  were  written  by  social  workers  or  persons  connected  with 
charitable  organizations.16 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  deserted  lower-class  wives  usually  had  no 
recourse  except  to  turn  to  private  charities  for  financial  aid.  Family 
courts  or  courts  of  domestic  relations  had  not  yet  been  generally  estab- 
lished, and  the  existing  legal  machinery  was  not  geared  to  cope  ade- 

16  For  an  extensive  bibliography  of  these  earlier  workers,  see  William  M.  Kephart  and 
Thomas  P.  Monahan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  719-720. 
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quately  with  nonsupport  cases.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  various  writers 
on  the  subject  came  to  view  desertion  as  the  province  of  the  "poor  man," 
since  only  the  impoverished  availed  themselves  of  charitable  refuge. 
Whether  in  this  earlier  period  desertion  actually  was  a  lower  class 
phenomenon,  or  whether  the  social  workers  were  dealing  with  a  biased 
sample  —  the  middle-  and  upper-class  cases  seldom  coming  to  their 
attention  —  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

After  World  War  I,  however,  when  the  family  court  movement  ac- 
celerated, it  became  obvious  to  court  workers  that  it  was  not  only  lower- 
class  wives  who  were  coming  to  court  in  cases  of  nonsupport.  Wives 
from  the  middle  and  upper  classes  were  also  among  those  who  came;  in 
fact,  to  some  observers  it  appeared  that  as  desertion  and  nonsupport 
began  to  be  viewed  as  legal  rather  than  as  charitable  concepts,  more  and 
more  wives  in  the  middle  and  upper  economic  brackets  came  to  report 
their  plight.  Unfortunately,  when  family  courts  were  established  there 
was  often  little  provision  made  for  the  classification  and  statistical 
reporting  of  the  cases  coming  to  court,  and  as  a  consequence  the  sociolog- 
ical picture  was  not  brought  into  clear  focus.  Desertion  was  still  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  poor  man's  divorce"  long  after  it  had  become  apparent 
to  many  that  the  phrase  was  a  misnomer. 

It  was  not  until  1955  that  statistics  were  published  showing  the 
relation  between  socio-economic  status  —  as  measured  by  husband's 
occupational  level  —  and  incidence  of  desertion.17  The  necessary  data 
were  procured  from  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court  for  1950,  a 
decennial  census  year.  Table  9  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of 
1,305  white  desertion  cases  among  the  various  occupational  levels.  When 
the  occupational  hierarchy  in  Table  9  is  divided  into  two  parts,  it  can 
be  seen  that  46.3  per  cent  of  the  white  desertions  fall  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  ladder,  thus  lending  little  support  to  the  notion  that  desertion  is 
characteristic  only  of  the  "poor  man."  It  must  be  realized,  however,  that 
the  occupational  distribution  of  desertion  cases  in  a  city  is  determined  in 
part  by  the  occupational  make-up  itself.  To  take  a  fictitious  example,  if 
75  per  cent  of  the  employed  males  in  City  X  are  semi-skilled  workers,  it 
would  be  expected  that  any  phenomenon  studied  would  evidence  a 
relatively  high  proportion  of  semi-skilled  workers.  What  is  needed, 
therefore,  in  the  case  at  hand,  is  a  comparison  of  the  occupations  of 
deserters  with  the  occupations  of  all  Philadelphia  males. 

Table    10   shows   this    comparison.     The    figures    in    the   left-hand 

17  William    M.    Kophart,    "Occupational   Level    and    Marital   Disruption,"    American 
Sociological  Review,  August,  1955,  pp.  456-465. 
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TABLE    9 

Percentage  Distribution  of  1,305 
White  Desertion  Cases,  by  Occu- 
pational Level 


Occupational 

Level 

Per  Cent 

Professional 

Proprietors    

3.7%' 
9.8 

12.6 
20.2    . 
32.5    ' 

6.4 

6.7 

8.1 
100.0% 

Clerical  and  Sales 

^           46.3% 

Skilled  Workers    

Semi-skilled 

Service    

Unskilled 

Unemployed   

53.7% 

column  represent  the  occupational  distribution  of  white  male  deserters, 
while  the  right-hand  column  shows  the  occupational  composition  of  all 
Philadelphia  (white)  males,  based  on  1950  Census  figures.18  Comparison 
of  these  two  sets  of  figures  throws  a  somewhat  different  light  on  the 
desertion  picture.  The  figures  indicate  that  the  upper  occupational 
classes  are  underrepresented  and  the  lower  occupational  groups  over- 
represented  in  desertion  cases.  Note,  however,  that  this  latter  over- 
representation  is  not  so  marked  as  might  be  expected.  When  the  bottom 


TABLE    10 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Male 
Deserters  and  All  Males,  by  Oc- 
cupational Level 


Occupational  Level 

Deserters 

All  Males 

Professional 

Proprietors     

Clerical  and  Sales    

Skilled  Workers    

Semi-skilled     

Service     

Unskilled     

3.7% 

9.8 

12.6 

20.2 

32.5 

6.4 

6.7 

8.1 

100.0% 

8.2% 
11.4 
17.8 
22.6 
22.3 
7.0 
4.6 

Unemployed 

6.1 

100.0% 

18  Ibid. 
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three  classes  —  service,  unskilled,  and  unemployed  —  are  combined,  it 
can  be  seen  that,  whereas  they  represent  17.7  per  cent  of  the  male 
population,  they  comprise  21.2  per  cent  of  all  desertions. 

To  conclude,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  upper  socio-economic 
classes  are  underrepresented  and  the  lower  classes  overrepresented  in 
white  desertion  cases,  the  belief  that  present-day  desertion  is  entirely 
or  even  largely  the  province  of  the  "poor  man"  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
available  statistical  data. 


The  Religious  Factor 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  America  takes  pride  in  its  religious  tolerance, 
the  question  "What  is  your  religion?"  is  likely  to  be  a  touchy  one;  at  least, 
it  is  so  considered  by  some  people.  On  any  number  of  official  documents 
we  are  asked  questions  pertaining  to  race,  age,  sex,  birthplace,  education, 
occupation,  and  other  background  factors,  but  the  question  on  religious 
preference  is  notable  by  its  absence.  Birth  and  death  certificates,  mar- 
riage and  divorce  records,  court  documents,  United  States  Census 
tabulations  —  in  all  of  these  areas  the  subject  of  religious  affiliation  is 
generally  avoided. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  touchiness  of  the  subject  is  more 
imagined  than  real  —  in  Canada  religious  denomination  is  regularly 
recorded  in  population  censuses  and  vital  statistics  registration,  with 
no  resentment  shown  —  but  however  this  may  be,  public  officials  in  the 
United  States  have  shown  little  inclination  to  deal  with  the  issue,  except 
sporadically.  The  consequence  is  that  with  relatively  few  exceptions, 
social  statistics  in  this  country  are  devoid  of  religious  information. 

In  view  of  the  general  paucity  of  socio-religious  statistics,  sociolo- 
gists are  fortunate  in  that  certain  municipal  reports  have,  from  time  to 
time,  included  the  question  on  religion  as  part  of  the  desertion  record. 
In  Mowrer's  Chicago  study,  the  recorded  data  indicate  that  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's  Catholics  were  overrepresented  in  desertion  cases  while 
Jews  were  underrepresented.19  The  same  situation  was  also  reported  for 
Baltimore  in  the  mid-1930's.20 

19  Op.  cit. 

20  Probation  Department,  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  Citv.  Annual  Reports,  1935- 
1938. 
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The  most  extensive  data  concerning  the  religious  factor  in  desertion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court. 
For  some  forty  years  the  religious  affiliation  of  both  husband  and  wife 
has  been  recorded  as  an  official  part  of  the  desertion-record  form.  The 
general  picture  is  similar  to  that  reported  above.  Court  records  indicate 
that,  from  1915  down  to  the  present,  Catholics  are  overrepresented  and 
Jews  and  Protestants  underrepresented  in  white  desertion  cases.  More 
specifically,  in  1954  Jews  comprised  an  estimated  16  per  cent  of  the 
white  population  of  Philadelphia,  but  accounted  for  only  about  8  per  cent 
of  the  white  desertions.  Catholics,  estimated  at  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
white  population,  were  involved  in  some  60  per  cent  of  the  white 
desertion  cases.21 

What  accounts  for  the  disproportionately  high  desertion  rate  among 
Catholic  families?  Two  explanations  suggest  themselves.  For  one  thing, 
the  Catholic  Church  does  not  recognize  divorce,  and  as  will  be  shown 
later,  Catholics  are  substantially  underrepresented  in  divorce  actions. 
Since  the  Catholic  prohibition  against  divorce  serves  to  hold  down  the 
divorce  rate,  marital  discord  within  Catholic  families  is  more  likely  to 
reflect  itself,  apparently,  in  separation  or  desertion.  An  unknown  pro- 
portion of  the  latter,  of  course,  may  be  temporary  in  nature. 

Another  reason  for  the  overrepresentation  of  Catholics  in  desertion 
cases  stems  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  group,  Catholics  are  reportedly  of 
lower  socio-economic  status  than  either  Protestants  or  Jews.  Since 
desertion  is  somewhat  more  prevalent  among  the  lower  economic  levels, 
the  Catholic  rate  would  be  expected  to  be  disproportionately  high. 
This  line  of  reasoning  might  also  help  to  explain  why  Jews,  who  as  a 
group  stand  high  on  the  economic  ladder,  have  a  lower  desertion  rate 
than  either  Protestants  or  Catholics. 


Children 


It  is  generally  held  that  one  of  the  major  evils  of  divorce  is  the 
adverse  effect  that  such  action  has  on  the  children  involved.  The  extent 
to  which  children  are  affected  by  desertion  is  less  widely  understood, 
although  in  some  ways  desertion  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 

21  1957  Annual  Report,  p.  220.  See  also  Thomas  P.  Monahan  and  William  M. 
Kephart,  "Divorce  and  Desertion  by  Religious  and  Mixed-Religious  Groups," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  March,  1954,  pp.  454-465. 
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children  than  is  divorce.   Several  factors  are  involved  in  this  connection, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  list  them  separately. 

(1)  A  much  larger  proportion  of  desertions  than  divorces  involve 
minor  children.  This  statement  needs  certain  statistical  qualifications 
which  are  not  of  concern  to  the  general  reader,  although  some  of  the 
more  important  considerations  will  be  raised  in  Chapter  21.  In  the 
writer's  own  study  of  Philadelphia  divorces,  approximately  half  of  the 
cases  were  found  to  be  without  minor  children  as  of  the  date  the  decree 
was  signed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  large 
majority  of  desertions  do  involve  minor  children.  Philadelphia  Municipal 
Court  data  reveal  that,  over  the  years,  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
reported  desertions  include  minor  children.  In  his  Chicago  study, 
mentioned  previously,  Mowrer  also  found  that  most  desertions  involve 
youngsters. 

(2)  Restricting  the  discussion  only  to  those  cases  with  minor 
children,  available  statistical  evidence  indicates  that  the  average  number 
of  minor  children  per  desertion  is  substantially  higher  than  the  average 
number  per  divorce.  A  differential  of  this  kind  was  found  to  exist  in  the 
Philadelphia  survey,  and  probably  exists  for  other  areas  as  well. 

(3)  In  Philadelphia  the  number  of  desertions  per  year  has  been 
significantly  higher  than  the  yearly  number  of  divorces,  thus  increasing 
the  relative  number  of  children  affected  by  desertion.  Because  of  exist- 
ing reporting  deficiencies,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  whether  or  to 
what  extent  this  differential  applies  in  other  areas.  As  was  stated  pre- 
viously, however,  the  number  of  desertions  in  the  United  States  is  much 
higher  than  most  people  suspect. 

( 4 )  Most  divorcees  remarry,  which  means  that  the  effect  on  children 
is  only  temporary.  Deserted  wives,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  legally 
remarry,  at  least  until  they  procure  a  divorce.  Since  many  desertions 
are  of  the  recurrent  type,  with  the  husband  "taking  off"  over  and  over 
again,  the  effects  on  children  are  often  of  relatively  long  duration. 

( 5 )  While  both  divorce  and  desertion  are  found  among  all  economic 
classes,  the  available  court  data  reveal,  as  we  have  seen,  that  for  the 
white  population  the  bottom  socio-economic  groups  are  somewhat  more 
heavily  represented  in  desertion  than  in  divorce.  It  is  these  lower-class 
groups,  of  course,  which  are  least  able,  financially,  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  the  event  of  desertion,  therefore, 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  children  belong  to  those  families  which, 
economically  speaking,  are  least  able  to  withstand  the  impact. 
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Children  of  broken  homes  have  been  the  subject  of  much  attention 
in  the  sociological  literature.  "Broken,"  in  this  sense,  is  likely  to  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  divorce.  There  are  statistical  data  to  indicate, 
nevertheless,  that  insofar  as  the  effects  on  children  are  concerned,  the 
problem  of  desertion  has  been  underestimated. 


Major  Consequences  of  Desertion 


Desertion  has  far-reaching  effects,  both  on  the  individuals  involved 
and  on  society  as  a  whole.  While  some  of  the  adverse  consequences  have 
already  been  mentioned,  it  would  seem  appropriate  in  this  final  section 
to  tie  the  loose  ends  together  in  order  to  afford  the  reader  a  more 
comprehensive  picture. 

Effects  on  the  Individual.  Insofar  as  the  wife  is  concerned,  a 
strong  argument  can  be  made  to  the  effect  that  desertion  has  a  more 
deleterious  effect  than  does  divorce.  Whatever  may  be  the  traumatic 
consequences  of  divorce,  the  divorce  suit  itself  is  usually  a  cut  and  dried 
affair.  The  wife  may  occasionally  be  awarded  alimony  by  the  court,  or, 
where  the  husband  is  financially  well  off,  she  may  be  able  to  effect  an 
out-of-court  financial  settlement.  Whether  or  not  she  is  able  to  acquire 
financial  remuneration  for  herself,  the  court  will  see  to  it  that  the  divorced 
husband  pays  for  the  subsequent  support  of  all  minor  children.  More- 
over, a  divorce  decree  is  a  legal  action,  permitting  the  wife  to  remarry  if 
she  so  chooses.  Most  divorced  wives  do  remarry  —  and  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  following  the  divorce.  In  a  fair  share  of  all  divorces, 
therefore,  the  effects  may  be  more  or  less  temporary. 

Run-of-the-mine  desertion  cases  usually  show  a  different  sequence 
of  events.  The  husband  is  often  a  chronic  deserter,  with  the  result  that 
the  desertion-and-reconciliation  process  may  drag  on  for  years.  Financial 
support  on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  frequently  sporadic,  and  in  some 
cases  the  wife  has  no  recourse  but  to  apply  for  public  assistance.  More- 
over, she  cannot  legally  remarry  unless  she  procures  a  divorce  or  has 
her  spouse  declared  dead.  Deserted  wives  often  go  on  for  years,  never 
sure  whether  they  are  permanently  separated  or  widowed,  or  whether 
their  husband  will  return  home  tomorrow  and  expect  his  marital  priv- 
ileges. 
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"The  deserted  children,"  as  Steigman  points  out,  "have  their  own 
set  of  problems.  They  often  feel  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  other 
children  in  the  neighborhood  because  they  do  not  have  a  father.  Some 
of  them  have  been  very  close  to  the  father  and  therefore  feel  a  great  loss 
in  his  absence  from  the  family  scene.  The  serious  psychological  conse- 
quences for  a  child  who  does  not  have  a  father  to  love,  imitate,  and  be 
loved  by  are  too  well  established  to  require  discussion  here.  The  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  child  who  thus  loses  his  opportunity  of 
working  out  the  oedipal  conflict  in  a  satisfactory  manner  may  subse- 
quently appear  as  behavior  problems  or  neurotic  symptoms."22 

Steigman's  contention  receives  support  from  a  variety  of  studies 
which  suggest  that,  statistically  speaking,  juvenile  delinquents  are  likely 
to  come  from  broken  homes,  one  type  of  which  is  the  home  broken  by 
desertion.  The  effect  of  broken  homes  on  delinquency  patterns  is  difficult 
to  assess,  and  this  topic  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  21. 

What  can  be  said  regarding  the  effects  of  desertion  on  the  husband? 
In  Steigman's  words,  "How  does  a  father  wash  his  hands  of  his  children 
and  yet  not  feel  that  something  important  and  vital  has  been  plucked 
from  his  life?"23  While  most  text  writers  have  more  or  less  ignored  this 
aspect  of  desertion,  Truxal  and  Merrill  have  effectively  characterized  the 
wayward  husband  as  follows : 

The  effect  upon  the  deserting  husband  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
act  of  deserting  a  wife,  particularly  with  dependent  children,  is  highly 
reprehensible  in  our  society.  The  person  doing  so  loses  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  group  and  in  his  own  eyes  as  well.  Even  though  his  act  is 
unknown  to  others  in  his  new  environment,  it  is  not  unknown  to  his  own 
conscience.  His  conception  of  himself  deteriorates  under  the  permanent 
conditions  of  desertion,  for  he  cannot  rid  himself  completely  of  the 
realization  that  he  has  evaded  one  of  his  fundamental  obligations.  When 
his  conception  of  himself  is  seriously  shaken,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
a  stable  life  organization.  Drink,  prostitution,  and  general  uncertainty 
may  characterize  the  deserting  husband.  He  may  be  able  to  escape 
from  his  wife,  his  children,  his  local  community,  his  friends,  and  even 
his  most  casual  acquaintances.  He  cannot  escape  from  himself.24 

Societal  Consequences.     There  is  no  way  of  telling  exactly 
what  the  yearly  public  cost  is  for  deserting  husbands.   In  addition  to  the 

22  Joseph  Steigman,  "The  Deserted  Family,"  Social  Casework,  April,  1957,  p.  1. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

24  Andrew  G.  Truxal  &  Francis  E.  Merrill,  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  American 
Culture.  ©  1953.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  p.  511. 
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money  paid  out  by  the  departments  of  public  assistance  in  the  various 
states,  huge  sums  are  required  to  staff  the  various  domestic  relations 
courts,  whose  "clientele"  stems  largely  from  desertion  cases.  In  addition, 
it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  financial  contribution  of  private  charitable 
organizations  in  these  cases. 

Scattered  reports  suggest  that  in  the  majority  of  all  desertion  cases 
the  father  contributes  nothing  to  the  support  of  his  family.25  The  slack 
must  be  made  up  largely  out  of  the  public  coffers,  and  the  cost  comes 
high.  In  a  fair  number  of  desertion  cases,  of  course,  the  husband  is  sent 
to  jail  because  of  his  familial  negligence,  and  this  cost  must  also  be  borne 
by  the  public. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  federal  grants  are  made 
to  the  States  for  the  support  of  children  in  their  own  homes  —  where 
need  arises  because  of  the  death,  incapacity,  or  absence  of  a  parent. 
Death  of  the  father  was  long  the  primary  reason  for  a  family's  being 
accepted  on  relief  roles.  In  recent  years  the  picture  has  changed  until 
at  present  "absence  of  father"  is  the  chief  cause,  comprising  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  all  ADC  cases.  When  it  is  realized  that,  as  of  1960,  the 
annual  cost  of  the  total  ADC  program  was  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  the 
magnitude  of  the  wayward  husband  problem  becomes  apparent. 

The  ADC  program,  incidentally,  is  the  fastest  growing  of  all  United 
States  relief  programs,  and  at  present  is  the  second  most  expensive, 
being  surpassed  only  by  old  age  assistance.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
therefore,  the  cost  of  ADC  will  necessitate  an  even  larger  tax  bite. 

Over  and  above  the  financial  considerations,  of  course,  are  the 
broader  societal  implications.  The  fact  remains  that,  irrespective  of 
monetary  costs,  desertions  represent  broken  families.  And  broken 
families  must  be  viewed  as  an  index  of  social  disorganization.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  desertion  implies  failure:  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  fulfill  his  familial  obligations  and/or  failure  on  the  part  of 
society  to  impart  those  values  which  make  for  an  integrated  and  self-sus- 
taining family  system. 

The  tragic  part  is  that  with  all  of  our  educational  programs  and 
welfare  philosophy,  the  desertion  rate  shows  no  sign  of  decreasing.  One 
of  the  curious  things  about  the  American  family  system  is  that  it  is  strong 
in  some  respects  and  weak  in  others.  On  the  record-of -accounting, 
desertion  must  be  listed  as  a  continuing  and  serious  debit. 

25  Studies  reported  in  the  1957  Annual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court, 
pp.  198-201. 
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TJie  Divorce  Process 


Like  marriage,  divorce  has  had  a  long  and  interesting 
history,  and  whatever  the  ultimate  outcome  may  be,  the 
"solution"  is  not  yet  in  sight.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who 
would  abolish  the  concept  of  divorce  entirely,  while  on  the  other  hand 
some  feel  that  divorce  is  a  human  right  and  should  be  granted  whenever 
a  couple  desire  to  sever  the  matrimonial  bond.  Our  own  divorce  laws 
have  thus  far  managed,  nominally  at  least,  to  adhere  to  a  middle  position, 
but  the  result,  paradoxically,  has  been  to  draw  fire  from  all  sides. 
Sniping  at  the  American  divorce  procedure  has  become  a  favorite  pastime 
of  clergymen,  lawyers,  judges,  and  social  scientists,  however  different 
their  critical  views  may  be.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to 
discuss  the  more  important  socio-legal  and  procedural  aspects  of  divorce, 
about  which  so  much  controversy  has  arisen. 

Our  courts  recognize  four  types  of  marital  dissolution:  divorce, 
legal  separation,  annulment,  and  separate  maintenance  proceedings.  The 
last  three  actions  occur  relatively  infrequently,  however,  and  the  legalities 
involved  have  somehow  escaped  the  scathing  criticism  accorded  divorce 
law  and  procedure.  Accordingly,  the  bulk  of  our  attention  will  center 
on  the  legalities  of  divorce. 
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Historical  Background 


In  the  pre-Christian  era,  generally  speaking,  divorce  was  available 
only  to  the  husband.  Among  the  Hebrews,  for  instance,  a  husband  could 
divorce  his  wife  for  practically  any  reason,  whereas  a  wife  had  no  valid 
ground  available  to  her.  Public  opinion  and  group  pressures,  of  course, 
kept  most  husbands  from  abusing  their  divorce  privilege.  In  the  later 
Roman  era,  divorce  became  available  to  the  wife  as  well  as  to  the 
husband:  either  party  could  procure  a  divorce,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  and  without  specifying  any  reason.  Nor  did  public 
opinion  serve  as  a  restraining  influence.  Morals  were  at  low  ebb  during 
this  later  Roman  period,  and  sexual  and  marital  behavior  were  considered 
private  matters,  largely  free  from  state  regulation. 

With  the  coming  of  Christianity,  divorce  per  se  was  eventually  abol- 
ished. Marriage  came  to  be  regarded  as  sacramental  in  nature;  hence  it 
was  dissoluble  only  through  death.  Christian  leaders  recognized,  never- 
theless, that  under  certain  conditions  married  life  might  become  intoler- 
able, and  therefore  the  ecclesiastical  courts  sometimes  granted  a  limited 
divorce,  which  permitted  the  spouses  to  live  apart  but  did  not  permit 
them  to  remarry.  Even  in  this  instance,  a  limited  divorce  ( "divorce  from 
bed  and  board" )  was  authorized  only  for  grave  and  serious  reasons  — 
for  example,  cruelty  of  the  sort  which  threatened  life  and  health.  Cruelty, 
in  other  words,  was  used  in  the  literal  sense  and  was  considered  a  valid 
reason  for  wife  and  children  to  escape  the  ravages  of  a  brutal  husband. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  limited  divorce  denoted  relief  from  a  wrong 
action:  one  spouse  was  deemed  to  be  good,  the  other  bad,  and  the 
ensuing  separation  was  an  attempt  to  make  life  tolerable  for  the  good 
spouse,  even  though  remarriage  rights  were  denied  both  partners. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  led  to  the  repudiation  of  the  sacramental 
nature  of  marriage.  Responsibility  for  the  regulation  of  marriage  was 
transferred  from  church  to  state,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  absolute  divorce.  The  Protestant  reformers,  however,  rejected  the 
concept  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  holding  that  while  marriages  could 
be  dissolved  and  remarriages  permitted,  the  grounds  must  be  serious 
( adultery,  cruelty,  desertion )  and  clearly  demonstrable  in  the  legal  sense. 
In  brief,  divorce  was  to  be  granted  to  the  innocent  party  as  a  relief  from 
the  gross  wrongdoing  of  the  spouse  adjudged  to  be  guilty.    In  most 
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European  countries  the  verdict  as  to  whether  one  party  really  was  inno- 
cent and  the  other  guilty,  and  the  decision  whether  divorce  was  to  be 
granted,  came  to  be  determined  in  a  court  of  law. 

In  England,  where  for  centuries  all  forms  of  divorce  had  been 
opposed,  divorce  came  to  be  obtained  not  through  the  courts  but  from 
Parliament  —  by  introducing  a  private  bill,  a  rather  difficult  and  expen- 
sive undertaking.  Following  the  British  pattern,  the  American  colonies 
adopted  the  practice  of  granting  legislative  divorces,  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  lawmaking  bodies  in  the  various  states  were  not 
equipped  to  handle  divorce  suits.  At  any  rate,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  divorce  jurisdiction  had  become  the  province  of  the 
courts,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Interestingly,  England  did  not 
shift  from  legislative  to  judicial  divorces  until  1857,  long  after  the  United 
States  had  made  the  move. 


Social  Philosophy  of  Divorce  Policy 
in  the  United  States 


In  formulating  divorce  law,  the  various  state  legislatures  in  this 
country  adopted  the  traditional  principles  that  (a)  divorce  should  be 
granted  only  for  grave  and  serious  reasons,  and  (b)  it  should  be  legally 
demonstrable  that  one  party,  and  one  party  only,  should  be  "guilty." 
Insofar  as  the  law  is  concerned,  these  principles  have  applied  down  to 
the  present  time.  Although  grounds  for  divorce  have  grown  more 
numerous  over  the  years  ( some  states  now  specify  ten  or  more  grounds ) , 
for  the  most  part  the  legal  reasons  are  quite  serious  —  cruelty,  desertion, 
neglect,  criminality,  adultery,  habitual  drunkenness,  for  example.  And 
not  only  does  the  law  specify  that  the  divorce  suit  be  a  contest  between 
the  guilty  and  innocent  parties,  but  the  courts  are  empowered  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  state. 

Since  society,  or  the  state,  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  marriage,  the  legislative  philosophy  has  been  to  safeguard  the  state's 
interests  by  ascertaining  that  the  alleged  grounds  are  valid,  that  there 
has  been  no  collusion  between  the  partners  seeking  a  divorce,  and  that 
no  frivolity  is  involved.  The  following  judicial  pronouncement  is  illustra- 
tive of  this  philosophy: 
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...  a  divorce  proceeding  is  quite  different  from  an  ordinary  civil  action, 
as  it  has  its  own  distinguishing  features  to  be  considered. 

While  an  action  to  dissolve  a  marital  relationship  is  nominally  between 
two  parties,  the  state,  because  of  its  concern  in  maintaining  the  marriage 
relation,  unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  its  dissolution,  is  an  interested 
party.  It  has  been  recognized  by  eminent  writers  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  .  .  .  decisions,  that  it  is  really  a  triangular  proceeding,  in  which  the 
husband,  the  wife,  and  the  state  are  involved.  While  the  state  does  not 
necessarily  oppose,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  court  to  see  that  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  sever  the  relation  it  shall  not  prevail  without  sufficient  and 
lawful  cause  shown  by  the  real  facts  on  which  the  state  permits  a  divorce 
to  be  granted,  and  to  discover  and  defeat  any  attempted  collusion  and 
fraud.  There  is  a  liberal  legal  discretion  vested  in  the  courts  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.1 

A  double-barreled  question  should  be  raised  at  this  point:  why  the 
continued  insistence  on  the  "guilt  and  innocence"  concept  of  divorce,  with 
one  party  the  plaintiff,  the  other  the  defendant;  and  why  the  emphasis 
on  the  state  or  societal  interest?  If  two  persons  cannot  effect  a  satisfac- 
tory marital  adjustment,  why  not  permit  them  to  get  a  divorce  without 
going  through  the  legality  of  presenting  adequate  grounds?  This  is  one 
of  the  most  vexing  questions  in  the  annals  of  divorce,  and  an  answer 
satisfactory  to  all  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

By  and  large,  our  legal  system  is  based  on  the  theory  of  contest, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  justice  can  best  be  served  by  having 
each  party  present  his  own  side  of  the  case  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Whether  divorce  proceedings  should  be  removed  from  this  judicial  system 
is  a  topic  of  much  debate:  inheritance  rights,  alimony,  child  custody, 
family  support,  and  remarriage  are  but  a  few  of  the  considerations  in- 
volved. 

Exactly  why  the  state's  interest  should  be  safeguarded  is  a  related 
question  that  has  become  the  source  of  bitter  debate.  Traditionally, 
divorce  was  considered  an  extreme  measure,  to  be  resorted  to  only  for 
the  gravest  of  reasons.  However,  as  Rheinstein  has  pointed  out,  a  break 
with  this  traditional  concept  of  divorce  was  inherent  in  the  "philosophy 
of  enlightenment  and  individualism  which  had  grown  up  from  the  six- 
teenth century  to  find  its  classical  expression  in  the  eighteenth  century 
through  the  French  Philosophes,  Locke,  Kant,  and  the  jurists  of  the  school 
of  rationalist  natural  law.    There  was  .  .  .  the  inalienable  right  of  the 

1  Quoted  in  "The  Administration  of  Divorce,"  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
Review,  June,  1953,  p.  1210,  from  Hall  v.  Hall,  122  Pa.  Super.  242,  246,  186  Atl. 
318,320  (1936). 
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individual  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  right  had  clearly  to  include 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  shake  off  the  tie  of  an  unhappy  marriage 
and  to  pursue  marital  happiness  with  a  new  partner.  .  .  .  marriage  as  an 
institution  .  .  .  was  now  declared  to  be  a  civil  contract  about  which 
natural  law  established  that  it  could  be  freely  dissolved  at  any  time,  and 
especially  when  it  turned  out  to  have  failed  in  its  end  of  bringing  happi- 
ness to  the  parties."2 

This  individualistic  concept  —  the  idea  that  marriage  and  divorce 
are  more  or  less  private  affairs  —  has  in  the  past  two  hundred  years  been 
adopted  at  one  time  or  another  by  such  countries  as  Prussia,  France, 
Hungary,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg,  although  the  re- 
sults can  hardly  be  described  as  successful;  at  least,  only  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg  retain  this  system  today.3 

The  United  States,  with  its  traditional  emphasis  on  liberty  and  in- 
dividualism, has  also  been  under  some  internal  pressure  to  liberalize 
divorce  laws,  and  there  is  today  a  vociferous  group  who  lean  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  "mutual  consent"  idea.  But  there  have  been  equally  vocif- 
erous groups  in  our  society  who  take  the  opposite  view,  believing  either 
in  no  divorce  at  all  or  that  divorce  should  be  permitted  only  for  grave 
reasons.  The  over-all  result  has  been  a  curious  legal  amalgam:  our  di- 
vorce laws  have  for  the  most  part  remained  conservative  and  restrictive, 
while  the  actual  divorce  procedure,  as  handled  in  the  divorce  courts,  has 
been  liberal  and  permissive.  Rheinstein  has  put  it  as  follows: 

In  democracies  it  seems  that  it  has  been  easier  for  conservatism  to 
dominate  in  the  legislature  than  in  the  courts.  The  latter,  being  closer 
to  the  pressure  of  individual  parties  and  their  attorneys,  and  unable  to 
investigate,  as  the  law  would  prescribe,  the  immense  mass  of  cases 
brought  before  them,  have  more  easily  yielded  to  individualistic  demands 
which  have  spread  through  the  population  without  finding  organized 
expression.  The  courts  have  thus  come  to  tolerate  collusive  practices 
through  which  consent  divorces  can  be  easily  obtained  in  spite  of  their 
reprobation  by  the  official  law.  Such  practices  have  grown  up  in  a  good 
many  places,  but  quite  especially  in  this  country.  .  .  .  This  discrepancy 
between  the  law  of  the  books  and  the  law  in  action,  which  we  find  in  so 

2  Max  Rheinstein,  "Trends  in  Marriage  and  Divorce  Law  of  Western  Countries," 
reprinted  from  a  symposium,  Divorce:  A  Re-examination  of  Basic  Concepts,  by  per- 
mission from  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  published  by  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law,  Durham,  N.C.  Copyright,  1953,  by  Duke  University,  p.  12. 

3  See  Ervin  Doroghi,  Grounds  for  Divorce  in  European  Countries,  New  York,  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  1955,  p.  32. 
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many  states,  has,  through  its  tolerance  or  promotion  of  collusive  practices 
and  perjury,  developed  into  a  serious  threat  to  the  morals  of  the  bar  and 
the  respect  for  law  among  the  public.4 

Another  consequence  of  the  division  of  opinion  over  divorce  policy 
has  been  that  in  a  few  states,  such  as  Nevada,  Florida,  and  Idaho,  the 
easy-divorce  philosophy  came  to  be  reflected  in  legislative  changes  mak- 
ing for  speedy  divorce  proceedings. 


The  American  Divorce  "System 


While  there  are  some  very  real  differences  in  the  divorce  laws  of  the 
various  states,  common  to  virtually  all  jurisdictions  is  the  American  di- 
vorce "system."  Under  this  system  one  of  the  spouses,  usually  the  wife, 
sues  for  divorce  on  the  legal  ground  which  best  fits  the  so-called  real 
reason.  The  "best  fit"  is  often  determined  by  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff. 
In  court,  the  plaintiff  assumes  the  role  of  the  innocent  and  "good"  spouse, 
while  the  other  spouse  is  painted  various  shades  of  black. 

For  the  most  part,  questioning  by  the  court  is  of  a  routine,  perfunc- 
tory nature.  Witnesses  ( usually  friends  or  relatives )  are  sometimes  called 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  a  variety  of  "evidence"  is  presented,  but  rarely  does 
the  court  probe  into  the  realities  of  the  situation.  And,  most  importantly, 
the  defendant  generally  is  not  in  court  to  defend  himself.  He  has  been 
notified  of  the  hearing,  but  usually  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  attending.  Since  he  is  not  in  court  to  refute  the  allegations 
made  by  the  wife,  the  court  assumes  him  to  be  guilty  and  the  divorce 
is  granted.  Occasionally  the  divorce  suit  develops  into  a  real  contest, 
with  both  spouses  represented  by  their  lawyers.  But  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  the  spouses  have  more  or  less  agreed  beforehand  —  despite  the 
fact  that  such  an  agreement  is  prohibited  by  law  —  which  party  will  be 
the  plaintiff,  what  the  grounds  will  be,  and  that  the  defendant  will  not 
contest  the  suit. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  court  dialogue: 

Lawyer:  And  as  a  result  of  this  [cruelty]  .  .  .  how  did  you  feel? 
Plaintiff:  I  felt  bad.  It  didn't  bother  my  husband  any,  though. 
4  Op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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Lawyer:  I  mean,  how  did  it  affect  you  physically?  Did  it  affect  your 
health? 

Plaintiff:  Oh,  yes!  My  health  got  to  be  very  bad. 

Lawyer:  Were  you  able  to  eat  properly? 

Plaintiff:  No,  I  lost  my  appetite.  He  ate  like  a  cannibal. 

Lawyer:  Were  you  able  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  sleep  at  night? 

Plaintiff:  Not  usually.   Often  I  would  toss  and  turn  the  whole  night. 

Lawyer:  Did  you  lose  any  weight? 

Plaintiff:  Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal. 

Lawyer:  About  how  much  did  you  weigh  when  you  were  married? 

Plaintiff:  About  125. 

Lawyer:  And  what  did  you  weigh  when  you  were  separated? 

Plaintiff:  Less  than  105. 

Lawyer:  As  a  result  of  all  this  .  .  .  did  you  experience  any  nervous- 
ness? 

Plaintiff:  Yes.  I  was  jumpy  all  the  time.  I  used  to  get  headaches 
and  crying  spells. 

Lawyer:  Prior  to  your  marriage  did  you  ever  have  spells  like  this? 

Plaintiff:  No,  never. 

Court:  Actually  how  serious  was  the  state  of  your  health  as  a  result  of 
your  husband's  actions? 

Plaintiff:  Well,  toward  the  end  I  had  to  go  to  my  family  doctor 
almost  every  week,  my  nerves  were  so  bad. 

Court:  Who  is  your  family  doctor? 

Plaintiff:  Dr.  Ralph  Peterman,  on  Goren  Street. 

Court:  What  did  Dr.  Peterman  say  to  you? 

Plaintiff:  He  said  I  shouldn't  live  with  my  husband  any  more;  that 
I  should  leave  him  before  I  was  a  total  wreck. 

Note  that  the  lawyer  in  this  instance  is  merely  trying  to  establish 
that  his  client's  life  "has  been  made  intolerable"  insofar  as  the  legal 
meaning  of  the  term  is  concerned,  and,  of  course,  this  process  entails  the 
plaintiff's  cooperation.  Note,  also,  that  while  the  Court  inquired  into  the 
doctor's  opinion,  no  attempt  was  made  to  put  him  on  the  witness  stand 
and  actually  testify. 

Sayre  effectively  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows : 

In  general,  our  system  of  law  is  an  adversary  one;  we  seek  to  reach 
truth  through  contest,  the  contesting  parties  each  representing  his  own 
interest,  with  a  real  contest  in  which  the  other  contestant  is  striving  his 
best  to  succeed  also.  But  this  elementary  basis  of  our  litigation  generally 
simply  does  not  prevail  in  divorce  litigation.  ...  In  a  word,  divorce 
litigation  is  the  one  striking  exception  in  the  whole  field  of  our  law  to  the 
method  that  the  defendant  is  trying  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  sue- 
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ceeding  and  that  this  real  contest  will  bring  out  the  true  facts  and  the  best 
legal  construction  of  those  facts.5 

This,  then,  for  better  or  worse,  is  the  heart  of  the  current  American 
divorce  system.  The  result  of  two  conflicting  schools  of  thought  —  the 
liberal  versus  the  conservative  —  the  "system"  has  succeeded  only  in 
arousing  the  ire  of  both  groups.  It  is  unlikely,  furthermore,  that  any  basic 
change  in  the  system  will  be  made  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  might  be  added,  parenthetically,  that  the  legal  profession  itself 
is  by  no  means  happy  with  current  divorce  procedures.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  divorce  lawyer  —  an  attorney  who  specializes  in  di- 
vorce actions  —  has  a  rather  low  status  within  the  legal  profession,  even 
though  the  status  ascription  may  seem  unwarranted.  "But,  sad  to  relate," 
writes  S.  L.  Ehrlich,  a  Chicago  attorney,  "most  of  the  truly  high  grade 
lawyers  disdain  divorce  cases;  even  for  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  client, 
they  prefer  to  leave  it  for  one  of  the  younger  men  to  handle."6  Ehrlich 
goes  on  to  cite  evidence  that  in  some  cities  80  per  cent  of  all  divorce  suits 
are  handled  by  about  8  per  cent  of  the  lawyers.7 


Grounds  for  Divorce 


With  every  state  in  the  United  States  having  its  own  divorce  code, 
it  is  more  or  less  natural  that  there  would  be  considerable  variation  in  the 
legal  grounds  for  divorce.  At  the  one  extreme  is  New  York  State,  with 
but  a  single  ground  (adultery);  at  the  other  extreme  is  Kentucky,  which 
lists  twenty  different  grounds.8  Although  the  wording  of  the  various 
statutes  makes  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  precise  figure,  in  the  United  States 
at  large  there  appear  to  be  about  forty  recognized  legal  grounds  for 
divorce,9  as  follows: 

5  Paul  Sayre,  "Divorce  for  the  Unworthy:  Specific  Grounds  for  Divorce,"  Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems,  Winter,  1953,  p.  27. 

6  Stanton  L.  Ehrlich,  "What  Is  a  Divorce  Lawyer?"  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
November,  1959,  p.  362. 

TIbid. 

8  Richard  Mackay,  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  Oceana  Publications, 

1959,  p.  63. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  70-72. 
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Adultery 

Attempt  on  Life  of  Other  Spouse 

Attempt  to  Prostitute  Wife 

Cruelty 

Conviction  of  a  Felony 

Defamation  of  Other  Spouse 

Desertion 

Disappearance 

Divorce  Out  of  State  by  Other 

Party 
Duress 
Epilepsy 
Force 
Fraud 

Habitual  Drunkenness 
Habitual  Use  of  Drugs 
Idiocy 
Impotence 
Insanity 
Incest 
Indignities 


Joining  Sect  Believing  Cohabitation 

Unlawful 
Living  Apart 

Loathsome  Disease  (Leprosy) 
Malformation  Preventing  Sexual 

Intercourse 
Mental  Incapacity 
Nonsupport  by  Husband 
Prior  Marriage 
Refusal  by  Wife  to  Move  to  New 

Residence 
Refusing  to  Cohabit 
Unchastity  (Wife's) 
Under  Age  of  Consent 
Unnatural  Behavior 
Vagrancy 
Venereal  Disease 
Violent  Temper 
Wife  Pregnant  at  Marriage 
Willful  Neglect 


To  make  matters  even  more  complicated,  the  same  ground  is  often 
defined  differently  in  the  various  states.  Vernier  has  pointed  out,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "it  seems  astonishing  that  in  the  forty-three  jurisdictions  rec- 
ognizing cruelty  as  a  ground  for  absolute  divorce  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  define  cruelty  in  twenty-seven  different  ways!"10 

Many  years  ago,  Lichtenberger  studied  the  relationship  between  the 
divorce  rate  of  a  state  and  the  number  of  legal  grounds  in  that  state;  that 
is,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  greater  the  number  of  grounds  available, 
the  higher  the  divorce  rate  would  be.  However,  no  such  relationship  was 
found.11  A  more  recent  tabular  analysis  by  Kirkpatrick  also  revealed  the 
"lack  of  any  systematic  relationship"  between  divorce  rates  and  number 
of  grounds.12  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  divorce  laws  are  not  rigidly 
enforced;  and  even  if  they  were,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  cross  state  lines 
in  order  to  procure  a  divorce. 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  a  relationship  between  divorce  rates 

10  Chester  G.  Vernier,  American  Family  Laws,  Vol.  II,  Stanford  University,  Calif., 
Stanford  University  Press,  1931-1938,  p.  24. 

11  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Divorce,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Companv,  Inc.,  1931, 
pp.  154-186. 

12  Clifford  Kirkpatrick,  The  Family,  New  York,  The  Ronald  Press  Companv,  1955, 
pp.  538-540. 
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and  number  of  grounds  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  wide  array  of 
divorce  grounds  available  in  the  United  States,  the  large  majority  of  them 
are  seldom  used.  Recent  figures  collected  by  the  National  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics  reveal  that  upwards  of  90  per  cent  of  American  divorces  are 
granted  on  two  grounds:  cruelty  (variously  defined),  and  desertion.13 
Even  adultery,  the  only  ground  common  to  all  the  states,  is  being  used 
in  less  than  2  per  cent  of  American  divorce  suits,  popular  belief  to  the 
contrary!14 

Insofar  as  the  statutory  grounds  for  divorce  are  concerned,  most 
states  will  also  permit  divorce  for  habitual  drunkenness,  conviction  of  a 
felony,  impotency,  incurable  insanity,  as  well  as  for  the  above-mentioned 
grounds  of  adultery,  cruelty,  and  desertion.  Since  the  bulk  of  American 
divorce  suits  are  based  on  the  last  two  grounds,  a  brief  description  of  each 
is  in  order. 

Cruelty.  Cruelty  is  easily  the  most  popular  legal  ground,  and 
appears  to  be  used  in  almost  two-thirds  of  all  American  divorce  suits. 
Legally  speaking,  the  term  "cruelty"  has  traditionally  been  defined  as 
extreme  physical  abuse,  and  many  of  our  state  laws  continue  to  use 
phraseology  such  as  "extreme  physical  cruelty,"  "intolerable  cruelty," 
"habitual  cruel  and  inhuman  behavior,"  "cruel  or  barbarous  treatment," 
"inhuman  treatment  endangering  life,"  and  so  on. 

In  practice,  however,  the  term  is  often  little  more  than  a  grab-bag 
definition  which  includes  not  only  physical  abuse  but  quarreling,  bicker- 
ing, name-calling,  and  other  forms  of  domestic  strife.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  jurisdictions  (California,  Colorado,  Utah)  define  cruelty  in  terms 
of  "mental  suffering"  or  "mental  distress,"  while  other  states  (Missouri, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Washington,  Wyoming)  have  added 
the  ground  of  "indignities."  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  actually  include 
the  ground  of  "incompatibility."15 

In  some  states  the  ground  of  cruelty  (or  indignities)  implies  a  sus- 
tained and  continuing  action,  rather  than  an  isolated  event.  Rheinstein, 
with  tongue  in  cheek,  comments  as  follows:  "In  our  state  of  Illinois  the 
typical  grounds  for  divorce  are  desertion  and  extreme  and  repeated  cru- 

13  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Special  Reports,  Vol.  50,  No.  18,  November  25, 
1959,  Table  AN,  p.  LVI. 

14  Ibid.  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  both  the  civil  and  criminal  aspects  of 
adultery,  see  Isabel  Drummond,  The  Sex  Paradox,  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1953,  pp.  237-244. 

15  See  Mackay,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-69. 
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elty.  The  latter  means  two  acts  of  physical  violence.  This  always  reminds 
me  of  the  law  of  dog  bites.  The  first  bite  is  free."16 

The  listing  or  wording  of  a  legal  ground  may  be  less  important  than 
the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  wording.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  the 
ground  of  indignities  "may  consist  of  vulgarity,  unmerited  reproach,  habit- 
ual contumely,  studied  neglect,  intentional  incivility,  manifest  disdain, 
abusive  language,  malignant  ridicule,  and  every  other  plain  manifestation 
of  settled  hate  and  estrangement;  but  slight  or  irregular  acts  of  miscon- 
duct are  not  sufficient."17  The  distinction  between  "unmerited  reproach" 
and  "intentional  incivility"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "slight  or  irregular  acts 
of  misconduct"  on  the  other,  must  indeed  be  fine,  and  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  similar  cases  may  be  adjudged  differently,  depending  upon 
who  is  doing  the  judging. 

Lawyers  who  specialize  in  divorce  suits  are  familiar  with  cases  from 
California  to  Florida  involving  strange  inconsistencies.  Pilpel  and  Za\an 
cite  two  cases  heard  about  the  same  time:  in  one  of  them,  "a  wife  whose 
husband  had  spanked  her  was  denied  a  divorce,"  while  in  the  other,  a 
wife  "whose  husband  had  merely  threatened  to  hit  her  was  granted 
one."18  In  general,  though,  most  courts  are  liberal  in  their  interpretation 
of  cruelty,  mental  cruelty,  and  indignities,  and  unless  the  suit  is  contested 
—  something  of  a  rarity  —  the  divorce  will  most  likely  be  granted.  Thus 
at  one  time  or  another  the  courts  have  included  the  following  under 
cruelty  or  indignities:  nagging,  talking  too  much,  refusal  to  talk,  eating 
crackers  in  bed,  financial  extravagance,  refusal  of  sex  relations,  insistence 
on  too  frequent  sex  relations,  drunkenness,  etc. 

In  brief,  the  temper  of  the  times  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  the 
courts  to  interpret  the  divorce  law  rigidly  or  to  examine  the  e\ddence 
closely.  Ploscowe  aptly  remarks  that  "it  is  this  kind  of  perfunctory  judi- 
cial attitude  and  perfunctory  attention  to  the  evidence  in  divorce  cases 
which  made  it  possible  for  one  judge  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  to  grant 
sixteen  divorces  to  one  woman  in  eleven  years."19 

16  Max  Rheinstein,  "Our  Dual  Law  of  Divorce:  The  Law  in  Action  Versus  the  Law 
of  the  Books,"  in  The  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Conference  on  Divorce,  Con- 
ference Series  No.  9,  February  29,  1953,  p.  40. 

17  Abraham  and  Maurice  Freedman,  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  The  Riverside  Press,  1939,  p.  735. 

18  Harriet  F.  Pilpel  and  Theodora  Zavin,  Your  Marriage  and  the  Laic,  New  York, 
Rinehart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1952,  p.  283. 

19  Morris  Ploscowe,  The  Truth  About  Divorce,  New  York.  Hawthorn  Books.  Inc., 
1955,  p.  109. 
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Desertion.  Desertion  is  the  second  major  ground,  comprising 
nearly  a  third  of  all  American  divorce  suits.  It  is  recognized  in  practically 
every  state,  although  it  is  variously  labeled  "desertion,"  "willful  and  con- 
tinuous desertion,"  "abandonment,"  "willful  absence,"  and  the  like.  Inso- 
far as  divorce  law  is  concerned,  either  husband  or  wife  may  be  guilty  of 
desertion,  though  in  every  instance  the  absence  must  be  continuous  for 
the  period  specified  by  statute.  In  most  states  the  stipulation  is  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years'  continuous  absence,  although  Rhode  Island  specifies 
five  years,  and  Hawaii  six  months. 

While  not  so  involved  as  the  ground  of  cruelty,  there  is  more  to 
desertion  than  meets  the  eye.  If  the  husband  is  chronically  drunk  and 
abusive  to  the  point  where  his  wife  leaves  him,  he  cannot  sue  for  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  desertion;  on  the  contrary,  many  courts  would  award 
her  a  divorce  on  that  ground.  Suppose  a  husband  gets  a  new  job  which 
requires  him  to  move  his  residence  to  another  city  or  state,  whereupon 
his  wife  refuses  to  accompany  him.  Who  is  guilty  of  what?  Our  courts 
are  in  agreement  that  the  husband  is  entitled  to  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  desertion,  even  though  he  is  the  one  who  did  the  moving. 
The  right  to  select  domicile  is,  in  a  legal  sense  at  least,  a  male  preroga- 
tive. 

Generally  speaking,  divorce  courts  attempt  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  deserting  spouse  had  just  cause  for  leaving,  with  the  divorce  being 
granted  to  the  plaintiff  only  in  the  absence  of  such  cause.  In  some  states 
the  persistent  refusal  of  one  spouse  to  consent  to  sexual  intercourse  has 
been  defined  as  desertion,  although  a  number  of  courts  have  decreed 
that  so  long  as  the  partners  live  under  the  same  roof  a  legal  desertion  has 
not  occurred.  However,  if  not  interpreted  as  desertion,  sexual  refusal  will 
often  be  accepted  by  the  courts  as  constituting  an  act  of  cruelty,  and 
the  divorce  can  be  obtained  on  this  ground. 

Party  to  Whom  Granted.  While  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  either 
husband  or  wife  may  bring  suit  for  divorce,  in  practice  it  is  usually  the 
wife  who  is  the  plaintiff.  The  most  recent  figures  indicate  that  in  a  little 
over  70  per  cent  of  all  cases  the  wife  brings  the  suit.20  The  usual  inter- 
pretation is  that  it  is  more  socially  acceptable  for  the  husband  to  remain 
in  the  background  as  defendant  and  accept  the  legal  or  nominal  blame. 
Also,  in  the  large  mass  of  cases  involving  cruelty,  it  is  probably  easier 
20  NOVS  Special  Reports,  Vol.  50,  No.  18,  November  25,  1959,  Table  AO,  p.  LVII. 
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for  the  wife  to  establish  the  fact  of  physical  threat  than  it  would  be  for 
the  husband. 

While  probably  true,  in  the  main,  the  foregoing  explanation  may  be 
oversimplified.  Goode,  for  example,  in  his  comprehensive  study  of  di- 
vorced mothers,  found  that  62  per  cent  of  the  women  contended  that  they 
were  the  ones  who  first  suggested  the  divorce;  13  per  cent  of  the  women 
stated  that  the  suggestion  was  mutual,  and  only  25  per  cent  reported  that 
their  husband  had  first  suggested  the  divorce.21  It  was  Goode's  feeling, 
though,  that  "it  is  more  often  the  husband  than  the  wife  who  first  wishes 
to  escape  from  the  marriage;  and  the  husband  more  often  than  the  wife 
who  is  able  to  adopt  a  strategy  of  divorce  which  forces  the  other  spouse 
to  ask  first  for  the  divorce."22 

In  his  study  of  divorce  records  in  Philadelphia,  the  present  writer 
was  struck  by  the  possibility  that  one  reason  for  the  preponderance  of 
female  plaintiffs  might  be  that  in  cases  involving  adultery,  habitual 
drunkenness,  and  conviction  of  a  crime,  it  actually  was  the  husband  who 
was  at  fault.  It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  even  in  these  instances  the 
husband's  behavior  was  fomented  by  his  wife's  abominable  actions. 

About  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  until  we  know  more  about  the  real 
causes  of  divorce,  as  contrasted  with  the  legal  grounds  used,  figures  indi- 
cating the  percentage  of  wife-plaintiff  cases  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
meaningful.  The  available  evidence  indicates  strongly  that  there  is  a 
nebulous  relationship  between  the  real  causes  of  divorce  and  the  partic- 
ular statutory  grounds  which  are  used.  In  an  original  study  by  Harms- 
worth  and  Minnis,  for  example,  550  lawyers  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
real  causes  of  the  divorce  suits  they  had  handled,  as  contrasted  with  the 
statutory  grounds  employed.  Based  on  a  total  of  more  than  10,000  di- 
vorces, the  lawyers  reported  little  relationship  between  real  and  statutory 
reasons.23 

21  William  J.  Goode,  After  Divorce,  Glencoe,  111.,  The  Free  Press,  1956,  p.  145. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

23  Harry  C.  Harmsworth  and  Mhyra  S.  Minnis,  "Non-Statutory  Causes  of  Divorce: 
The  Lawyer's  Point  of  View,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November,  1955,  pp. 
316-321. 
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Defenses  Against  Divorce 


In  most  cases,  divorce  proceedings  are  rather  cut  and  dried  affairs. 
The  spouses  have  presumably  agreed  to  the  divorce,  a  convenient  ground 
—  usually  cruelty  or  desertion  —  is  chosen,  and  at  the  legal  hearing  the 
defendant  ordinarily  does  not  appear,  or  chooses  not  to  contest  the  alle- 
gations. And  unless  the  technical  requirements,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  legal  residence  and  the  serving  of  notice  upon  the  defendant,  are 
not  fulfilled,  the  chances  are  that  the  divorce  decree  will  be  signed  in 
quick  order. 

Occasionally,  however,  one  of  the  spouses  has  not  agreed  to  the  di- 
vorce, and  a  genuine  contest  —  and  much  trouble  —  develops.  The 
writer  would  estimate  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  divorce  cases 
are  really  contested.24  Those  that  are  contested  are  likely  to  be  long- 
drawn-out  affairs,  and  are  headaches  to  all  concerned.  It  would  not  be 
much  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  win  a  contested  suit  as 
it  is  easy  to  "win"  an  uncontested  one.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
defenses  commonly  employed  in  contested  divorce  proceedings. 

Recrimination.  Stated  simply,  the  principle  of  recrimination 
means  that  if  one  party  is  guilty  a  divorce  may  be  granted,  but  if  both 
are  guilty  neither  one  is  legally  entitled  to  a  divorce.  To  illustrate:  John 
is  guilty  of  adultery;  the  evidence  is  crystal  clear.  Nevertheless,  he  can 
block  the  divorce  if  he  is  able  to  prove  that  his  wife,  Sally,  has  also  had 
extramarital  sex  relations.  However  quaint  the  legal  reasoning  is  on  this 
point,  the  fact  remains  that  recrimination  is  still  in  force  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  states  and  constitutes  one  of  the  defenses  most  often  used  in  con- 
tested suits. 

Recrimination  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  adultery.  Mary,  the  plain- 
tiff, accuses  her  husband,  Bob,  of  desertion,  which  he  cannot  deny.  Bob 
in  turn  accuses  her  of  mental  cruelty,  and  if  he  can  make  the  charge  stick, 
Mary's  plea  for  divorce  will  be  denied.  The  prevailing  rule  is  that  no 
matter  what  the  demonstrated  guilt  of  the  defendant  might  be,  if  the 
plaintiff  can  be  shown  to  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  statutory  grounds  of  the 
state,  the  divorce  can  be  effectively  blocked. 

24  See  Paul  Jacobson,  American  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  Rinehart  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1959,  pp.  120-121. 
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Absurdities  often  arise  in.  those  states  which  employ  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  cruelty;  for  example,  a  wife  might  prove  her  husband  guilty 
of  adultery,  but  what  if  he  can  show  that  she  has  been  an  incessant  nag? 
The  court  may  be  hard  pressed  for  a  decision  if  in  the  past  such  nagging 
has  been  construed  as  a  form  of  cruelty  or  indignity.  In  some  states,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  divorces  are  often  denied  if  the  defendant  can  simply 
show  that  the  plaintiff  provoked  him  into  committing  a  statutory  wrong- 
doing. It  can  easily  be  seen  why  countercharge  ( legally,  "recrimination" ) 
is  such  a  popular  defense  in  contested  divorce  suits. 

In  recent  periods  there  has  been  much  opposition  by  lawyers  and 
judges  to  the  whole  concept  of  recrimination.  A  few  states  have  solved 
the  problem  logically  by  awarding  a  divorce  to  both  parties,  in  the  event 
of  dual  guilt.  A  few  other  jurisdictions  have  attempted  to  weigh  the 
facts  and  award  the  divorce  to  the  party  "least  at  fault."25  In  most 
states,  though,  recrimination  remains  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  arsenal 
of  the  divorce  defendant. 

Collusion.  In  non-technical  language,  collusion  means  simply 
that  the  spouses  have  cooperated  in  getting  their  divorce.  Whereas  the 
law  stipulates  that  a  divorce  suit  must  be  a  legal  contest,  collusion  repre- 
sents any  method  whereby  the  element  of  contest  is  subverted.  Generally 
speaking,  collusion  may  take  any  of  three  forms. 

(1)  The  parties  may  agree  to  submit  false  evidence  regarding  an 
offense  that  was  actually  not  committed.  "Hotel  adultery,"  so  common 
in  New  York  State,  is  a  good  example  of  the  submittal  of  false  evidence. 
Not  only  is  the  wife  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  her  husband  is  not  having 
an  adulterous  affair  with  another  woman,  but  she  —  the  wife  —  is  notified 
when  and  where  the  extramarital  escapade  is  to  take  place  so  that  the 
proper  witnesses,  detectives,  photographers,  etc.,  can  be  employed. 

( 2 )  An  offense  may  be  committed  by  one  of  the  parties  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  agreed-upon  divorce.  In  this  situation  the  hus- 
band may,  for  example,  "desert"  his  wife  and  "refuse  her  pleas"  to  return 
home.  At  the  divorce  hearing,  an  agreed-upon  leave  of  absence  is  then 
blown  up  into  a  full-fledged  case  of  desertion.  And  so  long  as  the  defend- 
ant does  not  put  in  an  appearance  or  contest  the  suit,  the  divorce  will 
nearly  always  be  granted. 

(3)  A  legitimate  defense  may  be  suppressed  by  the  defendant. 
Mabel  sues  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  claiming  that  her  hus- 
25  For  a  pointed  discussion  of  this  trend,  see  Ploscowe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  136-143. 
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band,  Ted,  struck  her  repeatedly.  The  contention  is  true,  but  what  the 
court  doesn't  know  (and  doesn't  want  to  know)  is  that  Ted's  behavior 
was  provoked  by  Mabel's  drinking  and  neglecting  her  household  duties. 
Since  both  want  the  divorce  they  agree  that  Ted  will  not  appear  in  court 
to  tell  his  side  of  the  story.  This  agreement  of  non-appearance  is  open- 
and-shut  collusion. 

While  no  one  can  tell  for  certain  what  the  exact  percentage  is,  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  a  substantial  majority  of  all  divorce  suits  are 
collusive  in  nature.  If  the  court  discovers  that  it  has,  to  use  a  legal 
phrase,  been  imposed  upon,  the  divorce  will  be  denied,  or,  if  already 
granted,  may  be  revoked.  In  practice,  nevertheless,  collusive  practices 
infrequently  come  to  light,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody  wants  to 
upset  the  applecart. 

Connivance.  When  the  plea  of  connivance  is  used  as  the 
defense  in  a  divorce  suit,  the  defendant  says  to  the  court,  in  effect,  "Yes, 
I  committed  this  offense  of  which  I  am  accused.  But  it  happened  because 
my  spouse  deliberately  induced  me  to  do  it  so  that  he  could  use  it  as  a 
ground  for  bringing  a  divorce  suit."26  Pilpel  and  Zavin  go  on  to  state: 
"Connivance  as  a  legal  defense  is  found  most  commonly  today  in  situa- 
tions where  husband  or  wife  has  hired  a  detective  agency  to  watch  the 
other  in  the  hope  of  finding  proof  of  adultery  with  which  a  divorce  suit 
may  be  brought.  If  the  detective  tries  to  hurry  up  the  process  of  getting 
evidence  by  hiring  a  beautiful  blonde  to  pick  up  the  husband  and  take 
him  to  her  apartment,  no  divorce  will  be  granted  even  though  adultery 
was  committed  and  can  be  proved."27 

Connivance  is  recognized  as  a  defense  against  divorce  in  all  states. 
It  is  seldom  used,  however;  or  perhaps  it  is  safer  to  say  that  it  seldom 
comes  to  light. 

Condonation.  Where  one  spouse  has  committed  an  unpro- 
voked wrongdoing  —  desertion,  cruelty,  adultery  —  the  other  is  entitled 
to  a  divorce.  But  the  law  has  inserted  an  "if."  The  defendant  is  entitled 
to  a  divorce  provided  he  or  she  has  not  forgiven  the  wrongdoing.  Such 
forgiveness  is  known  in  the  courts  as  condonation,  and  is  generally  an 
effective  defense  in  divorce  suits.  Condonation  is  usually  assumed  where 
the  spouses  have  cohabited  or  have  indulged  in  sex  relations  subsequent 
to  the  wrongdoing.  If,  for  instance,  a  husband  deserts  his  wife  and  stays 
26  Quoted  by  Pilpel  and  Zavin,  op.  cit.,  p.  292.  27  Ibid.,  p.  293. 
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away  for  several  years,  his  wife  cannot  effectively  sue  for  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  desertion  if  it  becomes  known  that  she  had  sexual  intercourse 
with  her  husband,  let  us  say,  just  before  filing  the  suit. 

Some  states  limit  condonation  to  those  cases  involving  specified 
grounds  —  adultery,  for  example  —  but  nearly  all  states  follow  the  letter 
of  the  law  where  the  case  is  applicable.  In  most  divorce  suits,  therefore, 
one  question  is  almost  certain  to  be  asked  by  the  court:  When  did  you 
last  have  sex  relations  with  your  spouse? 

Alimony.  Legally  speaking,  alimony  is  certainly  no  defense 
against  divorce  action  in  the  same  sense  as  recrimination,  collusion,  con- 
nivance, and  condonation.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
threat  of  alimony  has  prevented  more  divorces  than  all  the  foregoing 
defenses  combined. 

Statutes  governing  alimony  vary  a  great  deal  from  state  to  state,  but 
we  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  money  awarded  by  the  court  to 
the  wife.  All  states  have  laws  compelling  divorced  husbands  to  pay  for 
the  upkeep  of  their  children,  and  while  this  payment  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  part  of  alimony,  in  reality  it  is  a  kind  of  support  order  and 
need  not  be  considered  further. 

Some  states  are  traditionally  liberal  in  their  awards  of  alimony,  while 
others  tend  to  look  with  disfavor  on  the  whole  idea.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  is  no  alimony.*  New  Hampshire  will  generally  not  award  alimony 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years,  t  In  most  states,  alimony  will  not 
be  awarded  in  those  cases  where  it  is  the  husband  who  has  brought  the 
suit.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  wife  is  the  plaintiff  some  courts  have 
awarded  huge  sums  of  money,  regular  payments  of  which  must  be  made 
until  the  wife  dies  or  remarries.  Baber  cites  the  case  of  a  New  York 
court  which  awarded  the  wife  $90,000  a  year!28 

Remarriage  of  the  husband  does  not  relieve  him  of  his  alimony  obli- 
gations, although  some  courts  will  consider  this  just  cause  for  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  payments.  In  Louisiana,  the  law  prohibits  an  ex- wife  from 
getting  more  than  one-third  of  her  husband's  income,  and  while  in  most 
states  the  actual  amount  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  one-third 
figure  is  rarely  exceeded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  alimony  awards 
in  the  United  States  are  fairly  modest,  many  of  them  not  exceeding  $100 

*  Except  in  support  of  an  insane  spouse. 

t  Except  in  cases  where  the  wife  is  incapacitated. 

28  Ray  E.  Baber,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

Inc.,  1953,  p.  482. 
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a  month.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  most  divorce  suits  do  not 
involve  alimony.  Scattered  figures  suggest  that  alimony  is  awarded  in 
perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  divorce  cases  in  this  country.29  Out-of-court 
settlements  would,  to  an  unknown  extent,  increase  the  number  of  cases 
involving  monetary  payment  to  the  wife. 

Most  courts  will  include  the  following  factors  in  considering  alimony 
awards:  length  of  marriage;  earning  potential  of  the  wife,  as  based 
on  experience  and  education;  age  of  the  wife;  ability  of  the  husband  to 
pay;  and  wife's  income,  if  any.  Thus,  an  older  woman  who  has  been 
married  for  many  years  to  a  well-to-do  man  will  receive  more  considera- 
tion from  the  court  than  a  young  woman,  recently  married,  who  is  an 
experienced  stenographer. 

The  majority  of  alimony  cases  are  presumably  handled  in  an  equit- 
able manner,  but  occasionally  the  courts  have  a  problem  in  assessing  an 
intangible  called  the  "wife's  needs,"  by  which  is  meant  the  style  and 
manner  of  living  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  Baber  cites  the  case 
of  a  woman  who,  "in  making  her  alimony  demands,  included  among 
many  other  needs'  such  items  as:  rent,  $9,600;  food,  $6,300;  clothes, 
$5,000;  entertainment,  $2,900;  tips,  $1,100.  The  total  was  $42,000  per  year. 
She  felt  insulted  when  the  court  raised  a  judicial  eyebrow  at  the  size  of 
some  of  the  items."30 

Another  tendency  has  been  for  some  courts  to  award  the  wife  a 
lump-sum  settlement  in  lieu  of  regular  alimony  payments.  Most  courts, 
however,  continue  to  lean  toward  the  regular-payment  plan  —  to  the 
eternal  dismay  of  the  husbands  involved.  Just  or  unjust,  once  the  judge 
signs  the  court  order,  alimony  must  be  paid  or  the  husband  faces  a  prison 
sentence. 

It  does  seem  somewhat  anachronistic,  in  an  age  of  increasing  fem- 
inine equality,  that  the  statutes  providing  for  alimony  have  remained  on 
the  books  for  as  long  as  they  have.  Support  for  children,  or  for  wives 
who  have  no  other  means  of  support  is  one  thing;  but  to  award  alimony 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  female  "right"  is  hard  to  justify  on  socio- 
logical grounds.  Why  more  states  have  not  followed  Pennsylvania's  lead 
in  abolishing  alimony  is  something  of  a  mystery.  A  small  ray  of  hope 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  one-third  of  the  states  the  courts  are 
now  empowered  to  award  alimony  to  the  husband.  Such  instances  are 
extremely  rare,  however,  and  generally  involve  cases  where  the  husband 
has  become  incapacitated  and  is  unable  to  work. 
29  See  Jacobson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  127-128.  30  Qp.  cit.,  p.  482. 
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Migratory  Divorce 


The  full  faith  and  credit  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  individual  states  from  acting  as  independent  sovereignties. 
The  clause  was  inserted  in  the  spirit  of  promoting  cooperation  among  the 
states  and  fostering  a  respect  for  one  another's  laws.  Thus,  a  marriage 
performed  in  one  state  was  held  to  be  legal  and  binding  in  all  the  states, 
provided  only  that  it  was  valid  in  the  state  where  it  was  performed.  But 
while  there  have  been  relatively  few  interstate  controversies  relating  to 
marriage,  out-of-state  or  migratory  divorces  have  raised  serious  legal  and 
social  problems. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  certain  couples  may  decide  to 
procure  a  divorce  in  a  state  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  live.  In  the 
first  place,  there  may  be  less  publicity.  Many  home-town  papers  follow 
the  custom  of  publishing  lists  of  marriages  and  divorces,  and  a  temporary 
departure  to  another  state  would  preclude  the  listing  of  one's  name  in 
the  divorce  columns.  Second,  the  reason  for  the  divorce  may  not  be 
legally  acceptable  in  the  home  state.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  South  Car- 
olina did  not  recognize  divorce  on  any  ground.  In  the  absence  of  statu- 
tory provision,  therefore,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  South  Carolinians  who 
procured  divorces  were  forced  to  go  out  of  state.  Even  today  New  Yorkers 
often  go  to  another  state  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  contemplated 
divorce  is  not  related  to  adultery  and  they  refuse  to  become  party  to 
a  trumped-up  charge. 

A  third  reason  for  going  out  of  state  is  that  one  spouse  may  refuse 
to  agree  to  the  divorce,  and  rather  than  go  through  the  lengthy  (and 
perhaps  unsuccessful )  ordeal  of  a  contested  suit,  the  partner  may  attempt 
to  "slide  the  divorce  through"  in  another  state,  perhaps  even  without  his 
spouse's  knowledge.  In  a  legal  sense,  this  may  represent  fallacious  rea- 
soning, but  cases  of  this  kind  nevertheless  occur.  And  finally,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  a  couple  may  be  desirous  of  a  divorce  as  soon 
as  possible,  which  usually  means  a  trip  to  one  of  the  "quickie"  states.  This 
reason  is  a  rather  important  one  and  calls  for  some  explanation. 

A  typical  divorce  case,  from  the  time  the  suit  is  filed  to  the  signing 
of  the  decree,  may  take  anywhere  from  three  to  nine  months,  provided 
there  are  no  complications.  Lawyers  who  know  the  ropes  can  sometimes 
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have  divorces  pushed  through  in  a  little  less  time,  but  in  many  states 
the  court  dockets  are  crowded,  legal  formalities  must  be  observed,  and 
over  the  years  the  custom  has  arisen  whereby  cases  requiring  speed  are 
likely  to  fall  in  the  migratory  class. 

Before  a  state  can  grant  a  divorce,  at  least  one  party  must  be  a  bona 
fide  resident  thereof,  so  that  the  speed  of  a  migratory  divorce  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  become  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent. The  legal  definition  of  what  constitutes  domicile  varies  from  state 
to  state,  though  most  jurisdictions  require  a  one-year  residence.  Some 
states  require  two  or  three  years,  however,  and  Massachusetts  has  a  five- 
year  residency  requirement.*  About  a  hundred  years  ago  Nevada 
adopted  a  six-months  residency  rule,  and  while  nothing  much  was  made 
of  it  at  the  time  (divorces  being  rare  in  that  day  and  age)  eventually 
the  temporal  opportunities  came  to  be  noted  by  residents  (or  lawyers) 
of  other  states. 

Although  some  residents  of  Nevada  must  have  been  shocked  at  the 
influx  of  divorce  suits,  the  commercial  benefits  of  the  divorce  trade  were 
not  easy  to  ignore,  and  in  1927  the  Nevada  legislature  shortened  the 
residency  period  from  six  months  to  three.  Shortly  afterward,  Idaho, 
Arkansas,  and  Florida  adopted  a  three-months  rule,  and  somewhat  later 
Wyoming  set  the  residency  requirement  at  two  months.  Meeting  the 
competition  head-on,  Nevada  reduced  the  period  to  six  weeks,  and  Idaho 
followed  suit.  At  present,  divorces  can  be  acquired  in  six  weeks  time  in 
Nevada,  Idaho,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.31 

These  "quickie"  states  make  no  bones  about  their  purpose.  They  are 
after  the  tourist  trade,  and  the  prospect  of  speedy  divorce  is  held  out  as 
a  choice  incentive.  Thus  today  a  couple  can  take  a  winter  vacation  in 
sunny  Florida  knowing  that  they  can  return  home  sun-tanned  and  single. 
Or,  better  yet,  a  six-week  vacation  in  Reno  or  Las  Vegas  will  provide  not 
only  a  divorce  but  ample  opportunity  to  get  in  some  gambling  time.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  grounds  in  these  states  are  much  the  same  as 
those  in  other  jurisdictions  (desertion,  cruelty,  adultery,  habitual  drunk- 
enness, and  so  on ) .  The  incentive  is  not  the  grounds  but  the  speed. 

The  question  remains:  Are  such  migratory  or  "quickie"  divorces  rec- 
ognized as  valid  in  the  other  states?  In  spite  of  some  pointed  exceptions, 
the  general  answer  is  yes.  More  specifically,  let  us  examine  briefly  the 
two  broad  types  of  cases  involved: 

*  A  three-year  residency  is  required  if  the  marriage  was  contracted  in  the  state. 
31  See  Mackay,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-60. 
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(1)  Both  spouses  go  to,  let  us  say,  Reno.  If  both  spouses  travel  to 
Reno,  live  there  continuously  for  the  six-week  residency  period,  and  if 
the  defendant,  either  personally  or  through  an  attorney,  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  hearing,  the  divorce  must  be  recognized  in  the  home 
state.  This  ruling  is  based  on  a  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  is  no  longer  open  to  question.  The  Court  may  in  the  future  reverse 
itself  —  this  has  happened  in  the  past  on  questions  of  divorce  —  but  until 
such  time,  the  law  of  the  land  stipulates  that  when  a  couple  comply  with 
the  legal  requirements  of  one  state,  the  divorce  must  be  accepted  as  valid 
by  all  the  states. 

(2)  Only  one  spouse  goes  to  Reno  for  the  six  weeks'  residency.  So 
long  as  the  defendant  has  been  properly  served  notice,  and  so  long  as  he 
puts  in  an  appearance,  either  in  person  or  through  his  lawyer,  the  result 
is  the  same  as  if  both  parties  had  established  residency;  namely,  the 
divorce  must  be  recognized  in  all  states. 

Thus  far,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  illustrative  couples  have  agreed  to 
the  divorce.  But  suppose  they  cannot  agree,  and  suppose  the  husband 
goes  to  Reno  over  his  wife's  refusal  to  grant  the  divorce.  She  is  served 
notice  in  New  York  (by  mail  or  through  publication  in  a  local  news- 
paper), and  at  the  advice  of  her  attorney  ignores  the  notice.  The  divorce 
is  granted  in  Reno  at  the  end  of  the  six-week  period,  whereupon  the 
husband  returns  to  his  home  in  New  York.  If  the  wife  can  prove  that 
he  went  to  Reno  not  to  live  there  but  merely  to  establish  the  technical 
requirement  of  residence,  the  Nevada  divorce  will  not  be  accepted.  If, 
in  the  meantime,  the  husband  has  remarried  and  has  had  children  by 
his  second  wife,  the  second  marriage  can  be  declared  bigamous  and  the 
children  illegitimate. 

This  ruling,  also,  has  been  established  through  a  Supreme  Court 
decision.  As  Ploscowe  points  out:  "If  a  husband  or  wife  wishes  to  secure 
a  divorce  without  the  cooperation  or  consent  of  the  other  spouse,  in  a 
state  in  which  neither  lives,  he  or  she  7mist  be  prepared  to  establish  a  real 
domicile  in  that  state.  The  six-weeks'  or  three-months'  residence  in  Ne- 
vada or  Florida  before  the  divorce  is  granted  and  the  immediate  return 
to  the  home  state,  just  will  not  do."32 

The  full  faith  and  credit  clause,  the  varying  residence  requirements, 
and  the  opinions  and  reversals  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  combined  to 
make  the  status  of  migratory  divorces  an  uncertain  one.  The  above  cases 
have  been  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms  for  purposes  of  illustration.  In 
32  Op.  cit.,  p.  174. 
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practice,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  exactly  what  kinds  of  action  will 
support  a  genuine,  as  over  against  a  legal,  residency.  Alimony,  children, 
property  settlements,  continued  change  of  residence,  and  other  factors 
tend  to  complicate  matters.  And  since  one  case  is  seldom  exactly  like 
another,  lawyers  admit  that  they  are  not  always  certain  how  a  particular 
suit  will  be  decided.  Federal  marriage  and  divorce  legislation  would  be 
a  neat  solution  to  the  whole  problem,  but  as  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
chapter  the  likelihood  of  such  legislation  is  rather  remote,  at  least  for  the 
present.  In  the  meantime,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  migratory  divorce 
situation  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 


Limited  Divorce 


The  concept  of  limited  divorce  springs  from  canon  law  and  from 
the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  hence  is  religious  in  origin. 
While  they  rejected  the  notion  of  absolute  divorce,  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  sometimes  authorized  husband  and  wife  to  live  apart  in  cases 
where  continued  cohabitation  was  grossly  intolerable.  Neither  party, 
however,  was  permitted  to  remarry,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  were  still  intact.  In  both  a  figurative  and  literal  sense  the 
divorce  was  from  "bed  and  board"  only,  a  term  which  is  still  used. 

In  America  the  various  state  legislatures  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  limited  divorce:  some  looked  upon  it  as  a  sensible  alternative  to 
an  intolerable  marriage;  others  rejected  the  idea  on  the  ground  that  it 
served  no  real  purpose,  their  argument  being  that  since  the  parties  could 
neither  remarry  nor  live  together  as  man  and  wife,  they  were  left  in  a 
highly  unnatural  state  of  existence.  The  upshot  was  that  about  half  the 
states  provided  statutory  grounds  for  limited  divorce,  half  did  not,  and 
this  dichotomy  still  exists.  In  those  states  providing  for  limited  divorce, 
it  is  referred  to  by  a  variety  of  terms  —  judicial  separation,  partial  dis- 
solution, divorce  from  bed  and  board,  separatio  a  mensa  et  thoro,  limited 
divorce.  All  of  these  terms  contrast  with  absolute  divorce  (divortium  a 
vinculo  matrimonii ) . 

Under  a  limited  divorce  decree  neither  party  may  remarry  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  other,  the  husband  is  still  responsible  for  the  support 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  couple  may  not  live  together  without 
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express  permission  from  the  court.  Should  the  couple  disregard  the  court 
order  and  cohabit,  and  should  the  wife  give  birth  to  a  child,  the  latter 
would  be  presumed  to  be  illegitimate.  Should  either  husband  or  wife 
have  sexual  intercourse  with  someone  else  during  the  period  of  judicial 
separation,  he  or  she  can  be  adjudged  guilty  of  adultery. 

Although  there  are  some  differences  among  the  states,  the  legal 
grounds  for  limited  divorce  are  rather  similar  to  those  for  absolute  di- 
vorce —  for  example,  desertion,  cruelty,  adultery,  conviction  of  a  crime, 
nonsupport,  habitual  drunkenness.  In  general,  a  limited  divorce  is  avail- 
able to  either  party,  although  some  states,  like  Pennsylvania,  permit  only 
the  wife  to  bring  suit.  In  all  states  having  provisions  for  limited  divorce, 
however,  the  large  majority  of  cases  are  those  in  which  the  wife  institutes 
action. 

The  question  must  be  raised,  "Exactly  what  purpose  does  a  limited 
divorce  serve?"  The  most  common  answer  is  that  it  permits  couples  to 
live  apart  who  have  religious  or  moral  scruples  against  divorce.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  a  convincing  argument.  Such  couples  can  live  apart  with- 
out going  to  the  trouble  and  financial  expense  of  procuring  a  judicial 
separation. 

In  Louisiana  an  absolute  divorce  cannot  be  granted  unless  preceded 
by  a  one-year  limited  divorce.  In  this  state  the  judicial  separation  serves 
a  real  function,  namely,  that  of  providing  a  "cooling  off"  period  for  the 
couple  before  they  take  the  final  step  toward  marital  severance.  In  the 
other  states  involved,  limited  divorces  are  often  used  by  wives  who, 
although  they  do  not  morally  believe  in  divorce,  have  been  mistreated 
by  their  husbands.  A  judicial  separation  in  these  instances  is  the  only 
practicable  safeguard  short  of  criminal  proceedings. 

With  the  exception  of  this  type  of  case,  however,  and  with  the 
further  exception  of  the  Louisiana  situation,  limited  divorces  serve  little 
real  purpose.  In  practice,  they  comprise  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
divorce  actions.  The  writer  would  estimate  that  of  the  marital  dissolu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  limited  divorces  would  comprise  no  more  than 
2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total.33 

Separate  Maintenance  Proceedings.  These  proceedings  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  stipulations  of  a  limited  divorce;  in  fact,  in  those 
states  having  no  statutory  provisions  for  limited  divorce,  separate  main- 
tenance proceedings  have  the  effect  of  serving  as  a  substitute.  Such  pro- 
33  See  Jacobson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  116-117. 
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ceedings,  handled  in  courts  of  equity,  do  not  sever  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony, do  not  permit  remarriage  by  either  party,  and  do  not  negate  the 
husband's  obligations  to  support  wife  and  family. 

On  the  contrary,  separate  maintenance  proceedings  are  used  pri- 
marily to  insure  support  of  the  wife  in  those  instances  where  (a)  she  is 
living  apart  from  her  husband,  (b)  is  in  need  of  support,  and  (c)  can 
demonstrate  that  she  was  not  the  cause  of  the  marital  breakup.  As  thus 
defined,  separate  maintenance  proceedings  are  available  to  the  wife  only, 
rather  than  to  the  wife  or  husband,  as  is  the  case  in  limited  divorce. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  difference  between  a  limited  divorce  and  a  sep- 
arate maintenance  proceeding  is  that  in  the  latter  case,  even  though  the 
couple  have  agreed  to  separate,  no  court  action  is  necessary  should  they 
decide  to  become  reconciled  and  live  together  again.  In  most  states,  such 
action  simply  puts  an  end  to  the  separation  agreement.  As  we  have  seen, 
in  limited  divorce  suits  the  couple  must  receive  court  permission  before 
cohabitation  can  legally  be  resumed. 

Interlocutory  Decrees.  These  decrees  should  not  be  confused 
with  separate  maintenance  action  or  limited  divorce.  An  interlocutory 
decree  (decree  nisi)  is  part  of  an  absolute  divorce  in  about  one-third  of 
the  states,  and  serves  simply  as  a  preliminary  decree.  In  these  states  it 
is  not  until  some  time  after  the  interlocutory  decree  is  issued  that  the 
divorce  becomes  final  and  the  parties  are  free  to  remarry.  The  time 
required  between  the  preliminary  or  interlocutory  decree  and  the  final 
decree  varies,  depending  upon  the  jurisdiction,  from  one  month  to  one 
year.  Utilization  of  the  interlocutory  decree  has  the  advantage  of  dis- 
couraging hasty  divorces  and  encouraging  reconciliation.  Theoretically, 
also,  the  court  is  given  time  to  investigate  possible  collusion  and  con- 
nivance, although  at  present  such  judicial  investigations  are  seldom  under- 
taken. 


Annulment 


Like  limited  divorce,  the  concept  of  annulment  has  its  roots  in  the 
canon  law  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  taken  the  position  that  mar- 
riage is  indissoluble  except  by  death,  a  premise  that,  until  1857,  was  also 
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held  by  the  Church  of  England  and  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Both  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England,  however,  have 
always  permitted  annulment  —  the  declaration  that  because  of  premarital 
impediments,  the  marriage  itself  has  been  null  and  void  from  the  time 
of  its  inception.  Parties  to  a  religious  annulment  are  free  to  remarry  be- 
cause, in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  the  marriage  was  considered  never  to 
have  existed.  Our  own  family  laws,  which  have  been  greatly  influenced 
by  canon  law,  adopted  the  concept  of  annulment,  and  today  most  — 
though  not  all  —  states  have  statutory  provisions  by  which  marriages  can 
be  annulled. 

It  is  a  commonly  held  belief  that  the  distinction  between  divorce  and 
annulment  is  that  a  divorce  dissolves  the  marriage  as  of  the  date  the 
decree  is  signed,  whereas  an  annulment  is  legal  recognition  that  a  valid 
marriage  never  took  place.  In  one  sense  this  distinction  is  a  real  one,  but 
in  another  it  is  simply  a  play  on  words.  Frank  marries  Helen,  and  two 
years  later  she  has  twins.  For  reasons  which  need  not  concern  us  now, 
Frank  goes  to  court  and  sues  for  an  annulment,  which  is  granted.  How- 
ever, the  law  of  the  state  provides  that  in  such  instances  the  children  are 
deemed  legitimate,  and  Frank  must  therefore  pay  for  their  support.  The 
court,  furthermore,  orders  Frank  to  pay  alimony  to  Helen.  What  does  it 
really  matter  if  the  annulment  decree,  in  all  legal  elegance,  announces 
that  a  valid  marriage  never  existed?  In  effect,  how  does  such  an  annul- 
ment actually  differ  from  a  divorce?  The  answer  is  that  it  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all. 

The  foregoing  illustration  is  hardly  a  typical  case  of  annulment, 
though  such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare.  While  most  courts  frown  on 
the  practice,  some  dozen  states  do  have  statutory  provisions  for  awarding 
alimony  in  annulment  suits.  Where  there  are  no  specific  statutes  to  the 
contrary,  incidentally,  children  of  an  annulled  marriage  are  generally 
held  to  be  illegitimate. 

Perhaps  the  most  realistic  distinction  between  divorce  and  annul- 
ment pertains  to  the  time  of  the  cause.  The  cause  or  reason  for  an  annul- 
ment must  generally  precede  the  marriage,  while  the  ground  for  a  di- 
vorce supposedly  occurs  after  the  marriage  has  taken  place.  Thus  such 
typical  causes  of  annulment  as  under-age,  consanguinity,  fraud,  existence 
of  a  prior  marriage,  impotence,  and  physical  incapacity  are  all  factors 
which  existed  before  the  marriage.  Cruelty,  desertion,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, adultery  —  the  usual  grounds  for  a  divorce  —  involve  behavior 
which  arose  after  the  marriage. 
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In  practice,  even  this  premarital-postmarital  distinction  does  not 
always  apply.  Impotence  and  insanity,  for  instance,  are  grounds  for  an- 
nulment in  many  states,  yet  the  time  of  occurrence  is  often  shadowy; 
in  fact,  New  York  State  permits  an  annulment  to  be  granted  in  cases 
where  one  spouse  has  been  insane  for  five  years,  even  if  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  he  or  she  was  sane  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

The  most  common  ground  for  annulment,  and  the  one  which  is  the 
most  difficult  to  define  and  interpret,  is  fraud  —  that  is,  a  "serious  misrep- 
resentation" by  one  party  prior  to  the  marriage.  Traditionally,  such  fraud- 
ulent actions  as  concealment  of  a  premarital  pregnancy  (caused  by  an- 
other man )  and  premarital  histories  of  prostitution  or  homosexuality  were 
typical  cases  of  misrepresentation,  and  they  generally  resulted  in  the 
court's  granting  an  annulment.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  "serious" 
part  of  the  misrepresentation  has  often  been  winked  at.  Annulments  have 
actually  been  granted  because  the  husband  had  exaggerated  the  extent 
of  his  salary;  because  the  wife  had  held  herself  out  to  be  a  virgin  ( which 
she  wasn't);  because  the  husband  reneged  on  his  promise  to  have  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  following  the  civil  proceedings;  because  the  wife  re- 
fused to  have  children;  because  the  husband  had  certain  character 
defects  prior  to  marriage  which  he  had  successfully  concealed,  and  so 
on. 

In  brief,  annulments  have  sometimes  been  granted  for  the  flimsiest 
of  reasons,  and  seem  to  be  used  in  those  states,  like  New  York,  where 
divorce  grounds  are  few  or  where  the  divorce  procedure  is  perhaps  too 
involved.  Thus,  while  annulments  represent  only  about  3.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  marital  dissolutions  in  the  United  States  at  large,  in  New  York 
State  some  40  per  cent  of  all  marital  dissolutions  are  annulments.  In 
fact,  Jacobson  reports  that  during  the  1950's  "an  average  of  4,170  annul- 
ments per  year  have  been  granted  in  New  York  State  —  almost  one  third 
of  the  total  in  the  United  States."34  In  New  Mexico,  where  divorce  may 
be  procured  on  the  convenient  ground  of  incompatibility,  annulments 
are  virtually  unknown. 

In  the  case  of  annulment,  as  in  divorce,  there  is  a  marked  discrep- 
ancy between  the  law  on  the  books  and  the  law  in  practice.  Traditionally 
used  to  nullify  marriages  involving  a  gross  societal  impediment  (incest, 
prior  marriage,  under-age)  or  a  serious  act  of  premarital  fraud  (con- 
cealed prostitution  or  impotency),  annulment  today  is  frequently  being 
resorted  to  as  a  convenient  circumvention  of  divorce  proceedings. 
34  ibid.,  pp.  113-114. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Divorce  in  European  Countries 


Divorce  legalities  and  procedures  in  Europe  are  in  many  ways  similar 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  substantial  variations  among  the 
different  European  countries,  the  grounds  for  divorce  are  much  the  same 
as  those  used  in  this  country.  The  various  defenses  (connivance,  con- 
donation, etc. )  are  also  similar  to  ours,  and  observers  report  that  a  goodly 
proportion  of  all  divorces  are  collusive  in  nature,  even  though  collusion 
may  be  officially  frowned  upon  by  the  courts.  Also,  as  in  this  country,  it 
is  the  wife  rather  than  the  husband  who  is  most  likely  to  file  for  the 
divorce.35 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  substantial  differences  between 
European  and  American  divorce  legalities.  Divorce  is  simply  not  per- 
mitted, for  example,  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Eire,  and  in  the  small 
municipalities  of  Liechtenstein  and  Andorra.*  In  other  countries  — 
Belgium,  Luxemburg  —  divorce  by  mutual  consent  is  legally  authorized. 
Also,  legal  separation  as  a  prelude  to  divorce  is  much  more  common  in 
Europe  than  in  America.  And  while  a  number  of  divorce  grounds  are 
common  to  both  Europe  and  America,  the  European  courts,  as  we  shall 
see,  are  given  wider  powers  in  matters  of  interpretation.  While  space 
does  not  permit  a  detailed  description  of  European  divorce  legalities,  a 
few  of  the  more  important  aspects  are  summarized  below. 

Grounds  for  Divorce.  Generally  speaking,  European  countries 
recognize  two  classes  of  divorce  grounds:  absolute  and  relative.  Those 
that  are  absolute  are  spelled  out  in  the  statutes,  and  if  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  in  accord  with  the  statutes,  a  divorce  will  be  granted,  the  judge 
having  little  discretionary  power.  But  if  the  grounds  are  relative  the 
judge  has  the  authority  to  grant  or  deny  the  divorce,  no  matter  how 
conclusive  the  evidence.  The  granting  or  withholding  of  a  divorce,  in  this 
instance,  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  he  feels  that  the  marriage  is 
beyond  repair.    While  certain  grounds  may  be  absolute  in  one  country 

35  For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  divorce  procedures  in  particular  European 
countries,  see  Ervin  Doroghi,  op.  cit.  Most  of  the  statutory  data  in  the  present  section 
have  been  derived  from  this  source. 

*  In  Liechenstcin  and  Portugal  divorce  is  permitted  for  non-Catholics.  In  Italy,  Spain, 
Eire,  and  Andorra  divorce  is  prohibited  to  all  residents.  The  Latin  American  coun- 
tries of  Chile,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  also  prohibit  divorce. 
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and  relative  in  the  next,  the  most  common  absolute  grounds  are  adultery, 
desertion,  bigamy,  imprisonment,  and  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  other 
spouse. 

Relative  grounds  would  include  most  of  those  listed  in  our  own  states 
as  cruelty,  indignities,  mental  cruelty,  incompatibility,  and  so  on.  The 
majority  of  European  countries  have  adopted  a  "violation  of  marital 
obligations"  clause,  under  which  a  judge  is  given  much  interpretive 
leeway.  Doroghi  states:  "Where  statutory  law  does  not  strictly  restrict 
the  judge's  discretion,  European  courts  have  construed  numerous  acts  of 
violations  of  marital  obligations.  Among  them  are  verbal  insults,  con- 
temptuous conduct  with  respect  to  the  other  spouse  or  his  or  her  near 
relatives,  scandalous  neglect  of  children,  addiction  to  drugs,  persistent 
gambling.  The  elasticity  of  the  vague  clause  Violation  of  marital  obliga- 
tions' enables  the  judge  to  adapt  his  decision  to  the  special  requirements 
of  the  case  and  to  the  character  of  the  parties."36 

Defenses  Against  Divorce.  Practically  all  European  countries 
recognize  condonation,  connivance,  and  collusion  as  defenses  against 
divorce.  Reciprocal  guilt  ( or  "recrimination,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  United 
States )  may  or  may  not  be  a  defense,  depending  on  the  country  involved. 
European  courts  are  apparently  divided  on  this  point.  Exactly  how  much 
collusion  occurs  in  Europe  no  one  can  say,  though  presumably  a  good 
bit  of  it  goes  on.  In  most  countries  a  "defender  of  marriage"  is  appointed 
to  check  on  possible  collusion  and  otherwise  uphold  the  state's  interest. 
In  practice,  however,  this  activity  is  often  of  a  perfunctory  nature. 

Separation  as  a  Prelude  to  Divorce.  One  of  the  most  often 
used  divorce  mechanisms  in  a  number  of  European  countries  is  that  of 
applying  to  the  courts  not  for  a  divorce,  but  for  a  legal  separation.  After 
a  specified  length  of  time  —  from  one  to  five  years,  depending  on  the 
country  —  the  separation  may  be  converted  to  a  divorce  upon  application 
of  the  parties.  During  the  separation  there  is  often  some  attempt  made 
by  the  court  to  effect  a  reconcilation. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  our  own  states  have  leaned 
toward  separation  as  a  ground  for  divorce.  In  almost  one-third  of  the 
states  "husband  and  wife  living  apart"  for  a  specified  time  is  recognized 
as  a  statutory  divorce  ground.  However,  even  in  these  states,  the  ground 
has  not  had  the  widespread  acceptance  that  it  has  in  Europe. 
36  Op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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Divorce  by  Mutual  Consent.  The  practice  of  permitting 
divorce  by  mutual  consent  is  anything  but  new.  For  centuries  it  was  a 
much  used  —  and  abused  —  ground  in  Rome.  Divorce  by  mutual  con- 
sent was  permitted  in  France  under  the  Napoleonic  Code,  and  at  one 
time  or  another  has  also  been  in  effect  in  certain  German  states,  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Russia.  Strictly  speaking,  the  only 
two  European  countries  which  still  permit  divorce  by  mutual  consent 
are  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  both  countries  maintaining  a  divorce  law 
along  the  lines  of  the  Napoleonic  code. 

Insofar  as  the  modern  period  is  concerned,  the  blueprints  for  divorce 
by  mutual  consent  were  formulated  during  the  period  of  the  First  World 
War  by  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
These  countries  have  adopted  provisions  whereby  a  couple  can  procure  a 
divorce  following  a  period  of  legal  separation.  However,  since  the 
separation  can  be  effected  merely  upon  the  agreement  of  the  two  parties, 
the  over-all  effect  is  close  to  that  of  permitting  divorce  by  mutual  consent, 
the  primary  differences  being  that  (a)  the  couple  cannot  get  a  quick 
divorce  no  matter  how  much  mutual  agreement  there  is,  and  ( b )  official 
attempts  are  made  to  get  the  couple  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

Switzerland,  Turkey,  Portugal  (for  non-Catholics),  and  the  Nether- 
lands also  provide  for  divorces  following  a  period  of  separation.  In  the 
Netherlands  a  couple  can  procure  the  necessary  legal  separation  prior  to 
divorce  without  even  having  to  state  a  reason.  The  court  does,  neverthe- 
less, attempt  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  spouses. 

The  Russian  Experiment.  No  discussion  of  divorce  by  mutual 
consent  would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  short-lived 
Russian  experiment.  Following  the  revolution  in  1917,  and  in  accordance 
with  Leninist  philosophy  ("It  is  impossible  to  be  a  democrat  and  a 
socialist  without  demanding  complete  freedom  of  divorce"),  a  system  of 
free  divorce  was  adopted.  Under  this  measure,  divorce  was  removed 
from  the  courts  entirely  and  became  largely  a  matter  of  private  concern. 
A  couple  wishing  a  divorce  merely  went  to  the  Divorce  Bureau,  signed 
the  register,  paid  three  rubles,  and  emerged  with  the  matrimonial  bonds 
completely  severed.  No  grounds  were  required,  no  hearing  was  held.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  even  necessary  for  both  parties  to  apply.  One 
party  —  either  husband  or  wife  —  could  go  to  the  registrar,  the  divorce 
would  be  granted  immediately,  and  the  absent  party  would  shortly  be 
notified  by  postcard.    The  only  restriction  was  that  pertaining  to  chil- 
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dren,  whose  support  was  provided  for  by  a  deduction  from  the  father's 
( or  in  some  cases,  the  mother's )  salary. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  system  eventually  broke  down.   Doroghi 
writes: 

A  reaction  against  this  complete  freedom  was  perceptible  in  public 
opinion,  especially  among  Russian  women,  toward  the  end  of  the  1920's. 
This  trend  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  divorces.  The  fate  of  children  of  divorced  couples,  and  the 
necessity  to  restore  family  units  for  several  reasons,  also  contributed  to 
changing  the  original  Bolshevik  concept  of  complete  freedom  of  men 
and  women  to  marry  and  to  divorce.37 

In  the  mid-1930's  the  free  divorce  principle  was  abolished  and  replaced 
by  a  rather  elaborate  judicial  procedure.  In  the  last  three  decades  there 
have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Russian  divorce  law,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the  original  Leninist  tenets  concerning 
free  divorce. 


The  Formulation  of  Divorce  Policy 


Divorce  has  been  one  of  man's  problems  for  thousands  of  years. 
Policy  relative  to  divorce  has  varied  from  age  to  age  and  from  country 
to  country  —  and  from  a  system  of  "no  divorce"  to  one  of  "mutual  con- 
sent." The  question  remains,  "What  lessons  can  be  learned  from  this 
historical  and  cross-cultural  variation  —  lessons  that  perhaps  can  be  help- 
ful in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  an  effective  divorce 
policy?" 

Unfortunately,  historical  and  cross-cultural  experiences  are  rarely 
definitive  with  respect  to  meaning  and  interpertation.  Laws  and  public 
policies  which  are  effective  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  particular 
culture  may  have  quite  different  consequences  in  another  culture  or 
in  another  age.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  ignore 
historical  and  cross-cultural  data  altogether.  The  following  brief  discus- 
sion is  intended  merely  as  a  guide  to  further  thinking  in  regard  to  the 
rather  knotty  problem  of  divorce  policy. 
37  ibid.,  p.  35. 
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To  begin  with,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  policy  of  free  divorce  —  that 
is,  one  in  which  there  are  no  legal  restrictions  —  is  in  keeping  with  the 
best  interests  of  a  civilized  society,  even  though  such  a  policy  might 
appeal  to  certain  individuals.  Free  divorce  was  practiced  in  the  later 
Roman  period  with  dire  results;  by  the  fourth  century  a.d.  the  divorce 
rate  had  reached  scandalous  proportions,  and  the  family  system  itself 
was  seriously  undermined. 

The  Russian  experiment  of  the  1920's  and  early  1930's  —  wherein 
divorce  could  be  achieved  by  mutual  agreement  or  unilateral  action  — 
also  produced  deplorable  results.  Mates  were  cast  aside  for  the  flimsiest 
of  reasons;  older  wives  were  discarded  for  younger,  more  attractive  ones. 
By  1920  the  Russian  divorce  rate  was  the  highest  in  the  world;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  spring  of  1935  there  was  nearly  one  divorce  in 
Moscow  for  every  two  marriages,  and  public  protest  —  especially  on  the 
part  of  women  —  mounted.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  that  year  that  the 
first  restrictive  changes  went  into  effect,  after  which  the  divorce  rate 
plummeted. 

The  Scandinavian  Approach.  What  of  the  Scandinavian  pro- 
cedure, in  which  a  legal  separation  (by  mutual  consent)  serves  as  the 
prelude  to  divorce?  It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  too  early,  to  assess  the 
results,  although  a  number  of  American  authorities  would  like  to  see  such 
a  system  adopted  in  this  country.  After  the  new  Scandinavian  laws  went 
into  effect,  the  divorce  rates  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  rose 
markedly  —  but  so  did  the  divorce  rates  of  European  countries  which 
had  not  adopted  the  Scandinavian  provisions.  However,  in  a  public 
opinion  poll  conducted  by  Elmo  C.  Wilson  in  1957,  31  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  Denmark,  25  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Sweden,  and  46  per  cent 
of  those  in  Norway  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  they  would  like 
to  see  the  divorce  laws  of  their  country  made  more  difficult.  Only  12,  19, 
and  10  per  cent,  respectively,  felt  that  the  divorce  laws  should  be  made 
easier. 

The  striking  thing  about  the  Wilson  poll  was  the  relatively  large 
number  of  people  in  all  countries  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  stricter 
divorce  laws  were  called  for.  The  following  figures38  show  the  percentage 

38  Adapted  from  Elmo  C.  Wilson's  World  Poll  figures,  conducted  by  International  Re- 
search Associates  and  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, December  8,  1957. 
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distribution  of  responses  to  the  question,  "Should  divorce  be  made  easier 
or  more  difficult?" 


. 

More 

Stay 

Same  or 

Easier 

Difficult 

Don't  Know 

Austria 

29 

54 

17 

Belgium 

18 

56 

26 

Britain 

31 

46 

23 

Denmark 

12 

31 

57 

France 

17 

49 

34 

Germany 

16 

62 

22 

Italy 

28 

63 

9 

Netherlands 

14 

50 

36 

Norway 

10 

46 

44 

Sweden 

19 

25 

56 

These  figures  suggest  something  of  a  paradox.  Examination  of  the 
statutes  reveals  that  for  the  last  hundred  years  divorce  laws  in  Europe 
have  become  increasingly  liberal,  yet  substantial  numbers  of  Europeans 
(in  non-Catholic  as  well  as  in  Catholic  countries)  are  apparently 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  and  feel  that  the  laws  should  be  more  restric- 
tive. This  attitude  seems  to  be  particularly  noticeable  among  European 
women,  as  the  following  World  Poll  figures39  indicate: 


. 

Per  Cent  Wanting 

Stricter 

Divorce: 

Men 

Women 

Austria 

47 

60 

Belgium 

56 

56 

Britain 

41 

50 

Denmark 

32 

31 

France 

41 

57 

Germany 

58 

66 

Italy 

54 

71 

Netherlands  47 

52 

Norway 

39 

52 

Sweden 

22 

31 

In  the  United  States,  an  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  survey 
asked  the  question,  "Do  you  think  the  divorce  laws  in  this  state  now  are 
39  Ibid. 
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too  strict  or  not  strict  enough?"    Percentage  distribution  of  responses40 
was  as  follows: 

Too  Strict 9 

Not  Strict  Enough  ...  35 

About  Right 31 

Undecided   25 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  divorce 
laws  necessarily  results  in  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  marital  stability. 
True,  the  Russian  divorce  rate  fell  after  the  laws  were  tightened.  But  in 
Germany,  the  divorce  trend  has  been  found  to  show  no  relation  to 
fluctuations  in  the  severity  of  the  divorce  law.41  On  a  common-sense 
basis,  abolition  of  all  divorce  laws  would  obviously  not  result  in  the 
elimination  of  marital  failure,  and  writers  who  point  out  that  divorce  is 
merely  the  legal  recognition  that  a  marriage  has  already  failed  are  correct 
on  this  score.  Many  of  these  same  writers,  however,  have  failed  to  note 
the  broader  implications  involved. 

The  Individual-Societal  Balance.  The  fact  is  that  divorce 
represents  still  another  area  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  best  interests  of  society.  From  the  individual's 
view,  a  system  of  free  divorce  might  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
approach  to  the  problem.  A  man  marries.  He  tries  to  make  a  success  of 
his  marriage.  But  if  his  marital  relationship  is  an  unhappy  one,  why 
shouldn't  he  have  the  right  —  quickly,  easily,  and  with  no  undue  legal 
and  financial  involvement  —  to  procure  a  divorce,  so  that  he  can  have 
another  chance  at  marriage,  perhaps  with  a  more  suitable  partner?  What 
is  to  be  gained  by  encouraging  him  —  by  means  of  restrictive  divorce 
statutes  —  to  go  on  with  an  unhappy  marriage? 

Society,  however,  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  preservation  of  a  strong 
marital  system,  and  if,  by  putting  some  legal  restrictions  on  divorce, 
married  partners  are  thereby  encouraged  to  try  to  work  out  their 
problems  and  not  to  scurry  to  the  divorce  court  for  trivial  reasons,  then 
these  legal  obstacles  must  be  deemed  to  have  some  value.  Furthermore, 
if  divorce  is  something  that  cannot  be  had  merely  for  the  asking,  and  if 
legal,  procedural,  and  financial  impediments  are  known  to  exist,  is  it  not 

40  See  Hadley  Cantril  (ed.),  Public  Opinion,  1935-1946,  Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1951,  p.  172. 

41  See  Max  Rheinstein,  "Divorce  and  the  Law  in  Germany:   A  Review,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  March,  1960,  pp.  489-498. 
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likely  that  young  single  people  will  be  more  inclined  to  view  marriage  as 
a  serious  and  enduring  relationship  rather  than  as  a  trial-and-error  or 
probationary  undertaking? 

It  can  be  argued,  then,  that  societal  utilization  of  a  fairly  strict 
divorce  code  actually  does  make  for  some  measure  of  marital  stability 
by  (a)  encouraging  married  partners  to  solve  their  problems,  and 
(b)  discouraging  young  people  from  embarking  on  hasty  and  ill-advised 
marriages.  But  insofar  as  married  couples  are  concerned,  it  can  also  be 
argued  that  a  strict  divorce  code  simply  aggravates  existing  difficulties 
because  most  couples  cannot  solve  their  problems.  As  a  result,  these 
individuals  may  continue  in  their  state  of  marital  unhappiness,  or  may 
tend  to  seek  extramarital  gratification  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Our  society  has  attempted  to  solve  this  individual-societal  conflict 
by  generally  making  the  divorce  laws  strict  and  the  judicial  process 
lenient.  Most  social  scientists  and  members  of  the  legal  profession  who 
concern  themselves  with  the  subject  believe  that  this  is  a  most  unsatis- 
factory solution,  since  it  tends  to  sow  disrespect  for  the  law  itself.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  many  if  not  most  lawyers  are  reluctant  to  handle 
divorce  cases.  Thus  far,  however,  no  acceptable  alternative  has  been 
found;  or  at  least  none  has  been  adopted. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  the  divorce  problem  may  be,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  simple  solution.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
divorce  courts  or  the  divorce  laws  can  provide  us  with  the  needed 
answer.  The  adoption  of  uniform  divorce  laws  would  doubtless  tend  to 
strengthen  the  American  divorce  system  —  and,  indeed,  several  significant 
attempts  to  promote  uniform  legislation  have  been  made  —  but  such 
enactment  would  provide  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  problem  at  hand. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little,  if  any,  likelihood  of  uniform 
divorce  legislation  becoming  a  reality.42 

Whatever  the  answer,  it  will  not  be  found  until  we  know  more  about 
the  sociological  factors  associated  with  divorce.  We  need  to  know  much 
more  about  the  characteristics  of  divorced  persons,  and  about  the  con- 
ditions under  which  divorce  flourishes  —  in  short,  we  need  to  direct 
research  attention  to  the  various  factors  underlying  marital  discord 
rather  than  to  argue  endlessly  about  the  advisability  of  loosening  or 
tightening  the  legal  provisions. 

42  For  a  discussion  of  the  attempts  and  failures  involved  in  the  enactment  of  uniform 
divorce  laws,  see  Helen  I.  Clarke,  Social  Legislation,  New  York,  Appleton-Century* 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1957,  pp.  142-146. 
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It  would  be  desirable,  also,  to  know  something  of  the  therapeutic 
approach  to  divorce  —  reconciliation  services,  marriage  counseling,  and 
the  like.  These  areas  —  the  sociological  factors  associated  with  divorce, 
and  the  therapeutic  process  —  are  discussed  in  the  following  chapters. 
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Soao-Dcmogravhic  Asvccts 
of  Divorce 


The  various  legal  and  procedural  involvements  under- 
lying divorce  actions  not  only  make  for  interesting  reading 
but  also  provide  some  valuable  insights  into  the  American  way  of  life. 
Of  further  interest  to  students  of  the  family  are  the  various  sociological 
and  demographic  aspects  of  divorce:  Is  the  national  divorce  rate  rising 
or  falling?  Who  and  where  are  the  divorce-prone  groups  in  our  society? 
During  what  period  of  married  life  is  a  divorce  most  likely  to  occur?  Can 
anything  be  said  about  the  real  causes  of  divorce?  What  proportion  of 
divorced  persons  remarry,  and  how  successful  are  their  second  marriages? 
What  percentage  of  divorces  involve  children,  and  what  is  the  effect  of 
the  so-called  "broken  home"  on  youngsters?  Although  definitive  answers 
to  many  of  these  questions  are  not  known,  sociologists  have  been 
patiently  gathering  data  for  some  time,  and  as  a  result  a  fairly  respect- 
able body  of  information  is  now  available.  The  following  sections  may 
be  taken  as  illustrative  of  this  material. 
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The  United  States  Divorce  Rate 


During  the  colonial  period  divorce  was  a  rare  phenomenon;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  divorce  was  not  con- 
sidered numerically  important  enough  to  warrant  the  collection  of 
national  figures.  In  the  mid-1800's,  as  a  concomitant  of  the  woman's 
rights  movement,  divorce  laws  were  liberalized,  and  by  the  1860's  various 
anti-feminist  groups,  fearful  that  family  values  were  being  undermined, 
demanded  that  national  divorce  figures  be  tabulated.  The  initial  tabula- 
tions, published  by  the  Census  Bureau,  were  for  the  year  1867.  The 
total  number  of  divorces  in  that  year  was  9,937.  Eighty  years  later,  in 
1946  —  the  record  year  —  the  number  had  risen  to  610,000! 1 

When  the  divorce  rate  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  number  of  divorces 
per  thousand  population,  the  long-term  trend  in  the  United  States2  is  as 
shown  in  Table  11. 


TABLE    11 

United  States  Divorce  Rate, 

per  1,000  Population,  for 

Selected  Years 


Year 

Number  of 
Divorces 

Divorces 

per  1,000 

Population 

1867 

9,937 

0.3 

1887 

27,919 

0.5 

1900 

55,751 

0.7 

1910 

83,045 

0.9 

1920 

170,505 

1.6 

1930 

195,961 

1.6 

1940 

264,000 

2.0 

1946 

610,000 

4.3 

1950 

385,144 

2.6 

1956 

382,000 

2.3 

1957 

381,000 

2.2 

1  For  sources  concerning  United  States  divorce  rates,  such  as  those  used  in  the  present 
section,  see  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Marriage  and  Divorce  Statistics  —  United 
States,  1887-1937;  Marriage  and  Divorce  Reports,  1922-1932;  Estimated  Number  of 
Divorces  by  State — United  States,  1937-1940.  In  1946  responsibility  for  the 
collection  of  marriage  and  divorce  statistics  was  transferred  from  the  Census 
Bureau  to  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  (NOVS),  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
See,  for  example,  NOVS  Special  Reports,  Vol.  30,  No.  1,  1947;  Vol.  36,  No.  2,  1949; 
Vol.  37,  No.  3,  1952;  Vol.  46,  No.  12,  1957;  and  Vol.  50,  No.  7,  1959.  See  also  Paul 
H.  Jacobson,  American  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  Rinehart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1959, 
pp.  88-96. 

2  NOVS,  Special  Reports,  Vol.  50,  No.  7,  1959,  p.  187.  For  the  figures  prior  to  1920, 
see  the  previous  footnote. 
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As  of  the  time  of  writing,  1957  was  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
were  available.  ( There  is  a  two-  to  three-year  lag  between  the  time  such 
figures  are  collected  from  the  various  states  and  the  date  of  release  by 
the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics.)  With  regard  to  the  trend  of  the 
divorce  rate  in  the  United  States,  the  following  statistics  will  be  of 
interest:  in  1867  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  officially  esti- 
mated to  be  37,375,703;  in  1957  the  figure  was  170,293,000  —  roughly 
speaking,  a  four-and-a-half-fold  increase.  During  the  same  period,  how- 
ever, the  yearly  number  of  divorces  rose  from  9,937  to  381,000,  a  thirty- 
eight-fold  increase.  In  other  words,  divorces  increased  eight-and-a-half 
times  as  fast  as  the  population  growth. 

In  some  respects,  crude  divorce  rates  (those  computed  on  a  per 
thousand  population  basis)  may  be  misleading,  inasmuch  as  such  rates 
would  not  reflect  changes  in  the  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion nor  in  the  marriage  rate  itself.  To  illustrate,  one  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  divorce  rate,  as  shown  in  Table  11,  was  that  the  marriage 
rate  has  increased.  (The  higher  the  marriage  rate,  the  higher  the  crude 
divorce  rate,  everything  else  being  equal.)  It  is  generally  advisable, 
therefore,  to  relate  the  number  of  divorces  in  a  given  year  to  a  marital 
index,  such  as  the  number  of  married  females,  or  the  number  of  yearly 
marriages,  or  better  yet,  the  average  number  of  yearly  marriages  in  the 
preceding  ten  years.  Divorce  rates  computed  via  these  methods  are 
shown  in  Table  12. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  divorce  rates  can  be 
calculated,  the  particular  method  often  depending  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  rate  is  to  be  used.  Irrespective  of  how  the  various  rates  are 
computed,  nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  the  long-term  trend  in  the 
United  States  divorce  rate  has  been  upward.  Available  figures  reveal  a 
decade-by-decade  increase  in  the  rate  of  divorce,  interrupted  only  by  the 
sharp  upsurge  immediately  after  World  War  II.  There  is  some  indication 
that  in  recent  years  the  divorce  rate  has  been  leveling  off,  though  it  is 
too  early  to  tell  yet  whether  or  not  this  is  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

Insofar  as  the  average  reader  is  concerned,  published  divorce  rates 
tend  to  minimize  the  frequency  of  divorce  because  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  number  of  divorces  is  not  apparent.  After  examining  the  figures 
in  the  foregoing  tables,  for  example,  the  reader  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  for  the  postwar  period  1946-1957,  some  five  million  divorces 
were  granted!  Table  13  shows  the  cumulative  total.3 
8  See  NOVS,  Special  Reports,  Vol.  50,  No.  7,  1959,  p.  187. 
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United  States  Divorce  Rate,  Computed  by  Three 
Different  Methods,  for  Selected  Years 
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Divorces  per: 

Year 

1,000 

100  Marriages 

100  Marriages, 

Married 

in  the 

Preceding 

Females 

Same  Year 

Ten  Years'* 

1900 

4.0 

7.9 

9.3 

1910 

4.7 

8.8 

9.9 

1920 

8.0 

13.4 

16.0 

1930 

7.5 

17.0 

16.2 

1940 

8.8 

16.9 

20.6 

1946 

17.8 

26.6 

37.7 

1950 

10.3 

23.1 

22.1 

1955 

9.3 

24.6 

22.1 

*  For  example,  the  1955  rate  was  computed  by  dividing  the 
number  of  divorces  in  that  year  by  the  average  yearly  number  of 
marriages,  1946—1955  inclusive.  The  computations  are  based 
on  numerical  totals  shown  in  NOVS  Special  Reports,  Vol.  46, 
No.  12,  1957,  pp.  324-325.    See  also  Footnote  1. 


TABLE     13 

Yearly  Number  of  Divorces  in 
the  United  States,  1946-1957 


Number  of 

Year 

Divorces 

1946 

610,000 

1947 

483,000 

1948 

408,000 

1949 

397,000 

1950 

385,144 

1951 

381,000 

1952 

392,000 

1953 

390,000 

1954 

379,000 

1955 

377,000 

1956 

382,000 

1957 

381,000 

Total 

4,965,144 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  figure  would  be  that  showing  the  per- 
centage of  marriages  which  ultimately  end  in  divorce.  Stated  differently, 
the  crucial  question  would  be,  "What  is  the  statistical  probability  that  a 
present-day  marriage  will  end  in  divorce?"    Unfortunately,  our  present 
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marriage  and  divorce  reporting  system  does  not  permit  a  calculation  of 
this  statistic.  On  the  basis  of  available  information,  such  as  that  shown 
in  the  foregoing  tables,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one  out  of  four  mar- 
riages in  the  United  States  will  end  in  divorce.4  As  we  shall  see,  however, 
this  probability  varies  depending  on  whether  the  couple  are  Negro  or 
white,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  upper-class  or  lower-class,  and  whether 
the  marriage  is  a  first  marriage  or  a  remarriage. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  United  States  divorce  rate  has 
tended  to  fluctuate,  in  spite  of  the  long-term  increase.  Thus,  divorces 
tend  to  fall  off  during  a  depression,  and  to  increase  during  the  immediate 
postwar  periods.  To  repeat,  in  the  last  few  years  the  divorce  rate  in  this 
country  has  tended  to  level  off,  but  whether  this  phenomenon  is  more 
or  less  permanent  or  whether  the  long-term  increase  will  continue  in  the 
decades  ahead  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 


Regional  and  Temporal  Differences 


A  number  of  writers  have  asserted  that  divorce  is  relatively  more 
frequent  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas,  and  while  this  is  probably  true, 
the  assertion  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  figures  on  which  the  state- 
ment is  based  are  likely  to  be  U.  S.  Census  sample  survey  data  (P-20 
series).  However,  these  figures  relate  to  current  marital  status,  so  that 
a  divorced  person  who  had  remarried  would  be  classified  as  married  — 
and  since  most  divorcees  do  remarry,  the  census  definition  of  "divorced" 
refers  to  a  rather  restricted  group;  namely,  those  divorcees  who  have  not 
(yet)  remarried.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  divorced  persons  tend  to 
migrate  to  cities,  thereby  inflating  the  urban  divorce  figures.  It  would 
be  most  surprising  if  divorce  rates  were  not  higher  in  urban  than  in  rural 
areas,  but  under  our  current  statistical  procedures  nationwide  urban- 
rural  comparisons  cannot  be  made. 

It   is   possible,   nevertheless,    to   make   rough    comparisons    of   the 

divorce  rates  among  most  of  the  states  and  regions  of  the  United  States, 

since  in  this  instance  the  figures  are  gathered  by  the  National  Office  of 

4  Jacobson,  an  authority  in  the  field  of  marriage  and  divorce  statistics,  states  that  '"the 
chances  that  a  newly  contracted  marriage  will  eventually  end  in  divorce  or  annulment 
is  relatively  high  in  die  United  States.  They  are  25  in  100  according  to  conditions 
during  1955."  Op.  cit.,  p.  148. 
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Vital  Statistics  and  pertain  to  divorces  granted  rather  than  to  current 
marital  status.  Generally  speaking,  the  figures  indicate  that  divorce 
rates  increase  as  one  moves  from  East  to  West.  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  the  South  Atlantic  states  have  the  lowest  rates,  the 
Midwest  (East  North  Central,  West  North  Central,  and  East  South 
Central)  has  intermediate  rates,  while  the  West  South  Central,  the 
Mountain  States,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  area  have  the  highest  divorce 
rates.5 

There  are  a  number  of  explanations  for  this  regional  divorce  differ- 
ential: for  one  thing,  a  "frontier"  area  is  generally  less  conformist  than 
are  the  longer-established  sections  of  the  country.  Differences  in  the 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  composition  of  an  area  also  affect  divorce 
rates;  one  reason,  for  example,  that  the  divorce  rates  are  comparatively 
low  in  the  Northeastern  and  Middle  Atlantic  regions  is  because  of  their 
large  Catholic  population.  It  must  be  admitted,  though,  that  all  the  rea- 
sons for  the  regional  divorce  differentials  are  not  known.  A  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  urban-rural  and  regional  factors  associated  with  divorce 
would  doubtless  be  of  aid  in  the  study  of  divorce  causation. 

Migratory  Divorce.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  regional 
differences  are  explainable  in  terms  of  the  liberal  divorce  procedures 
and  easy  residence  requirements  in  the  so-called  quickie  states,  but  this 
is  not  so.  Even  though  states  like  Florida  and  Nevada  have  spuriously 
high  divorce  rates  because  of  the  migratory  element,  the  handful  of  such 
states  can  by  no  means  explain  the  regional  differences  mentioned  above. 

As  a  matter  of  statistical  fact,  there  isn't  nearly  so  much  migratory 
divorce  in  the  United  States  as  the  public  evidently  believes.  True, 
Nevada  has  a  divorce  rate  sixteen  times  as  high  as  the  national  rate. 
NOVS  figures  for  1957  place  the  national  rate  at  2.2  divorces  per  thousand 
population,  while  the  corresponding  rate  for  Nevada  is  35.3.6  Neverthe- 
less, the  latest  figures  reveal  that  out  of  the  381,000  divorces  granted  in 
the  United  States  in  1957,  Nevada  accounted  for  9,249,  or  less  than  2.5 
per  cent  of  the  total.7 

While  Nevada  is  not  the  only  quickie  state,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  migratory  divorce  factor  is  very  important,  numerically  speaking. 
Cahen,  in  1932,  reported  that  only  about  3  per  cent  of  American  divorces 
were  migratory  in  nature,  and  Jacobson  estimates  that  at  present  "they 

s  NOVS,  Special  Reports,  Vol.  50,  No.  7,  1959,  p.  189. 

6  Ibid.  7  ibid,  computed  from  Table  3. 
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probably  account  for  no  more  than  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  divorces 
annually."8  For  very  practical  reasons,  both  legal  and  financial,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  divorces  are  procured  in  the  state  in  which  the 
couple  reside. 

The  Marriage  and  Divorce  Calendar.  Most  Americans  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  June  is  the  most  popular  month  for  marriages. 
The  June  bride  has  become  a  romantically  symbolic  figure  in  our  society, 
and  year  after  year  large  numbers  of  couples  insist  that  no  other  month 
will  do.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that,  iron- 
ically, June  is  also  the  most  popular  month  for  divorce!  The  month-to- 
month  rank  order  of  popularity  for  marriages  and  divorces,  based  on 
NOVS  figures,9  is  shown  in  Table  14. 


TABLE     14 


The  United  States 

age  and  D 

Calendar 


Marriage  and  Divorce 


Marriages 

Divorces 

1.  June 

1. 

June 

2.  September 

2. 

October 

3.  July 

3. 

March 

4.  August 

4. 

May 

5.  October 

5. 

December 

6.  December 

6. 

November 

7.  May 

7. 

September 

8.  April 

8. 

April 

9.  November 

9. 

Januarv 

10.  January 

10. 

July 

11.  February 

11. 

August 

12.  March 

12. 

February 

It  is  easier  to  explain  the  marriage  than  the  divorce  calendar.  Most 
Americans  prefer  to  marry  in  the  warmer  months,  the  most  popular  period 
being  that  of  June-July- August-September,  and  the  least  popular,  that  of 
January-February-March.  No  such  climatic  pattern  emerges  from  the 
divorce  list;  in  fact,  there  isn't  too  much  difference  between  the  number 
of  divorces  granted  in  the  peak  month  of  June  (17,518),  and  the  number 
granted  in  the  bottom  month  of  February  ( 13,676 ) .  On  the  other  hand, 
the  monthly  variation  in  marriages  is  huge,  ranging  from  127,067  in  June 
to  59,397  in  March.10 

8  Op.  cit.,  p.  109. 

»  NOVS  Special  Reports,  Vol.  46,  No.  7,  1957,  p.  201;  and  Vol.  46,  No.  4,  1957,  p.  98. 

io  Ibid. 
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Why  June  is  the  most  popular  month  for  divorces  is  open  to  some 
conjecture.  For  one  thing,  the  courts  which  grant  divorce  hold  a  certain 
number  of  sessions  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  number  of  these 
sessions,  plus  the  total  number  of  divorce  and  non-divorce  cases  on  the 
court  docket,  doubtless  would  reflect  itself  in  some  systematic  monthly 
variance.  However,  this  might  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Divorces  may 
take,  let  us  say,  six  months  between  the  time  the  suit  is  filed  until  the 
date  the  decree  is  signed.**  This  would  mean  that  the  divorces  granted 
in  June  were  begun  in  January.  It  might  be,  therefore,  that  the  decision 
to  file  for  divorce  is  more  likely  to  be  made  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer  months.  This  theory  would  be  more  feasible,  though,  if  the  above 
divorce  calendar  followed  a  more  regular  seasonal  pattern.  It  might  also 
be  mentioned  that  national  holidays  and  periods  of  religious  observance 
undoubtedly  play  a  part  in  the  variations  of  both  the  marriage  and  di- 
vorce calendars. 


Racial  Factors 


It  may  come  as  a  mild  surprise  to  learn  that  the  apparently  simple 
question  of  whether  Negroes  or  whites  have  a  higher  divorce  rate  has 
presented  a  rather  vexing  statistical  problem.  Except  for  the  post-depres- 
sion year  of  1940,  each  decennial  census  has  shown  the  percentage  of 
divorcees  to  be  greater  among  Negroes  than  among  whites.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  census  question  refers  to  current  marital  status,  so  that  "di- 
vorcees" would  include  only  those  divorced  persons  who  had  not  remar- 
ried. Decennial  census  figures  tell  us  nothing  about  Negro  and  white 
divorce  rates  or  about  the  percentage  of  the  two  races  who  were  ever 
divorced. 

Publication  of  divorce  rates  is  currently  the  province  of  the  National 

Office  of  Vital  Statistics  ( NOVS ) ,  which  gathers  figures  from  the  various 

states.    Many  of  the  states,  however,  fail  to  include  the  "race  or  color" 

item  on  their  prescribed  divorce  forms,  so  that  national  divorce  statistics 

*  There  are  no  nationwide  figures  or  even  estimates  on  length  of  divorce  procedure. 
In  the  writer's  Philadelphia  study,  the  median  length  of  time  from  filing  the  original 
libel  to  the  date  of  the  final  decree  was  6.9  months.  Studies  of  two  states  —  Maryland 
and  Ohio  —  showed  that  the  median  length  of  time  was  104  and  91  days,  respectively. 
See  Leon  Marshall  and  Geoffrey  May,  The  Divorce  Court  (Maryland  and  Ohio), 
Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1932  and  1933.  In  the  quickie  states,  of  course, 
divorces  can  be  procured  in  a  mvich  shorter  period  of  time. 
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by  race  cannot  be  computed.  In  any  event,  for  several  decades  scholars 
have  periodically  raised  and  debated  the  issue  of  Negro-white  divorce 
differentials.11 

In  the  mid-1950's  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducted  a  sample 
survey  in  which  personal  interviews  were  held  with  members  of  some 
22,000  households.  Included  in  the  interview  schedules  were  questions 
relating  both  to  current  and  previous  marital  status,  so  that  it  was  pos- 
sible, among  other  things,  to  compute  figures  relating  to  the  per  cent 
ever  divorced,  by  race.  The  statistical  analysis  was  undertaken  by  Hugh 
Carter,  Sarah  Lewitt,  and  William  Pratt,  of  the  NOVS  staff,  with  the 
following  results:12 

Per  Cent  Ever  Divorced 
White     Non-white 
Male  14.1  19.8 

Female  16.7  19.9 

On  the  basis  of  the  best  information  available,  then,  it  would  appear 
that  divorce  is  more  prevalent  among  Negroes  than  among  whites.  De- 
sertions are  also  more  common  among  Negroes,  and  so,  presumably,  are 
common  law  marriages  and  informal  liaisons.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that 
Negroes  are  more  likely  than  whites  to  report  non-legal  severances 
as  divorces,  especially  if  a  "remarriage"  has  taken  place.  Furthermore, 
Negro-white  divorce  differentials  might  well  vaiy  from  place  to  place 
and  from  time  to  time.  There  are  some  regional  data,  for  instance, 
which  suggest  that  Negro  divorce  rates  may  be  lower  than  white  rates 
during  periods  of  depression.13 

Nevertheless,  insofar  as  the  postwar  period  is  concerned,  we  must 
tentatively  conclude  that  Negro  divorce  rates  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  whites.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  in  a  number  of  other  respects 
the  Negro  family  unit  is  relatively  unstable.  Sociologists  are  generally  of 
the  opinion  that  as  the  Negro  standard  of  living  continues  to  increase, 
commensurable  gains  in  family  unity  will  become  evident. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  divorce  rate  for  mixed  Negro-white  mar- 
riages? In  this  instance,  the  statistical  difficulties  outlined  above  also 
apply.   Negro-white  marriages  in  our  society  are  relatively  few  in  num- 

11  For  the  most  recent  discussion,  see  William  T-  Goode,  After  Divorce,  Glencoe,  111., 
The  Free  Press,  1956,  pp.  48-52. 

12  NOVS  Special  Reports,  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  1957,  p.  298. 

13  See  Goode,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48—49. 
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ber,  and  no  divorce  statistics  are  available  which  would  enable  us  to 
generalize  about  their  marital  stability.  Many  persons,  both  Negro  and 
white,  take  a  dim  view  of  such  marriages,  but  this  view  is  based  either 
on  speculation  or  on  isolated  cases  where  the  mixed  marriage  has  failed. 
For  some  reason,  cases  of  successful  Negro-white  marriages  have  received 
less  attention.  The  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  mixed  Negro-white 
marriages  can  be  debated  on  moral,  cultural,  and  perhaps  philosophical 
grounds,  but  in  the  light  of  factual  information  it  is  futile  to  debate  the 
issue  in  terms  of  statistical  prognosis. 


Religions  Affiliation 


In  view  of  the  long-time  difficulty  in  getting  satisfactory  divorce 
statistics  pertaining  to  race,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  many 
of  the  same  kinds  of  difficulties  are  involved  in  procuring  divorce  figures 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  religious  preference.  A  question  pertaining  to 
religious  affiliation  or  denominational  preference  has  never  been  asked 
in  any  of  the  decennial  censuses,  nor  —  with  one  exception  —  has  any 
of  the  states  or  territories  ever  included  the  question  on  the  marriage 
or  divorce  record  forms. 

Jews.  The  Jews  are  an  endogamous  people  who  have  placed 
great  stress  on  education  and  family  unity.  Although  Judaism  does  not 
forbid  divorce,  the  practice  is  generally  discouraged.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  Jewish  divorce  rate  would  be  high,  and  the  reported 
studies,  though  segmental  in  nature,  bear  out  the  expectation.  Question- 
naire surveys  by  Bell14  and  Landis,15  in  which  youth  were  asked  questions 
pertaining  to  their  parents'  marital  status,  revealed  that  Jews  have  a 
smaller  percentage  of  divorced  parents  than  do  Protestants.  In  the  study 
of  Philadelphia  divorce  records,  it  was  found  that  whereas  Jews  comprise 
an  estimated  16  per  cent  of  the  city's  white  population,  they  account  for 
some  12  per  cent  of  the  white  divorces.16   Studies  of  divorce  records  in 

14  H.  M.  Bell,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story,  Washington,  D.C.,  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, 1938,  pp.  21,  193-194. 

15  Judson  T.  Landis,  "Marriages  of  Mixed  and  Non-Mixed  Religious  Faith,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  June,  1949,  pp.  401-407. 

16  Thomas  P.  Monahan  and  William  M.  Kephart,  "Divorce  and  Desertion  by  Religious 
and  Mixed  Religious  Groups,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  March,  1954,  pp.  454- 
465. 
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Omaha,  Nebraska,17  and  Dayton,  Ohio,18  also  suggest  that  in  both  cities 
Jews  are  somewhat  underrepresented  in  divorce  actions.  In  Goode's  in- 
terview study  it  was  found  that  Jews  comprise  3  per  cent  of  the  divorce 
sample,  a  figure  roughly  the  same  as  their  estimated  representation  in  the 
Detroit  population.19 

There  are  certain  limitations  in  all  these  surveys;  for  example,  divorce 
records  do  not  always  yield  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  spouses,  nor  are 
population  estimates  of  religious  affiliation  always  accurate.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  basis  of  existing  studies  it  appears  that  Jews  do  not  account  for 
any  more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  divorces,  and  probably  account 
for  somewhat  less  than  their  share. 

Mixed  Jewish  Marriages.  Very  little  is  known  about  divorce 
rates  involving  the  marriages  of  Jews  to  non-Jews.  Such  marriages  occur 
relatively  infrequently;  in  fact,  a  rabbi  will  normally  not  marry  a  Jew 
and  a  non-Jew.  The  scarcity  of  such  marriages,  plus  the  dearth  of  sta- 
tistical information  concerning  those  which  do  occur,  preclude  any  gen- 
eralizations relative  to  divorce.  On  the  basis  of  present  reporting  pro- 
cedures, in  which  religious  affiliation  is  still  considered  a  sensitive  item, 
the  question  of  the  statistical  advisability  of  Jewish-Gentile  marriages  is 
not  likely  to  be  answered  in  the  near  future. 

Catholics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Catholics  are  under- 
represented  in  divorce  actions.  Questionnaire  studies,  interview  studies, 
and  divorce-record  surveys  are  all  in  agreement  on  this  point.  In  the 
Philadelphia  study,  for  instance,  the  authors  conclude  that  "Catholics 
account  for  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  number  of  divorces  which  one 
might  expect  from  their  proportion  in  the  population."20  In  the  Iowa 
study,  the  investigators  report  that  "the  typically  Catholic  marriage  ( both 
parties  Catholic),  while  not  immune  to  becoming  divorced,  is  probably 
only  half  as  likely  (or  less)  to  end  in  divorce  as  are  marriages  in  gen- 
eral."21 

17  T.  E.  Sullenger,  A  Study  of  Divorce  and  Its  Causation  in  Douglas  County,  Ne- 
braska, Omaha,  Municipal  University  of  Omaha,  1932. 

18  Annual  Report  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Division  of  Domestic  Relations, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  1947  to  1950. 

19  Op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

20  Monahan  and  Kephart,  op.  cit.,  p.  460. 

21  Loren  E.  Chancellor  and  Thomas  P.  Monahan,  "Religious  Preference  and  Inter- 
religious  Mixtures  in  Marriages  and  Divorces  in  Iowa,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
November,  1955,  p.  239. 
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Since  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  recognize  divorce,  the  under- 
representation  of  Catholics  in  divorce  actions  is  hardly  surprising;  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  seriously  be  questioned  why,  in  spite  of  their  demon- 
strated underrepresentation,  a  fair  number  of  Catholics  are  involved  in 
divorce?  (In  the  Philadelphia  study,  a  Catholic  was  involved  in  one  out 
of  every  four  white  divorces;  and  in  Goode's  Detroit  survey,  32  per  cent 
of  the  divorcees  were  Catholic.)  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  as 
follows : 

(1)  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Catholics  involved  in  di- 
vorce actions  are  largely  those  who  have  married  non-Catholics.  Some 
actual  statistics  on  mixed-Catholic  marriages  and  divorces  are  shown  in 
the  following  section. 

(2)  It  is  probable  that  many  persons  reporting  themselves  as  Cath- 
olics are  Catholics  in  name  only.  Such  individuals  often  marry  outside 
the  Church,  and  in  effect  are  not  practicing  Catholics.  In  this  connection 
the  Iowa  study  revealed  that,  according  to  the  figures  in  the  Official 
Catholic  Directory,  13.5  per  cent  of  the  Iowa  population  was  reported  to 
be  Catholic,  whereas  on  the  marriage  forms  "21.8  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
22.8  per  cent  of  the  women  declared  themselves  as  Catholic."22  The 
Goode  survey  disclosed  that  Catholic  divorcees  were  much  less  likely  to 
attend  church  frequently  than  were  Catholics  in  the  general  Detroit  pop- 
ulation.23 Insofar  as  proneness  to  divorce  is  concerned,  it  is  probable  that 
religious  devoutness  is  a  more  important  deterrent,  or  associative  factor, 
than  is  nominal  religious  affiliation. 

(3)  Finally,  it  is  inaccurate  to  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  divorce,  when  the  latter  term  is  used  in  its  civil 
connotation.  The  doctrine  that  a  valid  marriage  of  two  Catholics  can  be 
terminated  only  by  death  is  a  religious  concept,  and  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  civil  or  legal  termination  of  a  Catholic  marriage.  Where  a 
Catholic  party  obtains  a  civil  divorce  on  the  routine  ground,  let  us  say, 
of  desertion,  the  Catholic  Church  simply  does  not  view  the  marriage  as 
being  terminated.  The  Church  does  not  necessarily  prohibit  civil  divorce; 
it  simply  does  not  recognize  such  an  action  as  breaking  the  bonds  of 
marriage. 

Generally  speaking,  Catholics  who  have  been  divorced  in  a  court  of 
law  are  not  eligible,  in  the  eyes  of  their  Church,  to  remarry.  A  Catholic 
who  has  had  his  marriage  annulled  by  the  Church,  following  which  he 
procures  a  civil  divorce,  would  be  eligible  to  remarry.  In  this  instance, 
22  Ibid.,  p.  235.  23  Op.  cit,  p.  37. 
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however,  the  right  to  remarry  and  remain  a  Catholic  in  good  standing 
would  stem  from  the  action  of  the  Church  rather  than  from  the  divorce 
court. 

It  seems  likely,  all  things  considered,  that  many  of  the  legal  divorces 
involving  Catholics  do  not  result  in  remarriage,  and  that  these  Catholics 
maintain  their  Church  affiliation.  The  circumstances  under  which  Cath- 
olics are  divorced,  the  extent  to  which  they  do  or  do  not  leave  the  Church, 
the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  civil  divorce  follows  or  precedes  a 
Church  annulment  or  separation  —  all  of  these  factors  represent  gaps  in 
our  knowledge;  in  fact,  we  do  not  even  know  exactly  what  proportion  of 
Catholics  marry  outside  of  Church  auspices.  Again,  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent reporting  procedures,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  questions  will  soon  be 
answered  in  satisfactory  fashion.  The  information  we  do  have  about  re- 
ligious factors  in  marriage  and  divorce  has  come  largely  from  sociologists 
—  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  —  who  have  explored  the  subject  in  spite 
of  some  methodological  difficulties. 

Mixed  Catholic  Marriages.  Thanks  largely  to  sociological  en- 
deavors, a  fairly  consistent  body  of  data  has  been  compiled  relative  to 
the  divorce  rate  of  mixed  Catholic-Protestant  marriages.  Questionnaire 
studies  by  Bell,24  Weeks,25  and  Landis,26  in  which  divorce  rates  were 
computed  by  asking  questions  of  youth  concerning  their  parents'  marital 
status,  all  showed  that  mixed  Catholic-Protestant  marriages  had  a  higher 
divorce  percentage  than  did  those  marriages  where  both  partners  were 
of  the  same  faith.  The  difficulty  with  such  studies  is  that  they  were  un- 
avoidably based  on  information  obtained  from  children,  whereas  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  divorces  do  not  involve  children. 

In  1953  the  State  of  Iowa  included  the  question  of  religious  affilia- 
tion on  its  marriage  and  divorce  record-forms,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
large-scale  statistical  study  of  religious  and  mixed-religious  marriages 
was  made  possible.  While  the  number  of  Jewish-Gentile  marriages  was 
too  small  to  permit  meaningful  calculations,  mixed  Catholic-Protestant 
marriages  yielded  some  highly  important  statistical  findings,  a  number  of 
which  have  been  reported  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Based  on  these  state-wide  figures  for  Iowa,  Chancellor  and  Monahan 
report  that  "of  all  individual  Catholics  getting  married  27  in  100  inter- 

~4  Op.  cit. 

25  H.  A.  Weeks,  "Differential  Divorce  Rates  by  Occupation,"  Social  Forces,  March, 
1943.  pp.  334-337. 

26  Op.  cit. 
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married,  whereas,  of  all  individual  Catholics  getting  divorced,  55  in  100 
had  intermarried."27  It  is  clear,  therefore,  assuming  that  the  situation 
in  Iowa  obtains  elsewhere,  that  there  is  a  substantially  greater  likelihood 
for  a  mixed  Catholic  marriage  to  end  in  divorce  than  for  a  mar- 
riage in  which  both  parties  are  Catholic.  In  view  of  the  large  number 
of  cases  in  the  Iowa  study  —  some  22,000  marriages  and  5,000  divorces 
—  the  results  must  be  viewed  as  highly  significant. 

In  both  the  Iowa  study  and  the  previously  mentioned  Landis  survey, 
the  researchers  found  that  within  the  mixed-marriage  group,  those  in- 
volving a  Catholic  husband  and  Protestant  wife  are  more  likely  to  end 
in  divorce  than  are  those  involving  a  Protestant  husband  and  Catholic 
wife.  Landis'  interpretation  is  as  follows : 

In  the  American  home  the  mother  is  more  likely  to  be  a  church  member 
and  is  more  apt  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children.  When  a  man  who  has  no  faith  or  is  a  Protestant  marries  a 
Catholic  woman,  he  signs  the  ante-nuptial  agreement  and  does  not  find 
it  difficult  to  abide  by  the  agreement.  ...  If  the  mother  is  Protestant 
the  marriage  seems  to  have  many  more  serious  problems.  The  Protestant 
mother  has  agreed  that  the  children  will  be  baptized  Catholic,  and  yet 
she  can  hardly  bring  up  her  children  in  a  faith  which  she  herself  does 
not  accept.  Since  the  major  responsibility  for  religious  training  falls 
upon  her,  she  will  probably  bring  the  children  up  in  the  only  faith  she 
knows  and  believes  in.  .  .  .  Conflict  results  since  many  Catholic  fathers 
cannot  give  up  without  a  struggle.  .  .  .28 

Characteristics  of  the  Intermarried.  An  interesting  sidelight 
to  the  general  subject  of  mixed  marriage  relates  to  the  personal  and  social 
characteristics  of  those  who  intermarry.  Heiss  recently  explored  this  prob- 
lem through  compilation  of  a  probability  sample  of  1,167  midtown  Man- 
hattan residents.  The  findings,  reported  in  1960,  indicate  that  insofar  as 
the  Catholics  are  concerned,  those  who  intermarry  "are  characterized  by: 
(a)  non-religious  parents,  (b)  greater  dissatisfaction  with  parents  when 
young,  (c)  greater  early  family  strife,  (d)  less  early  family  integration, 
and  (e)  greater  emancipation  from  parents  at  time  of  marriage.  ...  In 
the  Protestant  group,  though  the  differences  are  generally  in  the  pre- 
dicted direction  .  .  .  only  two  of  the  hypotheses  receive  substantial  sup- 
port: intermarried  Protestants  had  relatively  weak  ties  to  family  and  to 
religion.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  general  hypotheses  do  not  seem  to  apply  to 

27  ibid.,  p.  238. 

28  Op.  cit.,  pp.  405-406, 
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the  Jewish  group.  .  .  .  The  data  suggest  that  intermarried  Jews  differ  .  .  . 
only  in  the  strength  of  their  family  ties.  .  .  ."29 


Socio-Economic  Factors  and  Divorce 


It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
socio-economic  concomitants  of  divorce.  The  causes  of  divorce  have  been 
variously  attributed  to  such  factors  as  sexual  maladjustment,  in-laws, 
drinking,  and  personality  characteristics,  whereas  the  causative  or  asso- 
ciative significance  of  socio-economic  level  has  been  relatively  neglected. 
In  this  connection,  Goode  has  commented  as  follows: 

It  is  an  interesting  commentaiy  on  recent  sociological  history  that 
while  we  have  tended  to  reject  economic  factors  partly  because  they  are 
on  another  emergent  level,  we  have  not  done  the  same  with  so-called 
personality  factors.  Rather,  we  have  used  the  latter  as  standard  tools  in 
our  sociological  analyses  of  the  family,  although  they  are  as  clearly  on 
a  different  emergent  level  as  economic  or  political  variables.  This  has 
led  us  to  stress  the  "causative"  character  of  personality  and  psycho- 
dynamic  variables  in  the  shaping  of  economic  processes,  and  to  gloss  over 
the  real  possibility  that  economic  variables  may  equally  well  be  important 
in  the  shaping  of  personality  structures.30 

For  research  purposes,  socio-economic  level  is  usually  conceived  as 
an  index  based  on  occupation,  education,  income,  or  a  combination  of 
such  factors.  Most  of  the  divorce  studies,  in  this  context,  have  employed 
broad  occupational  classifications,  so  when  it  is  hypothesized  that  divorce 
is  more  characteristic,  say,  of  the  lower  classes,  the  index  referred  to  is 
generally  that  of  the  husband's  occupation. 

The  last  attempt  by  the  Census  Bureau  or  by  the  National  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics  to  procure  occupational  data  from  divorce  records  was  for 
the  period  1887-1906.  Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  actors,  musi- 
cians, commercial  travelers,  and  doctors  had  the  greatest  overrepresenta- 
tion  in  divorce.  Unfortunately,  occupation  was  recorded  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  cases,  which  led  the  Census  Bureau  to  caution  that  "re- 

29  Jerold  S.  Heiss,  "Premarital  Characteristics  of  the  Religiously  Intermarried  in  an 
Urban  Area,"  American  Sociological  Review,  February,  1960,  pp.  53-54. 

30  William  J.  Goode,  "Economic  Factors  and  Marital  Stability,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  December,  1951,  p.  803. 
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turns  so  incomplete  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  typical,  or  as  indicating 
the  proportion  of  divorced  men  in  the  different  occupations."31  Even 
more  unfortunately,  many  writers  on  marriage  and  divorce  came  to  accept 
the  occupational  figures  while  at  the  same  time  ignoring  the  caution 
voiced  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Terman,  for  instance,  wrote  that  "it  is 
well  known  that  more  divorces  occur  in  the  higher  classes  .  .  ,"32  Fiction 
writers  of  the  period  also  were  prone  to  describe  divorce  in  "drawing 
room  terms,"  as  a  problem  confronting  the  well-to-do. 

In  fairness  to  all  concerned,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  decades 
went  by  before  further  information  became  available.  It  was  not  until 
about  1950  that  occupational  information  from  divorce  records  or  from 
random  sampling  procedures  was  forthcoming.  Working  independently, 
and  with  different  kinds  of  data,  Goode  and  the  present  writer  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  divorce  characterized  the  lower  rather  than  the  upper 
socio-economic  groups.  On  the  basis  of  his  random  sample  of  divorcees,33 
Goode  calculated  the  following  "Index  of  Proneness  to  Divorce,  by  Oc- 
cupation": 

Professional  and  Proprietary  67.7 

Clerical,  Sales,  Service  83.2 

Skilled,  foremen  74.1 

Semi-skilled,    operatives  126.1 

Unskilled  179.7 

Based  on  a  divorce-records  study  of  Philadelphia,  the  present  writer 
also  concluded  that  "the  upper  occupational  levels  are  underrepresented, 
the  middle  occupational  groups  'hold  their  own,'  and  the  lower  occupa- 
tional levels  are  overrepresented  in  divorce  actions."34 

The  most  extensive  divorce-records  study  on  the  subject  of  occupa- 
tional level  was  that  made  by  Monahan,  based  on  some  4,500  divorce 
cases  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Again,  an  inverse  correlation  was  found  be- 
tween the  frequency  of  divorce  and  socio-economic  level.35  Farmers,  how- 
ever, showed  the  lowest  frequency  of  all  the  occupational  groupings.  The 

31  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  1887-1906,  Bulletin  96,  2d  edition, 
1914,  pp.  46-47. 

32  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Psychological  Factors  in  Marital  Happiness,  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938,  p.  167. 

33  After  Divorce,  p.  47. 

34  William  M.  Kephart,  "Occupational  Level  and  Marital  Disruption,"  American  So- 
ciological Review,  August,  1955,  p.  459. 

35  Thomas  P.  Monahan,  "Divorce  by  Occupational  Level,"  Marriage  and  Family  Liv- 
ing, November,  1955,  p.  324. 
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following  figures  are  adapted  from  the  Iowa  study,  and  show  divorce 
rates,  or  ratios,  per  thousand  employed  males: 


Farmers 

1.5 

Professional-Proprietary 

3.4 

Clerks 

4.5 

Salesmen 

6.9 

Skilled  Workers 

7.8 

Semi-skilled 

8.3 

Labor-Service 

18.7 

Education  and  Income.  Much  less  information  is  available 
concerning  the  relationship  of  divorce  to  education  and  income,  mainly 
because  these  two  items  are  not  recorded  on  divorce  records.  Informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau  indicates  that,  in  general,  divorcees 
are  overrepresented  in  the  lower  educational  levels.  However,  since  these 
figures  relate  only  to  divorcees  who  have  not  remarried,  generalizations 
are  difficult  to  draw.  In  the  Goode  study  the  author  reported  that  "the 
average  wage  was  about  that  of  the  semiskilled  factory  worker,  and  the 
income  skew  is  strongly  toward  the  lower  strata."36 

All  things  considered,  the  research  evidence  seems  incontrovertible 
that  divorce  tends  to  characterize  the  lower  rather  than  the  upper  social 
classes,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  took  almost  fifty  years  for  this  fact  to 
become  apparent. 

The  extent  to  which  lower  socio-economic  affiliation  causes  divorce 
is  another  matter.  Conceivably  the  same  kinds  of  factors  which  produce 
low  social  status  might  also  give  rise  to  divorce,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
simple  causal  relationship  is  involved.  One  of  the  purposes  of  studying 
the  class  structure,  nevertheless,  is  to  narrow  down  and  isolate  some  of 
the  causes  of  social  problems,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  sociologists  that  as 
more  becomes  known  about  the  factors  underlying  social  stratification,  the 
search  for  problem  causation  will  be  more  fruitful. 


The  Duration  of  Marriages  Ending  in  Divorce 


In  addition  to  learning  about  the  trend  of  the  divorce  rate,  and  about 
the  racial,  religious,  and  socio-economic  characteristics  of  divorced  per- 
36  After  Divorce,  p.  69. 
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sons,  sociologists  have  been  interested  in  the  time  patterns  associated 
with  divorce.  How  long,  on  the  average,  do  unsuccessful  marriages  last 
before  a  divorce  is  procured?  During  what  year  of  married  life  is  a  di- 
vorce most  likely  to  occur?  Is  there,  as  some  popular  writers  contend,  a 
"dangerous  fifth  year"?  Sociologists  usually  consider  these  and  related 
questions  under  the  general  heading,  duration  of  marriage,  and  a  number 
of  duration  studies  have  brought  the  phenomenon  of  divorce  into  clearer 
focus.37 

Generally  speaking,  the  duration  of  marriage  is  computed  by  sub- 
tracting the  date  of  divorce  from  the  date  of  marriage.38  On  this  basis, 
official  figures  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  National  Office 
of  Vital  Statistics  reveal  that  for  the  period  1887-1906  the  average  (me- 
dian) duration  of  marriages  that  eventually  ended  in  divorce  was  about 
eight  years.  By  1957  —  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are  available  —  the 
figure  had  declined  to  6.7  years.39  There  is  considerable  variation  among 
the  various  states,  however,  the  average  duration  for  Idaho  being  4.7 
years  and  for  Delaware  9.9  years.40 

Note  that  these  duration  figures  refer  to  averages  ( medians ) .  What 
is  the  modal  or  most  popular  year  for  divorces  to  occur?  Examination  of 
the  previously-cited  material  reveals  that  in  the  1887-1906  period  the 
time  of  most  likely  divorce  was  the  fourth  year,  while  in  the  mid-1950's 
it  was  the  second  year  after  marriage.  Table  15  is  typical  of  recent  dura- 
tion figures,  as  reported  by  NOVS.41 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  peak  year  is  the  second,  with  a  subsequent 
yearly  decline.  It  is  true  that  some  couples  continue  to  get  divorced 
even  after  40  years  of  marriage,  but  such  cases  are  few  and  far  between. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  in  the  above  table  understate  the  prob- 
ability of  marital  disruption  occurring  in  the  immediate  postmarital  pe- 
riod. Remember  that  it  takes  time  to  get  a  divorce,  and  the  large  majority 
of  couples  have  separated  before  the  divorce  suit  has  begun.  In  the 
Goode  study,  it  was  found  that  39  per  cent  of  the  couples  had  separated 

37  See,  for  instance,  Jaeobson,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  14,  "Mortality  and  the  Duration  of 
Marriage,"  pp.  138-151. 

38  For  some  of  the  technical  pitfalls  involved  in  the  analysis  of  duration  data,  see 
William  M.  Kephart,  "The  Duration  of  Marriage,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
June,  1954,  pp.  287-295. 

39  Earlier  figure  computed  from  the  former  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Marriage  and 
Divorce  Reports  for  period  stated.  For  the  1957  figure,  see  NOVS,  Special  Reports, 
Vol.  50,  No.  18,  1959,  p.  LVIII. 

40  Ibid. 

41  NOVS,  Special  Reports,  Vol.  46,  No.  4,  1957.  Above  figures  computed  from  Table 
5,  pp.  102-103.    Cumulative  total  equals  100  per  cent. 
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TABLE     15 

Duration  of  United  States 

Marriages  That  Ended 

in  Divorce 


Duration 

Per  Cent 

by  Years 

of   Cases 

Less  than  1 

6.3 

1 

9.7 

2 

10.0 

3 

8.5 

4 

7.4 

5 

6.2 

6 

5.4 

7 

5.3 

8 

5.3 

9 

4.7 

10 

3.2 

11 

2.5 

12 

2.5 

13 

2.4 

14 

2.2 

15-19 

7.8 

20-24 

4.7 

25-29 

3.0 

30-34 

1.6 

35-39 

0.8 

40  &  over 

0.5 

even  before  they  had  reached  a  final  decision  regarding  divorce.  An 
additional  40  per  cent  had  separated  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  divorce 
suit.42 

In  the  Philadelphia  survey  it  was  possible  to  obtain  duration  figures 
based  on  both  the  date  of  divorce  and  the  date  of  separation.  Comparison 
of  both  sets  of  data  revealed  that  the  peak  year  for  separation  actually 
occurs  before  the  first  year  of  marriage  is  completed,  whereas  the  peak 
period  for  divorce  is  between  the  second  and  third  year.  It  was  also 
found  that  more  than  half  of  the  divorced  couples  had  separated  by  the 
fifth  year.43 

On  the  basis  of  existing  data,  it  is  possible  to  generalize  as  follows: 
for  marriages  which  ultimately  end  in  divorce,  the  breakup  —  actual  and 
legal  —  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  one-or-two-year  period  immediately 
following  the  marriage,  the  disruption  percentage  showing  a  subsequent 
yearly  decline.  There  is  no  "dangerous"  fifth,  sixth,  or  tenth  year;  in  fact, 
it  would  appear  that  the  longer  a  marriage  lasts,  the  less  the  likelihood  of 
a  divorce. 
42  After  Divorce,  p.  179.  «  See  Footnote  38. 
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Do  the  various  duration  figures  really  tell  us  anything  about  the 
causes  of  divorce?  In  an  indirect  way,  the  answer  may  be  yes.  Different 
reported  causes,  at  least,  appear  to  be  related  to  marriages  of  varying 
duration.  Divorce  data  formerly  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
revealed  that  certain  legal  causes  showed  a  consistent  relationship  to  the 
median  duration  of  marriage.44  Desertion,  for  instance,  showed  a  longer 
duration  than  the  ground  of  cruelty.  And  while  the  legal  causes  have 
questionable  diagnostic  value  in  divorce  cases,  other  studies  have  revealed 
relationships  between  types  of  complaint  and  the  duration  of  marriage. 

In  the  Philadelphia  study  it  was  found  that  "divorces  involving  sexual 
complaints  are  of  significantly  shorter  duration  than  those  involving  non- 
sexual complaints."  The  author  goes  on  to  say:  "It  is  by  no  means  certain, 
of  course,  that  'sexual'  complaints  are  basically  sexual  in  nature.  It  may 
well  be,  as  some  contend,  that  sexual  grievances  are  a  reflection  of  deeper 
personality  differences.  Regardless  of  cause  and  effect,  however,  the  data 
suggest  that  for  marriages  ultimately  ending  in  divorce,  those  reporting 
sexual  maladjustments  are  among  the  most  fragile."45 

In  the  Detroit  survey,  Goode  found  —  among  other  relationships  — 
that  personality  complaints  were  associated  with  a  short  duration,  while 
drinking  complaints  were  associated  with  marriages  of  relatively  long 
duration.46  In  his  study  of  7,000  broken  Catholic  marriages,  Thomas  also 
discovered  certain  complaints  to  be  related  to  longer  marriages.47 

It  is  true  that  none  of  the  "causal"  findings  relating  to  duration 
figures  are  earthshaking  in  nature.  But  this  criticism  would  apply  to  prac- 
tically all  of  the  divorce  data  now  available.  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
meaningful  material  relating  to  divorce  causation  will  come  like  a  bolt 
out  of  the  blue.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  divorce  complex  will  derive  only  from  a  slow  and  careful  piec- 
ing together  of  segmental  research  findings  that  have  been  painstakingly 
gathered. 

44  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  yearly  Marriage  and  Divorce  Reports,  1922-1932. 

45  William  M.  Kephart,  "Some  Variables  in  Cases  of  Reported  Sexual  Maladjustment," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  August,  1954,  p.  243. 

46  After  Divorce,  pp.  128-130. 

47  John  L.  Thomas,  "Marital  Failure  and  Duration,"  Social  Order,  Vol.  3,  1953,  pp. 
24-29. 
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Family  Breakdown: 
Causes  and  Effects 


"What  is  the  chief  cause  of  divorce?"  The  sociologist  is 
asked  this  question  almost  as  often  as  he  is  asked  "What 
causes  crime?"  Neither  query,  however,  is  likely  to  elicit  much  enthusi- 
asm, for  the  social  scientist  does  not  think  in  terms  of  unilateral  causation. 
From  the  sociological  perspective,  causes  are  generally  thought  of  as  in- 
terrelated links  in  a  sequential  chain  of  events,  rather  than  as  single 
factors.  Thus,  while  the  lawyer  may  state  that  sexual  maladjustment  is 
the  chief  cause  of  divorce,  and  while  the  social  worker  may  blame  juve- 
nile crime  on  poor  housing,  the  sociologist  is  quite  skeptical  of  such  pat 
explanations. 

If  divorce  is  really  caused  by  sexual  maladjustment,  why  is  it  that 
the  divorce  rate  has  increased  as  sex  education  programs  have  expanded? 
And  if  juvenile  delinquency  is  caused  by  poor  housing,  how  is  it  that 
delinquency  has  increased  as  housing  conditions  have  improved?  It  does 
not  take  much  deep  thinking  to  realize  that  phenomena  like  crime  and 
divorce  cannot  be  explained  by  simple,  isolated  causes. 

620 
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For  the  sake  of  convenience,  let  us  examine  divorce  causation  from 
two  points  of  view,  in  keeping  with  the  framework  of  the  present  volume 
—  namely,  the  societal  and  the  individual.  By  societal  is  meant  those 
conditions  associated  with  the  social  and  institutional  structure  such  as 
economic  conditions,  technological  change,  religion,  and  so  on.  Individual 
factors  would  include  the  various  physical,  intellectual,  and  personality 
components  which  come  into  play  whenever  two  or  more  people  interact. 
While  in  certain  ways  a  dichotomy  of  this  kind  is  artificial,  a  classificatory 
system  of  some  kind  is  nearly  inevitable  in  any  analysis  of  causation. 

Societal  Factors.  Change  must  be  explained  by  a  variation 
rather  than  by  a  constant;  or,  to  put  it  somewhat  differently,  one  variation 
must  always  be  explained  in  terms  of  another  variation.  And  since  di- 
vorce rates  have  risen  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  civilized 
world  at  large,  it  behooves  us  to  list  some  of  the  widespread  social  changes 
which  might  be  causally  linked  with  a  rising  divorce  rate. 

1.  Changing  family  functions.  As  was  explained  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, whereas  the  economic,  medical,  educational,  protective,  religious,  and 
recreational  functions  were  once  part  and  parcel  of  family  life,  over  the 
years  such  functions  have  largely  been  taken  over  by  outside  agencies. 
The  family,  as  a  result,  is  less  of  a  functional  unit  than  formerly;  hence 
the  reasons  for  sustaining  marriages  are  not  so  compelling  as  they  were 
three  or  four  generations  ago. 

2.  Jobs  for  women.  In  an  age  when  most  jobs  were  barred  to 
women,  and  when  women  were  dependent  on  their  husbands  for  eco- 
nomic support,  divorce  must  have  been  a  rather  fearsome  prospect  for 
most  wives.  With  the  entrance  of  large  numbers  of  women  into  the  labor 
market,  an  important  barrier  to  divorce  was  removed. 

3.  Casual  marriages.  Parents  no  longer  have  the  control  over  mate 
selection  that  they  used  to  have.  Marriages  based  on  romantic  love  have 
come  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Hasty  marriages  are  not 
infrequent,  and  youthful  marriages  are  quite  common.  Some  writers  feel 
that  this  combination  of  changes  has  reflected  itself  in  a  rising  divorce 
rate. 

4.  Decline  in  moral  and  religious  sanctions.  While  the  Catholic 
Church  still  does  not  recognize  divorce,  most  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions have,  in  practice  if  not  in  policy,  taken  a  more  liberal  view  of  di- 
vorce. More  importantly,  community  opinion  no  longer  represents  the 
barrier  of  yesteryear.   While  the  stigma  attached  to  divorce  has  not  en- 
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tirely  disappeared,  the  once  powerful  voice  of  public  opinion  has  ap- 
parently become  little  more  than  a  whisper. 

5.  The  philosophy  of  happiness.  Whereas  marriages  were  formerly 
held  in  place,  so  to  speak,  by  functional  and  institutional  bonds,  modern 
couples  have  come  to  think  of  happiness  as  the  principal  matrimonial 
goal.  If  the  happiness  fails  to  materialize  to  the  degree  anticipated, 
divorce  is  often  resorted  to.  Whether  or  not  marital  unhappiness  is  more 
widespread  today  than  formerly  remains  a  moot  question,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  young  people  today  are  more  concerned  with  happi- 
ness, and  that  when  their  aspirations  are  not  achieved,  divorce  is  a  more 
likely  consequence  than  it  was  a  century  ago. 

6.  Technological  changes.  Other  societal  causes  are  in  evidence  — 
causes  presumably  inherent  in  a  rapidly  changing,  industrialized,  mobile 
society.  Ogburn  and  Nimkoff  have  written  as  follows : 

Then  there  are  the  factors  once  removed  that  brought  about  these 
social  changes.  They  are  the  factors  which  collectively  we  call  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  which  took  production  out  of  the  home  and  put 
it  in  factories  and  so  created  in  due  course  the  need  for  all  the  other 
social  services  to  families  which  governments  are  providing.  .  .  .  The 
Industrial  Revolution,  based  initially  on  steam  and  steel  and  methods  of 
mass  production,  created  our  urban  civilization  with  its  anon\Tnity  and 
impersonalization  of  social  interaction,  removing  much  of  the  control 
over  behavior  exercised  by  the  group  in  earlier  times  in  more  simple, 
personal  societies.  When  individuals  are  not  identified  and  their  back- 
ground is  unknown,  the  stigma  of  divorce  is  weakened.  Since  the 
census  enumerator  is  a  stranger,  the  divorced  person  can  report  himself 
as  single  or  widowed.  The  city  becomes  a  haven  for  the  divorced,  and 
it  is  a  place  to  which  divorced  persons  migrate.  The  changes  in  the 
divorce  rate  can  then  be  traced  to  momentous  technological  changes, 
changes  in  the  means  of  production.  The  influence  is  indirect,  via  the 
growth  of  factories  and  the  rise  of  cities,  affecting  the  functions  of  the 
family.1 

Ogburn  and  Nimkoff  did  not  attempt  to  trace  the  chain  of  causation 
beyond  the  Industrial  Revolution.  A  historical  tracing  of  this  kind  might 
be  theoretically  possible,  but  the  causative  leads  would  become  more  and 
more  tenuous.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  search  for  socio-historical  causes 
of  divorce  depends  in  good  part  on  how  far  back  the  researcher  wishes 
to  go. 

1  W.  F.  Ogburn  and  M.  F.  Nimkoff,  Technology  and  the  Changing  Family,  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1955,  p.  247. 
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Individual  Factors.  It  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter 
that  the  two  most  common  legal  grounds  for  divorce  in  the  United  States 
are  cruelty  and  desertion.  Legal  reasons  aside,  however,  what  are  the 
real  causes  of  marital  conflicts  which  culminate  in  divorce?  In  spite  of 
the  flood  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  popular  magazines,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  can  be  realistically  ex- 
pounded. 

In  the  writer's  own  study  of  Philadelphia  divorce  records,  the  most 
common  non-statutory  complaints  were  found  to  be  excessive  drinking 
and  sexual  maladjustment.*  Excessive  drinking  was  alleged  to  be  a  causal 
factor  in  21.1  per  cent  of  the  cases,  while  sexual  difficulties  were  alleged 
in  15.1  per  cent.  But  two  questions  immediately  raise  themselves:  (1) 
are  the  causes  alleged  in  a  divorce  suit  accurate  reflections  of  the  real 
reasons?  and  (2)  is  it  possible,  from  unilateral  allegations  of  the  sort 
found  in  most  divorce  cases,  to  unravel  cause  and  effect?  Most  sociolo- 
gists would  answer  no  to  both  questions.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter 
20,  grievances  voiced  in  divorce  suits  are  often  those  which  conveniently 
fit  the  legal  grounds  recognized  in  the  particular  state.  And,  of  course, 
in  the  final  analysis  who  is  to  say  that  even  acknowledged  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  was  not  provoked,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  actions  of 
the  wife?  In  this  connection,  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
the  Philadelphia  study: 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  writer  talked  with  lawyers  who 
had  handled  hundreds  of  divorce  cases,  clerks  of  court,  judges,  experi- 
enced masters  (lawyers  appointed  by  the  judge  to  hear  divorce  proceed- 
ings) and  prothonotary  officials.  In  addition  a  number  of  divorce 
hearings  were  attended  and  upward  of  200,000  pages  of  divorce  testi- 
mony were  examined.  For  what  it  is  worth,  the  writer's  opinion  is  as 
follows:  While  in  most  of  the  divorce  suits,  but  by  no  means  all,  the 
relationship  between  real  and  alleged  cause  is  nebulous,  specific  incidents 
as  a  rule  are  not  fabricated.  They  are  usually  exaggerated,  both  in 
frequency  and  intensity,  and  are  sometimes  distorted  beyond  reasonable 
recognition.  Vital  aspects  of  the  marital  discord  are  apparently  omitted 
in  court  hearings.  However,  in  general,  incidents  that  are  reported  do 
not  spring  from  thin  air;  they  seem  to  have  some  basis  in  fact.  The 
inflation  and  distortion  that  exist  appear  to  be  in  degree  rather  than 
kind.  .  .  . 

Even  assuming  the  complaints  about  drinking  to  be  valid,  the  problem 

*  The  two  most  frequent  statutory  complaints  —  those  recognized  as  legal  grounds  in 
Pennsylvania  —  were  cruelty  (including  indignities)  and  desertion.  These  grounds 
were  involved  in  96  per  cent  of  all  divorce  suits. 
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of  cause  and  effect  would  still  remain.  Whether  the  drinking  behavior 
actually  "caused"  the  marital  discord,  or  whether  the  reverse  was  true, 
or  whether,  perhaps,  deeper  personality  factors  resulted  in  both  excessive 
drinking  and  marital  troubles,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Causal  inter- 
twinings  of  this  kind  are  always  difficult  to  unravel  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  new  insights  are  to  be  gleaned  from  a  perusal 
of  divorce  testimony.  At  best,  a  content  and  statistical  analysis  of  the 
testimony  can  provide  a  descriptive  link  in  the  admittedly  complex 
chain  of  marital  failures.2 

In  passing,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  as  reported  in  more  than 
60,000  Philadelphia  desertions  from  1915  to  1949,  drunkenness  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  was  listed  in  some  25  per  cent  of  all  cases.3  In  their 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  alcoholics,  Bacon  and  Straus  found  that 
divorce  and  separation  were  several  times  as  frequent  for  alcoholics  as 
for  the  general  population.4  It  is  nearly  certain  that  excessive  drinking  is 
a  factor  in  divorce,  but,  again,  the  exact  causal  nexus  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. 

As  was  mentioned  briefly  in  Chapter  20,  Harmsworth  and  Minnis  at- 
tacked the  problem  by  sending  letters  to  550  lawyers  "requesting  their 
evaluation  of  the  real  or  basic  causes  of  divorce  in  the  cases  they  had 
processed  during  the  preceding  four  or  five  years."  The  most  important 
causes,  as  judged  by  the  responding  lawyers,  were  financial  problems, 
adultery  or  infidelity,  drunkenness,  and  basic  incompatibility,  in  that 
order.  The  authors  go  on  to  report  that: 

Of  the  lawyers  who  did  not  supply  adequate  information,  some  of  the 
reasons  were:  ".  .  .  insufficient  number  of  divorce  cases  to  warrant  data 
requested";  ".  .  .  did  not  feel  qualified  to  express  personal  opinion"; 
".  .  .  did  not  handle  divorce  cases  in  recent  years";  "I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
help  you,  my  friend,  but  sitting  at  a  desk  all  these  years,  and  having 
men  and  women  bare  their  souls  and  tell  me  what  rocks  and  wrecks 
their  matrimonial  boats,  has  taught  me  that  causes  are  jumbled,  like  a 
drop  of  bluing  in  a  pail  of  water.  You  cannot  tell  where  the  bluing 
stops  and  water  begins."5 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  divorce  causation  was  that 
undertaken  by  Goode  in  a  random-sample,  personal-interview  survey  of 

2  William  M.  Kephart,  "Drinking  and  Marital  Disruption,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies 
on  Alcohol,  March,  1954,  pp.  64-65. 

3  See  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court  Annual  Reports  for  these  years. 

4  R.  Straus  and  S.  D.  Bacon,  "Alcoholism  and  Social  Stability,"  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Studies  on  Alcohol,  June,  1951,  pp.  231-260. 

5  Harry  C.  Harmsworth  and  Mhyra  S.  Minnis,  "Non-statutory  Causes  of  Divorce:  The 
Lawyer's  Point  of  View,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November,  1955,  pp.  316-321. 
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425  divorced  mothers.  To  the  question,  "Would  you  state,  in  your  own 
words,  what  was  the  main  cause  of  your  divorce?"  the  most  frequently 
stated  reasons  were  nonsupport,  husband  too  domineering,  too  much 
"helling  around"  by  the  husband,  drinking,  and  personality  problems,  in 
that  order.  Goode  raises  the  question,  "Were  these  complaints  the  truth?" 
and  then  asks  the  further  question,  "Even  if  we  grant  that  in  such  an 
emotionally  charged  relationship  we  could  not  get  all  'the'  truth,  is 
there  at  least  some  'felt  truth'  in  these  charges?"6  The  investigator's 
subsequent  statistical  analysis  suggests  that  the  latter  question,  at  least, 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  although  obviously  the  "felt  truth" 
as  reported  by  the  husbands  would  reveal  a  different  causative  picture. 

It  can  be  seen  that  while  there  is  some  similarity  of  "causes"  reported 
in  the  various  studies  outlined  above,  there  are  also  substantial  differ- 
ences. Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
"cause"  of  a  given  divorce  might  be  one  thing  as  reported  by  the  wife, 
something  entirely  different  as  reported  by  the  husband,  and  something 
still  different  as  viewed  by  the  divorce  lawyer. 

The  reason  as  reported  in  the  court  proceedings  might  well  have 
little  relationship  to  any  of  the  three  foregoing  viewpoints.  And  a  mar- 
riage counselor  or  a  psychiatrist  might  unearth  certain  causative  factors 
that  had  been  overlooked  by  all  concerned.  The  psychiatrist,  especially, 
is  prone  to  think  in  such  causative  terms  as  emotional  immaturity,  deep- 
seated  complexes,  and  unconscious  motivational  factors. 

As  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  previously  discussed  societal  causes, 
it  might  be  that  in  pinpointing  the  individual  causes  of  divorce,  it  all 
depends  on  "how  far  back  you  want  to  go."  At  any  rate,  the  behavioral 
sciences  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  developmental  level  where  enough  is 
known  about  individual  causes  of  divorce  to  guarantee  the  success  of  a 
large-scale  preventative  program.  More  will  be  said  about  such  pro- 
grams in  the  next  —  and  concluding  —  chapter.  The  remainder  of  the 
present  chapter  is  devoted  to  some  of  the  effects  of  divorce  —  effects  on 
the  spouses  and  effects  on  the  children. 


Remarriage 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  traumatic  effects  of  divorce  on  the 
husband  and  wife,  but  most  accounts  have  been  speculative  in  nature, 
«  William  J.  Goode,  After  Divorce,  Glencoe,  111.,  The  Free  Press,  1956,  pp.  123-124. 
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studies  by  Bernard7  and  Goode8  being  welcome  exceptions  in  this  respect. 
In  the  latter  survey,  less  than  half  (42  per  cent)  of  the  divorcees  were 
judged  by  the  investigator  to  belong  in  a  "high  trauma"  classification. 
Of  those  who  had  been  married  less  than  five  years,  only  29  per  cent 
were  so  classified.9 

At  any  rate,  sociological  attention  has  come  to  focus  not  so  much  on 
the  traumatic  aspects  of  divorce  as  on  the  subject  of  remarriage,  with  the 
two  most  often  asked  questions  being  (a)  what  percentage  of  divorcees 
ultimately  remarry?  and  ( b )  what  is  the  likelihood  that  such  remarriages 
will  be  successful?  Enough  statistical  and  survey  information  has  been 
collected  to  permit  some  generalizations. 

Analysis  of  vital  statistics  and  census  data  indicates  that  at  the 
present  time  about  two-thirds  of  the  women  and  three-fourths  of  the  men 
who  procure  a  divorce  will  ultimately  remarry.10  In  fact,  it  may  come  as 
a  surprise  to  learn  that  a  divorced  person  has  a  much  better  chance  of 
marrying  than  does  a  single  person  of  the  same  age.  Glick,  who  has 
carefully  analyzed  census  and  vital  statistics  data,  reports  that  "age  for 
age,  marriage  rates  in  the  early  1950's  were  highest  for  divorced  persons, 
intermediate  for  widowed  persons,  and  lowest  for  single  persons."11 

Available  figures  indicate  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  the  remarriage 
rate  has  been  increasing  up  to  the  point  where,  at  present,  approximately 
one-fifth  of  all  marriages  are  remarriages  —  that  is,  marriages  in  which 
one  or  both  parties  have  been  previously  married.12  While  it  is  true  that 
the  remarried  group  comprises  the  widowed  as  well  as  the  divorced,  the 
former  represent  a  small  proportion  of  all  remarriages.  To  put  it  some- 
what differently,  the  remarriage  rate  would  be  expected  to  be  high  in 
view  of  the  high  rate  of  divorce. 

Statistical  evidence  indicates  not  only  that  most  divorcees  remarry, 
but  that  they  do  so  in  rather  quick  order.  Census  data  reveal  that  among 
divorcees  who  remarry,  more  than  two-thirds  do  so  by  the  end  of  the 
third  year  following  divorce.  Reporting  on  the  average  elapsed  time 
prior  to  remarriage,  Glick  reports  that  "among  those  who  remarried  .  .  . 

7  Jessie  Bernard,  Remarriage,  New  York,  The  Dryden  Press,  1956. 

8  Op.  cit.  9  Ibid.,  p.  191. 

10  Paul  C.  Glick,  American  Families,  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1957,  p. 
139.  Glick  also  cites  references  showing  that  "data  for  England  and  Wales  have  like- 
wise led  to  the  conclusion  that  'about  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  persons  obtain- 
ing a  divorce  will  ultimately  remarry.'  "  Reprinted  with  permisison  from  Paul  C. 
Glick,  American  Families,  1957,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

12  Ibid.;  see  Chapter  6,  pp.  103-129;  and  Bernard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45-50. 
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the  median  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  their  previous  mar- 
riage had  been  dissolved  was  2.7  years  for  those  who  had  been  divorced 
and  3.5  years  for  those  who  had  been  widowed."  Complete  census 
figures13  are  shown  in  Table  16. 


TABLE    16 

Elapsed  Time  Prior  to  Remarriage  on  the  Part 

of  the  United  States  Divorced  and  Widowed 

Population 


Elapsed  Time  Prior 
to  Remarriage 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Less  than  1 

year 

12.1% 

3.9% 

1 

year 

24.1 

19.4 

2 

years 

20.0 

22.0 

3 

years 

12.4 

9.1 

4 

years 

8.6 

6.5 

5 

years 

5.6 

9.5 

6 

years 

2.6 

6.0 

7 

years 

2.2 

4.1 

8 

years 

2.0 

3.0 

9 

years 

1.8 

2.0 

10  years  or 

more 

8.6 

14.7 

100.0% 

100.0% 

The  Success  of  Remarriages.  Granted  that  most  divorcees 
remarry,  and  that  they  do  so  rather  quickly,  what  can  be  said  of  their 
remarital  success?  There  are  two  points  of  reference  involved  —  one 
based  on  a  comparison  between  remarriages  and  other  marriages  in 
which  both  parties  have  married  for  the  first  time.  The  second  reference 
point  involves  a  comparison  of  remarriages  with  the  spouses'  own  first 
marriage.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  reference  points  separate  since,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  predictability  of  remarital  success  depends  on  which 
criterion  is  used. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  divorcee  is  a  better  marital  risk  than  a 
single  person,  since  the  divorced  person  at  least  has  had  some  experience 
with  marriage  and  presumably  can  avoid  some  of  the  common  matri- 
monial pitfalls.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  a  divorcee  is 
a  relatively  poor  marital  risk,  since  a  person's  past  behavior  is  often  the 
best  guide  to  his  future  behavior.  Both  of  these  conjectural  arguments 
!3  Op.  cit.,  pp.  138-139. 
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have  been  used  ever  since  people  began  writing  about  marriage,  and  it 
has  only  been  during  the  last  decade  or  so  that  the  debate  has  been 
settled.  In  1948  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducted  a  sample  survey, 
based  on  25,000  households,  which  showed  that  some  20  per  cent  of  the 
divorced  persons  had  been  married  more  than  once,  whereas  only  13  per 
cent  of  the  widowed  and  married  persons  had  been  married  previously.14 
While  not  conclusive,  this  evidence  suggests  that  divorced  persons  are 
substantially  poorer  marital  risks  than  are  the  single  and  the  widowed. 

In  1952  Monahan  reported  on  relatively  complete  remarriage  data 
for  two  states,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  These  figures  indicate  clearly  that 
remarriages  are  more  prone  to  end  in  divorce  than  are  first  marriages, 
and  that  "the  probability  of  divorce  rises  with  each  successive  remar- 
riage." The  investigator's  conclusion  is  as  follows:  "The  information 
available  does  not  permit  us  to  ascertain  whether  the  divorcees  who 
remarry  could  account  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  excessive  remarriage 
failure.  .  .  .  Yet,  since  the  widowed  form  such  a  small  part  of  the 
remarried  class  today,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  alone  could  account  for  the 
high  divorce-marriage  ratio  among  the  remarried.  Hence,  it  may  be 
said  that  these  results  indicate  a  greater  divorce  risk  among  divorced 
persons  who  remarry  than  for  the  first-married  population."15 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  why  divorcees  are  poorer  marital 
risks  than  those  marrying  for  the  first  time.  It  may  be,  as  some  writers 
have  contended,  that  certain  individuals  in  the  population  are  divorce- 
prone,  and  if  this  is  true  it  is  unlikely  that  the  tendency  disappears  upon 
remarriage.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  alcoholism,  suicide,  insanity, 
and  criminality  are  much  more  prevalent  among  the  divorced  than  among 
the  general  population,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  differential  would  also 
apply  to  neuroses.  The  previous  generalization,  however,  refers  to  the 
currently-divorced  group,  and  may  or  may  not  apply  to  the  divorced-and- 
remarried  segment. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  accept  the  black-and- 
white,  or  statutory,  theory  of  divorce,  in  which  one  party  is  assumed  to 
be  the  innocent  victim  and  the  other  the  willful  perpetrator  of  marital 
injustice.  Would  not  the  willful  perpetrator,  upon  remarriage,  continue 
to  manifest  the  same  kind  of  behavioral  culpability?  And  would  not  the 
innocent  party  (who  made  such  a  poor  marital  selection  in  die  first  place) 

14  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  23,  March  4, 
1949. 

15  Thomas  P.  Monahan,  "How  Stable  Are  Remarriages?"  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, November,  1952,  p.  288. 
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continue  to  evidence  poor  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  new  marriage 
partner? 

More  realistically,  if  the  original  divorce  was  caused  not  by  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  one  spouse  but  was  brought  on  by  an  interactive 
clash  for  which  both  parties  were  equally  responsible,  what  reason  is 
there  to  believe  that  the  dynamics  associated  with  the  so-called  propor- 
tionate blame  would  disappear  in  a  subsequent  marriage? 

Proponents  of  the  above  school  of  thought  would  argue  that  most 
criminals  are  repeaters  (recidivists),  that  most  alcoholics  tend  to  con- 
tinue or  revert  to  alcoholic  behavior,  that  introverts  are  prone  to  remain 
introverts,  and  that,  in  short,  previous  behavior  is  the  single  most  valid 
index  of  future  behavior.  Why,  therefore,  exclude  marital  failures  from 
the  general  syndrome  of  predictability?  Indeed,  do  not  the  figures  on 
remarital  failures  bear  out  this  theory  of  behavioral  repetition? 

Many  sociologists  would  object  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  at  least  with 
respect  to  the  remarried  element.  In  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  for 
example,  Bernard  is  of  the  opinion  that 

.  .  .  certain  forces  pull  selected  persons  out  of  the  widowed  and  divorced 
population  back  into  the  married  —  in  this  case  the  remarried  —  popula- 
tion. .  .  .  The  cynical,  the  mentally  or  physically  deteriorated,  and  the 
withdrawn  are  not  likely  to  appear  in  the  remarried  population,  nor  are 
the  timid,  the  unaggressive,  the  defeated.  ...  In  other  words,  divorce 
may  weed  out  of  the  once-married  population  a  good  many  of  the  marital 
misfits;  the  exigencies  of  finding  a  second  mate  may  select  them  out  of 
the  remarried  population  also.  The  result,  so  far  as  the  unremarried 
widowed  and  divorced  are  concerned,  is  a  population  with  adverse  social 
characteristics;  so  far  as  remarried  widowed  and  divorced  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  a  population  with  superior  social  characteristics.16 

If,  as  contended  above,  the  remarried  constitute  a  group  with  supe- 
rior social  attributes,  it  would  be  hard  to  account  for  the  disproportion- 
ately high  divorce  rate  which  also  characterizes  this  group.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bernard's  major  thesis  is  certainly  reasonable  —  namely,  that  re- 
marriage tends  to  select  out  the  more  desirable  elements  from  among  the 
divorced  segment  of  the  population.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  follow  that 
the  remarriages  of  divorcees  would,  on  the  whole,  be  substantially  more 
successful  than  their  own  first  marriages. 

In  two  recent  surveys  —  by  Bernard  and  Goode  —  the  above  hypoth- 
10  Op.  cit.,  pp.  166-167. 
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esis  was  substantiated.  In  the  former  study,  approximately  one-half  of 
the  remarriages  involving  divorcees  were  reported  to  be  "very  happy"  or 
"happy,"  one-third  were  reported  as  "average,"  and  only  one-sixth  were 
reported  as  being  "unhappy"  or  "very  unhappy."  To  put  it  another  way, 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  Bernard  cases  involved  remarriages  which  were 
rated  as  being  at  least  satisfactory.17  In  the  Goode  survey  of  divorced 
mothers,  87  per  cent  "stated  that  their  present  married  life  was  'much 
better  than  the  former,  and  8  per  cent  claimed  that  it  was  'a  little 
better'."18 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  in  both  the  Bernard  and  Goode 
studies,  the  divorcees  surveyed  were  a  relatively  young  group,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  interviews  their  remarriages  had  been  of  comparatively 
short  duration.  Re-interviews  at  a  later  date  might  elicit  a  different 
assessment  of  the  remarriages.  As  Goode  puts  it:  "Doubtless  many  wives 
were  happy  when  we  interviewed  them,  who  later  found  that  even  these 
second  marriages  were  unhappy."19 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  from  their  own 
vantage  point,  the  remarried  group  are  much  better  adjusted,  in  a  marital 
sense,  than  they  were  in  their  previous  marriages.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, of  course,  that  all  of  their  first  marriages  ended  in  failure.  From 
a  general  point  of  view,  remarriages  of  divorcees  seem  clearly  to  be 
more  successful  than  their  previous  matrimonial  ventures.  It  is  just  as 
clear,  nevertheless,  that  such  remarriages  are  much  more  likely  to  wind 
up  in  divorce  than  are  marriages  involving  two  never-married  persons. 


Children  and  Divorce 


One  of  the  most  important  —  and  certainly  the  most  publicized  — 
aspects  of  divorce  is  the  effect  it  has  on  children.  Sociologists  have  also 
been  interested  in  the  reverse  problem:  the  effect  of  children  on  divorce; 
that  is,  does  the  very  presence  of  children  tend  to  militate  against  a 
divorce?  Family  researchers  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  these 
two  problems,  though  unfortunately  the  nature  of  the  data  has  some- 
times made  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  definitive  answers. 

In  days  gone  by,  a  substantial  majority7  of  divorcees  were  those  in 
17  Ibid.,  p.  111.  18  Op.  cit.,  p.  331.  u  Ibid. 
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which  children  were  not  involved.  Thus  in  1922  only  34  per  cent  of  the 
divorce  actions  involved  minor  children.  The  proportion  of  divorces  with 
children  has  increased  steadily,  however,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
figure,  as  reported  by  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  is  50.9  per 
cent.20 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  technical  considerations  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  statistics  on  children.  The  definition  of  "minor"  children 
is  not  uniform  in  the  various  states,  and  the  problem  of  enumerating  the 
children  in  remarriages  complicates  the  problem.  Furthermore,  in  any 
comparison  between  the  divorced  and  the  married  population,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  a  not  insignificant  proportion  of  married  people  are 
also  without  minor  children.  The  crucial  question  is  whether  divorced 
couples  are  more  likely  to  be  without  minor  children  than  are  comparable 
couples  in  the  married  population.  While  this  question  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  resolved,  it  appears  that  the  relationship  between  child- 
lessness and  divorce  is  not  nearly  so  significant  as  earlier  writers  believed. 
At  the  present  time,  in  any  event,  it  is  questionable  how  much  the 
presence  of  children  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  divorce. 

By  all  the  statistical  signs,  more  and  more  children  are  being  affected 
by  divorce.  For  one  thing,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  the  percentage  of 
divorces  involving  minor  children  has  increased.  For  another,  the 
average  number  of  children  per  divorce  involving  children  has  increased 
slightly  —  from  1.8  in  the  1920's  to  almost  2  at  the  present  time.21  And 
finally,  of  course,  the  absolute  number  of  divorces  has  increased  tre- 
mendously in  the  course  of  the  last  few  decades. 

The  over-all  effect  of  the  above  factors  is  rather  startling,  when 
viewed  over  the  span  of  one  generation:  in  1930,  official  figures  indicated 
that  123,376  children  were  affected  by  divorce,  whereas  in  1957  the 
number  had  grown  to  379,000  !22  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  latter 
figure  represents  the  number  of  children  involved  in  divorce  cases  for 
the  single  year,  1957,  and  that  at  any  one  time  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  ever  had  divorced  parents  would  run  well  into  the 
millions.* 

20  NOVS,  Special  Reports,  Vol.  50,  No.  18,  1959,  p.  XLVIII.   For  earlier  figures,  see 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Marriage  and  Divorce  reports,  1922-1932. 

2i  Ibid.  22  ibid. 

*  Working  with  the  last  available  decennial  census  data,  Bernert  reports:   "In  1950 

there  were  over  2.5  million  children  under  18  years  of  age  who  lived  in  families  which 

had  been  broken  by  widowhood  and  divorce  and  whose  parents  had  not  yet  remarried. 

In  addition  there  were  1.5  million  children  who  were  living  with  one  parent  apart 
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The  Effect  of  Broken  Homes  on  Children.  In  view  of  the 
large  numbers  of  children  involved,  it  is  most  important  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  effects  of  marital  failure  ( divorce,  desertion,  separation ) 
on  these  children.  Unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  problem  is  a  most 
difficult  one,  and  researchers  have  yet  to  come  up  with  a  clear-cut 
answer.  Earlier  writers  in  the  area  of  social  problems  assumed  that 
broken  homes  had  a  harmful  effect  on  children,  and  this  assumption  was 
—  and  in  many  cases  still  is  —  reflected  in  the  popular  literature.  Some 
writers,  however,  have  felt  that  insofar  as  the  effects  on  children  are 
concerned,  divorce  is  preferable  to  an  unhappy  marriage;  that  children 
are  better  off  living  with  one  parent  (usually  the  mother)  or  with  one 
parent  and  one  stepparent  (as  in  the  case  of  remarriage)  than  they  are 
living  in  a  home  characterized  by  bickering,  quarreling,  and  general 
unpleasantness. 

In  support  of  this  latter  view,  several  recent  studies  are  of  interest. 
In  the  Bernard  project  a  segmental  study  is  reported  in  which  the 
children  of  remarried  parents  were  compared,  by  means  of  a  Bernreuter 
Personality  Inventory,  with  the  norms  of  the  general  college  population. 
No  measurable  personality  differences  between  the  two  groups  were 
discovered.23 

In  the  Goode  study  the  author  reports  as  follows:  "We  found  that 
almost  all  mothers  worried  about  the  effects  of  the  divorce  on  their 
children,  but  that  almost  all  remarried  mothers  subsequently  thought 
that  their  children's  lives  had  improved  after  the  divorce  .  .  .  that  their 
children  had  better  lives  as  divorced  children  than  they  would  have  had 
as  children  in  marital  conflict.  And,  as  we  noted  in  the  case  of  economic 
factors,  remarriage  seemed  to  be  more  important  than  time  itself. 
Whether  these  mothers  were  correct  is  a  matter  for  future  research."24 

Using  a  different  approach,  Landis  and  Nye,  in  two  independent 
surveys,  compared  children  from  broken  homes  with  children  from 
unhappy  unbroken  homes.  Landis  concluded  that  while  the  two  groups 
of  children  evidenced  many  personality  similarities,  "on  the  majority  of 
items  the  children  from  unhappy  homes  had  die  poorest  showing  of  all." 
Nye  reports  that  "as  a  group,  adolescents  in  broken  homes  show  less 
psychosomatic  illness,  less  delinquent  behavior,  and  better  adjustment  to 

from  the  other  parent  for  reasons  including  separation  because  of  marital  discord.  .  .  . 
About  400,000  married  parents  were  living  apart;  75  per  cent  of  these  were  separated 
because  of  marital  discord."  Eleanor  H.  Bernert,  America's  Children,  New  York,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1958,  p.  35. 
28  Op.  cit.,  pp.  306-311.  ■■*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  329-330. 
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parents  than  do  children  in  unhappy  unbroken  homes.  They  do  not  differ 
significantly  with  respect  to  adjustment  in  school,  church,  or  delinquent 
companions."25 

Landis  makes  the  interesting  observation  that  38  per  cent  of  the 
children  "were  too  young  at  the  time  of  the  divorce  to  remember  the 
circumstances  in  the  home  before  the  divorce  took  place.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  was  no  trauma  for  this  group  of  children,  only  that  they 
were  too  young  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  to  be  able  to  furnish  in- 
formation later.  However,  many  of  these  children  could  give  information 
on  their  adjustment  following  the  divorce."20  Landis  goes  on  to  report 
that  of  those  children  who  did  remember  their  home  life  prior  to  the 
divorce,  10.9  per  cent  felt  that  they  had  had  a  "very  happy  family";  50.8 
per  cent,  a  "happy  family";  30.6  per  cent,  an  "unhappy  family";  and  only 
7.6  per  cent  a  "very  unhappy  family."27 

As  over  against  the  above  findings,  a  much  larger  number  of  studies 
have  shown  a  positive  relationship  between  broken  homes  and  juvenile 
delinquency.28  In  the  carefully  executed  Glueck  survey,  for  instance, 
the  authors  found  that  separation,  divorce,  and  widowhood  were  much 
more  likely  to  characterize  the  parents  of  the  delinquents  than  of  the 
non-delinquents.29 

The  Gluecks'  type  of  study  is  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  those 
of  Nye  and  Landis,  reported  above.  It  is  entirely  conceivable,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  unhappy  unbroken  homes  have  a  more  deleterious  effect  on 
children  than  do  broken  homes;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  juvenile 
delinquents  are  characterized  by  broken  homes.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
families  of  the  delinquents  are  being  compared  with  matched  families  of 
non-delinquents  rather  than  with  unhappy  families  of  non-delinquents. 
It  is  quite  possible,  in  other  words,  that  unhappy  unbroken  homes  have 
a  more  harmful  effect  on  children  than  do  broken  homes,  and  that  both 
types  affect  children  adversely  as  compared  to  normal,  happy  homes. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  were  found  that  a  pleasant  home 

life  does  not  have  a  more  salutary  effect  on  children  than  does  a  broken 

23  See  F.  Ivan  Nye,  "Child  Adjustment  in  Broken  and  in  Unhappy  Unbroken  Homes," 

Marriage  and  Family  Living,  November,  1957,  pp.  356-361. 

-6  Judson  T.  Landis,  "The  Trauma  of  Children  When  Parents  Divorce,"  Marriage  and 

Family  Living,  February,  1960,  p.  7. 

~7  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

28  For  a  comprehensive  review  and  appraisal  of  broken  home  studies,  see  Thomas  P. 

Monahan,  "Family  Status  and  the  Delinquent  Child:  A  Reappraisal  and  Some  New 

Findings,"  Socio/  Forces,  March,  1957,  pp.  250-258. 

-9  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  Unraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

Harvard  University  Press,  1950. 
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home,  and  writers  who  point  this  up  are  merely  stating  the  obvious. 
Fragmentary  research  evidence  suggests  that  insofar  as  children  are 
concerned,  divorce  may  be  preferable  to  an  intact  but  unhappy  marriage. 
At  present,  however,  the  study  area  of  broken  homes  remains  somewhat 
controversial,  and  much  more  research  is  needed  before  the  relative 
effects  of  parental  separation,  divorce,  widowhood,  and  remarriage  can 
be  stated  with  any  certainty. 


Concluding  Remarks 


The  attempt  has  been  made,  throughout  this  chapter  and  the  pre- 
ceding one,  to  analyze  some  of  the  more  important  sociological  variables 
associated  with  divorce  —  race,  religion,  socio-economic  factors,  regional 
and  temporal  differences,  remarriage,  children,  and  so  forth.  Rather 
than  engage  in  lengthy  speculation  on  the  presumed  causes  and  effects 
of  divorce,  attention  was  focused  on  those  areas  in  which  at  least  the 
beginning  of  a  cumulative  body  of  research  has  been  made. 

In  retrospect,  perhaps  more  time  was  spent  on  the  refinements  of 
research  than  the  average  reader  had  a  right  to  expect.  Yet,  the  phenom- 
enon of  divorce  is  of  tremendous  concern,  both  from  the  individual  and 
from  the  societal  point  of  view,  and  if  we  are  to  learn  something  about 
the  causes  and  effects  it  will  be  through  painstaking  and  long-term  re- 
search, not  by  global  discussion  or  righteous  admonition.  The  popular 
and  fictional  literature  is  filled  with  so  much  of  the  latter  it  is  little 
wonder  that  people  are  confused.  If,  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  need 
for  continued  research  has  been  made  apparent,  and  if  the  reader  has 
gained  some  insight  into  various  divorce  areas  and  kinds  of  research 
problems  that  might  profitably  be  pursued,  these  chapters  will  have 
fulfilled  their  purpose. 
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CONCLUSION 


'A  quiet  wife  is  mighty  pretty." 

Anonymous 


23 


The  Conservation  and 
Integration  of  Family  Values 


The  attempt  was  made  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  show 
that  insofar  as  our  present  society  is  concerned,  such  phe- 
nomena as  desertion,  separation,  and  divorce  consitute  a  social-problem 
area  of  rather  significant  proportion.  On  the  basis  of  both  statistical 
evidence  and  common-sense  observational  cues  it  is  apparent  that  the 
American  family  is  not  so  durable  as  it  once  was.  Industrialization, 
advancing  technology,  and  functional  deprivation,  as  well  as  a  more 
flexible  moral  perspective,  have  combined  to  weaken  the  family  edifice. 
Whether  further  erosion  is  in  store,  whether  a  leveling-off  process  is 
taking  place,  or  whether  a  reorganizational  strengthening  of  the  family 
system  is  under  way  are  views  that  can  be  debated  pro  and  con. 

Certain  it  is,  though,  from  the  point  of  policy  formulation,  that 
measures  for  strengthening  the  family  should  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment. A  number  of  family  conservation  programs  have  been  in  effect 
for  some  time,  and  while  they  can  hardly  be  called  an  unqualified  success, 
results  for  the  most  part  have  been  moderately  encouraging.    It  is  a 
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reasonable  hope  that  the  movement  to  strengthen  the  family  will  grow 
both  in  scope  and  in  depth.  The  present  —  and  concluding  —  chapter 
discusses  some  of  the  more  important  measures  that  are  being  undertaken 
in  the  realm  of  family  conservation. 


Marriage  Counseling 


Marriage  counseling  in  the  United  States  was  originally  little  more 
than  an  informal  advisory  service,  performed  in  conjunction  with  the 
regular  duties  of  the  doctor,  lawyer,  minister,  or  teacher.  As  the  need 
grew,  counseling  services  came  to  be  an  adjunct  of  family  welfare 
agencies  and  child  guidance  clinics.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  pattern  had 
been  set  somewhat  earlier  in  Europe,  it  was  apparently  not  until  1929 
that  the  first  formalized  American  marriage  counseling  agency  was 
organized:  the  Marriage  Consultation  Center,  New  York  City,  founded 
by  Drs.  Abraham  and  Hannah  Stone.  A  few  years  later  Paul  Popenoe 
organized  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
in  1932  Emily  Mudd  opened  the  Marriage  Council  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  following  decades  scores  of  marriage  counseling  agencies  were 
organized  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  while  not  all  of 
them  have  flourished  —  indeed,  many  have  been  short-lived  —  the  coun- 
seling movement  is  undoubtedly  here  to  stay,  with  the  more  successful 
agencies  reportedly  having  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  marital 
well-being  of  the  community.  The  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles  agencies 
cited  above,  for  example,  have  handled  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  and 
over  the  years  have  earned  the  plaudits  of  the  popular  press. 

Unfortunately  for  the  marriage  counseling  movement,  some  of  the 
lesser  agencies  have  operated  with  untrained  or  poorly  qualified  person- 
nel, and  as  a  consequence  have  suffered  loss  of  reputation.  In  an  effort 
to  rectify  this  situation,  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  Counselors 
was  organized  in  1946.  With  the  stress  on  upgrading  professional  stand- 
ards, exchanging  clinical  and  counseling  methods,  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing practices,  the  organization  has  been  instrumental  in  solidifying  the 
general  marriage  counseling  movement.  In  1947,  for  example,  the 
Association  —  working  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Council  on 
Family    Relations  —  recommended,    among    other    things,    that    every 
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marriage  counselor  be  required  to  have  a  graduate  degree  from  an 
approved  institution;  that  at  least  three  years  of  professional  experience 
be  required;  and  that  the  counselor  "must  possess  personal  and  profes- 
sional integrity  in  accordance  with  accepted  ethical  standards."  As  a 
result  of  these  formulations,  the  established  marriage  counseling  agencies 
have  generally  been  maintained  on  an  acceptably  high  standard. 

Membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  Counselors  is 
distributed  among  gynecologists  and  other  medical  practitioners,  psychia- 
trists, sociologists,  educators,  psychologists,  and  ministers.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  Association  membership,  of  course,  can  devote  only  part 
of  their  working  time  to  marriage  counseling.  Marriage  counseling 
agencies  themselves  range  from  relatively  large  and  complex  organiza- 
tions to  small,  one  man  units.  Some  of  the  agencies  operate  through 
medical  or  religious  sponsorship,  while  others  are  under  the  auspices  of 
civic  or  educational  institutions.  Agencies  of  a  strictly  private  nature 
(those  not  supported  at  least  in  part  by  outside  funds)  are  difficult  to 
maintain  and  are  virtually  nonexistent  in  this  country.  In  general,  mar- 
riage counseling  agencies  are  nowhere  near  the  point  where  they  can 
support  themselves  solely  on  the  basis  of  client  fees. 

Irrespective  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the  agency,  all  mar- 
riage counselors  operate  within  the  framework  of  more  or  less  accepted 
skills  and  practices.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  but  one  agreed-upon 
method  of  marriage  counseling;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  any  number  of 
schools  of  thought  regarding  the  most  effective  approach  to  marital  prob- 
lems. The  counselor  "may  be  influenced  by  the  psychoanalytic  frame  of 
reference,  or  by  some  special  school  within  it;  he  may  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  non-directive  or  client  centered  school  of  thought,  or  by 
some  theological  or  philosophical  orientation,  or  by  some  nondescript 
combination  of  more  or  less  originally  devised  points  of  view  gathered 
hither  and  yon  and  more  or  less  uniquely  integrated  by  him."1 

In  spite  of  the  many  differences  in  technique,  however,  marriage 
counselors  are  likely  to  handle  their  clients  in  somewhat  the  same  be- 
havioral sequence.  Hill  has  written  as  follows: 


1  John  F.  Cuber,  Marriage  Counseling  Practice,  New  York,  1948,  p.  24.  (Copyright, 
1948,  by  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.)  See  also  Atlee  Stroup  and  Paul  Glasser,  "The 
Orientation  and  Focus  of  Marriage  Counseling,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  Febru- 
ary, 1959,  pp.  20-24,  and  ensuing  "Discussions"  by  Walter  Stokes,  Marie  Karg- 
man,  and  Aaron  Rutledge,  pp.  25-28. 
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The  typical  procedure  in  a  consultation  center  is  for  the  client  to  be 
interviewed  first  by  the  secretary  at  the  "intake"  desk,  then  referred  to 
the  appropriate  staff  member  or  specialist.  Several  conferences  may  be 
held  with  the  client  before  the  complete  picture  of  his  problem  becomes 
apparent.  Often  the  counselor  confers  with  fellow  staff  members  in  staff 
conferences  about  a  difficult  case  in  order  to  get  suggestions  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  The  client  learns  early  that  human  relations  are  complex, 
that  the  solution  of  his  problems  may  be  painful  and  time-consuming, 
and  that  his  cooperation  will  be  required  throughout  the  process.  Far 
from  being  sympathetic  in  the  traditional  sense,  the  counselor  may  often 
seem  detached  in  his  search  for  the  source  of  conflict.  Just  as  the  individ- 
ual does  not  expect  sentimentality  from  a  doctor  or  nurse,  he  should  not 
expect  it  from  a  counselor.  What  he  can  expect  is  understanding  —  and 
now  and  then  that  may  hurt,  just  as  medical  treatment  hurts.  The  coun- 
selor is  not  primarily  interested  in  comforting  the  aggrieved  one  nor 
in  placing  blame  but  only  in  helping  both  parties  reach  as  satisfactory 
adjustment  as  possible.2 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  also  that  marriage  counseling 
agencies  routinely  handle  premarital  as  well  as  marital  problems;  in 
fact,  records  from  the  Philadelphia  Marriage  Council  indicate  that  almost 
one-third  of  the  clients  are  engaged  couples.  Dr.  Emily  Mudd,  Director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Council,  also  notes:  "We  see  more  women  than  men, 
a  ratio  of  about  two-thirds  to  one-third;  the  majority  of  our  clients  are 
between  20  and  35  years  of  age,  and  all  religious  affiliations  are  repre- 
sented, with  Protestant  leading.  Slightly  more  than  half  have  college  or 
more  than  college  education,  the  rest  some  or  all  of  high  school.  Eco- 
nomically we  see  primarily  a  middle-income  group  with  a  few  extremes 
at  either  end.  A  sliding  fee  is  set  by  the  counselor  and  client  together  on 
the  basis  of  the  client's  income  and  responsibilities  .  .  .  the  average  for 
those  paying  being  approximately  $3.66  per  office  interview."3 

Criticisms  of  the  Marriage  Counseling  Movement.  A  number 
of  criticisims  —  implicit  or  explicit  —  have  been  directed  against  the 
marriage  counseling  movement.  Many  academicians,  for  instance,  look 
with  disdain  at  the  activities  carried  on  by  the  counseling  agencies,  tend- 
ing to  think  of  them  as  little  better  than  "advice  peddlers."   Some  of  the 

-  Reuben  Hill,  "Plans  for  Strengthening  Family  Lite,"  in  Howard  Becker  and  Reuben 
Hill  (eds. ),  Family,  Marriage  and  Parenthood,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1955,  p.  795. 

;!  Emily  Mudd,  "Psychiatry  and  Marital  Problems,"  Eugenics  Quarterly,  June,  1955, 
pp.  113-114. 
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criticisms  are  well-founded;  others  have  little  or  no  basis  in  fact.   Among 
the  more  frequently  heard  allegations  are  the  following: 

(1)  Qualifying  standards  for  practicing  marriage  counselors  are 
not  high  enough.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time  professional  requirements  for 
marriage  counselors  were  rather  nebulous.  However,  since  the  founding 
of  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  Counselors  in  1946,  qualifying 
standards  have  been  —  and  continue  to  be  —  improved.  Evidence  of  the 
upgrading  of  standards  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
for  agencies  to  find  qualified  marriage  counselors,  and  in  some  areas  the 
demand  has  exceeded  the  supply.  While  there  is  certainly  room  for 
further  improvement  of  standards,  the  criticism  that  marriage  counselors, 
as  a  group,  are  inadequately  trained  is  of  questionable  validity. 

(2)  Because  there  is  no  established  body  of  knowledge  to  draw  on, 
marriage  counseling  is  largely  intuitive  —  more  an  art  than  a  science.  To 
a  large  extent  this  is  true,  and  when  advocates  of  marriage  counseling 
contend  that  it  is  "scientific"  they  are  inviting  criticism.  A  widely  read 
book  on  marriage  counseling,  for  example,  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

Marriage  counseling  may  perhaps  best  be  approached  by  analogy.  The 
process  of  marital  counseling  is  basically  like  that  of  medical  practice. 
The  counselor  and  the  physician  find  that  people  come  to  them  with  vari- 
ous complaints.  .  .  .  Like  the  medical  practitioner  the  counselor  makes 
some  sort  of  a  diagnosis  of  the  person,  must  apprehend  the  difficulties, 
before  he  can  do  the  patient  any  good.  As  the  counselor  sizes  up  the 
subject  and  the  problem,  he  comes  to  certain  tentative  conclusions  as  to 
what  is  wrong  and  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  about  it. 

The  basis  of  the  counselor's  judgment  does  not  come,  of  course,  from 
his  common  sense  or  from  his  recollections  of  his  own  private  life,  but 
rather  from  his  store  of  scientific  knowledge  derived  by  him  from  the 
sciences  of  human  behavior  —  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  bi- 
ology and  others.  The  physician,  of  course,  draws  upon  a  somewhat 
different  stock  of  underlying  sciences  such  as  chemistry  and  anatomy, 
but  basically  the  process  is  the  same  ...  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that  this  background  of  scientific  knowledge  on  which  the  prac- 
titioner draws  is  knowledge  largely  not  of  his  own  making  but  consists  of 
information  which  has  come  to  him  through  his  study  of  pertinent 
sciences.4 

In  reality,  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  the  methods 
4  Cuber,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-22. 
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employed  by  the  doctor  and  those  of  the  marriage  counselor.  The  doctor 
does  have  a  large  body  of  verified  infonnation  to  draw  on:  certain 
symptoms  indicate  a  specific  ailment,  and  a  given  drug  or  treatment  is 
known  to  cure  the  ailment.  True,  in  many  instances  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment  are  not  based  on  verified  information,  and  here  the  doctor 
must  draw  on  past  experience,  personal  judgment,  and  intuition,  so  that 
in  a  sense  the  medical  practitioner  is  forced  to  use  "art  as  well  as  science." 
But,  alas,  the  body  of  established  behavioral  principles  available  to  the 
marriage  counselor  is  extremely  small  —  so  small,  in  fact,  and  of  such  a 
general  nature,  that  it  seems  a  misnomer  to  apply  the  term  "scientific"  to 
standard  counseling  practice. 

Obviously,  the  marriage  counselor  can  in  no  way  be  held  responsible 
for  the  dearth  of  scientific  behavioral  principles,  the  only  blame  being 
that  of  claiming  to  be  scientific.  And  even  here  it  is  questionable  how 
many  marriage  counselors  really  contend  that  theirs  is  a  scientific  pursuit. 
It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  some  counselors  and  some  writers  on  the 
subject  have  claimed  the  mantle  of  science,  a  claim  which  cannot  be 
substantiated. 

Assuming  that  marriage  counseling  is  much  more  akin  to  art  than  to 
science  (rather  than  the  reverse),  are  the  agencies  justified  in  charging 
a  fee  for  their  services?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  Any 
number  of  services  in  our  society  —  legal,  financial,  psychiatric,  educa- 
tional —  regularly  charge  for  their  advice,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
that  prerogative  should  be  denied  to  marriage  counselors.  In  practice,  of 
course,  marriage  counseling  agencies  are  generally  organized  as  non- 
profit institutions,  and  the  fees  charged  are  certainly  not  out  of  line  with 
other  types  of  advisory  services. 

(3)  Manij  of  the  clients  coming  to  marriage  counseling  agencies  arc 
in  need  of  psychiatric  help  rather  than  marital  guidance.  This  criticism, 
as  it  turns  out,  is  a  rather  weak  one.  It  is  probably  true  that  a  fair 
percentage  of  persons  seeking  the  help  of  a  marriage  counselor  are  those 
with  neurotic  or  bordline-neurotic  personalities.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
subject,  Ellis  reports  as  follows:  "It  would  appear,  on  the  basis  of  recently 
published  cases  of  marital  counseling,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  the 
writer's  own  counseling  experience,  that  a  great  many  of  the  individuals 
who  come  for  counseling  are  more  or  less  emotionally  disturbed  indi- 
viduals, that  their  problems  cannot  be  handled  adequately  in  merely  two 
or  three  sessions,  and  that,  call  it  what  we  may,  some  form  of  psycho- 
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therapy  ...  is  necessary  for  even  a  partially  satisfactory  resolution  of 
their  problems."5 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  better  agencies,  the 
marriage  counselor  has  often  had  enough  clinical  training  and  profes- 
sional experience  to  provide  at  least  some  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
clients  with  the  psychotherapeutic  insights  necessary  for  amelioration  of 
the  personality  problem  in  question.  Moreover,  it  is  customary  for  rec- 
ognized agencies  —  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Marriage  Council  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Family  Relations  in  Los  Angeles  —  to  provide 
psychiatric  consultant  service.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  serious 
maladjustment  problems  —  those  requiring  an  intensity  of  psychotherapy 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  counselor  —  the  saff  psychiatrist  is  called 
upon  for  his  services. 

(4)  Because  marriage  counseling  agencies  do  not  make  follow-up 
studies  of  their  clients,  the  public  has  little  way  of  judging  the  general 
effectiveness  of  the  counseling  service.  Unfortunately  for  all  concerned, 
this  charge  is  largely  true  and  stands  as  perhaps  the  most  serious  indict- 
ment against  marriage  counseling  agencies.  Follow-up  studies  are  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  to  undertake,  and  most  marriage  councils  have  neither 
the  research  facilities,  the  money,  nor  (most  importantly)  the  inclination 
to  make  them. 

In  defense  of  the  agencies,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  other 
types  of  advisory  services  in  this  country  —  legal,  psychiatric,  financial, 
etc.  —  have  similarly  failed  to  carry  on  follow-up  studies  as  a  routine 
part  of  their  operating  procedure,  and  it  would  be  less  than  fair  to  single 
out  marriage  councils  for  special  criticism  in  this  respect.  Furthermore, 
while  they  are  decidedly  few  and  far  between,  follow-up  studies  by 
marriage  counseling  agencies  have  on  occasion  been  undertaken.  Note- 
worthy in  this  connection  are  the  efforts  of  the  Philadelphia  Marriage 
Council,  whose  follow-up  study  of  72  cases  indicated  moderate  success.6 

Assessment  of  Marriage  Counseling  Activities.  "To  evaluate 
marriage  counseling,  as  it  is  presently  practiced  in  this  country,  in  a 
straightforward  manner  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,"  writes  Ellis,  "for  the 

5  Albert  Ellis,  "A  Critical  Evaluation  of  Marriage  Counseling,"  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  February,  1956,  pp.  67-68. 

6  Emily  Mudd  and  Malcolm  Preston,  "The  Contemporary  Status  of  Marriage  Counsel- 
ing," The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  November, 
1950,  pp.  102-109. 
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simple  reason  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  what  our  marriage 
counselors  are  actually  doing  when  the  doors  to  their  inner  sanctums  are 
closed  and  they  are  left  alone  with  their  clients  and  their  consciences. 
Up  until  very  recently,  detailed  reports  of  marriage  counseling  cases  were 
a  great  rarity  in  the  professional  literature;  and  even  today  they  are  not 
too  common."7 

This  criticism  is  all  the  more  cogent  when  it  is  realized  that  marriage 
counselors  do  not  have  a  substantiated  body  of  knowledge,  in  the  form  of 
behavioral  principles,  to  rely  on.  Ellis  would  seem  to  be  justified  in 
questioning  the  counseling  specifics  that  take  place  in  the  "closed  inner 
sanctum."  And  finally,  of  course,  the  lack  of  follow-up  studies,  mentioned 
above,  makes  it  doubly  difficult  to  judge  what  success  marriage  coun- 
selors are  having  with  their  clients. 

On  the  positive  side,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  marriage  coun- 
selors, as  a  group,  are  intelligent,  sincere,  hard-working  people  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  their  work.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  expe- 
rienced individuals  who  persevere  at  a  most  difficult  and  trying  task.  In 
brief,  it  would  be  most  unlikely  that  a  dedicated,  qualified  group  such  as 
this  could  fail  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  marital  well-being  of  the 
community.  In  point  of  fact,  the  one  or  two  follow-up  studies  that  have 
been  made  suggest  moderately  encouraging  success. 

Handicapped  by  a  lack  of  verified  knowledge,  such  as  is  available 
to  the  physician,  and  further  restricted  by  a  paucity  of  funds  with  which 
to  carry  out  broad  research  programs,  the  marriage  counselor  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  progress  in  spite  of  a  general  community  attitude  which 
has  been  somewhat  lackadaisical. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  marriage  counseling  agency 
affords  those  with  premarital  doubts  or  marital  difficulties  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  to  a  professionally  trained,  objectively  oriented 
person.  If  the  marriage  counselor  did  not  exist,  where  would  the  couple 
in  distress  go  for  help?  Most  probably  to  a  friend,  relative,  family 
doctor,  minister,  or  —  to  nobody.  Well  intentioned  though  they  may  be, 
friends  and  relatives  are  likely  to  have  neither  the  competence  nor  the 
objectivity  necessary  to  deal  with  marital  disputes.  And  qualifications 
aside,  clergymen  and  medical  doctors  are  busy  men,  with  a  limited 
amount  of  time  to  devote  to  marital  problems.  Unwilling  to  turn  to 
friends  or  relatives,  and  reluctant  to  impinge  on  the  time  of  the  profes- 
sional men  of  the  community,  a  large  number  of  problem  couples  —  in 
7  Op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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areas  which  lack  a  marriage  council  —  make  no  attempt  to  elicit  outside 
help,  with  a  resulting  deterioration  of  the  marriage  relationship. 

To  conclude,  whenever  the  question  of  the  efficacy  or  value  of  mar- 
riage counseling  agencies  is  raised,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  in 
spite  of  their  limitations,  no  better  method  for  the  systematic  handling 
of  marital  problems  exists  —  nor  has  any  been  proposed. 


The  Family  Court  Movement 


In  1899  the  first  juvenile  court  was  established  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Less  than  a  half-century  later,  juvenile  courts  had  been  launched  in  every 
state  of  the  union,  and  today  these  courts  have  become  an  integral  part 
of  American  jurisprudence.  In  1914  the  first  family  court  was  established 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  number  of  other  large  cities  followed  suit,  and 
in  the  ensuing  years  the  family  court  movement  has  been  acclaimed  by 
both  social  workers  and  bar  associations.  However,  the  impetus  for  the 
family  court  was  not  so  strong  as  that  for  the  juvenile  court,  and  the 
former  has  not,  as  yet,  received  the  widespread  acceptance  accorded  the 
latter. 

While  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  United  States  vary  widely  in  opera- 
tional procedures,  in  theory,  at  least,  a  set  of  principles  is  more  or  less 
agreed  upon.  These  principles  are  embodied  in  a  part  of  the  legal 
philosophy  of  parens  patriae;  that  is,  the  state,  through  the  juvenile  court, 
assumes  the  necessary  responsibility  for  delinquent  children,  who  pre- 
sumably are  being  neglected  by  their  real  parents.  Thus,  delinquent 
children  are  accorded  the  same  protection  and  guidance  as  neglected 
children,  and  the  relationship  becomes  that  of  parent-and-child  rather 
than  that  of  the  "Commonwealth  v " 

Family  courts  vary  even  more  widely  than  do  juvenile  courts,  both 
in  function  and  in  name.  Most  courts  which  are  designated  as  Family 
Courts  or  Domestic  Relations  Courts  are  not  integrated  family  courts; 
that  is,  some  handle  desertion  cases  and  cases  involving  nonsupport  of 

8  For  an  expanded  treatment  of  diis  subject,  see  William  M.  Kephart,  "The  Family 
Court:  Some  Socio-Legal  Implications,"  Washington  University  Law  Quarterly,  Vol. 
1955,  No.  1,  pp.  61-73.  Major  portions  of  the  present  section  have  been  taken  ver- 
batim from  the  original  article,  with  permission  of  the  Washington  University  Law 
Quarterly. 
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indigent  parents,  others  have  jurisdiction  only  over  juveniles.  The  true 
family  court,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  court  which  is  empowered  and 
staffed  to  handle  all  family  problems  of  a  justiciable  nature.  As  thus  con- 
ceived, the  family  court  would  handle  annulment,  divorce,  alimony, 
desertion  and  nonsupport,  child  custody,  adoption,  illegitimacy,  intra- 
family  conduct  problems,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  like.  The  Ohio 
courts  referred  to  are  true  family  courts  and,  in  effect,  often  serve  as 
models  for  courts  in  other  areas. 

Since  they  operate  in  a  multi-function  capacity,  family  courts  employ 
a  wider  range  of  personnel  than  do  other  courts.  These  may  include  pro- 
bation officers  and  supervisors,  psychiatric  social  workers,  clinical 
psychologists  and  psychometrists,  nurses,  pediatricians,  investigators, 
psychiatrists,  administrative  officers,  referees,  and  marriage  counselors. 
Philosophically,  the  family  court  is  to  the  family  what  the  juvenile  court 
is  to  the  child.  In  this  sense,  the  integrated  family  court  tries  to  resolve 
family  difficulties,  to  get  at  the  rooots  of  interpersonal  conflicts,  to  offer 
guidance  and  professional  help,  and  in  general  to  preserve  family  ties. 

There  are  a  variety  of  perspectives  regarding  the  family  court  —  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  any  detailed  classification  would  be  arbitrary.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  the  various  viewpoints  will  be  summarized 
under  three  broad  headings:  (1)  administrative,  (2)  statistical,  and 
(3)  socio-legal. 

The  Administrative  Perspective.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
in  spite  of  their  many  positive  features,  family  courts  are  simply  too 
expensive  to  operate.  There  is  some  validity  in  this  argument,  especially 
when  one  considers  the  cost  of  the  various  services  that  are  performed 
by  the  probation  and  psychiatric  staffs,  marriage  counselors,  investigators, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  integrated  family  court  all  family  cases 
are  heard  under  one  jurisdiction  and  under  one  roof  —  with  a  resultant 
improvement  in  administrative  efficiency.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  court 
there  is  bound  to  be  jurisdictional  overlapping  and  some  loss  of  efficiency 
due  to  compartmentalized  record-keeping. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  as  of  the  date  of  writing  no  fewer 
than  six  courts  are  handling  family  matters:  The  Supreme  Court  (divorce, 
annulment,  custody);  Special  Sessions  (illegitimate  children);  Family 
Court  (support  claims);  Children's  Court  (delinquency  and  neglect); 
Surrogate's  Court  (adoptions);  and  Home  Term  (disorderly  conduct 
within  the  family).    In  most  of  our  large  cities  three  or  more  separate 
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courts  have  jurisdiction  over  marriage  and  the  family,  and  in  very  few 
instances  are  liaison  or  cross-reference  procedures  utilized. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  integrated  family  court  is  a  more 
effective  administrative  unit  as  compared  to  the  traditionally  compart- 
mented  court  procedures.  But  while  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  definitive 
statement  about  expenses  in  the  absence  of  comparative  figures,  it  seems 
likely  that  an  integrated  family  court  would  be  fairly  costly  to  set  up 
and  maintain.  Improvements  generally  do  cost  money,  and  it  is  probably 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  integrated  family  courts  would  be  an 
exception.  And  even  though  such  courts  may  be  worth-while  ventures, 
in  an  era  of  rising  taxes  the  willingness  of  the  taxpayer  to  underwrite 
such  a  program  understandably  hinges  on  something  other  than  improve- 
ment in  court  administration. 

Statistical  Information.  A  second  argument  favoring  the 
family  court  relates  to  the  gathering  of  statistical  information,  with 
special  reference  to  the  kinds  of  data  from  which  causal  inferences  can 
be  drawn  about  marital  disruption.  It  is  recognized  that  solutions  to 
problems  such  as  divorce,  delinquency,  desertion,  and  the  like  hinge  on 
the  isolation  of  the  causes  which  produce  these  problems,  and  social 
scientists  devote  a  staggering  amount  of  time  in  a  quest  for  the  causative 
and  associative  factors  involved. 

The  social  scientist's  task  is  made  most  difficult  because  of  the 
general  apathy  which  exists  with  respect  to  the  recording  and  reporting 
of  relevant  statistical  information.  For  example,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  know  to  what  extent  divorce  is  associated  with  such  factors  as  size 
of  family,  education,  age,  personality  and  intelligence,  residence  and 
migration,  and  a  host  of  other  factors.  Statistical  analysis  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  factors  would  provide  for  a  clearer  understanding  of 
family  discord.  Unfortunately,  the  basic  data  are  not  easy  to  come  by; 
in  fact,  even  the  federal  governmental  agencies  of  the  United  States  have 
published  relatively  few  detailed  statistics  on  marriage  and  the  family. 

The  point  is  that  a  family  court,  with  a  small  I.B.M.  statistical  unit, 
could  provide  an  ideal  laboratory  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  marital  failure.  Admittedly  a  statistical  report- 
ing system  of  this  kind  would  not  require  a  family  court.  Such  a  system 
could  be  established  in  any  court.  Clearly,  however,  a  family  court  in 
which  data  on  all  family  matters  are  recorded  provides  the  most  effective 
research  laboratory  for  the  study  of  family-related  problems. 
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There  is  one  serious  flaw  in  the  statistical  argument;  namely,  the 
integrated  family  courts  already  in  existence  do  not,  in  general,  make 
use  of  the  statistical-research  method.  Apparently  family  courts  are 
making  little  attempt  to  build  a  solidified,  factual  body  of  knowledge 
which  could  serve  as  an  aid  to  understanding  and  solving  the  very  prob- 
lems for  which  the  courts  were  created!  The  fact  that  the  existing  family 
courts  have  yielded  so  little  substantive  information  about  such  problems 
as  divorce  and  family  conflict  stands  as  a  serious  omission  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  family  court  program. 

Fortunately,  the  problem  is  anything  but  insurmountable,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  family  courts  cannot  incorporate  statistical  procedures 
as  a  regular  part  of  their  operations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  once  the 
potential  importance  of  such  research  undertakings  is  realized,  the 
organization  and  implementation  of  a  statistical  program  becomes  a 
relatively  easy  matter. 

Socio-Legal  Aspects.  The  ultimate  test  of  family  courts  — 
indeed,  the  test  of  all  socio-legal  experiments  —  is  "Do  they  work?"  The 
two  criterion  questions  might  be  phrased  somewhat  as  follows :  ( 1 )  do 
integrated  family  courts  really  solve  justiciable  family  problems?  (2)  do 
these  courts  safeguard  the  interests  of  society?  Let  us  examine  these  two 
questions  separately. 

(1)  Do  family  courts  solve  justiciable  family  problems?  This  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  inasmuch  as  the  courts  do  not  provide  us 
with  consistent  figures  whereby  their  effectiveness  can  be  measured.  In 
spite  of  the  claims  made  from  time  to  time,  for  example,  we  know  very 
little  about  the  value  of  marriage  counseling  as  it  is  practiced  in  family 
courts.  We  are  not  told  what  per  cent  of  the  couples  coming  to  court  are 
reconciled,  or  what  per  cent  of  the  latter  remain  reconciled.  Proponents 
of  the  family  court  movement  can  point  to  individual  cases  in  which 
permanent  reconciliation  has  been  effected,  but  case  histories  of  this 
kind  are  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  statistical  analysis. 

It  can  be  argued  that  even  a  small  percentage  of  saved  marriages 
justifies  the  activities  of  a  family  court  since  obviously  a  small  percentage 
is  better  than  no  percentage  at  all.  But  from  a  practical  standpoint,  if 
this  figure  were  quite  small,  the  question  would  resolve  itself  into  one  of 
expense:  can  the  community  afford  the  expenditures  involved  in  a  family 
court  in  view  of  the  negligible  return  in  the  form  of  a  few  preserved 
marriages?  If  the  percentage  of  saved  marriages  were  large,  the  expense 
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of  the  family  court  would  be  money  well  spent.  Until  such  time  as  the 
existing  family  courts  publish  some  meaningful  figures,  however,  the 
extent  to  which  family  problems  are  being  solved  must  remain  un- 
answered. 

(2)  Do  family  courts  safeguard  the  interests  of  society?  It  is  some- 
times forgotten  that  our  present  divorce  system  aims  at  protecting  the 
interests  of  society  as  well  as  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
in  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  quote  again  the  following  passage: 


While  an  action  to  dissolve  a  marital  relationship  is  nominally  between 
two  parties,  the  state,  because  of  its  concern  in  maintaining  the  marriage 
relation,  unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  its  dissolution,  is  an  interested 
party.  It  has  been  recognized  by  eminent  writers  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  .  .  .  decisions,  that  it  is  really  a  triangular  proceeding,  in  which  the 
husband,  the  wife,  and  the  state  are  involved.  While  the  state  does  not 
necessarily  oppose,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  court  to  see  that  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  sever  the  relation  it  shall  not  prevail  without  sufficient  and 
lawful  cause  shown  by  the  real  facts  on  which  the  state  permits  a  divorce 
to  be  granted,  and  to  discover  and  defeat  any  attempted  collusion  and 
fraud.  There  is  a  liberal  legal  discretion  vested  in  the  courts  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.9 


It  follows  that  the  interests  of  society  can  best  be  maintained, 
theoretically  at  least,  under  a  procedure  which  utilizes  all  available  mate- 
rial relevant  to  a  divorce  suit.  In  practice,  however,  divorce  actions  — 
the  occasional  contested  cases  excepted  —  have  tended  more  and  more 
to  become  cut  and  dried  affairs  aimed  at  fulfilling  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  No  serious  attempt  at  investigation  is  made  since 
"no  one  seems  to  want  it  that  way."  In  view  of  the  loose  socio-legal 
attitude  toward  divorce  which  exists  today,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
interests  of  society  would  be  furthered  simply  by  having  all  relevant 
family  records  centralized.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  existing  family 
courts  the  divorce  mill  apparently  grinds  on  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  it  does  under  procedures  involved  in  standard  divorce  courts. 

One  further  socio-legal  point  is  involved  in  connection  with  the 
societal  interest  in  divorce.  There  is  no  common  law  regulating  divorce. 
Divorce  proceedings  are  products  of  statutes.  What  would  happen,  there- 

9  Quoted  in  "The  Administration  of  Divorce,"  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Re- 
view, June,  1953,  p.  1210,  from  Hall  v.  Hall,  122  Pa.  Super.  242,  246,  186  Atl.  318, 
320  (1936). 
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fore,  in  the  event  a  court  marriage  counselor,  after  hearing  both  sides  of 
a  deep-seated  marital  rift,  recommended  to  the  family  court  judge  that 
it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  if  a  divorce  were 
granted  —  even  though  the  legal  ground  ( adultery,  as  in  New  York 
State,  for  example )  did  not  exist?  Since  the  judge  would  be  powerless  to 
comply  in  this  instance,  the  action  of  the  court  marriage  counselor  might 
well  represent  an  "official"  invitation  to  collusion  or  to  an  out-of-state 
divorce! 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  question  the  soundness  of  the 
societal  point  of  view.  After  all,  they  ask,  does  it  not  follow  that  what  is 
best  for  the  individual  is,  in  the  long  run,  also  best  for  society?  There  is 
no  simple  answer  to  this  question,  and  too  often  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
matter  tend  to  bog  down  in  a  play  on  words.  But  let  us  take  the  juvenile 
court  as  illustrative  of  the  individual-societal  question. 

The  parens  patriae  philosophy,  whereby  the  state,  through  the 
juvenile  court,  assumes  parental  responsibility  for  delinquent  youth, 
seems  both  humane  and  logical.  In  practice,  however,  some  juvenile 
courts  have  been  accused  of  coddling  and  pampering  youthful  de- 
linquents; that  is,  by  attempting  to  fix  the  blame  for  delinquent  conduct 
on  parents,  on  teachers,  on  slum  conditions,  on  society  itself  —  any  place 
but  on  the  delinquent  —  the  juvenile  court  has  been  accused  of  fostering 
an  attitude  of  irresponsibility  insofar  as  the  youthful  offender  is  con- 
cerned. With  the  rising  tide  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  recent  years, 
some  courts  have  felt  it  necessary  to  modify  their  parens  patriae  philoso- 
phy in  favor  of  sterner  measures.  In  this  instance,  it  was  felt  that  however 
much  the  originial  court  philosophy  served  the  interests  of  juvenile 
offenders,  the  over-all  societal  interests  were  clearly  not  being  fulfilled. 

The  Family  Court:  An  Assessment.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  family  courts  are  open  to  some  justifiable  criticism,  as  spelled 
out  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Much  of  the  difficulty  can  be  traced  to 
an  inadequate  budget.  At  the  court's  usual  level  of  performance,  writes 
Baber: 

Judges  without  special  training,  too  few  probation  officers  or  officers 
with  little  or  no  qualifications  for  their  work,  and  a  lack  of  technically 
trained  specialists  such  as  psychiatrists  frequently  make  the  court  a  poor 
imitation  of  what  it  could  be.  It  is  depressing  to  sit  and  watch  cases  pass 
in  array  before  the  judge  —  cases  in  which  the  trouble  has  been  develop- 
ing for  ten  years,  yet  which  are  disposed  of  in  ten  minutes  by  a  judge 
whose  remarks  to  the  person  before  him  show  no  understanding  of  their 
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problems.  A  tired  officer  will  lay  a  few  record  sheets  before  the  judge 
before  he  hears  the  principals  and  whispers  a  few  words  to  him  in  recom- 
mendation. Often  these  are  based  upon  an  extremely  brief  contact  with 
the  principals,  with  no  time  fully  to  learn  the  real  story  of  the  trouble. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  courts  have  no  doctors  or  psychiatrists  and  are  working 
in  the  dark  as  far  as  hidden  physical  or  mental  defects  are  concerned. 
Even  in  one  of  the  so-called  "better"  courts  of  domestic  relations  only  4 
per  cent  of  the  cases  received  psychiatric  attention,  and  only  3  per  cent 
were  examined  for  physical  defect.10 

Operating  under  an  adequate  budget,  and  with  properly  trained  per- 
sonnel, family  courts  could  rectify  the  evils  described  by  Baber.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  criticisms  that  the  juvenile  courts  have  been 
subjected  to  in  recent  years  can  be  traced  to  inadequate  staffing  rather 
than  to  inherent  defects  in  court  policy.  Even  the  fact  that  existing  family 
courts  have  yielded  little  statistical  information  is  due  at  least  partially 
to  inadequate  finances.  Faced  with  the  choice  of  adding  an  I.B.M.  sta- 
tistical-research unit  or  of  employing  additional  social  workers,  many 
courts,  understandably,  have  chosen  the  latter  course. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  in- 
volved, integrated  family  courts  have  eminently  worth-while  over-all 
goals:  they  try  to  resolve  family  difficulties  and  to  preserve  family  ties 
by  offering  professional  guidance,  thereby  serving  the  best  interests  of 
both  individual  family  members  and  society  at  large.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  existing  divorce  courts  attempt  neither  of  these  things. 

At  present,  the  family  court  movement  seems  to  be  part  of  a  vexing 
cycle.  Lacking  adequate  budgetary  provisions,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  fulfill  the  early  promise  that  proponents  of  these  courts  held  out.  And 
being  unable  to  demonstrate  success  in  their  efforts  at  preserving  family 
values,  the  court  cannot  easily  make  effective  demands  for  an  improved 
financial  base.  And  to  complicate  matters  further,  most  family  courts 
have  done  a  poor  public  relations  job  in  "selling"  their  product. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  integrated  family  court  is  a  socio-legal 
experiment,  and  in  view  of  the  potential  rewards  for  both  the  individual 
and  society  the  experiment  would  certainly  seem  entitled  to  a  fair  trial. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  criterion  of  success  must  come  in  the  form  of 
published  figures,  and  the  existing  family  courts  will  probably  have  to  do 
more  than  they  have  been  doing  in  this  area  if  the  movement  is  to  suc- 
ceed. 

10  Ray  E.  Baber,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1953,  pp.  668-669. 
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Insofar  as  the  public  is  concerned,  half-hearted  support  of  the  inte- 
grated family  court  will  hardly  suffice.  If  the  court  experiment  fails,  it 
will  be  time  to  close  up  shop  and  look  for  a  new  approach.  But  until 
such  time  as  adequate  financial  resources  are  forthcoming,  the  public 
will  have  little  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  family  court  movement 
is  to  be  labeled  success  or  failure. 


In  addition  to  family  courts  and  marriage  councils  of  the  type  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  pages,  there  are  a  host  of  other  agencies  and 
services  —  both  governmental  and  private  —  which  deal  with  the  con- 
servation of  family  values.  The  list  of  such  agencies  is  much  too  long 
for  inclusion  in  the  present  volume,  and  the  following  summaries  are 
presented  only  as  illustrative  of  the  types  of  governmental  and  private 
services  that  are  available.11 


Governmental  Agencies 


The  Children's  Bureau.  Created  by  Congress  in  1912,  the 
Children's  Bureau  was  assigned  the  task  of  investigating  and  reporting 
"upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life 
among  all  classes  of  our  people."  The  Bureau  regularly  publishes  statis- 
tics dealing  with  such  matters  as  adoptions,  delinquency,  child  welfare 
services,  maternal  and  health  services,  and  the  like.  On  the  basis  of  these 
facts,  and  working  in  conjunction  with  public  and  voluntary  agencies, 
the  Children's  Bureau  sets  standards,  holds  conferences  and  consultations, 
and  otherwise  assists  in  maintaining  a  high  level  of  official  care  for  the 
nation's  children. 

Katherine  Brownell  Oettinger,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  writes  that  "in 
all  these  areas  of  service  to  children,  the  Children's  Bureau  plays  a  double 
role.  Not  only  does  it  administer  grants  to  the  states,  so  that  they  can 
extend  and  improve  their  services,  but  its  staff  members  provide  consul- 

11  For  a  detailed  description  of  governmental  agencies,  see  the  August,  1958,  issue  of 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  "Government  Services  Affecting  American  Families." 
For  an  extensive  listing  of  available  private  family-helping  agencies,  see  Wayne  E. 
Oates,  Where  to  Go  For  Help,  Philadelphia,  The  Westminster  Press,  1959. 
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tation  to  the  states  so  that  through  technical  assistance  and  the  informa- 
tion the  Bureau  gathers  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  new  services  can 
be  planned  which  will  take  into  account  new  developments  affecting  pro- 
grams and  new  knowledge  that  has  proved  helpful  in  moving  forward 
program  goals."12 

Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Before  1900  —  in  a  period  when 
the  United  States  was  largely  an  agricultural  nation  —  charity  and  public 
assistance  were  offered  rather  grudgingly.  The  general  feeling  seemed 
to  be  that  if  a  person  worked  hard  he  could  support  himself,  and  that 
those  who  continually  needed  community  assistance  were  lazy  or  shiftless. 
As  the  nation  turned  from  an  agricultural  to  an  urban-industrial  nation, 
attitudes  toward  public  assistance  tended  to  change.  Even  so,  it  was  not 
until  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's,  with  its  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, that  it  was  realized  that  existing  facilities  for  dealing  with  public 
assistance  were  grossly  inadequate. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  passed  in  1935  and  amended  several  times 
since  then,  was  designed  to  provide  for  unemployment  insurance,  old-age 
benefits,  and  public  assistance  to  other  groups  such  as  the  blind  and  dis- 
abled, dependent  children,  etc.  One  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  re- 
quires that  the  various  states  develop  their  own  operational  plan  for  every 
public  assistance  program  involving  federal  funds.  In  certain  respects, 
as  a  consequence,  there  is  some  variation  from  state  to  state;  nevertheless, 
through  the  impetus  of  the  Social  Security  Administration's  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  the  nation's  needy  families  are  today  better  able  to 
withstand  financial  crises  than  at  any  other  period  in  American  history. 

Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Also  a  division 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  this  Bureau  provides  for  a  retire- 
ment program,  for  disability  payments  to  workers  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  for  survivors'  benefits.  Neota  Larson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau's  Welfare 
Branch,  reports  that  "coverage  is  now  almost  universal.  More  than  nine 
out  of  ten  persons  who  work  for  a  living  are  earning  credits  for  retire- 
ment benefits  while  they  are  working.  Nine  out  of  ten  young  mothers  and 
children  in  the  country  have  survivorship  protection,  that  is,  they  would 
be  able  to  draw  monthly  benefits  today  if  the  worker  were  to  die."13 

12  Katherine  Brownell  Oettinger,  "Children  in  a  Changing  World,"  Marriage  and  Fam- 
ily Living,  August,  1958,  p.  236. 

13  Neota  Larson,  "Family  Security  Under  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,"  Marriage 
and  Family  Living,  August,  1958,  p.  225  (italics  added). 
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This  statement  provides  ample  testimony  to  the  Bureau's  vital  role  in 
maintaining  family  solidarity. 

The  Women's  Bureau.  Established  by  Congress  in  1920,  the 
Women's  Bureau,  over  the  years,  has  succeeded  in  improving  the  working 
conditions  of  women,  creating  more  job  opportunities,  helping  to  raise  the 
legal  status  of  women,  aiding  in  the  problems  of  the  working  mother,  and 
so  on.  Alice  K.  Leopold,  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  puts  the  matter 
succinctly  when  she  says  that  "in  performing  these  functions  for  em- 
ployed women,  the  Bureau  serves  the  families  of  the  nation  because 
nearly  all  women  work  during  some  part  of  their  lives  and  all  but  7 
per  cent  of  them  marry."14 


Private  Agencies  and  Services 


The  National  Council  on  Family  Relations.  Of  all  the  private 
organizations  in  America's  family-life  movement,  the  N.C.F.R.  is  one  of 
the  most  important.  Founded  in  1938,  the  organization  numbers  among 
its  members  eminent  sociologists,  educators,  psychologists,  medical  doc- 
tors, psychiatrists,  clergymen,  marriage  counselors,  and  lawyers.  The 
N.C.F.R.  is  a  large  and  active  body,  holding  national  and  regional  meet- 
ings, publishing  a  quarterly  journal,*  and  maintaining  functioning  com- 
mittees on  family  education,  marriage  law,  marriage  counseling,  family 
research,  and  other  areas  of  importance  to  the  family-life  movement. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Founded  in 
1897,  this  organization  is  the  largest  of  all  those  included  in  the  family-life 
movement,  with  total  membership  in  excess  of  10,000,000  persons.  Work- 
ing for  a  continuing  and  harmonious  relation  between  school  and  family, 
the  regional  and  local  Parent-Teachers,  or  Home-and-School  Associations, 
carry  on  yearly  programs,  the  results  of  which  are  felt  in  communities  in 
virtually  every  part  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  its  immense  geo- 
graphic and  numerical  representation,  the  national  organization  functions 

14  Alice  K.  Leopold,  "The  Family  Woman's  Expanding  Role,"  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  August,  1958,  p.  27S. 

0  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  which,  as  the  reader  can  see,  has  provided  many  of 
the  source  references  in  the  present  text. 
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remarkably  well.  With  the  various  local  groups  following  the  model 
constitution  of  the  national  body,  and  with  communication  enhanced  by 
regular  publication  of  an  official  journal  (National  Parent-Teacher) ,  the 
organization  has  had  a  long  and  successful  record  in  the  field  of  family- 
life  integration. 


The  American  Eugenics  Society.  If  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  is  the  largest  association  in  the  family-life  move- 
ment, the  American  Eugenics  Society  is  one  of  the  smallest.  However, 
with  an  elite  membership  comprised  largely  of  medical,  biological,  and 
social  science  personnel,  the  Society  holds  an  eminent  position  in  the 
family  field.  With  the  avowed  goal  of  improving  the  genetic  composition 
of  the  population  and  at  the  same  time  stressing  the  importance  of  social 
environment,  the  American  Eugenics  Society  publishes  a  first-rate  journal 
(Eugenics  Quarterly),  and  for  thirty-five  years  has  furthered  the  cause 
of  a  strengthened  family  system. 

The  Planned  Parenthood  Association.  This  organization  is 
the  outgrowth  of  earlier  (1920's  and  1930's)  birth  control  leagues  and 
federations,  most  of  which  had  a  stormy  beginning.  Much  of  the  earlier 
controversy  surrounding  birth  control  has  died  down,  and  today  the  As- 
sociation, operating  largely  through  established  clinics  in  various  cities, 
disseminates  birth  control  information  to  those  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  medical  particulars  relating  to  planned  parenthood. 

The  Family  Service  Association  of  America.  Founded  in 
1911,  this  association,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  aims  at  co- 
ordinating the  various  agencies  and  services  concerned  with  family  well- 
being.  Family  Service  Organizations,  generally  listed  under  this  name 
in  local  telephone  directories,  offer  such  services  as  marriage  counseling, 
psychiatric  help,  social  casework,  and  the  like. 

In  1958,  for  example,  Family  Service  of  Philadelphia  reported  the 
following  percentage  distribution  of  problems  handled: 


32.9%  marriage  conflicts 

29.5%  parent-child  relationships 

28.3%  social  adjustment  —  adults 

9.3%  use  of  community  resources 
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During  the  year  there  were  more  than  5,300  requests  for  service,  about 
a  fifth  of  which  entailed  "continued  counseling  for  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months."  The  1958  budget  for  Family  Service  of  Philadelphia  was  $360,- 

475.15 

Church-Sponsored  Family  Services.  In  recent  periods  a  num- 
ber of  religious  organizations  have  become  interested  in  the  conservation 
of  family  values.  In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  regular  counseling  serv- 
ices performed  by  individual  clergymen,  several  of  the  larger  churches 
have  set  up  family  consultation  clinics.  The  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  has  organized  a  committee  on  Marriage  and  the 
Home.  A  number  of  Protestant  denominations  have  departments  of  fam- 
ily life  as  well  as  monthly  magazines  devoted  to  the  integration  of  family 
values.  The  Family  Life  Bureau  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, and  the  Committee  on  Marriage,  the  Family,  and  the  Home, 
organized  by  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  are  other  well- 
known  agencies.  And  while  not,  in  the  formal  sense,  religious  in  their 
orientation,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Y.M.H.A.,  and  Y.W.H.A.  groups  con- 
tinue to  perform  valuable  premarital  services. 

From  these  descriptions  it  can  be  seen  that  the  American  family  is 
receiving  strong  support  from  both  private  and  governmental  organiza- 
tions. In  fact,  when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  list  of  agencies 
and  services  is  illustrative  only,  and  that  a  complete  listing  and  descrip- 
tion would  fill  a  small  book,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  American 
family  is  anything  but  neglected. 


Family-Life  Education 


In  the  educational  field,  also,  it  is  obvious  that  marriage  and  family 
relations  are  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Courses  in  marriage  and 
the  family  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  have  become  part  of 
the  regular  course  offerings  in  large  numbers  of  high  schools  mid  colleges. 

High  School  Courses.    While  precise  data  are  not  available, 

Edna  Amidon,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Home  Econom- 

15  1958  Annual  Report  of  Family  Service  of  Philadelphia,  311   South  Juniper  St., 
Philadelphia. 
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ics  Branch,  has  reported  figures  which  suggest  that  at  the  present  time 
more  than  a  million  high  school  students  are  enrolled  in  home  economics 
courses.16  As  might  be  expected,  the  course  content  of  the  high  school 
offerings  varies  a  good  deal  from  school  to  school.  Generally  speaking, 
nevertheless,  such  courses  fall  into  two  broad  groupings,  even  though 
there  is  much  overlapping. 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  more  or  less  traditional  home  economics 
courses  which,  in  the  words  of  Amidon,  are  "centered  on  learning  to 
develop  abilities  needed  in  homes  and  in  family  life  today.  These  abili- 
ties involve  understandings  basic  to  making  decisions  regarding  the  wise 
use  of  human  and  material  resources.  ...  In  a  curriculum  concerned 
with  fundamental  values  and  problems  of  homemaking,  instruction  is 
given  in  such  areas  as  personal  and  family  finance,  child  development, 
social  and  family  relationships,  housing,  nutrition  and  family  meals,  home 
safety,  home  nursing,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  home  management."17 

On  the  other  hand  are  those  courses  which  stress  practical  problems 
such  as  dating  and  courtship,  etiquette,  proper  conduct,  social  relation- 
ships, parent-child  interaction,  and  the  like.  Some  of  the  more  progres- 
sive secondary  schools  have  included  sex  education  in  their  marriage  and 
family  courses.  Sex  education  aside,  however,  the  family  courses  dealing 
with  social  behavior  and  "life  adjustment"  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
severely  criticized  in  a  number  of  quarters.  Such  offerings,  it  is  con- 
tended, are  little  more  than  snap  courses,  and  even  though  the  students 
may  enjoy  them,  they  actually  have  little  utilitarian  value. 

Leslie,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  National  Council  of  Family 
Relations,  answered  the  critics  in  rather  telling  fashion : 

The  clamor  is  out  for  a  complete  re-evaluation  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem and  for  a  toughening  up:  for  offering  more  and  more  difficult  science 
and  mathematics;  and  for  weeding  out  of  the  curriculum  the  "snap" 
courses,  the  courses  which  only  prepare  people  for  "life  adjustment"  and 
which  are  not  academically  respectable.  .  .  . 

From  the  beginning,  the  people  who  were  doing  family  life  education 
asked  themselves  —  and  their  students  —  "how  do  we  know  that  offering 
courses  in  education  for  family  living  actually  helps  people  to  live  hap- 
pier, more  productive  lives?"  Dozens  of  research  studies,  many  profes- 
sional conferences,  and  countiess  hours  of  soul  searching  on  the  part  of 
staff  members  have  been  devoted  to  attempting  to  answer  one  or  another 

16  Edna  Amidon,  "Contributions  to  Family  Life  Education  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion," Marriage  and  Family  Living,  August,  1958,  p.  287. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  283-284. 
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aspect  of  that  question.  We  are  not  naive  about  the  difficulties  involved 
in  attempting  to  get  unequivocal  evidence.  We  know,  far  better  than  our 
critics,  that  the  tremendous  student  demand  for  such  courses,  and  their 
unqualified  approval  and  praise  of  such  courses  immediately  after,  or 
years  after,  having  taken  them  constitutes  only  a  first  approach  to  proof 
that  the  courses  are  indeed  functional  in  the  lives  of  students. 

Yet,  I  ask  you,  where  else  in  education  is  the  question  of  evidence 
concerning  the  known  utility  of  a  course  even  raised?  Where  is  the  evi- 
dence concerning  the  functional  utility  of  courses  in  history,  in  algebra, 
or  even  in  civics?  Not  only  is  the  evidence  not  there,  but  the  practitioners 
in  other  fields  would  regard  it  as  absurd  that  the  question  even  be  asked.18 

College  Courses.  College  offerings  dealing  with  the  family 
are  generally  of  two  kinds:  institutional  courses  and  functional  courses. 
The  former  are  concerned  with  the  family  as  a  social  institution  and  nor- 
mally include  such  topics  as  the  history  of  the  family,  marital  practices 
in  other  societies,  biological  and  legal  aspects,  theories  and  research  deal- 
ing with  mate  selection  and  marital  adjustment,  individual  and  societal 
aspects  of  sex  behavior,  family  organization  and  the  divorce  process,  etc. 
Although  there  is  some  overlapping,  functional  family  courses  concern 
themselves  more  with  the  practical  side  of  premarital  and  marital  relation- 
ships and  generally  cover  such  areas  as  dating  and  courtship,  the  engage- 
ment, sex  education,  relations  with  in-laws,  budgeting  and  insurance, 
bringing  up  children,  and  the  like. 

Institutional  courses  in  the  family  were  offered  in  American  universi- 
ties even  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  it  remained  for  the  late 
Ernest  R.  Groves,  in  1924,  to  introduce  the  first  functional  course  (at 
Boston  University).  The  course  proved  to  be  quite  popular  with  the 
student  body,  and  in  a  relatively  short  time  functional  courses  —  often 
entitled  "Preparation  for  Marriage"  —  had  been  adopted  in  hundreds  of 
colleges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  func- 
tional family  courses  in  American  colleges  have  surpassed  the  institutional 
courses,  both  in  number  of  offerings  and  in  student  enrollment.  In  a 
recent  study  by  Landis,  it  was  found  that  of  the  colleges  offering  family 
courses,  43.7  per  cent  were  functional  courses,  39.9  per  cent  were  insti- 
tutional courses,  and  16.4  per  cent  were  listed  as  "other."  Of  the  students 
enrolled  in  all  the  family  courses,  slightly  more  than  60  per  cent  were 
enrolled  in  the  functional  offerings.151 

The  foregoing  study  was  based  on  questionnaires  sent  to  1.600  col- 

18  Gerald  R.  Leslie,  "Personal  Values,  Professional  Ideologies,  and  Family  Specialists," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  February,  1959,  p.  3. 

19Judson  T.  Landis,  "The  Teaching  of  Marriage  and  Family  Courses  in  Colleges," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  February,  1959.  pp.  36-40. 
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leges,  with  a  48  per  cent  return.  Of  the  responding  colleges  82  per  cent 
offered  one  or  more  family  courses,  and  while  Landis  felt  that  the  figure 
for  all  colleges  would  be  somewhat  lower  than  this,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  a  substantial  majority  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities 
are  today  offering  courses  in  the  family  as  a  regular  part  of  their  cur- 
riculum. Based  on  a  comparison  of  estimates  in  previous  decades,  Landis 
concludes  that  the  percentage  of  students  taking  family  courses  has  been 
increasing,  with  the  total  figure  "doubtless  well  over  100,000."20 

Institutional  courses  in  the  family  have  been  rather  well  received, 
both  by  students  and  by  faculty  curriculum  committees.  These  courses, 
generally  offered  in  sociology  departments,  attempt  to  give  the  student 
some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  human  family,  and  to  relate  a  growing 
body  of  historical  and  empirical  research  to  the  institutional  and  inter- 
active processes  involved  in  premarital  and  marital  behavior.  In  terms 
of  both  liberal  arts  content  and  substantive  sociological  orientation,  such 
courses  have  stood  the  test  of  time;  in  fact,  at  present  a  fair  number  of 
these  courses  are  being  taught  by  eminent  sociologists. 

The  functional,  or  preparation-for-marriage,  courses  have  proved 
very  popular  with  student  bodies.  Such  courses,  however,  have  come  in 
for  criticism  on  the  part  of  faculty  personnel  and  curriculum  committees, 
the  feeling  being,  at  least  in  certain  quarters,  that  the  course  content  is 
not  of  an  intellectual  level  commensurate  with  the  standards  and  goals 
of  sound  collegiate  education. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  above  charges,  it 
seems  likely  that  some  of  the  criticisms  are  unfounded.  The  intellectual 
challenge  of  any  course  depends  in  good  part  on  the  man  who  teaches 
it,  and  a  well-taught  functional  family  course  could  serve  to  round  out 
a  typical  liberal  arts  program.  Also,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
widespread  appeal  such  courses  have  for  students  if  the  intellectual  con- 
tent were  as  impoverished  as  some  critics  maintain.  Based  on  student 
reaction,  functional  courses  in  the  family  apparently  have  much  to  offer. 

Present  Status  of  College  Family  Courses.  In  what  depart- 
ments of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  the  marriage  and  family  courses 
taught?  The  Landis  study21  found  the  percentage  distribution  shown  in 
Table  17.  It  can  be  seen  that  for  the  most  part,  family  courses  are  the 
province  of  sociology  departments,  although  the  figures  vary  somewhat 
depending  on  whether  the  offering  is  an  institutional  or  a  functional 
course;  that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  institutional  family  courses  are  taught  in 
20  Ibid,  p.  37.  2i  Hid.,  p.  39. 
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TABLE     17 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Departments 
Offering  Family  Courses 


Department 

Sociology     

Home  Economics    

Social  Studies    

Religion   

Other     


Functional 

I NSTITUTION  AL 

Courses 

Courses 

49.4% 

66.8% 

23.8 

8.8 

12.5 

8.3 

2.7 

9.5 

11.6 

6.6 

100.0% 


100.0% 


departments  of  sociology,  whereas  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  functional 
family  courses  are  in  the  sociological  realm. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  family  courses  can  be  seen  in  a  recent 
survey  by  Podell,  Vogelfanger,  and  Rogers,  in  which  the  catalogs  of  607 
colleges  and  universities  were  analyzed.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
see  which  sociology  courses  are  the  most  widely  offered,  as  compared  to 
the  offerings  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Results  showed  that  the  family  courses 
were  in  the  number  three  position,  a  spot  similar  to  that  held  in  the  earlier 
period.  However,  inasmuch  as  the  first-ranking  course,  anthropology,  was 
a  catch-all  designation  for  all  anthropology  offerings  and  hence  should 
be  excluded  from  a  sociological  listing,  the  marriage  and  family  courses 
( including  both  the  functional  and  institutional  type )  are  found  to  be  in 
second  position,  preceded  only  by  the  introductory  sociology  offerings. 
Here  is  the  rank-order  listing2-  of  the  twenty  most  widely  offered  soci- 
ology courses,  excluding  anthropology: 


1.  Introductory  Sociology 

2.  Marriage  and  the  Family 

3.  Criminology 

4.  Social  Problems 

5.  Social  Work 

6.  "Deviants" 

7.  Social  Psychology 

8.  Social  Theory 

9.  Race  and  Ethnic  Croups 
10.  Rural  Sociology 


11.  Social  Organization 

12.  Population  Problems 

13.  Urban  Sociology 

14.  Economic  Sociology 

15.  Research  Methods 

16.  Urban-Rural  Sociology 

17.  Social  Processes 

18.  Community  Organization 

19.  Public  Welfare 

20.  Statistics 


22  L.  Podell,  M.  Vogelfanger,  and  R.  Rogers,  "Sociology  in  American  Colleges:  Fifteen 
Years  Later,"  American  Sociological  Review,  February,  1959,  pp.  87-95. 
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On  the  basis  of  all  available  signs  the  evidence  is  unmistakably 
clear:  to  the  extent  that  the  prevalence  of  marriage  and  family  courses 
can  be  taken  as  a  positive  index  of  the  conservation  of  family  values, 
American  colleges  and  universities  in  general,  and  departments  of  soci- 
ology in  particular,  are  playing  an  exceedingly  important  role. 


Family  Research 


In  any  discussion  of  the  family  field,  research  endeavors  must  be 
assessed,  for  no  social  science  area  can  progress  much  beyond  the  level 
of  its  research  accomplishment.  In  this  respect,  the  family  field  is  for- 
tunate in  having  a  sizable  number  of  research  practitioners  —  as  the  foot- 
notes and  citations  in  the  present  volume  can  amply  attest!  Moreover, 
research  —  like  most  other  things  in  this  world  —  costs  money,  and  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  bulk  of  our  family  research  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  expenditure  of  relatively  small  sums  (as  compared,  say,  with 
the  financial  outlay  for  research  and  exploration  in  the  physical  sciences ) , 
the  record  becomes  noteworthy  indeed. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  family  research  has  received  unanimous 
academic  acclaim;  on  the  contrary,  research  procedures  have  come  in  for 
certain  criticisms,  especially  by  those  sociologists  who  have  specialized 
in  the  family  field.23  For  example,  much  of  the  family  research  is  frag- 
mentary and  non-cumulative  in  nature,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  construct  family  typologies  or  to  weave  together  a  body  of 
systematic  family  theory.  Also,  certain  areas,  such  as  mate  selection,  mar- 
ital adjustment,  and  divorce,  have  been  stressed,  while  other  areas,  such 
as  historical  and  institutional  research,  have  been  relatively  neglected. 
And,  self-evidently,  the  release  and  dissemination  of  research  findings  to 
the  public  and  the  popular  press  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Neverthe- 
less, these  same  criticisms  would  apply  to  a  variety  of  social  science  areas, 
and  all  things  considered,  family  research  probably  compares  favorably, 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  with  these  other  areas. 

23  More  than  a  dozen  family  research  critiques  have  been  published  in  the  postwar 
period.  See,  for  instance,  Reuben  Hill,  "A  Critique  of  Contemporary  Marriage  and 
Family  Research,"  Social  Forces,  March,  1956,  pp.  276-287;  John  Thomas,  "Theory 
and  Research  in  Family  Sociology,"  American  Catholic  Sociological  Review,  June, 
1955,  pp.  104-116;  and  William  M.  Kephart,  "Some  Knowns  and  Unknowns  in  Fam- 
ily Research:  A  Sociological  Critique,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  February,  1957, 
pp.  7-15. 
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Family  research  in  the  United  States  is  carried  on  under  both  public 
and  private  auspices.  Included  in  the  public  category  would  be  the 
various  projects  carried  out  by  the  National  and  State  Offices  of  Vital 
Statistics,  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  The  Women's  Bureau,  various 
municipal  agencies,  and  the  like.  Although  these  official  agencies  have, 
over  the  years,  often  been  handicapped  by  insufficient  financial  appropri- 
ations as  well  as  by  public  apathy,  a  fair  amount  of  published  material 
has  been  made  available.  Moreover,  there  are  signs  that  the  family  re- 
search commitments  undertaken  by  governmental  agencies  are  on  the 
upswing.24 

In  the  last  analysis,  nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  family  research  has 
been  —  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  —  undertaken  by  private  re- 
searchers. At  the  present  time  most  family  research  is  being  done  by 
sociologists,  although  academicians  in  the  home  economics  field  have  also 
made  some  valuable  contributions.  It  might  be  better  for  all  concerned 
if  practitioners  from  other  areas  like  psychology,  history,  education,  and 
economics  would  turn  more  of  their  attention  to  the  study  of  certain 
phases  of  family  life,  but  for  reasons  that  are  by  no  means  clear,  such 
a  trend  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  cards. 

By  and  large,  family  researchers  have  been  doing  a  satisfactory  job, 
considering  the  fact  that  they  have  carried  on  a  good  deal  of  their  re- 
search with  comparatively  little  financial  assistance  from  the  various 
agencies  and  foundations  who  routinely  make  grants  for  general  research 
purposes.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  family  investigators  are  turning  out 
a  growing  list  of  meaningful  publications;  graduate  students  are  being 
actively  recruited;  and  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  research  projects  are 
constantly  improving.  In  brief,  academicians  interested  in  family  research 
are  doing  about  all  that  can  be  done,  given  the  present  social  climate. 
Any  marked  advance  in  the  research  area  will  probably  have  to  await  a 
socio-climatic  change. 


The  Social  Climate 


In  this  concluding  chapter  we  have  been  concerned  with  various 
measures  which  help  to  conserve  family  values.  Taken  collectively,  these 

24  See  the  American  Sociological  Society  Committee  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  Statis- 
tics, "The  Need  For  Nationwide  Marriage  and  Divorce  Statistics,"'  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  June,  1958,  pp.  306-312. 
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measures  comprise  a  fairly  impressive  list.  Marriage  councils  and  family 
courts,  public  and  private  agencies,  educational  offerings  in  the  schools 
and  colleges,  and  organized  research  efforts  —  all  of  these  forces  tend  to 
strengthen  the  American  family  system. 

As  was  pointed  out,  however,  there  are  weaknesses  in  all  of  the  fore- 
going programs,  and  the  total  picture  can  best  be  described  in  terms  of 
debits  and  credits.  Some  of  the  program  weaknesses  are  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  assigned  task:  family  research  programs,  for  instance, 
could  doubtless  move  at  a  faster  pace  if  a  larger  number  of  qualified 
personnel  were  available,  but  unfortunately  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
practitioners  in  any  field  have  the  necessary  attributes  of  the  dedicated 
research  worker.  For  the  most  part,  though,  existing  weaknesses  in  the 
various  family  programs  can  more  logically  be  attributed  to  public  apathy 
than  to  inherent  factors.  Thus,  the  financial  handicaps  under  which  the 
marriage  councils,  family  courts,  and  other  agencies  are  often  forced  to 
operate  would  tend  to  disappear  if  public  demand  for  these  services  were 
great  enough.  Similarly,  the  shortage  of  qualified  secondary  school  teach- 
ers for  family-life  education  programs  could  be  alleviated  if  the  public 
were  willing  to  foot  the  bill. 

It  is  not  that  the  public  is  against  the  various  programs  that  tend  to 
conserve  family  values  —  the  point  is  rather  that  people  are  somewhat 
apathetic  in  this  regard.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  whereas 
most  people  are  vitally  concerned  about  their  own  families,  concern  for 
the  family  as  a  social  institution  is  not  very  much  in  evidence.  This  lack 
of  concern  for  the  family  institution  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
one  of  which  is  the  less  than  enthusiastic  support  for  the  various  con- 
servational  programs  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages.  Another  is  the 
general  failure  of  the  public  to  consider  social  and  moral  issues  in  terms 
of  their  institutional  effect  on  the  family.  For  example,  such  issues  as 
premarital  sex  behavior,  the  liberalization  of  divorce  laws,  homosexuality, 
birth  control,  and  the  like,  are  constantly  being  studied  and  evaluated  in 
individualistic  terms,  but  how  often  are  these  issues  debated  in  terms  of 
their  potential  effect  on  the  family? 

The  issue  of  homosexuality,  to  take  a  case  in  point,  could  conceivably 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  institution  of  the  family;  that  is,  over  and 
above  any  effect  on  the  individuals  involved,  it  might  be  said  that  if  homo- 
sexuality were  legalized,  the  tendency  for  same-sex  association  would  be 
inrceased,  thereby  decreasing  both  the  marriage  rate  and  the  birth  rate, 
thus  weakening  the  whole  family  structure.   On  the  other  hand,  it  could 
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be  argued  that  if  homosexuality  were  legalized,  persons  with  homosexual 
tendencies  would  not  —  as  many  of  them  now  do  —  marry  in  the  first 
place,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  marital  discord  would  be  eliminated, 
with  a  corresponding  drop  in  the  divorce  rate. 

The  same  sort  of  dichotomous  argument  could  be  made  with  respect 
to  premarital  sex  behavior  —  namely,  that  such  behavior,  if  permitted, 
would  tend  to  reduce  one  of  the  important  needs  for  marriage,  or  that, 
on  the  contrary,  marital  adjustment  would  be  enhanced  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  sexual  compatibility  could  then  be  determined  before  rather 
than  after  marriage. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  in  the  above  illustrations, 
whether  the  institution  of  marriage  would  actually  be  strengthened  or 
weakened  as  the  consequence  of  certain  behavioral  permissiveness.  But 
certainly  it  is  important  to  conceive  of  the  argument  in  familial  —  and 
thus,  societal  —  terms,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  individual. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  in  the  present  volume 
that  for  optimum  social  integration  a  balance  must  be  struck  between  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of  society  at  large.  A  parallel 
axiom  relates  to  the  parity  between  individualism  and  familism,  although 
in  American  society  more  is  heard  of  the  former  than  of  the  various 
familistic  values.  In  actuality,  they  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  and 
when  individualism  and  familism  are  out  of  balance,  the  coin  starts  to 
spin  unevenly.  Baber  puts  the  matter  very  eloquently  when  he  says: 

In  taking  stock  of  our  situation  it  appears  that  we  want  in  family  life 
two  things  that  seem  inconsistent,  personal  freedom  and  familism.  We 
demand  the  right  to  fulfill  our  own  personality,  unfettered  by  the  ancient 
loyalties  of  familism,  yet  we  cannot  wholly  bring  ourselves  to  give  up  the 
comfort  and  security  of  the  tightly  organized,  interdependent  family 
group.  But  these  two  wants  may  not  be  so  inconsistent  as  they  appear  if 
we  recognize  the  rewards  of  restraint.  If  one's  "rights"  as  an  individual 
are  not  exercised  to  the  utter  limit,  one  may  still  enjoy  the  solidity  of  a 
stable  family  structure.  .  .  .  No  individual  is  or  can  be  completely  free. 
To  be  a  member  of  society  is  to  accept  certain  limitations  of  action  and  to 
subscribe  to  certain  social  compulsions,  but  these  need  not  prevent  a 
well-integrated  person  from  attaining  the  full  development  of  his  own 
personality.  One  cannot  stress  too  much  die  imperative  of  balance,  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  die  preservation  of  the  profound  satisfactions 
that  men,  women,  and  children  have  long  found  in  the  fam- 
ily.   .    .    .25 

25  Op.  cit.,  pp.  679-680. 
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In  another  connection,  the  present  writer  has  been  struck  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  various  phenomena  are  attributed  to  the  family.  The 
family  has  been  held  to  have  an  effect  on  juvenile  delinquency,  on  man- 
ners and  morals,  on  race  prejudice  and  discrimination,  on  personality 
development,  and  so  on,  and  in  all  likelihood  these  beliefs  are  true.  But 
how  often  has  the  converse  point  of  view  been  raised?  How  often  is  the 
question  asked  about  the  effect  of  such  things  as  manners  and  morals, 
educational  policy,  the  tax  structure,  etc.,  on  the  family?  Too  often  the 
tendency  is  to  think  of  the  family  as  a  causative  institution  rather  than 
in  terms  of  both  causes  and  consequences. 


The  Future 


In  conclusion,  what  can  be  said  regarding  the  conservation  and  in- 
tegration of  family  values,  the  topic  of  the  present  chapter?  The  American 
family  system  is  still  a  vital  and  going  concern,  though  perhaps  not  so 
internally  strong  as  it  once  was.  Its  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  such 
that  it  is  possible  to  take  either  an  optimistic  or  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
future,  depending,  perhaps  on  the  make-up  of  the  individual  doing  the 
observing.  Social  scientists,  it  might  be  added,  are  not  necessarily  in 
agreement  on  the  future  direction  of  the  family.  Despite  some  genuine 
misgivings,  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  be  moderately  optimistic  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  American  family.  To  begin  with,  our  society 
has  a  fairly  good  record  in  connection  with  the  solving  of  social  problems, 
including  political  upheaval,  religious  divergences,  economic  recessions 
and  depressions,  and  civil  strife,  so  that  strictly  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, the  odds  are  good  that  the  various  problems  associated  with 
the  family  will  be  worked  out. 

In  the  second  place,  all  of  the  programs  for  the  conservation  of  fam- 
ily values  discussed  in  this  chapter  —  marriage  councils,  family  courts, 
family  welfare  agencies,  educational  offerings  in  the  schools  and  colleges, 
and  family  research  undertakings  —  are  substantially  stronger  today  than 
they  were  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  pro- 
grams have  been  only  moderately  successful  and  have  not  as  yet  fulfilled 
the  bright  hope  that  was  originally  held  out  for  them.  However,  the 
important  thing  is  not  that  the  programs  have  been  moderately  successful 
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but  that  the  trend  is  favorable.  Such  programs  not  only  have  improved 
in  recent  decades,  but  there  is  reasonable  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come 
these  family-conservational  forces  will  accelerate. 

And  finally,  the  writer  is  optimistic  because  of  the  gratifying  experi- 
ence he  has  had  with  the  thousands  of  college  students  who  have  taken 
his  course  in  the  family.  The  principle  focus  of  the  course  —  like  that  of 
the  present  volume  —  is  on  the  institutional  aspects  of  the  family;  and 
insofar  as  there  is  a  theme  or  message,  it  is  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual  and  those  of  society  do  not  always  coincide,  but  that,  as  evi- 
denced by  examples  drawn  from  the  family  field,  it  is  possible  to  effect  a 
balance  between  the  two  sets  of  interests,  thereby  achieving  maximum 
social  integration. 

College  students  are  quick  to  grasp  the  institutional  significance  of 
the  family,  and  the  importance  of  striking  a  balance  between  individual 
and  society.  They  are  all  —  male  as  well  as  female  —  aware  of  the  fact 
that  their  particular  roles  in  mate  selection,  marital  adjustment,  sex  be- 
havior, child-rearing,  and  the  like,  must  be  evaluated  from  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  societal  perspective.  And  while  students  do  not  necessarily 
agree  either  with  the  instructor  or  with  each  other  on  what  constitutes 
the  optimal  point  of  balance,  they  are  in  general  accord  with  the  frame- 
work in  which  debate  should  be  held.  And  they  are  in  total  agreement 
on  the  importance  of  the  conservation  and  integration  of  family  values. 
This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  give  rise  to  optimism  about  the  future  of  the 
American  family  system. 
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Extramarital  sex:  see  Sex 

Familism,  503-508 
Family: 

in  American  Colonics,  137  ff. 

biological  foundations,  25-58 

breakdown,  620-635 

changing  functions  of,  256-260 

consanguine   and   conjugal   empha- 
sis, 70-73 

conservation  of  family  values,  639- 
670 

cultural  influences  on,  10-12 

definition  of,  5—7 

during  Middle  Ages,   118-125 

education  for  family  life,  658-663 

effects  of  Christianity  on,  111  ff. 

extended,  71 

future  of,  in  the  U.S.,  665-667 

governmental    agencies    concerned 
with,  654-656 

among  the  Greeks,  104-108 

among  the  Hebrews,   100-104 

history  of,  99-133 

individual— societal      approach      to. 
19-21 

and  interactive  processes,  13-14 

nuclear,  70 

of  orientation,  70 

present    American    family    system, 
260-262 

of  procreation,  70 

research  in  connection  with,  663- 
664 

among  the  Romans,  108-110 

services,  656—658 


Family   (cont'd.) 

social  climate  in  the  U.S.,  665—667 
as  a  social  institution,  3—5 

Family  court: 

administration  of,  648-649 
assessment  of,  652-654 
history  of,  647-648 
socio-legal  aspects,  650-651 
statistical   aspects,   649—650 

Family  field,  explanation  of,  5-8 

Family-life  education: 
college  courses,  660-663 
high  school  courses,  659—660 

Family  Service  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 657-658 

Family  services: 

church-sponsored,  658 
governmental,  654—656 
private,  656-658 

Fashions,  changes  in,  245-247 

Female:  see  Women 

Female  sexual  anatomy,  426—428 

Federal    marriage    and    divorce    law, 
discussion  of,  420—421 

Feminists,  234  ff. 

Fertility,  definition  of,  425 

Fertility  cycles  in  animals,  37-40 

Fetal  development,  435-436 

Feudalism,  121-123 

Fission,  27 

Formalized       introduction       services, 
332-337 

Forms  of  marriage,  63—64 

Fornication,  definition  of,  367 

"Four  ages"  of  marriage,  401-404 

Fraud,  premarital,  394 

Free  marriage,  Roman,  109 

Freudian  impact  on  child  study,  514- 
520 

Functions  of  family,  256  ft. 

Fundamentalists,   Mormon.    179-181 

Future   of  familv  in  the  U.S.,   667- 
670 


Gestation,  33 

Governmental      agencies      concerned 

with  family  life,  654-656 
Greek  family  system,  104-108 
Gretna  Green  marriages,  412-415 
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Grounds  for  divorce,  569  ff. 
Group  marriage,  65-66 
Gynandromorph,  30 

Hebrew  family  life,  100-104 
Hermaphroditism,  29-30 
Hetairae,  105 

High  school  family  courses,  659-660 
Historical  aspects  of  the  family,  99- 

133 
Homogamy  in  mate  selection: 
mental  traits,  283-284 
personality  and  temperament,  285 

ff. 
physical  characteristics,  284 
social  attitudes,  284-285 
Homosexuality: 

in  American  colonies,  158 
in  primitive  groups,  89—91 
Hormonal  sources  of  sex  arousal,  52- 

54 
HRAF,  62-63 

Human   animal,   mammalian   similari- 
ties and  cultural  influences,  55- 
58 
Human  Relations  Area  Files,  62—63 

Idealization  of  love  object,  321-323 
Incest,  legalities  of,  396-398 
Incest  taboo,  73-77 
Individualism  and  familism,  503-508 
Individual-societal  approach  to  fam- 
ily study,  18-21 
Infanticide,  65  ff. 
Infatuation,  321-322 
Infertility: 

causes  of,  437  ff. 

cures,  441-444 
Instinct: 

definition  of,  25 

maternal,  48-51 
Interactive  processes,  13-14 
Interlocutory  decree,  585 
Involuntary  childlessness,  441  ff. 
Italian  family: 

foreign-born,  223-225 

second-generation,  225-226 

third-generation,  226-228 

Jealousy,  origins  of  male,  34  ff. 


Jesus,  teachings  of,  112  ff. 
Jews:  see  Hebrew  family  life 

Labia  majora,  427 
Labia  minora,  427 

Laboratory  experimentation  with  ani- 
mals, 51-55 
Latter-Day  Saints:  see  Mormons 
Legal  aspects  of  marriage: 
the  age  factor,  400-404 
blood  tests,  409-410 
breach  of  promise  suits,  404-407 
ceremonial  aspects,  411-412 
common-law  marriage,   415—418 
consanguinity    and     affinity,     396- 

398 
miscegenation,  398-400 
physical    examination,    409—410 
void     versus     voidable     marriages, 

393-396 
waiting  period,  410-411 
Legal   aspects   of  premarital   sex  be- 
havior, 364-370 
Legal  and  political  gains  of  women, 

235-236 
Legal  separation,  583-585 
Levirate,  67 
Licensing  and  recording  of  marriages, 

407-409 
Limited  divorce,  583-585 
"Locking"  in  animals,  45 
Lonely  hearts  clubs,  334-336 
Love  as  a  basis  for  modern  marriage, 

483 
Love:  see  Romantic  love 

Magazines  and  periodicals,  influence 

on  child  training,  526-527 
Males: 

alimony  payments  by,  578-579 
and     artificial    insemination,     442— 

444 
in  breach  of  promise  suits,  404—407 
and  celibacy  vows,  121 
and  coitus  reservatus,  190 
role  in  Colonial  courtship,  144-147 
and    common-law    marriage,    415- 

418 
and  dating  behavior,  293-316 
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Males    (cont'd.) 

in  desertion  and  nonsupport  cases, 
543-544 

detumescence  in,  546 

ejaculation  in,  425 

epididymis,  424 

evolution  of  male  sex,  27—31 

and  forms  of  marriage,  63-64 

and  free  marriage,  65-66 

as  head  of  family,  99  ff. 

role  of  in  human  conception,  432- 
434 

and  incest  behavior,  396-398 

infertility  of,  437-444 

Italian  family,  as  head  of,  223-224 

jealousy,  origins  of,  34  ff. 

legal  age  at  marriage  for,  401-404 

levirate,  custom  of,  67 

"locking"  on  part  of  male  animals, 
45 

love  and  infatuation,  frequency  of, 
65  ff. 

the  Negro  slave,  221  ff. 

orgasm  by,  425-427 

patrilineal  descent,  69  ff. 

patronization  of  Hetairae  by,  105 

as  plaintiffs  in  divorce  suits,  573- 
574 

the  "poor  man's  divorce,"  551-554 

romantic  love,  involvement  in  by, 
325-327 

sexual  anatomy  of,  424—426 

sexual  needs  of,  459-461 

and  sexual  taboos,  536-537 

and  status  of  women,  242-245 

transvestitism,  90 

tumescence,  90 

Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.M.H.A.,  658 
Manus,  108 
Marital   adjustment: 

criteria  of,  486-488 

curvilinearity,  501-503 

familism  and,  503-508 

social  class  and,  494-497,  500-501 

studies  of,  489-494 

tvpes  of  marital  complaints,  497- 
'  500 
Marital  complaints,   497-500 
Marital  separations,  541-543 
Marital  sex  adjustment,  450-479 


Marital  status  as  a  factor  in  mate  se- 
lection, 273-274 
Marriage: 

adjustment  studies,  489-494 

age  factor  in,  270-272 

in  American  Colonies,  137  ff. 

blood  tests,  409-410 

by  capture,  79-80 

ceremony,   411—412 

Christian  influence  on,  11   ff. 

common-law,  415-418 

counseling,    640-647 

and  divorce  calendar,  604 

duration  of,  614—617 

effect  of  woman's  rights  movement 
on,  237-241 

endogamy,   274-283 

evolution  of,  69—70 

forms  of,  63  ff. 

free  marriage   (Romans),  109 

Gretna  Green  marriages,  412-415 

group  marriage,  65-66 

history  of,  99  ff. 

homogamy  in,  283-286 

importance    of    the    sex    factor    in, 
466-468 

legal  aspects,  391-422 

licensing   and    recording    of.    407- 
409 

modern   changes  in,   254—255 

monogamy,  68-69 

physiological  basis  of,  423  ff. 

polyandry,  66 

polygyny,  66-68 

remarriage,  625-630 

sacramental  theory  of,  120 

waiting  period,  410-411 
Marriage   brokers,   333 
Marriage  Consultation  Center,  640 
Marriage     Council     of     Philadelphia, 

640  ff. 
Marriage  counseling,  640—647 
Marriage  manuals.  46S—471 
Matchmakers,  333  ff. 
Maternal  instinct,  47-51 
Mate  selection,  267-289 
Matrilineal  descent,  69 
Matrimonial  agencies,   336 
M cidung  controversy,  200 
Menopause,  431-432 
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Menstrual  cycle,  429-432 

Mental  cruelty,  571 

Migratory  divorce,  580-583,  602-603 

Miscegenation,  398-400 

Mishpat,  101 

Mixed  marriages,  608—610 

Model  act,  application  of  for  marriage 

law,  420 
Monogamy,  68-69 
Mormons: 

apostates,  178-181 

early  history  of,  169-171 

Fundamentalists,  179-181 

Manifesto,  176 

marital  problems,  174—175 

polygyny,  171-173 

present-day  problems,   177-181 
Mother  love,  47-51 
Multiple  births,  434-435 

National    Congress    of    Parents    and 
Teachers,  656—657 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations, 
656 

National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  408 

Negro  family: 

current  picture,  221—222 
during  Reconstruction,  220 
under  slavery,  217-220 

N.C.F.R.,  656 

Negative  reciprocity,  419-420 

Neuroticism  and  romantic  love,  rela- 
tion between,  329-332 

Newspapers,  effect  on  child  training, 
525 

Nonsupport:  see  Desertion 

NOVS,  408 

Oestrous   cycle,   37-40 

Old  Order  Amish:  see  Amish 

Oneida  Community: 
breakup,  191-192 
complex  marriage,   187-189 
early  history,   181-184 
economic  communism,  184-186 
mutual  criticism,  186-187 
stirpiculture,  189-191 

Orgasm,  425-427 

Ova,  human,  428 

Ovaries,  428 


Paesani,  223  ff. 

Pantogamy,  187 

Parent-child  interaction,  511-538 

Parent  education: 

in  books  and  pamphlets,  525-526 

effects  of,  527-528 

in  magazines  and  periodicals,  526- 

527 
in  newspapers,  525 
who  is  reached,  527 

Parthenogenesis,  28 

P atria  potestas,  108  ff. 

Patrilineal  descent,  69 

Paul,  teachings  of,  112  ff. 

"Pedestal"    concept,     as     applied    to 
women,  242-245 

Permissive    school    of    child-training, 
530-531 

Personality   development   during   dat- 
ing, 297-298 

Petting  behavior: 

incidence  of,  346-348 
legalities  involved  in,  365-366 

Philadelphia  Marriage  Council,  640  ff. 

Physical  examination  requirement  for 
marriage  license,  409-410 

Physiological  basis  of  marriage,  423  ff. 

Planned  Parenthood  Association,  657 

Polyandry,  66 

Polygamy,  66-68 

Polygyny,  66-68 

"Poor  man's  divorce,"  551-554 

Precontract,  145 

Premarital  coitus:   see  Premarital  sex 
behavior 

Premarital  pregnancy,   351-352,   380 

Premarital  sex  behavior: 

arguments  pro  and  con,  374—381 
attitude  of  college  students  toward, 

370 
attitude    of    society    toward,    370- 

371 
and  degree  of  devoutness,  360-361 
extent  of  in  U.S.,  344-348 
legal  aspects,  364-370 
and  position  of  women,  384 
among  primitive  societies,  81-84 
relation  to  marital  adjustment,  371- 

374 
research  studies  concerning,  345 
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Premarital  sex  behavior  (cont'd.) 
significance   of   figures    concerning, 

348-350 
societal  view,  381—385 
trend  in  the  U.S.,  350-353 
viewpoint    of    the    major    religious 
bodies  toward,  354-359 
Present-day  American  family  system, 

360-362 
Prevenception,  445 
Primate  behavior,  39 
Private  family  services,  656—658 
Procedural  aspects  of  marriage,  407  ff . 
Promiscuity,  64-65 
Propinquity: 

outcome     of     propinquitous     mar- 
riages, 269-270 
research  studies  of,  268-269 
Prostate  gland,  424 
Protestant  Reformation,  effects  of  on 

marriage,  127-131 
Psychoanalysis,  515  ff. 

"Quickie"    divorces,    580-583,    602- 

603 
"Quickie"  marriages,  412-415 

Rape: 

definition  of,  367 
legal  penalties  for,  368 
(See  also  Statutory  rape) 
Reciprocal  support  legislation,  549 
Recreational   function   of  the  familv, 

259-260 
Recrimination,    as    a    defense    to    di- 
vorce, 575-576 
Regression,  Freudian  concept  of,  515 
Religious  function  of  the  familv,  258- 

259 
Remarriage,  625-630 
Renaissance,   effects  of   on   marriage, 

125-127 
Reno: 

divorces,  580-583 
marriages,   412—414 
Reorganized   Church   of   Jesus   Christ 

of  Latter-Day  Saints,  179 
Reproduction : 

artificial   insemination,  442-444 
asexual,  27  ff. 


Reproduction    (cont'd.) 

conception,  mechanism  of,  432—434 

female  sexual  anatomy,  426-428 

fetal  development,  435-436 

gestation,  33 

hermaphroditism,  29-30 

infertility,  441-444 

male  sexual  anatomy,  424—426 

menstrual  cycle,  as  a  factor  in  re- 
production, 429-432 

among  Metazoa  and  Protozoa,  27- 
28 

multiple  pregnancies,  434—435 

oestrous  cycle,  37-40 

oviparous  and  viviparous  tvpes  of, 
32 

parthenogenesis,    28 

rates  of  among  lower  animals,  33- 
34 

"reproductive  urge,"   31-32 

spermatic  deficiencies,  439-441 

types  of,  27-31 

(See  also   Biological  factors;   Sex) 
Research  and  Freudian  theorv,  517- 

519 
Residential   propinquity:    see   Propin- 
quity 
Restrictive   school    of    child    training, 

531-532 
Roman  family  organization,    108-110 
Romantic  love: 

definition  of,  320-323 

frequency  of,  323-324 

and  idealization,  321—323 

and  infatuation,  321-322 

male-female    differences    in.    325- 
327 

and  neuroticism,  329-332 

and  older  people,  324 

origin  of,  123-125 

and  relation  to  sex,  328—329 

societal  implications  of,  337-339 
Russia,  divorce  in,  590-591 
Rut,  female,  37-40 

Sacramental  theory  of  marriage,    120 
Safety-valve  theorv  of  sexual  release, 

85-87 
Scandinavian  divorce,  592-593 
Scarlet  letter,  160-162 
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Seduction,  368-369 

Self-gifta,   151 

Self -marriage,  119 

Sensory  sources  of  sexual  arousal,  54- 

55 
Separate     maintenance     proceedings, 

584-585 
Separations,  marital,  541-543 
Sex: 

adjustment    in    marriage,    450-479 

adultery,  definition  of,  367 

changes  in  modern  American  atti- 
tudes toward,  249-252 

Christian  influence  on,   112-121 

coital   practices   among  lower   ani- 
mals, 43-47 

coitus  reservatus,  190 

evolution  of,  27-30 

education,  533-537 

extramarital  sex  relations  in  prim- 
itive societies,  81-84 

female  anatomy,  426-428 

fornication,  definition  of,  367 

homosexuality  in  primitive  societies, 
89-91 

hormonal  influences  on,  52-54 

incest,  396-398 

involvements  during  dating,  310 

irregularities  in  American  Colonies, 
157-163 

male  anatomy,  424-426 

masturbation   among   primitive   so- 
cieties, 87-88 
,     modern  behavioral  and  attitudinal 
changes  in,  247-249 

nonmarital    behavior    in    primitive 
societies,  87-91 

as  part  of  the  over-all  family  field, 
7-9 

premarital  sex  codes,  general,  342- 
387 

premarital  sex  standards  in  primi- 
tive societies,  81-84 

problems     among     the     Mormons, 
173-174 

prostitution,  incidence  among  prim- 
itive societies,  88-89 

and  romantic  love,  328-329 

seduction,  legal  concept  of,  368 

sensory  factors  involved  in,  54 


Sex   (cont'd.) 

vocabulary  of  young  boys,  534 
(See    also    Biological    factors;    Re- 
production ) 
Sex  education,  533-537 
Sexual    adjustment    as    a    factor    in 

marital  adjustment,  450-479 
Sexual  nature  of  man,  459-461 
Sexual  nature  of  women,  453-459 
Sexual  needs  as  a  motivating  factor  in 

marriage,  484 
Shatchen,  333 
Slave  family,  217  ff. 
Social   class   and  marital  adjustment, 

494-497 
Socio-economic   factors    and    divorce, 

612-614 
Socio-legal   aspects   of  marriage:   see 

Legal  aspects  of  marriage 
Sororate,  67 
SOVS,  408 
Spermatic  deficiencies,  significance  of, 

439-441 
Spermatogenesis,  424 
Statutory  rape,  definition  and  nature 

of,  367-368 
Sterility:    see    Infertility 
Stigma  attached  to  unmarried,  484 
Stirpiculture,  in  Oneida  Community, 

189-191 

Testes,  424 

Transvestitism,  90 
Trobriand  Islanders: 

life-style,  82 

sexual  customs  of,  82-83 
Tumescence,   426 
Twins,  434-435 

Unchastity:  see  Premarital  sex 

Unhappy  husbands  and  wives:  see 
Marital  complaints 

Uniform  marriage  legislation,  418- 
421 

Uniform  support  laws,  549 

United  States  family:  see  American 
family;  Family 

U.S.S.R.,  divorce  in:  see  Russia,  di- 
vorce in 
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Vas  deferens,  424 

Venereal  disease:  see  Blood  tests  for 

marriage 
Virility,  definition  and  nature  of,  423 
Void  versus  voidable  marriages  in  the 

U.S.,  393-396 

Waiting   period,    for   marriage,    410- 

511 
"Wifely  duty,"  legal  concept  of,  249- 

250 
Woman's     rights     movement    in     the 

U.S.,  234-237 
Women : 

bride  price,  78-79 

bride  service,  79 

changing  status  of,  234-237 

Christianity  and  the  role  of,   114- 

115 
maternal  instinct,  47-51 
matrilineal  descent,  69 
matrilocal  residence,  69 


Women   ( cont'd. ) 
mother  love,  47—51 
"new  era,"  place  in,  245—247 
"pedestal"  concept  of,  242-245 
position   of  in   American   Colonies, 

153-155 
premarital  sex  among,  346-348 
sexual  anatomy  of,  426-428 
sexual  nature  of,  453-459 

Young    Men's    Christian    Association, 

658 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  658 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 658 

Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association, 
658 

Youth  and  sex:  see  Premarital  sex 
behavior 

Youthful  marriages:  see  Mate  selection 

Zygote,  definition  of,  428 
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